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WYOMING 


We  sing  Wyoming  and  her  good  brown  plains, 
Tang  of  warm  sagebrush  in  the  tonic  air; 
Winds  that  blow  four-cornered  from  the  sky, 
And  whimsy  trails  that  loiter  everywhere. 

Her  cattle  roam  a  thousand  hills, 
Her  flocks  are  gathered  to  an  ample  breast; 
Grim  pines  with  long  beards  in  the  wind 
Are  shaggy  sentinels  on  many  a  crest. 

Hers  is  the  glory  of  wide  sunset  skies, 
Coral  isles  on  westward  sweeping  seas; 
Or  gold  tumultuous  to  the  zenith  tossed 
In  wildering  ecstasy  by   crimson  breeze. 

We  sing  Wyoming  and  her  tinted  hills 
That  fall  asleep  for  long  midsummed  dreams, 
When  quiet  skies  are  lit  with  primrose  light 
And  fisher-birds  dip  into  shadowed  streams, — 

Yea  and  the  wonder  of  far  purple  peaks, 

Enforested  ambrosial  heights, 

And  phantom  ranges  of  the  silver  brows 

Where  ravelled  clouds  are  rent  by  heavenly  lights. 

— Dr.  June  E.  Downey. 
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FOREWORD 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  State  Department  of  History  to  publish 
quarterly  a  small  brochure  on  Wyoming  History.  The  present  number 
is  the  first  of  these  little  pamphlets  to  be  issued.  The  material  pre- 
sented has  all  been  written  by  Wyoming  people  on  Wyoming  subjects. 
The  Department  solicits  such  contributions. 

This  second  edition  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  is 
issued  at  this  time  to  supply  the  demand  for  unbroken  files.  These 
numbers  have  been  out  of  print  for  a  year. 

Four  pages  of  unpublished  history  have  been  added  to  the  original 
numbers  in  order  to  bring  this  double  number  to  twenty  pages  to  con- 
form with  the  size  of  subsequent  issues  of  Vols.  1  and  2. 


!W 


A  PLACE  IN  WYOMING  WORTHY  OF 
A  MONUMENT 

SOUTH  PASS 

Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land, 

where  the  mountains, 
Lift  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and 

luminous  summits, 
Down  from  their  jagged,  deep  ravines,  where 

the  gorge,  like  a  gateway, 
Opens  a  passage  rude  to  the  wheels  of  the 

emigrant's   wagon. — Evangeline. 

In  Wyoming  there  are  many,  many,  points 
of  invaluable  historic  interest,  for  instance, 
Fort  Laramie,  Independence  Rock,  Fort  Phil 
Kearney,  Fort  Bonneville,  Fort  Bridger  and 
others.  All  of  these  points  are  surrounded 
with  thrilling  histories, — yet  there  is  a  place 
which  stands  out  clear  cut  above  the  others, 
it  is  the  place  in  Wyoming  most  worthy  of 
a  fine  monument, — South  Pass. 

South  Pass  is  in  the  Continental  Divide  in 
the  Wind  River  Range,  in  range  101  and  102, 
township  27,  28.  Altitude  about  7500  feet. 
The  pass  is  947  miles  from  the  Missouri 
River  and  was  considered  the  dividing  line 
or  the  half-way  mark  on  the  Oregon  Trail. 
It  was  here  that  the  emigrants  looked  toward 
their  goal  and  forgot  the  country  from  which 
they  had  come.  From  here  the  Sweet-water 
rises  and  flows  toward  the  East  to  the  North 
Platte,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  Pacific 
Creek  and  Sandy  Creek  flow  westward  into 
the  Green,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Gulf  of 
California.     This  then  was  the  dividing  line. 

Westward,  the   Oregon   flows  and   the 

Walleway  and  Owynee, 
East,  with  devious  course,  among  the 

Windriven   Mountains, 
Through  the  Sweetwater  Valley  precipitate 

leaps  the  Nebraska, 
And  to  the  South,  from  Fontaine-qui-bout 

and  to  the  Spanish  Sierras, 
Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by 

the  wind  of  the  desert, 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound, 

descend  to  the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud 

and  solemn  vibrations. 

The  country  leading  up  to  the  pass  is 
gently  sloping  and  rises  gradually  to  the  di- 
vide. The  pass  itself  is  over  three  miles 
long  and  is  a  dip  in  the  extreme  southeastern 
part  of  the  Wind  River  mountains.  The  sides 
of  the  pass  are  exceedingly  rough  altho  not 
very  high.  Its  gulches  afforded  abundant 
forage  and  excellent  water.  From  now  on 
in  speaking  of  South  Pass  we  will  consider 
the  pass  and  the  neighboring  slopes  leading 
up  to  and  away  from  it. 

There  is  a  pass  across  to  the  head  of  Green 
River  near  Union  Peak,  called  Union  Pass 
and  also  another  across  to  the  Gros  Ventres 
fork  of  Snake  River.  Animals  have  been  rid- 
den across  from  the  head  of  Green  River 
to  Camp  Brown  but  this  is  probably  quite 
a  difficult  task.  It  is  impossible  to  get  wa- 
gons   thru    these    passes,    therefore    leaving 


South  Pass  the  only  opening  thru  this  branch 
of  the  mountains  which  afforded  easy  passage 
for  people  traveling  with  wagons. 

A  far  more  level  country  would  have  been 
across  the  desert.  There  was  a  trail  which 
turned  out  ten  miles  west  of  Devil's  Gate 
thru  Crook's  gap,  but  there  was  a  stretch  of 
J  eighty  miles  from  there  to  the  Green  River 
without  water.  Rivers  came  up  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  sand  leaving  alkaline  pools 
which  were  not  fit  to  drink.  The  buffalo 
trails  crossed  the  north  edge  of  the  desert, 
also  antelope  trails,  but  the  emigrants  kept 
north  along  the  Sweetwater  thru  South  Pass. 
One  author  says:  "The  Sweetwater  takes 
us  below  the  foot  of  the  Big  Horns,  thru  the 
Devil's  Gate,  and  leads  us  gently  up  to  that 
remarkable  crossing  of  the  Rockies  known  as 
South  Pass,  a  spot  of  great  association." 

John  D.  Hunter,  by  some  was"  believed  to 
have  lived  in  captivity,  and  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  and  some  Plains  Indians, 
made  the  journev  to  the  Columbia  and  back 
thru  passes  in  the  Rockies,  probably  South 
Pass.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  these 
Plains'  Indians  antedated  the  first  white  man 
in  the  discovery  of  South  Pass. 

In  1743  the  Verendryes  just  missed  discov- 
ering South  Pass.  They  were  in  the  Wind 
River  mountains  about  100  miles  north  of  the 
long  looked  for  pass.  The  Snakes  and  Sho- 
shones,.  however,  frightened  them  by  telling 
them  that  the  hostile  Sioux  would  kill  them 
if  they  went  any  farther,  so  worn  out  and 
despairing  of  finding  the  Western  Sea  they 
turned  back. 

In  1811  John  Jacob  Astor's  land  party 
euided  by  Indians,  afraid  of  the  other  In- 
dians crossed  the  Rockies  thru  Union  Pass, 
eightv  miles  to  the  north  of  South  Pass. 

In '1812  Robert  Stuart  and  his  party  of 
trappers  just  missed  the  Pass. 

The  first  white  man  believed  to  have  dis- 
covered South  Pass  is  Etienne  Provost.  Pro- 
vost was  one  of  Ashley's  men.  It  seems  that 
William  Ashley  of  St.  Louis,  organized  a 
company  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Companv.  On  April  12,  1822,  his  first  ex- 
pedition "left  St.  Louis.  Ashley  sent  Andrew 
Henrv  with  eighty  men  to  the  Yellowstone 
country  to  trap.  Henry  sent  Etienne  Provost 
to  trap  to  the  southwest.  It  was  there,  while 
trapping  in  the  Wind  River  Mountain  that 
Provost  discovered  the  Pass  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  probably  gave  it  its  name  from  its 
location  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  James  Bridger  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Provost's  party  when  the  pass  was  dis- 
covered. 

In  1824,  General  Ashley  took  his  little 
wheeled  cannon  thru  South  Pass  to  his  fort 
at  Utah  Lake.  This  doubtless  was  the  first 
wheeled  vehicle  which  had  gone  over  this 
route. 

About  this  time  the  Missouri  Fur  Com- 
pany revived  under  the  leadership  of  Lisa, 
Pilcher,  Hempstead,  and  Perkins  carried  on 
their   operations   in   the   South    Pass   country. 

Although  to  Smith,  Sublette,  and  Jackson 
belongs  the  distinction  of  taking  the  first 
wagons  across  the  plains  into  the  mountains, 
nowhere  do  we  find  that  they  took  the  wa- 
gons  thru    South    Pass— that   honor   was   left 


to  Captain  E.  L.  Bonneville,  who  in  1832 
led  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  ten  frontiers- 
men across  the  plains  to  the  Rockies.  Bon- 
neville led  his  caravan  of  twenty  wagons 
hauled  by  "bull  teams,"  thru  South  Pass,  trac- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  wagons  the  Over- 
land Trail.  Captain  Bonneville  received  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  army  and  for  two 
years  carried  on  operations  around  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

Following  closely  after  Bonneville  in  1832 
we  find  Nathaniel  ).  Wyeth,  who  led  a  party 
of  adventurers  over  the  same  route  thru 
South  Pass  with  a  load  of  provisions  which 
he  intended  to  sell  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
At  that  time,  however,  there  was  a  change 
in  fur  companies  and  they  refused  to  buy  the 
provisions.  Wyeth  was  disgusted  and  re- 
turned to  the  East.  Soon  he  gathered  a  band 
of  Methodist  missionaries  and  turned  his  face 
westward  again  toward  the  Rockies.  Among 
these  missionaries  were  Jason  and  Daniel 
Lee. 

The  next  year  1835,  Samuel  Parker  and 
Whitman,  two  missionaries  set  out  by  the 
trail  thru  South  Pass  on  their  way  to  Oregon. 
Leaving  Parker,  near  the  western  boundary 
of  Wyoming,  Whitman  accompanied  by  two 
Nez  Perces  Indians,  boys,  returned  to  the 
cast.  While  East,  he  and  a  friend,  Rev. 
Spalding  by  name,  were  both  married  and 
in  1836  started  west  with  their  brides.  The 
party  consisted  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Spalding, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman,  Mr.  Gray  and  two 
Nez  Perces  boys. 

"From  the  Missouri  river  Dr.  Whitman's 
party  journeyed  with  a  fur  trader's  caravan. 
On  the  night  of  July  third  the  travelers 
reached  South  Pass.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  Fourth,  the  fur  trader's  caravan  jour- 
neyed on,  but  Whitman's  party  remained  in 
order  to  show  their  patriotism.  Dr.  Whit- 
man spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  then 
took  a  national  flag  and  a  Bible  from  the 
wagon.  After  placing  the  Bible  on  the  ground 
and  grasping  the  flag  in  his  hand,  he  raised 
his  voice  in  prayer.  Then  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  of  the  United  States  the  reverend 
man  took  possession  of  the  territory"  which 
is  now  our  glorious  state  of  Wyoming.  This 
patriotic  service  closed  with  a  hymn  led  by 
Mrs.   Whitman. 

Mrs.  Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spalding  were  the 
first  white  women  to  cross  over  the  Overland 
Trail  thru  South  Pass.  Soon  however  hun- 
dreds of  women  came  thru  on  their  way  to 
the  west. 

Soon  after  Whitman  had  aroused  the  peo- 
ple concerning  the  missionary  work,  Father 
Jean  Pierre  De  Smet  in  1840,  left  Westport 
with  a  party  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 
He  journeyed  thru  South  Pass  on  his  way  to 
the  Green  River  "rendezvous."  The  next 
spring  Father  De  Smet  returned  with  two 
priests  and  three  laymen,  they  were  met  at 
South  Pass  by  ten  lodges  of  the  faithful  Flat- 
heads.  Many  times  after  that  Father  De 
Smet  passed  back  and  forth  thru  South  Pass 
on  his  way  from  tribe  to  tribe  of  the  Indians 
as  he  performed  his  missionary  work. 
'(  )n  the  western  slope  of  these  mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village,  the  Black  Robe 

Chief  of  the  Mission, 


Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them 

of  Mary  and  Jesus, 
Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy  and  weep 

with  pain  when  they  hear  him." 

At  this  time  (1840),  the  Overland  Trail 
was  becoming  a  well  worn  road.  South  Pass 
was  the  resting  place  for  many  trains.  The 
fine  grass  and  water  there  afforded  excellent 
camping  grounds  and  gave  ample  opportunity 
for  repairing  and  getting  ready  for  the  long 
pull  west.  Altho,  to  some  travelers  the  jour- 
ney seemed  near  its  close  at  South  Pass, 
yet  it  was  only  half  over.  Up  to  this  time 
the  people  traveling  thru,  were  trappers, 
traders,  and  missionaries,  but  now  in  1842 
came  the  first  party  of  actual  colonists,  112 
in  number,  which  was  headed  by  Dr.  Elijah 
White,  who  was  sent  out  a  sub-Indian  agent. 

In  this  same  year,  1842,  Senator  Benton, 
a  patron  of  fur  trade  received  for  his  son- 
-in-law,  John  C.  Fremont,  a  detail  in  com- 
mand of  an  exploring  party  to  South  Pass. 
Fremont,  guided  by  Kit  Carson,  started  with 
a  party  from  Cyprian's  Chateau's  place  on 
the  Kansas,  and  reached  the  destination, 
South  Pass,  on  Aug.  8,  1842.  His  journey 
of  observation  was  continued  along  the  Wind! 
River  Mountains,  and  to  the  top  of  the  peak 
which  now  bears  his  name.  In  1843,  Fremont 
made  a  second  and  more  extended  govern- 
mental exploration  to  the  Rockies.  He  split 
up  his  party  and  sent  part  thru  South  Pass 
again. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  began  to  see  that 
the  white  men  were  pushing  into  their  coun- 
try to  stay,  they  began  their  depredations. 
The  South  Pass  country  afforded  them  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  carrying  on  their  war- 
fare. As  a  result,  the  government  established 
a  soldier  camp  about  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  northeast  of  South  Pass.  A  stockade 
and  post  were  built  and  called  Fort  Stam- 
baugh.  This  was  used  for  several  years  as 
a  protection  to  emigrants  in  the  pass  but 
several  battles  took  place,  they  were  of  no 
consequence. 

For  many  years  South  Pass  City  and  Camp 
Stambaugh  were  outfitting  posts  for  trappers 
and  traders.  The  Northwest  Fur  Cumpany 
established  a  trading  post  here,  which  after 
the  fur  animals  disappeared  was  used  as  a 
country  store. 

In  1847  the  Mormons,  led  by  Brigham 
Young  started  for  the  West.  An  advance 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Starbell,  con- 
sisting of  143  men,  72  wagons,  175  horses 
went  thru  South  Pass  in  search  fo  the  "Prom- 
ised Land."  During  the  summer,  party  after 
party  passed  thru  until  by  October  there  were 
approximately  4,000  Mormons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salt   Lake. 

In  1849,  the  great  cry  was  "Westward, 
Ho,"  and  "California."  Thousands  of  gold 
seekers  pushed  west.  One  authority  states 
that  42,000  people  crossed  the  continent  dur- 
ing this  year,  another  states  that  100,000  gold 
seekers  passed  over  the  trail  between  May 
and  October,  1849.  These  travelers  went  over 
the  trail  thru  South  Pass.  It  seemed  that 
there  was  an  endless  line  of  the  white  can- 
vass wagons  creeping  and  crawling  along 
over   the   way.      These  people   were  going  to 


stay  and  were  carrying  their  families  and  all 
of  their  household  possessions  with  them. 
"Close  at   their   sides  their  children  ran, 

and  urged  on  the  oxen, 
While  in   their  little  hands  they   clasped 

some  fragment  of  playthings." 

The  loads  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  it 
seemed,  on  the  long  journey  and  as  a  result 
carved  tables,  bureaus,  trunks,  chairs,  and 
everything  imaginable  were  strewn  along  the 
path.  Many  men  and  women  pitched  their 
camps  along  the  streams  in  South  Pass.  For 
some  now  the  journey  seemed  almost  over, 
but  for  some  the  journey  was  forgotten,  all 
thoughts  were  turned  upon  a  loved  one  who 
was  sick  and  dying  out  in  the  wilderness; 
or  else,  the  young  people  out  in  the  clear 
starlight  would  be  busy  with  their  love-mak- 
ing. Song  and  sorrow  were  alike  familiar 
to  the  trail. 

The  tremendous  stream  of  people  which 
started  in  '49  continued  until  so  many  people 
were  in  California  and  Oregon  that  by  1881 
a  mail  service  became  necessary.  Therefore 
Hockaday  and  Ligett  established  a  stage  line 
to  carry  mail  and  passengers.  This  line  ran 
over  the  regular  route  thru  South  Pass. 
Large  Concord  coaches  were  used  and  fine 
horses  and  Kentucky  mules.  The  stages 
went  night  and  day  at  full  speed. 

In  1858  Russell,  Majors,  and  Waddell  pur- 
chased the  stage  line.  These  men  had  in 
operation  6,250  freight  wagons,  and  75,000 
oxen. 

A  little  previous  to  this  time,  in  the  early 
fifties  the  first  gold  mined  in  Wyoming  was 
mined  in  South  Pass.  The  principal  strike 
was  made  in  Strawberry  gulch  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  Pass  vicinity.  Very  rich 
quartz  mines  have  been  found  in  South  Pass 
and  an  immense  amount  of  mining  has  been 
done  there  which  is  proof  enough  that  some 
day  it  will  be  the  center  of  industry. 

The  government  offered  a  prize  of  $40,000 
a  year  to  the  person  or  company  who  should 
first  build  a  telegraph  line  along  the  Over- 
land Trail.  A  California  Company  under- 
took the  enterprise  and  built  to  Salt  Lake. 
A  man  named  Creighton  began  at  the  east 
and  built  toward  Salt  Lake.  By  rushing  his 
line  thru  Creighton  completed  it  on  October 
17,  1861,  making  him  the  winner  of  the  prize. 
Telegraph  stations  were  established  along  the 
line,  one  being  placed  at  South  Pass. 

The  Indians  soon  learned  that  the  wires 
carried  messages  for  help,  so  they  were  not 
long  in  tearing  the  line  down.  Many  cruelties 
were  committed  by  the  savages.  South  Pass 
offered  a  fine  place  for  them  to  carry  on 
their  depredations.  Matters  began  to  grow 
very  serious,  until  finally  the  U.  S.  Volun- 
teers were  sent  out  to  fight  the  Indians. 

In  1859,  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell  un- 
dertook the  enterprise  of  the  Pony  Express. 
This  was  a  marvelous  undertaking.  The  men 
rode  day  and  night  thru  storm  and  sunshine. 
They  were  given  just  two  minutes  at  each 
station  in  which  to  change  horses  and  be  off. 
The  average  time  required  for  rushing  this 
mail  across  half  of  the  Continent  was  eight 
days.  This  was  once  cut  down  to  seven 
davs    and    seventeen    hours.      Two    noted    as 


Pony  Express  riders  were:  Buffalo  Bill, 
Cody,  and  Pony  Bob  (Robert  H.  Haslan). 
There  was  great  danger  from  Indians  and 
the  strain  upon  nerves  was  tremendous.  In 
all  the  time  that  the  Pony  Express  was  in 
operation,  however,  there  was  only  one  mail 
lost.  About  the  most  marvelous  ride  ever 
made  on  the  Overland  Trail  was  made  by  a 
Canadian,  Francis  Xavier  Aubrey,  who  rode 
on  a  bet  that  he  could  cover  the  distance 
between  Santa  Fe  and  Independence  (800 
miles)  in  eight  days.  The  bet  was  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Aubrey  did  not  stop  to  rest, 
changing  horses  every  hundred  miles.  He 
finished  the  ride  in  five  days  and  thirteen 
hours. 

About  1862,  the  stage  route  was  changed 
from  the  South  Pass  route  to  the  southern 
route  thru  Cheyenne  and  across  the  Laramie 
Plains.  This  was  brought  about  chiefly  from 
the  influence  of  Denver  men  who  persuaded 
Ben  Holliday,  then  proprietor,  to  change  the 
line.  From  that  time  on,  the  greater  number 
of  travelers  took  the  southern  route  instead 
of  going  thru  South  Pass.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifties  and  early  sixties,  surveyors 
crossed  Wyoming  hunting  a  line  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  A  railroad  could 
have  been  built  thru  South  Pass  but  the  In- 
dians were  bad  in  that  part  of  the  state  for 
one  reason,  and  then  the  surveyors  were 
after  the  shortest  way,  and  last  the  influence 
of  the  Denver  men  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  For  these  reasons  the  survey  was 
made  across  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
and  the  railroad  was  accordingly  constructed. 
After  the  construction  of  the  railroad  thru 
South   Pass   was   seldom  used  by   emigrants. 

In  1869  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  joined  her 
husband  and  three  children  at  the  mining 
camp  at  South  Pass.  Here  she  was  made 
the  first  woman  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  she  who  co-operated  with 
Colonel  Bright  in  securing  suffrage  for  the 
women  of  Wyoming. 

To  every  one  the  word  South  Pass  should 
call  up  the  early  history  of  Wyoming.  It 
was  the  gateway  to  the  western  civilization. 
Surely  a  place  with  so  many  historic  relations 
and  famous  associations  is  worthy  of  a  monu- 
ment. Do  not  let  us  forget  that  the  only 
monuments  which  we  have  for  it  today  are 
the  old  campfires,  which  will  soon  fade  from 
sight. 

"As    the    emigrant's    way    on    the    Western 

desert  is  marked  by 
Camp-fire  long  consumed^  and  bone  that 

bleach   in   the   sunshine." 

Essay  written  for  prize  offered  by  Jacques- 
Laramie  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R.,  Laramie,  Wyo., 
1911.  Written  by  Agnes  R.  Wright.  (This 
essay  won  the  prize.) 


EARLY  PIONEER  OF  WYOMING 

Tex  Eastwood  was  a  soldier  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  He  came  to  Wyoming  in  the 
early  fifties,  and  for  years  followed  the  trail 
as  a  trapper  and  a  scout.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  James  Bridger  and  was  acquainted 
with  Kit  Carson.  Tex  was  well  known  far 
and  near  in  the  Green  River  Valley.     He  had 


a  ranch  on  Big  Piney  and  this  was  his  home 
for  many  years.  He  also  raised  many  good 
horses,  and  oftentimes  had  them  stolen  by 
the  Indians.  The  summer  of  1878  at  the 
headwaters  of  Green  River,  his  horses  were 
all  stolen  by  the  Indians,  his  partner  killed 
and  himself  badly  wounded.  Tex  claimed 
after  he  was  wounded  he  wandered  about  in 
the  wilderness  for  fifteen  days,  with  neither 
food  nor  shelter.  All  he  lived  on  was  sage 
brush  and  grease  wood.  At  that  time  game 
was  plentiful  but  he  did  not  dare  fire  a  shot, 
as  he  knew  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  trappers  and  they 
took  charge  of  the  great  scout  until  he  had 
almost  recovered.  '  Tex  told  his  sad  story 
to  the  trappers  who  had  taken  charge  of  him. 
The  first  meal  they  gave  him  was  some  gruel 
from  dried  elk  meat,  and  a  small  cup  of  tea, 
and  he  said,  "that  was  the  best  meal  he  had 
ever  tasted."  He  was  so  near  starvation  and 
they  were  very  careful  in  his  diet.  They 
gave  him  the  same  kind  of  food  for  many 
days,  in  small  amounts  but  very  often.  The 
trappers  gave  Tex  the  very  best  of  care 
while  he  was  with  them. 

After  he  had  almost  recovered  the  trap- 
pers brought  Tex  down  to  Fontenelle  and 
left  him  with  John  W.  Smith  who  was  a 
good  friend  to  Tex  and  he  was  there  for 
many  months,  and  finally  fully  recovered 
from  his  severe  wounds.  He  then  went 
back  to  his  trapping  grounds.  I  heard  him 
say  once,  "that  he  caught  six  hundred  beaver 
in  the  tributaries  of  the  Green  River  in  one 
season."  He  always  received  good  prices 
for  the  furs,  and  as  he  understood  the  fur 
business  thoroughly  he  always  prepared  the 
furs  so  he  might  receive  good  prices.  He 
was  a  good  reliable  man  and  honest  in  all 
of  his  dealings.  He  was  a  man  that  was 
afraid  of  nothing  or  of  no  one.  He  left  a 
large  amount  of  property  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1894,  and  the  remains  were  placed  in  the 
cemetery  of  La  Barge. 

CLARENCE  HOLDEN, 

Fontenelle,  Wvo. 

June  3,  1923. 


THE   MOUNTAIN'S   SECRET 

What  secret  hold  ye  within  thy  walls, 
So  massive  from  base  to  crest? 

Mighty  and  fearless  ye  stand  aloof 
From  all  earth's  loveliness. 

Gigantic   thy    strength   for    such    support 
As  the  trees  and  rocks  demand, 

And  the  precious  metals  which  men  so  seek 
Ye  yield  and  defenseless  stand. 

Do  the  gloden  sun  and  the  fleecy  clouds 
Thy   silence  understand? 

They   rise  and   sink,   o'er  thy   topmost  brink, 
Baffling  bewildered  man, 

Who  may  worship  and  gaze  and  perhaps  un- 
derstand 

What  part  ve  are  of  the  Infinite's  plan. 
—Bess  Hilliard  Glafcke. 


To  the  State  Historian  of  Wyoming: 
Madam: 

"Old    timers"    can,    without    cost    to    them- 
selves,   do    a    great    service    to    their    friends, 


to  Wyoming,  and  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  vital  need  for  this  service,  and  only  "Old- 
timers"   can  give   it. 

A  host  of  fiction  writers,  through  many- 
years,  have  been  drawing  pen  portraits  of  the 
Western  pioneers.  More  recently  the  "movie 
people"  have  flooded  the  country  with  screen 
portrayals  of  those  same  pioneers.  Painters 
and  book  illustrators  have  evolved  innumer- 
able pictures  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
The  portraits,  the  portrayals,  and  the  pictures 
do  not  show  the  pioneer  as  he  really  was. 
They  set  forth  a  mere  swash-buckler,  but 
they  have  convinced  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  what  they  set  forth  is  an  accurate 
presentment. 

LTntil  recently  Westerners  could  afford 
amusedly  to  ignore  the  libel,  for  it  gave  no 
promise  of  harming  any  one  or  anything. 
But  conditions  have  changed,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  harm  has  been  clearly  re- 
vealed. 

The  many  immigrants  now  landing  in  the 
United  States  arrive  upon  its  shores  with  no 
knowledge  of  its  history.  Their  school  is 
the  "movie"  screen  and  the  short  story.  Thus 
they  rapidly  become  persuaded  that  the  West 
was  founded  and  shaped  by  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, that  it  had  no  worth  in  its  inception, 
that  it  has  no  merit  in  its  traditions. 

There  is  grave  danger  unless  this  concep- 
tion be  corrected.  At  least,  many  of  the 
Australian  contingent  in  the  late  World  War 
assert  that  there  is;  and  these  Australians 
are,  by  reason  of  their  own  experiences,  ex- 
pert judges.  These  Australians,  on  leaving 
home,  had  in  mind  naught  but  the  idea  of 
complete  and  enthusiastic  accord  with  their 
allies  in  assailing  the  German  army.  These 
Australians  received,  as  they  expected,  bul- 
lets from  the  German  army;  but  they  re- 
ceived, as  they  did  not  expect,  gibes  from 
their  allies;  gibes  so  frequent  and  so  galling, 
as  at  times  seriously  to  impair  morale.  They 
were  tauntingly  accused  of  being  the  de- 
scendents  of  criminals;  all  this  because  Eng- 
land, during  a  fewT  years  before  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Australia  began,  maintained  a  penal 
colony  at.  Botany  Bay  in  Australia  and  sent 
to  Botany  Bay  a  limited  number  of  convicts. 
"The  man  on  the  street"  of  England,  of  Can- 
ada, event  of  the  United  States  had,  for  the 
moment,  become  the  man  in  the  trenches. 
He  believed  that  the  Australian  soldiers 
traced  their  ancestry  to  the  felons  of  Botany 
Bay,  and  he  often  acted  accordingly. 

As  one  of  these  Australians  la"ter  said,  "Un- 
less the  Americans  substitute  a  truthful  pic- 
ture of  the  Western  pioneer  in  place  of  the 
libelous  caricature  that  now  prevails, that  cari- 
cature some  day  will  rise  up  and  haunt  fu- 
ture Americans  as  Botany  Bay  has  haunted 
us.  WThy  don't  the  Americans  advertise  the 
actual  Western  pioneer,  and  thus  convert  a 
national  liability  into  a  national  asset." 

Unfortunately  there  now  is,  in  written  or 
printed  form,  the  very  scantiest  record  of 
actual  doings  in  the  early  West.  Accordingly 
there  are  available  for  the  serious-minded  his- 
torian only  few  and  fragmentary  records 
wherefrom  to  construct  a  truthful  account. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  for  this  deficiency  to  be 
averted.     There  still  live  many  "Old-timers." 


If  they  will  write  you  letters  in  which  they 
tell  in  detail  of  what  they  saw  and  did  and 
suffered  in  the  bygone  days,  of  their  dealings 
with  their  fellow  pioneers,  whether  these  fel- 
low pioneers  were  honorable  or  infamous,  in 
which  they  tell  in  detail  of  wrongful  deeds 
as  well  as  of  praiseworthy  acts,  then  out  of 
the  aggregate  of  these  letters  will  come  a 
history  that  will  be  authoritative  and  conclu- 
sive. If,  however,  the  "Old-timers"  remain 
inactive  in  the  matter,  all  proof  of  decency 
will  die  with  them,  and  the  West  may  pass 
clown  in  history  with  the  unwarranted  stigma 
of  having  had  a  disgraceful  parentage. 

Let  the  "movies"  and  the  fictionists  con- 
tinue to  give  to  the  public,  for  its  entertain- 
ment, their  oftentimes  charming  pictures  of 
fictitious  Westerners,  but  let  the  public  be 
taught  that  the  pictures  are  inaccurate,  that 
the  average  Western  pioneer  was  a  construc- 
tive citizen,  a  builder  of  empire,  and  not  a 
"two  gun"  killer. 

Respectfullv  vours, 

PHILIP  ASHTON  ROLLINS. 


Gamaliel?     O,  Gamaliel! 

The  hearts  of  us  are  sad  today, 
The  eyes  of  us  are  dim  with  tears, 
'1  by  hand  no  longer  points  the  way, 
Thy  words  no  longer  still  our  fears, 
Gamaliel,  O,  Gamaliel! 

Disconsolate,  we  voice  our  woe; 
Our  souls  shrink  with  the  pain  of  it. 
Desolate,  we  voice  our  sorrow; 
Our  heads  bowed  with  grief  of  it. 
Gamaliel,  O,  Gamaliel. 

— E.  RICHARD  SHIPP. 
The  Wyoming  Poet. 
August  2,  1923. 
Written  on  President  Harding's  passing. 


CHAPMAN  DIARY 

Diary  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Chapman  who  left 
his  home  in  Illinois  on  March  12,  1849,  for 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  traversing  across 
what  is  now  Wyoming.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Phe  son,  Mr.  Albirt  Chapman,  an 
early  settler  and  prominent  citizen  of  Chey- 
enne, we  are  permitted  to  use  this  diary. 

Now  I  shall  book  something  of  my  Cali- 
fornia trip.  I  broke  up  housekeeping  March 
12th,  1849.  vStarted  for  the  relms  of  gold 
on  13th  and  I  left  St.  Louis  April  5th.  Ar- 
rived at  St.  Joseph  May  the  2nd. 

Wednesday  left  there  the  5th,  first  day  6 
miles  campt  on  the  bluffs  "noon;  10  miles 
campt  on  Musquto  branch  a  pleasant  stream; 
Missouri  bottom  heavy  timbered  the  rest  of 
which  is  rolling  prairie  in  delightful  mounds 
a  broken  country. 

The  3rd  day  12  miles  campt  on  Wolf  creek 
a  perfect  mud  hole  at  the  ford  a  delightful 
stream  we  saw  Indians  plenty  they  are  thick 
round   the  camps. 

May  8th,  9  m  passed  the  Indian  mission 
they  were  planting  corn.  Saw  plenty  of  In- 
dians they  said  fourteen  days  travels  to  Buf- 
falo. Sold  one  of  the  company  a  pony 
passed  the  lone  tree  it  was  desolate  monarch 
it  seems  to  be  the  lone  monitor  of  the  plains 
God's    mandate    bade    it    rise;     no    timber — 


campt  on  a  large  spring  in  prairie,  the  sun 
rose  and  set  behind  mounds  in  prairie.  Soil 
rich  grass  tolerable  game  scarce  snakes  plenty 
and  the  thought  of  my  wife  and  my  boy 
were  constant.      Some  company  fell  in. 

9th,  some  8  or  10  m  campt  in  prairie  on 
mound  no  timber  in  sight.  Stopped  at  noon 
organized,  adopted  constitution  T.  R.  Knopp 
Captain,  Maxey  Assistant  Captain  the  wea- 
ther cold  and  cloudy  appearance  of  rain. 
Whittock  and  Fowler  sick,  traveling  slow, 
nothing  extraordinary  happened  the  camp  in 
good  spirits. 

10th,  some  10  m  campt  on  Turkey  creek 
scattering  timber,  weather  cool,  a  talk  of 
more  company,  colera  in  the  camp  (Whit- 
tock) a  spirit  of  gloom  seems  to  prevail  over 
the  camp.  Every  soul  concerned  and  feelings 
not  expressed  but  conveyed  by  the  soul,  by 
the  jestures  of  every  creature. 

11th,  James  Whittock  died  with  colera 
about  noon,  spoken  high  of  by  his  comrades 
died  in  great  agony,  a  cloud  of  rain  passed 
over  in  which  the  spirit  took  shelter  that 
wafted  his  soul  away.  We  hurried  him  who 
left  his  beloved  wife  for  gold,  whose  flesh 
was  not  yet  cold,  campt  in  prairie  neither 
wood  nor  water  the  prowling  wolves  made 
music  for  the  night,  timber  and  game  scarce 
soil  extremely  rich. 

12th,  some  25m  all  prairies  along  the  road; 
timber  on  either  side  from  one  to  two  miles 
a  forced  march  for  no  cause  except  to  show 
the  hand  of  inexperience  and  ignoring  offi- 
cers. The  rapture  scenes  that  rises  to  my 
sight  make  our  travels  —  fields  of  delight, 
campt  in  the  regions  of  the  creek  Nemahah 
a  great  stream  of  water  passed  a  pond  in 
prairie  of  pretty  and  clear  water. 

Sun.  13th  lay  by  on  the  Nemaha,  turkeys 
in  camp  prim  and  brown  overhauled  our  load. 
Elected  a  second  captain.  James  Bowers, 
rained  in  morning. 

M.  14th,  20  mi  campt  on  small  branch  an 
ox  took  lame  timber  and  water  plenty  wea- 
ther cold  and  cloudy  appearance  of  rain  a 
dead  ox  found  a  calf  and  shot  it. 

T.  15th,  18  or  20  mi  campt  on  Blue  river 
a  considerable  stream  of  water  clear  and  cold 
some  body  had  left  their  wagon  some  trouble 
to  get  a  cross  timber  tolerable  prairie  coun- 
try rolling  country  game  scarce. 

W.  16th,  15  m  lame  ox  campt  in  prairie 
these  prairies  divine  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  God  Divine  took  in  company  2  wagons 
one  lady  passed  10  graves  twixt  here  and  St. 
Joseph  a  creek  in  evening  game  scarce  soil 
good.  

Th.  17,  16  miles  prairie  in  rising  mounds 
the  camp  in  good  spirits  our  team  fresh. 

F.  18,  18  miles  prairie  some  timber  passed 
the  man  by  his  trunk  supposed  to  be  set  out 
crossed  several  streams  of  water. 

Sat.  19th,  20  m  camped  on  little  Blue  river 
it  is  pretty  high  a  great  stream  of  water 
colera  in  the  camp  rained  in  the  morning  and 
about  3  o'clock  a.  m.  an  Indian  rode  into 
camp  at  the  top  of  speed  was  apprehended 
by  the  guard  and  rode  away  as  fast  as  he 
came  he  came  no  doubt  to  see  what  chance 
there  was  for  a  stampede  I  was  on  guard 
myself  and  had  he  came  a  jump  or  two  far- 


ther  I  should  have  shot.  T  had  my  gun  in 
pood  trim  he  frightened  the  cattle  this  was 
the  first  frightful  times  I  have  seen  we  ran 
great  risk  we  passed  soon  some  fellows  from 
Illinois,  Bloomington  who  lost  40  yoke  of 
oxen  come  into  game  country  here  we  saw 
very  frequently  the  head  of  an  antelope  or 
deer  brought  to  the  road  side  grass  and  soil 
verv  poor  poor  yielding  soil.  Comer  still 
worse  most  likely  will  die. 

S.  20th  lay  by  on  the  Blue.  Comer  died 
of  colera  died  very  suddenly  great  pain.  Had 
plenty  of  fish  saw  signs  of  Buffalo.  Died 
about  4  o'clock. 

M.  21,  18  or  20  mi  campt  on  Blue  poor 
soil  nothing  of  importance  took  place. 

T.  22nd,  20  m  campt  on  branch  of  Blue 
water  and  wood  plenty  of  game. 

W.  23rd,  some  20  mi  campt  on  Piatt  River 
the  river  surprised  us  all  so  large  over  one 
mile  across  scarce  of  timber  the  bluffs  look 
as  desolate  and  romantic  saw  antelope  plenty 
his  surprising  speed  can  baffle  both  horses 
and  guns. 

Th.  24th,  12  m  campt  4  miles  this  side  of 
the  Fort  Chiles  passed  the  fort  about  noon 
I  stopped  in  fort  half  day  and  all  night  had 
a  wagon  box  made  there  the  fort  was  built 
of  sod  not  a  solid  material  house  in  fort  a 
perfect  new  city,  torrents  of  rain  fell. 

F.  25th,  12  m  campt  on  Platte  had  wood 
and  water  road  bad  lots  of  teams  swampt 
broke  down  and  timber  scarce  soil  poor,  had 
a   fight. 

vSat.  26th  18  m  camp  Platte  lots  of  frost 
grass  good. 

S.  27th,  18  m  campt  on  Platte  beautiful 
day  qnite  warm  and  pleasant.  Saw  elks, 
antelope,  killed  wolf  and  hare  roads  getting 
better. 

M.  28th,  18  m  campt  on  a  little  stream  a 
tributary  of  Piatt  killed  2  antelope  in  buffalo 
country. 

T.  29th,  15  m  campt  on  Platte  rained  all 
night  and  blew  like  pell-mell. 

W.  30  Lay  by  cold  rained  all  day  very 
uncomfortable. 

Thr  31st  12  m  killed  a  buffalo.  Saw  an  elk 
and  Antelope  and  campt  water  and  wood 
Rocky   Bluffs   appeared. 

F.  June  1st,  15  m  campt  on  a  slew  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Platte  had  lots  of  buffalo 
meat. 

Sat.  2nd,  15  m  campt  on  big  Platte  killed 
another  buffalo  crossed  at  the  lower  ford. 

S.  3rd,  16  m  campt  on  Platte  killed  antel- 
opes lots. 

M.  4  lay  by  several  of  our  wagon  box  and 
repacked    (lion   took   lame). 

T.  5th,  15  m  campt  on  river  ox  very  lame 
had  to  turn  him  out  passed  some  wigwams 
and   Indians  of  the  Sioux  tribe. 

W.  6th,  15  m  my  train  before  I  had  stayed 
behind  with  my  ox  behind  some  8  or  10  m. 

Th.  7  still  behind  ox  lame. 

Friday,  June  8th,  Still  behind  come  in  sight 
of  the  courthouse  rock  a  stupendous  sight 
some  3  or  4  hundred  feet  high  one  of  natures 
curiosities  has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
castle  a  romantic  scene  a  place  where  the 
poet  might  take  tea  and  see  the  sun  set  lit- 
erally in  the  distant  western  ground  come  in 
sight  of   Chimney   Rock. 


June,  Sunday  10th,  20  miles,  camped  on 
Scotts  Bluffs  at  a  spring,  Bluffs  clothed  with 
cedar  and  pine. 

Monday,  11th,  25  miles,  camped  on  a  small 
Creek  passed  Scotts  Bluffs  came  in  sight  of 
Rocky  Mountains,  Laramie  Peak,  its  appear- 
ance is  as  a  rising  cloud  it  was  high,  the  nest 
of  things. 

Tuesday,  12th,  18  miles,  camped  on  the 
Platte  Willman  behind  with  lame  steer. 

Wednesday,  13th,  5  or  6  miles,  we  camped 
at  Fort  Laramie,  in  fording  the  river  we  got 
all  things  wet.  The  company  drove  off  and 
left  us  in  distress. 

Thursday,  14th,  still  at  the  fort  trailer  wa- 
gons, etc  etc. 

Friday,  15th,  8  miles  left  the  fort  and  camp- 
ed on  Platte  nothing  extra  ordinary  took 
place. 

Saturday  16th,  20  miles  camped  on  a  small 
swift  stream  fed  from  the  mountains  passed 
the  warm  springs. 

Sunday,  1 7th,  lay  by  fitted  our  wagon  set 
the  tires  and  mit  in  an  extra  etc. 

Monday,  18th.  some  18  miles,  camped  by 
a  fine  stream  of  water.  Horse  creek  found 
a  box  of  coffee  commenced  to  travel  with 
company  Buel  of  Missouri  and  Levens  of  Il- 
linois, crossed  the  Black  Hills  some  of  them 
verv  broken. 

Tuesday,  19th.  10  miles,  still  on  the  Black- 
hills  and  camped  on  them. 

Wednesday,  20th,  16  miles,  camped  6  miles 
from  Platte  at  a  spring. 

Thursdav.  21st.  18  miles,  struck  Platte  at 
Deer  Creek,  Jerseyville  Company  was  cross- 
ing the  Platte  camped  on  Platte. 

Friday  22nd,  17  miles  camped  at  the  More- 
ior  ferrv. 

Saturday,  23rd.  lay  at  the  ferry  refitted  our 
Buggy. 

Sunday,  24th,  crossed  the  ferry  and  went 
5  miles  camned  on   Platte. 

Monday,  25th,  281/  miles  camped  at  Wil- 
low spring  saw  any  amount  of  deer  and  lame 
oxens. 

Tuesday,  26th,  15  miles,  camped  on  a  small 
stream  of  water,  fine  lots  of  small  rains  a 
heavenly  shower  refreshed  animate  creation 
as  well  as 8  miles  from  Sweetwater. 

Wednesday  27th.  came  to  Independence 
Rock  it  is  a  large  mass  of  solid  rock  cov- 
ered with  a  thousand  names,  mine  I  left  on 
the  W  side,  it  seems  to  have  been  ushered 
from  the  bowels  of  th^  earth. 

Thursday  28th,  15  miles  camped  on  Sweet- 
water passed  the  Devils  Gate  it  is  a  pap  in 
the  mountains  '  which  the  water  foueht 
through,  some  thirtv  feet  wide  the  banks  400 
feet  perpendicular  high. 

Friday  29th,  16  or  18  miles  camped  on  the 
vSweetwater. 

Saturday  30th.  15  miles  on  Sweetwater  T 
killed  a  mountain  hare  and  an  antelope  T 
went  hunting  myself. 

July,  Sunday  1st,  lay  by  on   Sweetwater. 

Monday,  2nd,  8  miles,  roue-h  roads  saw 
lots  of  snow  wind  cold  high  hills  approach- 
ing  the   mountains. 

Tuesday  3rd,  15  miles  came  to  the  summit 
passed  the  ice  springs  had  plenty  of  ice  the 
mountains  amazing  high.  A  person  to  be 
placed    there    of    a    sudden    would    wake    in 


their  dream  that  he  had  escaped  from  this 
earth  would  think  he  was  in  realms  unknown. 
Started  on  the  descent  then  down  the  rugged 
cliffs  we  passed  our  way  over,  our  wagons 
began  to  rack  and  tremble  loose.  Came  to 
the  pacific  springs  and  camped. 

Wednesday  4th,  now  broke  on  us  the  Am- 
erican Anniversary  the  bright  sun  seemed 
to  bring  good  and  merry  tidings  from  the 
east.     12  miles  camped  on   Little  Sandy. 

Thursday  5th,  12  miles  camped  on  Big 
Sandy,  caught  the  old  company  took  the 
cut  off. 

Friday,  6th,  Lay  by  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  then  went  for  Green  River  53 
miles  no  water  first  end  of  road  good  the  last 
pretty  rough  got  Green  River  about  Sunday 
8th,  ferried  the  river. 

Monday  9th,  8  miles  camped  on  a  creek 
fine  grass  passed  the  old  company  at  noon. 

Tues,  Wed,  Thurs,  Friday  traveling  from 
Green  River  to  Bare  River  good  grass  and 
1  lenty  of  sage  and  come  to  Bare  River  on 
Friday.  And  on  Sat.  Sun.  Mon.  Tue.  & 
Wed.,  till  noon  traveling  down  Bare  River 
which  is  a  camping  ground  from  where  we 
came  to  it  till  we  left.  The  Soda  Springs 
are  a  great  curiosity.     We  left  Bare  River. 

Wednesday  18th,  at  noon  traveled  15  miles 
on  a  westerly  direction  had  splendid  grass 
and  water  and  willows.  Took  Hedgepeth's 
cut  off. 

Saturday  21st,  15  miles  grass  wood  and 
water  plenty  at  noon  and  night. 

Sunday,  22nd,  25  miles  no  water  in  this 
distance  good  grass  and  tolerable  good  road 
come  to  water  in  spring  hollow  water  and 
grass  plenty,  mountain  sage  also.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  all  the  aforesaid  cut  off  is  good 
road  with  the  exception  of  a  few  steep  short 
pulls. 

Monday  23rd,  9  miles  camped  at  a  spring 
just  on  the  W.  side  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountains. 

Tuesday  24th,  23  miles  camped  on  a  creek 
m  valley. 

Wednesday  25th,  6  miles  camped  on  raft 
on  river  in  sight  of  the  Hall  Road. 

October  17th,  1849.  Westward.  This  day 
W.  C.  Crabb  and  self  desolved,  one  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  wagon  $142.50  divided  71  %. 
The  cradle,  1  shovel,  1  frying  pan,  1  tin,  1 
coffee  pot  and  blue  buckett.  Note  of  80 
dollars  to  James  Brady,  Hankins,  Ceavers, 
Davis  and  Hannibal  House  *  *  * 

Sat.  Dec.  8th,  1849.  Started  from  Sacre- 
mento  to  getting  out  timber  up  the  Sacri- 
mento  with  following  names.  Commenced 
work  Fridav  14th. 

Alvev  y4  F.     S.     S.     M.  T. 

Baker  ^11  11 

Burk  y4      1      1     y2      1 

Constant  YA        1        1      l/2        1 

Calev  %       1       1     y2       1 

Williams  ^11^1 

Hauley  y2       1      y2       1    /2 

An  account  of  duebills  out  to  the  following 
persons  bearing  date  Jan.  3,  1850. 
T.  2nd, 

Burk  the  sum  $115.00 

W.  W.  Sheby  the  sum  122.50 

Constant   the   sum  87.25 

Sealv  the  sum  71.25 

T.  B.  Alvey  paid  84.00 


March  1st,  1850  Received  of  W.  W.  Chap- 
man 164  stick  of  hewn  timber  from  7  to  11 
feet  long  and  from  four  to  eight  square 
inches  amount  1476  feet,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  which  is  due  Hardy  the  afore- 
said lumber  received  from  Alex  Little  to  be 
sold  at  30  cents  per  foot. 

March  the  2nd,  1850  This  day  Alex  Little 
myself  and  Hosa,  an  Indian  boy  started  from 
Vernon  to  the  mines  of  gold. 

March  3rd  took  another  Indian  William, 
Indians  left  May  the  7th,  1850. 

March  14th,  Things  which  I  bought  sugar 
and  flour  $7.80,  flour  pork,  20.00  Beef  11.00, 
Beans  and  Eugar  9.00,  shoes  3  pair  *  *  * 
12.00  tobacco  1.00  to  E.  Eldred  for  hailing 
goods  and  tools  15.00  by  Joseph  Crabb  beef 
&  25.00  from  ship  3.00     *     *     * 

September  6,  1850  left  the  mines  Francisco 
17th,  arrived  at  Reoley's  7th  of  October,  ar- 
rived at  San  Juan  4th  of  May,  left  San  Juan 
14th  Mav. 


Duluth,  Minn.,  July  5th,   1898. 
Col.  C.  G.  Coutant,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Dear  Col:— 

Your  letter  enclosing  some  pages  of  history 
of  Fort  Washakie,  only  reached  me  today. 

I  have  such  a  press  of  work  on  hand  that 
I  am  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  the 
doing  of  any  "history"  work,  but  have  run 
off  something  in  that  line  that  you  are  wel- 
come to  if  you  feel  inclined  to  use,  and  if  it 
be  not  too  late  to  be  available,  which  I  ex- 
pect is  the  case.  Should  you  wish  to  use  any 
part  of  that  which  I  send,  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  a  blue  pencil  on  it. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  A.  TARRUP. 

The  telegraph  line  was  built  after  my  time. 
Dr.  Maghee  of  Rawlins  could  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming. 

Latitude  42-59  North. 

Longtitude  31-51  West  Wash. 

Located  on  the  Shoshone  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  Wind  River  Valley,  thirty-two 
miles  a  little  east  of  north  from  Atlantic 
City,  Wyoming.  The  Post  to  which  this  is 
the"  successor  was  established  on  June  28th, 
1869,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Lander, 
the  county  seat  of  Fremont  County,  Wyo- 
ming, and  was  then  designated  as  a  sub-post 
of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

It  was  named  Camp  Augur  in  compliment 
to  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Augur,  U.  S.  A., 
then  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Platte. 

The  Post  was  established  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Shoshone 
and  Bannock  Indians  for  their  protection 
against  the  Sioux,  Arapahoes,  and  Cheyenne 
as  well  as  other  hostile  bands. 

Temporary  quarters  were  soon  erected  and 
occupied  by  a  company  of  the  4th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry under  command  of  Colonel  Bartlett 
of  the  same  regiment.  Its  designation  was 
changed  to  Camp  Brown  in  accordance  with 
General  Orders  No.  12,  Headquarters  De- 
partment of  the  Platte,  March  28,  1870,  and 
on  August  20,  of  the  same  year,  it  was  an- 
nounced as  an  independent  Post  by  General 
Orders  No.  35,  Headquarters  Department  of 
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the  Platte,  series  of  1870  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Captain  Frederick  H.  Brown, 
18th  Infantry,  who  was  killed  at  the  Fort 
Phil  Kearny  massacre,  December  21,  1866. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  Captain  Robert  A. 
Torrey,  13th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Cavalry,  re- 
lieved the  garrison  then,  at  Camp  Brown 
and  was  given  orders  to  select  a  site  for  the 
post  to  be  moved  to,  which  was  done  June 
26th,  1871,  the  location  being  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  South  Fork  of  Little  Wind  River 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  above  its 
junction  with  the  North  Fork,  where  Fort 
Washakie  now  stands,  on  the  Shoshoni  In- 
dian Reservation;  the  old  post  was  aban- 
doned, all  available  material  being  transport- 
ed to  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
post.  Adobes  were  the  material  selected  for 
the  construction  of  the  post,  and  by  autumn 
the  officers  and  troops  were  well  and  com- 
fortably housed,  almost  entirely  by  their  own 
labor. 

Lieut.  H.  C.  Pratt,  13th  Infantry,  was  one 
of  the  first  officers  to  serve  at  the  new  post. 
Lieut.  John  B.  Guthrie,  since  captain  of-  his 
own  old  company,  and  recently  wounded  in 
the  battles  before  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  considerable  time  at  the  post. 
Dr.  R.  B.  Grimes,  now  a  well  known  phy- 
sician at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  was  one  of 
the  early  post  surgeons,  and  so  was  Dr. 
Maghee,  the  well  known  physician  and  sur- 
geon at  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  who  rendered 
effective  service  both  at  the  post  and  with 
Captain  Bate's  expedition  against  hostile  In- 
dians. 

Captain  A.  E.  Bates,  since  a  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  with  his  Company 
of  the  2nd  U.  S.  Cavalry  formed  a  part  of 
the  garrison  at  an  early  day. 

Major  Baker  of  the  2nd  Cavalry,  a  well 
known  fighter  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  later  in  Indian  campaigns,  commanded 
the  post  at  one  time,  being  relieved  in  the 
winter  of  73-74  to  command  an  expedition 
against  hostile  Indians. 

Hostile  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the  old 
post  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Company  "A," 
13th  Infantry,  resulting  in  a  very  lively  skir- 
mish which  took  place  within  sight  of  where 
Lander  now  stands,  no  serious  damage  be- 
ing done  by  the  enemy  who  were  beaten  off. 
Somewhat  later  a  woman  living  near  the 
site  of  the  abandoned  post  was  murdered 
and  mutilated  by  Indians.  A  number  of 
other  hostile  raids  were  made  at  different 
times,  the  settlers  being  kept  in  an  almost 
constant   state  of  alarm. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  post  was  ordered  to  take  a  com- 
pany of  men  and  explore  toward  the  head 
of  Big  Wind  River  to  ascertain  whether  a 
practicable  route  for  a  wagon  road  existed, 
and  loaded  wagons  were  taken  above  the 
mouth  of   De   Noire   Fork. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1874  the  Northern 
Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  two  bands  at  that 
time  affiliated  with  the  Indians  belonging  to 
Red  Cloud's  Agency;  usually  made  their 
home  at  "Pumpkin  Butte,"  near  the  Powder 
River,  or  further  west  in  the  valley  of  the 
Big  Horn  where  the  Wind  River  breaks 
through    the    Big    Horn     Mountains.       From 


this  last  point  they  commenced  a  series  of 
raids  upon  the  friendly  Shoshones  near  Camp 
Brown  (Fort  Washakie)  in  the  Wind  River 
country,  also  stealing  stock  from  the  settlers 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  and  Little  Popo- 
aggie  Rivers. 

Captain  A.  E.  Bates  with  Troop  "B,"  2nd 
Cavalry,  a  detachment  of  Company  "A,"  13th 
Infantry  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
friendly  Shoshones,  started  from  Camp 
Brown  (Fort  Washakie)  to  break  up  a  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes,  discovered  about  ninety  miles 
from  Camp  Brown,  and  on  July  4th,  1874, 
came  up  with  and  engaged  them,  and  after 
a  gallant  fight  completely  defeated  the  hos- 
tiles  near  Bad  Water  branch  of  the  Wind 
River,  Wyoming.  Twenty-six  Indians  were 
killed,  over  twenty  wounded  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ponies  captured.  The  troops 
had  four  killed  and  six  wounded,  among  the 
latter  being  Lieut.  R.  H.  Young,  4th  Infan- 
try. 

On  December  30th,  1878,  the  designation 
of  the  post  was  changed  to  Fort  Washakie, 
pursuant  to  General  Orders  No.  9,  Head- 
quarters Division  of  the  Missouri,  series  of 
1878,  in  compliment  to  an  Indian  named 
"Washakie,"  chief  of  the  Shoshones  in  Wyo- 
ming, wrho  is  a  half  breed  Snake  and  Flat- 
head, with  a  benevolent  and  kindly  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  well  made,  strictly  hon- 
est, and  possesses  superior  intelligence  and  in- 
fluence, brave  to  a  fault,  and  long  time  friend 
of  the  white  man. 

On  April  29th,  1882,  Lieut.  George  H. 
Morgan,  Third  Cavalry,  with  a  detachment 
of  six  men  from  Troop  "K"  of  the  same 
regiment,  was  sent  from  the  post  to  arrest 
"Ute  Jack,"  a  chief  of  the  White  River  Utes. 
Armed  with  knife,  "Ute  Jack"  resisted  arrest, 
attempted  to  escape,  when  he  was  wounded 
by  a  shot  from  the  guard.  He  then  took 
refuge  in  an  Indian  tepee  where  he  obtained 
a  carbine  and  succeeded  in  killing  the  ser- 
geant of  the  detachment.  Major  Mason, 
Third  Cavalry,  arrived  on  the  spot  soon  after, 
and  further  measures  were  taken,  resulting  in 
the  capture  and  death  of  the  Indian.  Fort 
Washakie  has  been  continuously  occupied 
from  its  establishment  to  date. 


CHERRY  CREEK  MASSACRE 

W.  W.  Towse,  my  father,  a  native  of 
Qubec,  Maine,  passed  away  at  Chivington, 
Colo.,  four  years  ago  at  the  age  fo  84.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  a  seafaring  man,  went 
to  California  through  Panama,  came  to  Wyo- 
ming ahead  of  the  LTnion  Pacific,  had  a 
ranch  at  Rawlins.  I  last  visited  him  in  1915. 
He  then  told  of  the  Indian  affair  outlined 
in  the  Coutant  notes.  The  object  of  the  at- 
tack, which  was  made  on  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  town  at  the  same  time  was  to 
secure  horses  in  a  corral  near  the  Springs. 
Several  Indians  fired  on  us  children  at  long 
range.  Our  mother  rushed  us  in  the  old  log 
house  and  barricaded  the  door.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  town  Perry  Smith  at  the  slaugh- 
ter house  replied  to  the  fire  of  the  hostiles. 
This  group  quickly  rejoined  the  party  at  the 
west  end.  Father,  on  the  best  horse  in  the 
settlement  and  with  an  excellent  rifle  started 
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with  several  others  after  the  Indians  and 
overtook  them  at  a  place  called  "Cherry 
Creek."  Here  the  little  engagement  took 
place  as  described  in  the  Coutant  notes.  Fa- 
ther said  the  Indians  made  a  great  effort  to 
carry  off  the  body  of  the  one  he  had  killed. 
I  asked  him  why  he  exposed  himself  as  he 
did  and  he  said  that  he  had  only  contempt 
for  an  Indian  with  a  rifle,  that  the  Redman 
did  not  understand  the  "use  of  a  hind  sight.' 
It  is  related  that  several  bullets  broke  the 
dust  near  father. 

The  body  of  the  Indian  was  taken  to  the 
railway  track  and  brought  into  town  on  a 
switch  engine.  After  much  bantering  father 
proceeded  to  scalp  the  Indian,  though  he  did 
not  care  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Mother  would 
not  allow  the  scalp  in  the  house  and  father 
and  "Uncle  Dan"  Towse,  his  brother,  stowed 
it  in  a  large  tin  can  in  the  barn  for  the  night. 
A  few  days  later  father  sold  it  to  a  Chicago 
newspaper  man  for  $50.00. 

I  believe  that  father  was  also  with  the 
party  that  killed  a  number  of  raiding  Indians 
at  a  place  called  "Lone  Pine."  This  affair 
was  investigated  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Father  also 
joined  a  number  of  prospecting  parties  north 
of  the  Sweetwater  into  the  South  Pass  coun- 
try, where  they  met  fighting  Indians  and  on 
one  occasion  were  besieged  in  a  log  cabin 
for  several  days.  They  were  well  prepared 
for  this.  The  camp  was  on  a  hilltop  and 
they  had  ample  supplies  of  food  and  water. 

My  Uncle  Dan  Towse,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  banker  in  Southern  Colorado,  was 
also  a  typical  frontiersman.  He  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  only  man  who  ever  made 
Jack  Watkins,  a  famous  bad  man  of  the  day, 
"take  water." 

ED  TOWSE,  of  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Chevenne,  Wyoming. 

July  2,  1923. 


EARLY  EXPLORERS 

By  GEORGE  H.  CROSS 
Last  winter  our  Legislature  commenced 
making  inquiries  regarding  early  explorers 
with  the  intention  of  giving  their  names  to 
new  counties,  but  they  ignored  one  I  call  the 
greatest  early  explorer  of  Wyoming,  a  man 
who  made  himself  immortal.  I  refer  to  Rob- 
ert Stuart,  who  in  1812,  as  leader  of  the  Astor 
Expedition  crossed  what  is  now  Wyoming, 
on  his  way  to  report  to  Mr.  Astor  in  New 
York. 

Robert  Stuart  with  his  little  band  of  heroes 
started  from  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  the  29th  day  of  June, 
1812,  well  equipped  with  both  saddle  and 
pack  horses,  and  after  a  long,  hazardous  jour- 
ney, reached  the  border  of  what  is  now  Wyo- 
ming, where  the  Indians  stole  all  their  horses, 
leaving  them  on  foot  In  an  unknown  country 
among  hostile  savages. 

You  can  imagine  how  they  felt  probably. 
Some  of  you  old  timers  have  been  in  the 
same  predicament  when  you  lost  your  horses 
in  the  mountains  or  on  the  prairie  and  hunted 
them  for  days  without  finding  them,  running 
the  risk  of  being  scalped.  Fortunately  for 
the  Astorians  they  got  a  horse,  although 
jaded,  for  a  few  trinkets  from  a  friendly  band 


of  Indians,  which  proved  a  savior  to  them, 
as  among  other  things  they  made  him  carry 
their  scanty  supply  of  bedding.  Several  times 
thev  nearly  died  of  starvation,  as  no  game 
of  any  kind  was  encountered  for  many  days. 
The  severity  of  the  winter  had  driven  it 
south,  but  a  trap  they  had,  proved  a  God- 
send, as  with  it  they  caught  a  beaver,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  wolf.  They  got  into  what 
is  now  Wyoming  in  October,  1812,  passing 
the  Teton  mountains.  These  mountains  re- 
ceived their  name  from  French-Canadian 
trappers  in  the  employ  of  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company,  Teton  meaning  "a  woman's 
breast." 

In  1787,  McKenzie,  McTavish,  McGillivray, 
McLeod,  and  other  Scotch  fur  traders  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  founded  the  famous 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  the  most  aggres- 
sive fur  company  that  ever  operated  on  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  "Nor- 
vvesters"  as  they  were  familiarly  called,  be- 
came at  this  time  the  chief  influence  in  trade 
and  in  public  affairs  in  French  Canada.  The 
executive  and  legislative  councils  of  Lower 
Canada  were  made  up  of  Nor-westers  or 
those  under  their  influence.  Even  the  judges 
on  the  bench  must  bow  before  this  powerful 
combination.  Although  Canada  had  been 
taken  from  France  by  Great  Britain  less  than 
thirty  years  previously,  this  company  won 
the  affections  of  the  French  Canadians,  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of  whom  they 
employed  as  trappers  and  voyagers,  dispers- 
ing them  over  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
territory,  now  known  as  the  Candaian  North- 
west, the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming, 
the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  not  being  at  that  time  desig- 
nated. Forts  were  established  over  this  im- 
mense territory  by  the  Company.  The  chief 
officials  were  called  by  them  bourgeois,  and 
were  Scotchmen,  and  the  employees,  French 
Canadians.  This  accounts  for  so  many  of 
the  physical  objects  in  our  western  States 
having  French  names. 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  company's 
power  and  influence,  John  Jacob  Astor,  who 
established  Fort  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river  in  1811,  was  regarded  by  it 
as  an  intruder,  and  was  boldly  opposed  by 
its  trappers,  who  occupied  the  headwaters  of 
the  streams  and  succeeded  in  monopolizing 
the  fur  trade.  Mr.  Astor  was  glad  to  sell 
out  in  1813  to  these  determined  traders  of 
Montreal. 

In  1805  Lewis  and  Clark  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  finding  a  pass  across  the  mountains 
on  their  exploring  journey  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  when  the  Indian  woman,  Sacajawea, 
wife  of  Chaboneau,  an  employee  of  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  showed^  them  a 
way  through  the  mountain  defiles.  The  Nor'- 
westers  had  evidently  overrun  this  unknown 
country  prior  to  the  advent  of  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

To  return  to  our  explorers,  Robert  Stuart 
and  his  companions,  who  after  passing  the 
Teton  mountains  hopelessly  wandered  in  dif- 
ferent directions  until  they  discovered  the 
Sweetwater  river.  Descending  it  they  came 
to    the    North    Platte    river    which    they    fol- 
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lowed,  as  it  ran  in  an  easterly  direction,  be- 
lieving it  would  lead  them  to  the  Missouri 
river  and  civilization,  passing  on  the  wav  the 
present  site  of  the  Pathfinder  dam,  and  going 
into  winter  quarters  just  below  it,  where  they 
built  a  warm,  comfortable  log  cabin.  As 
game  was  plentiful  they  soon  had  their  larder 
well  stocked  with  buffalo,  deer  and  elk  meat, 
sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
The  party  now  reveled  in  abundance  after 
all  they  had  suffered  from  hunger,  fatigue 
and  the  severity  of  a  cold,  hard  winter. 

From  such  happy  dreams  they  were  start- 
led one  morning  at  day-break  by  a  savage 
yell,  and  much  to  their  dismay  saw  the  tim- 
ber on  the  river  alive  with  Indian  warriors, 
whom  they  soon  found  out  to  be  an  Arapahoe 
war  party  on  the  trail  of  some  Crows  who 
had  carried  off  some  of  their  women  and 
most  of  their  horses,  from  a  village  situated 
several  days  to  the  east. 

The  Stuart  party  invited  the  Indians  to 
partake  of  their  hospitality,  which  they  were 
delighted  to  do,  gormandizing  all  day  and 
for  a  good  part  of  the  following  night.  The 
next  morning,  fortunately  for  the  Astorians, 
the  Indians  left,  carrying  with  them  winter 
stores  to  last  them  a  week.  As  soon  as  the 
Indians  were  out  of  sight,  the  little  party 
held  a  council  and  determined  to  move  and 
thus  take  no  chance  of  the  savages  returning, 
so  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1812,  they 
left  their  comfortable  winter  camp,  where 
they  had  enjoyed  sweet  repose,  and  a  well 
earned  rest  for  five  short  weeks. 

The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  the  snow 
deep  and  crusted  through,  which  they  broke 
at  every  step,  causing  soreness  of  the  feet. 
They  hurried  on,  sleeping  where  night  over- 
took them,  going  down  the  north  side  of  the 
Platte  river,  passing  in  sight  of  the  present 
towns  of  Casper,  Glenrock  and  Douglas,  and 
the  future  site  of  historic  Fort  Laramie,  and 
going  into  winter  quarters  a  second  time, 
about  on  the  border  of  the  present  States  of 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska.  There  they  so- 
journed for  a  time,  reaching  St.  Louis  on  the 
30th  of  April. 

Robert  Stuart  blazed  the  way  for  a  new 
road  across  the  continent.  He  will  always 
be  known  as  the  Pioneer  Explorer  of  the 
North  Platte  River  and  Overland  Trail,  the 
discoverer  of  the  most  practical  route  across 
the  muontains,  which  saved  the  great  Oregon 
Territory  from  falling  under  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

What  has  Wyoming  done  to  honor  the 
memory  of  her  greatest  explorer?  Nothing. 
Even  President  Roosevelt,  an  historian,  dis- 
played great  ignorance  of  our  early  history, 
by  naming  the  Pathfinder  dam  after  a  man 
who  did  not  pass  its  site  until  thirty  years 
after  Robert  Stuart  had  explored  it,  and  then 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  United  States  army 
officer,  with  troops  looking  after  his  welfare. 

A  word  or  two  about  Fort  Laramie,  the 
historical  ground  of  our  State.  There  is  more 
of  history  connected  with  it  than  any  other 
part  of  Wyoming.  This  fort  was  established 
by  Robert  Campbell,  in  1834.  He  called  it 
Fort  William  after  his  friend  and  partner, 
William  Sublette.  Unlike  our  Legislature, 
he  did  not  consider  Sublette  very  euphonious. 


Campbell  and  Sublett  sold  the  fort  to  Jim 
Bridger  and  Milton  Sublette,  a  brother  of 
William,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  in  1833.  This  company 
highly  esteemed  the  Sioux  as  great  hunters, 
as  it  had  procured  great  quantities  of  furs 
from  them  through  the  numerous  forts  in  the 
Indian  country,  so  on  its  acquisition  of  Fort 
Laramie  it  sent  two  men,  Kilplin  and  Sibylle 
over  the  Missouri  river,  the  domain  of  the 
Sioux,  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  move  to 
Fort  Laramie. 

The  mission  of  these  men  was  very  success- 
ful as  they  returned  with  one  hundred  lodges 
of  Ogallalas  under  the  command  of  Chief 
Bull-bear.  The  Sioux  could  not  have  been 
strangers  in  the  Fort  Laramie  country  as 
Red  Cloud,  (Moopeacloud,  lute-red)  claims 
he  was  born  between  Rawhide  creek  and  Fort 
Laramie  in   1819. 

I  was  reading  Major  Powell's  history  of 
Fort  Laramie,  published  in  Frank  Leslie's 
magazine  in  1895,  where  he  mentions  that 
Jacques  Laramie,  from  whom  the  fort  re- 
ceived its  name,  was  a  French  trapper,  who 
was  killed  by  Arapahoe  Indians.  He  was 
not  a  Frenchman.  We  have  had  in  Wyoming 
three  different  French  nations,  namely 
French  Canadians,  our  own  French  from 
Missouri  and  Louisiana  and  Frenchmen  from 
France.  Jacques  Laramie  was  a  French  Ca- 
nadian. 1  paid  a  visit  to  Eastern  Canada 
during  the  war  and  while  there  interviewed 
a  leading  French  Canadian,  who  resented  his 
people  being  called  French.  He  said,  "We 
are  not  French,  having  less  sentiment  for 
and  less  attachment  to  France  than  the 
Americans  have  for  England.  We  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  conscription  and  taking  part 
in  European  wars." 

In  1846  when  Francis  Parkman,  the  his- 
torian, with  his  friend  Shaw  visited  Fort 
Laramie,  Papin  was  bourgeois  and  Bordeaux 
his  deputy,  both  of  whom  were  French  Ca- 
nadians. You  will  notice  the  Northwest  Fur 
Company's  name  "Bourgeois"  is  used  for  the 
chief  official  of  a  fort.  Fort  Laramie  was 
sold  by  the  American  Fur  Company  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  1849  for  four 
thousand  dollars. 

I  will  now  drift  over  to  later  days  to  epi- 
sodes within  the  memory  of  those  of  us  who 
are  alive,  and  recall  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  Fort   Fetterman   country. 

Forts  Russell  and  Fetterman  were  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  in 
1867.  The  year  1868  was  eventful  for  Wyo- 
ming, as  that  was  when  Congress  set  it  off 
as  a  territory.  In  the  same  year  the  great 
Sioux  Treaty  was  signed  at  Fort  Laramie, 
one  of  the  signers  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment being  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  In 
that  treaty  the  government  agreed  to  abolish 
all  forts  north  of  the  Platte  river,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  peace,  the  terms  in  the  treaty 
were  never  fulfilled.  That  is  what  started 
Red  Cloud  on  his  war  against  the  whites. 
He  said,  "If  the  buffalo  are  exterminated,  my 
people  will  have  to  get  on  their  knees  and 
beg  for  a  living." 

When  we  spoke  o  fthe  Fetterman  country 
in  the  early  seventies,  we  included  the  follow- 
ing creeks,  viz:      Horseshoe,    LaBonte,   WTa- 
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gonhound,  La  Prele,  Box  Elder  and  Deer 
creek.  Robert  Walker  and  Skew  Johnson 
established  a  cattle  ranch  on  Horseshoe  in 
1874.  William  Daily,  Clint  Graham,  Joseph 
and  Andrew  Sullivan,  Alec  Wilson  and 
Charles  Campbell  drove  cattle  from  Colorado 
and  settled  on  La  Bonte  creek  in  1875. 

I  remember  that  when  cattle  strayed  from 
there  across  the  North  Platte  river,  it  was 
risky  to  go  after  them.  One  day  some  of 
the  boys  crossed  the  river  to  round  them  up 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  range  on  La 
Bonte  and  to  their  great  surprise  they  dis- 
covered eleven  ponies  grazing  on  a  hillside 
close  to  where  Lost  Creek  empties  into  the 
Platte.  Their  Indian  owners  were  camped 
a  short  distance  away  eating  a  meal.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  the  boys  urging 
their  horses  to  their  utmost  speed,  dashed 
in  between  the  Indians  and  their  ponies  and 
succeeded  in  driving  the  latter  away  from 
their  owners,  not  however,  without  running 
the  gauntlet  of  a  fusillade  of  bullets  as  the 
Indians,  realizing  their  intentions,  did  their 
utmost  to  frustrate  them.  In  the  scrimmage, 
Daily  was  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  ball 
that  struck  a  heavy  cartridge  belt  he  wore 
around  his  waist,  causing  it  to  glance  off 
without  doing  any  permanent  injury. 

The  captured  horses  were  driven  to  the  La 
Bonte  ranch.  One  was  retained  there  for 
use  as  a  cow  horse,  one  was  ridden  to  Col- 
orado by  one  of  the  boys  and  the  remaining 
nine  were  sent  to  a  ranch  on  Horseshoe, 
near  Cheyenne,  where  they  were  supposed 
to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  Indians,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  the  owners  found  out  their 
whereabouts  and  recovered  the  nine  horses. 
The  other  two  they  never  found. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  Andrew  Sullivan  was 
killed  by  Indians  on  a  tributary  of  La  Bonte 
creek  and  two  years  later  his  brother  was 
killed  by  a  horse  on  La  Prele  creek.  In 
1874  Speed  Stagner  had  a  herd  of  cattle  on 
La  Prele  and  Al  Ayres  and  George  Powell 
wintered  their  oxen  on  the  same  creek.  In 
that  year  John  Hunton  had  cattle  on  the  old 
S  O  Ranch  on  Box  Elder  creek,  which  he 
then  owned.  In  the  year  1877  the  great 
movement  of  cattle  from  the  South  com- 
menced. 

The  following  parties  established  their  cow 
ranches  that  year,  namely:  William  C.  Irvine, 
on  the  Platte  river  where  the  home  of  James 
C.  Shaw  is  now  located.  A  few  miles  farther 
up  the  river,  his  neighbor  was  John  Sparks, 
who  was  aftrewards  Governor  of  -Nevada. 
Douglas  William  settled  on  Wagon  Hound 
creek,  Emerson  Brothers,  Eugene  Baker.  J. 
H.  Kennedy,  Steve  Day  and  Byron  Hamble- 
ton  on  La  Prele  creek.  Farther  west  on  the 
Platte  river,  Taylor  Brothers  and  Governor 
Boyd,  of  Nebraska,  located.  Major  Wolcott 
settled  on  Deer  creek  and  J.  M.  Carey  and 
Brothers  made  a  cow  camp  out  of  the  ruins 
of  old  Fort  Casper.  Their  foreman,  John 
Lind.  was  a  renowned  cowman.  In  1878 
the  first  cattle  round  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
North  Platte  river,  between  Fort  Laramie 
and  old  Fort  Casper,  occurred  under  com- 
mand of  Michael  Oxart,  who  was  then  fore- 
man for  William  C.  Irvine.  This  was  prob- 
ably  the   best   equipped   round    up    in    horses 


and  men  that  ever  took  place  in  Wyoming. 

For  my  valedictory  I  quote  the  w'ords  of 
the  historian,  Francis  Parkman,  written  in 
Boston  in  1872,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  his  visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
said,  'The  wild  cavalcade  that  defiled  with 
me  down  the  gorges  of  the  Black  Hills  with 
its  paint  and  war  plumes,  fluttering  trophies 
and  savage  embroidery,  bows,  arrows,  lances 
and  shields,  will  never  be  seen  again.  Those 
who  formed  it  have  found  bloody  graves.  The 
mountain  trapper  is  no  more,  and  the  grim 
romance  of  his  wild,  hard  life  is  a  memory 
of  the  past." 

I  will  add:  The  old  forts  are  dismantled; 
neither  the  piercing  blast  of  the  trumpet  nor 
the  warlike  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum  that 
disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  soldiers  at 
reveille  will  ever  more  be  heard.  Silence 
reigns  within  those  crumbling  walls.  The 
free,  open,  unlimited  range  and  with  it  the 
big  hearted  cowman,  whose  latch  was  ever 
open  to  friend  and  stranger,  and  the  fearless, 
hard-working,  generous  cowboy,  are  gone 
forever. 

The  pioneer  sheds  tears  for  his  lost   Eden. 


Hudson,  Wyoming. 
July  28th,  1923. 
State  Historian, 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Dear  Mrs.  Beard: — 

In  the  essay  written  by  Agnes  R.  Wright 
regarding  the  South  Pass  Country,  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  (on  page  6)  to  where 
she  speaks  of  South  Pass  City  and  Cam]) 
Stambaugh,  also  of  Fort  Stambaugh  and 
what  she  says  might  lead  one  to  imagine  that 
this  was  an  earlier  date  than  Camp  Stam- 
baugh was  established,  which  was  I  believe 
in  1870  or  71.  I  think  71  is  probably  cor- 
rect and  South  Pass  City  in  '68  or  '69.  Camp 
Stambaugh  is  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
South  Pass  City  and  was  named  after  Lieu- 
tenant Stambaugh,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  on  a  little  creek  about  six  miles 
(possibly  less)  northeast  of  Camp  Stam- 
baugh in  1871  or  72.  I  think  71.  It  don't 
seem  to  me  that  there  could  be  any  fort  by 
that  name  other  than  Camp  Stambaugh.  I 
was  stationed  there  as  telegraph  operator 
from  the  spring  of  1873  to  78  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  was  such  a  place  as  she 
speaks  of  other  than  Camp  Stambaugh,  where 
I  was  stationed,  I  would  have  known  about 
it.  It  also  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
South  Pass  is  a  narrow  pass  thru  the  moun- 
tains, while  in  fact  it  is  a  broad,  open,  rolling 
country,  many  miles  wide.  I  am  sure  also 
there  is  an  error  in  her  date  that  in  1881  a 
mail  service  became  necessary  and  that  the 
line  ran  over  the  regular  route. 

In  1873,  the  year  I  came  here,  the  stages 
were  coming  from  Green  River  City  and  had 
been  so  doing  for  several  years,  furnishing 
mail  and  passenger  service  for  South  Pass, 
Atlantic  City  and  Miners  Delight  and  Camp 
Stambaugh  and  later  on  Lander.  I  think  this 
line  was  owned  by  Ben  Holliday. 

I  hope  to  be  able  some  day  to  write  a 
little  of  the  early  history  of  this  section  as  I 
know   it   from    1873   to   the   present   time.      If 
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these  are  errors  I  speak  of,  and  I  think  they 
are,  they  should  be  corrected,  as  I  think  his- 
tory should  be  recorded  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. Anything  I  can  do  to  help  it  along  shall 
be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Verv  sincerely  vours, 

R.  H.  HALL. 


COUTANT  NOTES 

(1886) 

There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  building  in  Cheyenne  but 
while  several  small  shanties  and  portable 
buildings  were  put  up  among  the  great  field 
of  tents  and  wagons  which  then  dotted  the 
shores  of  Crow  creek,  the  first  substantial 
wooden  building,  erected  on  the  present  site 
of  the  flourishing  city  of  Cheyenne,  was  built 
by  Judge  J.  R.  Whitehead  and  its  erection 
was  commenced  on  July  1st,  1867.  This 
building,  the  material  of  which  had  to  be  cut 
and  hauled  from  the  foothills  "twenty  miles 
away"  at  great  expense,  is  still  standing  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  on  Eddy  street 
in  Cheyenne. 

Across  the  street  and  where  Ellis's  estab- 
lishment now  stands  Judge  Whitehead  at  this 
time  had  a  tent  pitched  which  served  as  a 
temporary  home  and  a  law  office  as  well. 
Into  this  tent  on  the  second  day  after  the 
erection  of  the  building  had  been  commenced 
walked  a  tall  pale  faced  young  man  who  in- 
quired for  Judge  Whitehead.  The  Judge  was 
there  and  responded  for  himself  when  the 
young  man  who  had  walked  nearly  all  the 
way  from  Denver  handed  him  a  letter.  The 
letter  was  from  an  old  friend  of  Judge  White- 
head's in  Denver,  introducing  W.  W.  Corlett, 
and  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  form  a  law  partnership  with  him.  "Well," 
said  Judge  Whitehead,  "I  am  very  busy  just 
now  with  other  business  and  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  try  your  hand  with  me  in  the  law 
business  you  can  do  so.  This  is  my  office 
and  here  are  my  books  and  papers.  Pitch 
in  for  everything  you  see  in  sight."  While 
the  Judge  was  speaking  a  party  came  in  who 
wanted  some  kind  of  a  paper  drawn.  Cor- 
lett seated  himself  at  the  only  table  in  the 
tent  and  proceeded  to  "pitch  in."  The  paper 
was  drawn  up  in  fine  form  for  which  the 
young  lawyer  received  two  five  dollar  green- 
backs, one  of  which  he  handed  to  Judge 
Whitehead,  keeping  the  other  himself.  The 
law  partnership  and  firm  of  Corlett  &  White- 
head, which  lasted  for  some  years,  was  form- 
ed then  and  there.  As  soon  as  the  survey 
of  the  town  site  was  completed  and  even  be- 
fore the  sale  of  town  lots  was  begun,  some 
of  them  bringing  fabulous  prices,  the  erection 
of  many  other  buildings,  principally  along 
what  is  now  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eddy, 
Thomes  and  O'Neil  streets,  was  at  once  be- 
gun and  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  (July  19th)  the  embryo 
city  began  to  acquire  quite  a  substantial  ap- 
pearance. All  kinds  of  business  establish- 
ments, believed  to  be  three  and  four  hundred 
in  all,  were  opened,  and  among  them  several 
gambling  houses  and  as  many  as  sixty  sa- 
loons. Boarding  houses  and  small  hotels  also 
began  to  spring  up,  and  among  the  latter  the 
"Dodge    House,"    near   the   corner   of    O'Neil 


and  Eighteenth  streets,  which  is  still  standing 
and  being  used  as  a  steam  laundry.  The 
population  of  the  city,  which  had  been  of- 
ficially christened  "Cheyenne,"  began  to  be 
estimated  by  the  thousands  long  before  the 
season  was  over,  and  it  was  made  up  of  men, 
women  and  children  from  nearly  every 
country  and  clime  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
This  population  was  composed  of  three  ele- 
ments, the  active  respectable  and  energetic 
business  men,  the  transient  and  the  uncer- 
tain element,  which  contained  many  bad  char- 
acters of  both  sexes.  While  it  has  many 
times  been  said  and  no  doubt  believed,  to 
the  contrary  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  early  days  of  the  Magic  City 
of  the  Plains  when  the  respectable  element 
of  its  people  did  not  outnumber  all  other 
classes  nearlv  two  to  one. 


December,  1877,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bramlee 
bought  568  sheep  at  a  ranch  twenty-three 
miles  from  Laramie  City,  and  went  to  Lara- 
mie to  make  some  arrangements  connected 
with  the  purchase.  Next  day,  Sunday,  De- 
cember 30th,  Mr.  Bramlee  returned  to  the 
ranch  for  them,  and  found  that  a  mountain 
lion  had  got  into  the  pen  and  killed  54  of 
the  sheep  and  six  were  wounded.  That  night 
a  beaver  trap  was  set  at  the  corrals  and  the 
mountain  lion  put  his  foot  into  the  trap,  but 
the  trap  was  not  sufficiently  fastened  to  hold 
the  lion,  so  the  lion  got  away  from  the  cor- 
ral, and  took  the  trap  with  him.  Messrs. 
Daugherty  and  Clugstone  started  on  the  trail 
of  the  mountain  lion  and  overtook  the  lion 
some  two  miles  away.  Mr.  Daugherty  fired 
at  the  lion,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  dog 
with  the  party  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  killed,  as  the  lion  made  a  leap  for  him, 
but  was  foiled  by  the  dog,  giving  Mr.  Daugh- 
erty an  opportunity  of  firing  two  more  shots, 
which  proved  effectual  and  gave  the  party 
the  opportunity  of  killing  the  lion,  which 
proved  to  be  very  large — seven  feet  and  three 
inches  in  length,  and  weighing  about  200 
pounds. — "American  Field"  of  1881. 


NOTES 

(Historian) 
District  number  three  reports  the  perman- 
ent organization  of  a  local  Historical  So- 
ciety, with  the  following  officers:  Repre- 
sentative, P.  W.  Jenkins,  Cora,  President; 
Mr.  Al  Osterhaut,  Big  Piney,  Vice  President- 
Mrs.  Frances  Clark,  Cora,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Vigo  Miller,  Daniel;  Mr.  John  Budd,  Big 
Piney;  Mr.  E.  V.  Cockins,  Pinedale;  Mr.  B. 
N.  Tibbies,  Boulder,  together  with  the  elec- 
tive officers  make  up  the  Advisory  Board. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Jenkins  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Advisory  Board  from  this  district. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Hawley,  Advisory  Board  mem- 
ber from  District  number  six,  and  Miss  Mar- 
gery Ross,  member  for  District  number  five, 
report  that  Historical  records  are  being  col- 
lected in  their  districts.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fourt 
is  organizing  Societies  in  District  number 
eight. 

Mr.  Moekler  of  Casper  has  recently  pub- 
lished his  Historv  of  Natrona  County.     This 
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is  the  first  of  the  County  Histories  to  appear 
and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 
Mrs.  Charles  Stone  has  her  History  of  Uinta 
County  nearly  completed. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Payton,  well  known  in  newspa- 
per circles  in  Wyoming,  has  issued  Nos.  1 
and  2  of  his  "Mad  Men"  series  of  booklets. 
No.    1   has  gone  into  the  second  edition. 

Philip  Ashton  Rollins  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  but  spent  much  of  his  early  life 
in  the  west  and  rode  the  range  in  Wyoming. 
After  graduating  from  Pinceton  he  became 
a  corporation  lawyer,  in  which  profession  he 
continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  World 
War.  After  his  return  from  overseas  he 
abandoned  law  and  now  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  writing  western  history.  He  is  a 
contributor  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  is  the  author  of  "The  Cowboy,"  which 
was  published  this  year. 

Arthur  H.  Clark  and  Company  has  just  is- 
sued "The  Journal  of  John  Work."  The 
Journal  is  a  history  of  the  great  fur  trading 
industry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
activities  in  the  Snake  River  district.  The 
Journal  gives  the  record  of  Work's  hunting, 
trading  and  exploring  expeditions  in  those 
regions  of  which  Montana  and  Idaho  now 
form  a  part.  There  are  several  geographical 
illustrations  and  a  map  of  John  Work's 
route.  The  book  has  a  complete  index  and 
many  foot  notes.  The  edition  is  limited  to 
one  thousand  copies  and  the  type  distributed 
and  there  will  be  no  reprints.  Price  $6.00. 
The  State  Historical  Department  has  pur- 
chased one  copy. 

Extract  of  a  letter  written  to  the  State 
Historical  Department: 

I  was  born  in  Gloversville,  Fulton  county, 
New  York,  around  1878,  and  still  have  friends 
and  relatives  in  that  vicinity,  where  I  some- 
times visit.  Lived  also  in  Massachusetts, 
my  father's  native  state.  In  my  twenties  I 
started  roving  without  a  fixed  purpose  except 
to  gain  a  varied  experience,  and  so  I  traveled 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  and  from  coast  to 
coast  and  at  last  came  to  Wyoming  in  the 
"Tenderfoot  Rush"  in  1906  for  the  purpose 
of  homesteading  some  of  the  well  known 
"free  land"  that  had  been  opened  for  entry 
on  the  Wind  River  reservation  in  Fremont 
county.  I  proved  up  on  my  land  in  1908 
by  commuting  and  soon  after  came  to  Casper, 
where  I  still  reside.  It  is  clear  that  I  have 
no  model  successful  life  to  boast  of,  and  am 
by  nature  and  instinct  an  humble  and  ob- 
scure citizen  without  political  affiliations  or 
lodge  degrees.  I  married  in  recent  years  the 
sweetheart  of  my  childhood,  also  from  Fulton 
county,  New  York,  and  we  are  very  happy, 
strange  to  say!  Have  been  a  man  of  many 
and  varied  occupations,  the  present  one  being 
correspondent  and  general  utility  man  in  the 
office  of  the  Inland  Oil  Index. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROY    CHURCHILL    SMITH. 


WYOMING   DAYS 

By  ROY  C.   SMITH 
O  sing  us  a  song  of  the  wilds  of  Wyoming, 
A  song  of  the  Plains  and  the  rolling  brown 
hills. 
Not    boastful,    but    playful,    that    sets    Fancy 
roaming 
To     the    sunny    green     slopes     where    the 
meadow  lark  trills. 

The  great  silent  spaces  where  cattle  are  graz- 
ing, 
Remote     from     mankind     in     this     altitude 
high; 
The  shadowy  dusk,  with  the  red  sunset  blaz- 
ing 
From  behind  the  bald  peaks  sharp  against 
the  clear  sky. 

There's  a  sod  covered  shack  on  the  old  Reser- 
vation, 
A    corral    of    pine    poles    by    the    side   of    a 
stream, 
And  here,  far  removed  from  all  civilization 
Are  the  cow  ponies  trained  by  the  cow  boy, 
supreme. 

There   are    ranches    and    farms  —  there    arc 
mines  in  Wyoming; 
There  are  hamlets  remote  from  which  news 
never  comes. 
There  are   forests   untouched   where   the   big 
game   is   roaming, 
Where    the    trout    leap    the    falls    and    the 
wood  partridge  drums. 

Our     progress     is     marked     by     wonderful 
changes 
In  our  cities  and  towns  since  the  country 
was  young, 
But    this    song   is   a   song   of   the   wide   open 
ranges 
Where  the  live  stock  is  grazing  the  brown 

hills  among. 
Casper,  Wyo.,  1922. 


MY  ASSOCIATION   WITH   WYOMING 

By  FRANK  S.  LUSK 
In  1877  I  was  wintering  in  Denver  instead 
of  on  the  ranch,  when  Henry  Stratton,  son 
of  my  father's  partner  in  the  business  college 
firm  of  Bryant,  Lusk  and  Stratton  died  near 
Fort  Collins.  His  mother  in  New  York 
wired  me  asking  if  I  would  bring  his  body 
East.  He  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
and  about  Cheyenne  and  was  pretty  well 
known  to  a  good  many  of  the  people  there, 
so  I  went  via  Cheyenne,  where  I  had  pre- 
viously wired  the  Converse  &  Warren  Com- 
pany as  it  was  then,  to  meet  me,  telling  them 
my  mission.  One  of  the  pleasantest,  most 
energetic  and  efficient  men  I  ever  met  was 
at  the  station.  He  proved  to  be  F.  E.  War- 
ren, with  whom  I  have  maintained  a  friend- 
ship ever  since.  There  were  also  several 
other  of  Henry  Stratton's  friends  and  every 
one  was  so  nice  that  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  class  of  people  then  in  the 
Territory. 

I    was   at   that   time   in   the   cattle  business 
in    Colorado,   east    of    Greeley.      In    1879,   we 


thought  we  were  being  crowded  and  deter- 
mined to  move.  My  partners  were  favorable 
to  moving  into  eastern  Colorado,  close  to 
the  Nebraska  line,  but  I  remembered  that 
the  people  I  had  met  earlier  in  Wyoming 
and  those  I  had  subsequently  met,  were  a 
tine  class  of  people  and  I  decided  that  we 
would  go  to  Wyoming.  We  did  not  really 
move  our  headquarters  until  1880,  although 
cattle  we  were  interested  in  and  acquired 
wholly  at  a  later  date  were  moved  into  the 
Hat  Creek  Basin  Country  in  1879.  We  lo- 
cated our  home  ranch  on  Running  Water, 
about  15  miles  east  of  where  Lusk  is  now 
situated.  The  station,  "Node  Ranch"  was 
named  after  our  brand  and  that  ranch.  In 
1882,  I  acquired  from  a  man  named  Newton 
and  George  Wilson,  some  land  just  south  of 
where  Lusk  is  now  located  and  at  the  cross- 
ing of  Running  Water  by  the  Black  Hill's 
Stage  Road  and  a  year  later  I  established 
a  horse  ranch  where  the  present  town  of 
Lusk  is  located.  The  post  office,  Lusk,  was 
established,  1  think  in  1882,  as  a  star  route 
Post  Office  on  the  mail  route  from  Chey- 
enne to  the  Black  Hills.  It  was  established 
at  the  instance  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Luke  Voorhees,  who  attended  to  all  the 
details  and  who   named  the   Post   Office. 

The  cattle  that  belonged  to  the  Company 
that  I  was  operating,  ran  almost  entirely  over 
in  the  Hat  Creek  Basin,  with  a  few  on  Run- 
ning Water,  now  called  Niobrara  River. 
Prior  to  1880,  we  had  either  purchased  small 
bunches  of  cattle  from  neighbors  or  brought 
cattle  up  from  Texas.  The  winter  of  1880 
was  very  disastrous  to  cattle  men  and  par- 
ticularly hard  on  Texas  cattle,  so  we  decided 
to  buy  western  cattle.  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881  in 
Nevada  and  in  various  western  localities. 

In  1881,  E.  W.  Madison  told  me  he  thought 
the  northwestern  country  was  a  good  place 
to  buy  cattle,  and  went  up  there.  He  con- 
tracted a  good  many  cattle  in  southern  Mon- 
tana, just  west  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  for 
delivery  in  1882.  I  came  up  in  the  spring 
of  1882  and  received  the  cattle  with  him  and 
we  attempted  to  drive  the  cattle  across  the 
Yellowstone  Park  on  some  old  Government 
roads  that  were  said  to  have  existed.  We 
had  located  a  ranch  the  fall  before  on  Gray 
Bull,  a  man  named  Billy  Keating  who  was 
well  known  in  Wyoming,  having  attended 
to  the  matter  for  us  and  these  cattle  were  in- 
tended to  be  the  start  of  a  herd  in  that  lo- 
cality. When  I  went  up  in  the  summer  of 
1882  to  look  the  Gray  Bull  country  over, 
I  did  not  like  it  and  later  purchasers  for  the 
"she"  stock  and  the  ranch  appeared  in  the 
persons  of  Dick  Ashworth  and  Alex  Johnson, 
who  lived  in  the  country  for  quite  a  long 
while.  The  steers  we  drove  down  to  the 
Hat  Creek  Basin  and  after  that  we  confined 
our  cattle  operations  in  Wyoming  to  the 
country  around  the   Hat   Creek   Basin. 

The  winters  of  '85-'86  and  '86-'87  were 
most  disastrous.  A  good  many  people  who 
had  never  had  any  experience  in  cattle, 
thought  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  buy  the 
cattle  and  turn  them  loose  and  when  they 
got  fat,  ship  them  and  pull  off  a  big  profit. 
Generally,    they    had    no    conception    of    how 


many  cattle  could  survive  and  prosper  in  any 
section.  In  the  fall  of  1885,  I  recall  that 
one  man,  in  spite  of  protests  of  everybody 
who  was  running  cattle  in  that  section,  turn- 
ed about  8900  head  of  big  Texas  steers  loose, 
right  on  top  of  us.  He  only  gathered  about 
1/00  of  these  steers,  but  it  increased  the 
losses  of  everybody  who  had  cattle  on  the 
same   range,   enormously. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  Hat  Creek  Basin 
were  the  Emmons  &  Brewster  Company,  the 
Tom  Swan  Company,  the  Converse  "O.  W." 
Company,  T.  B.  Hord,  J.  Howard  Ford,  C. 
A.  Guernsey,  and  farther  up,  on  the  Chey- 
enne River,  the  Fiddle  back  outfit  of  E.  Til- 
lottson  and  Thomas  &  Page  s  outfit.  Still 
beyond  them  were  the  Sturgis  &  Lane  and 
Sturgis  and  Goodell  outfits,  and  over  in  Da- 
kota, N.  R.  Davis  and  the  Oelrichs'  Brothers 
ran  their  cattle. 

South  of  us  were  Luke  Voorhees,  Van 
Tassell,  Billy  Irvine,  Keeline  Brothers,  Ad- 
ams &  Glover  &  Pratt  &  Ferris.  A  good 
many  of  these  people  have  "gone  ahead," 
but  they  were  surely  a  "royal  crowd"  in  their 
day. 

Our  cattle  drifted  to  the  south  and  east 
in  the  winter  and  our  big  roundups  were 
down  Rawhide  to  the  North  Platte  River  and 
in  the  hills  north  of  the  Platte. 

We  hunted  the  country  as  far  down  the 
Platte  as  the  Sidney  Bridge  and  there  wasn't 
a  settler  anywhere  in  that  whole  country  at 
the  time,  and  as  far  up  the  Platte  as  the 
Fetterman  Bridge. 

We  also  hunted  the  "south  side,"  but  sel- 
dom found  any  cattle  there  and  what  were 
found  there  were  easily  traced,  as  having 
Deen  crossed  with  cattle  belonging  on  that 
side  when  they  were  taken  across  and  a  few 
strays  that  had  been  overlooked.  There  was 
little  stealing  or  rustling  in  our  country  in 
those  days.  Rustling  activities  were  con- 
hned  almost  wholly  to  getting  the  "maver- 
icks" which  were  calves  of  the  previous  year 
that  were  unbranded,  generally  from  being 
overlooked  when  rounding  up. 

There  were  very  few,  almost  none  in  fact, 
small  cattle  owners,  so  the  mavericks  wrere 
supposed  to  be  owned  by  the  outfit  on  whose 
range  they  were  found  and  this  arrangement 
was  usually  adhered  to. 

In  1886,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  road 
which  owned  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Mis- 
souri Valley  Railway,  decided  to  extend  into 
Wyoming  for  a  coal  supply.  They  had  built 
into  Chadron  in  1885,  headed  for  the  Black 
Hills,  northwest  from  Chadron.  The  laws 
at  that  time  did  not  permit  a  railway  owner- 
ship or  construction  by  a  Corporation  not 
organized  in  the  Territory,  so  the  Wyoming 
Central  Railway  was  organized,  in  which  I 
was  one  of  the  directors.  Also,  the  Shawnee 
Coal  Company  was  organized,  which  was 
owned  by  some  of  the  principal  owners  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  other  directors,  except- 
ing myself,  of  the  Shawnee  Coal  Company, 
were  the  owners  of  about  seventeen  millions 
out  of  the  fifty  millions  which  was  then  the 
capital  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Road. 
I  was  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Coal  Company,  which  later  proved  to 
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be  an  unsatisfactory  investment  and  was 
abandoned. 

At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Wyoming  Central  Railway,  Lusk  was  the 
only  Post  office  on  the  projected  line  in  the 
Territory  and  was  named  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Railway. 

I  was  also  interested  in  town  sites  and  af- 
ter the  construction  of  the  Wyoming  Cen- 
tral had  been  definitely  determined  upon,  the 
locality  of  the  terminus  was  considered  very 
carefully.  The  Railway  Company  had  not 
obtained  a  right-of-way  across  the  Fort  Fet- 
terman  Reservation,  so  the  site  of  the  town 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  the  most  con- 
venient point  to  the  east  of  the  Fetterman 
Reservation.  A  good  many  people  were  in- 
terested in  watching  every  move  that  was 
made  and  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  con- 
siderable secrecy  in  connection  with  the  lo- 
cating of  the  town  site.  In  January  of  1887, 
I  rode  horseback  from  the  ranch  at  Lusk  and 
looked  over  the  lay  of  the  land.  It  was  a 
ride  of  about  fifty  miles  and  I  had  to  stay 
up  in  that  country  for  a  day  or  two.  I  un- 
dertook to  ride  back  from  Fort  Fetterman, 
where  I  was  put  up  for  the  night,  but  was 
so  delayed  that  it  was  nearly  dark  by  the 
time  I  got  through  at  what  is  now  Douglas. 
1  picketed  my  horse,  sat  down  in  a  little 
gulch,  under  the  only  Cottonwood  Tree 
around  there,  built  me  a  fire  and  camped 
there  all  night,  riding  back  to  Lusk  the  next 
day.  There  were  no  ranches  at  all,  or  places 
to  stop,  between  Fetterman  and  Lusk  at  that 
time. 

After  the  location  of  the  town  site  where 
Douglas  is  now,  had  been  determined  upon, 
we  discovered  that  certain  speculators  had 
put  fictitious  entries  on  some  of  the  land  that 
it  was  proposed  to  include  in  the  town  site. 
The  town  site  was  acquired  by  using  Gov- 
ernment script.  This  was  easily  done, 
when  the  people  who  were  responsible  for 
them  were  cornered  and  forced  to  admit  that 
the  entries  were  fictitious.  The  Company 
told  me  that  I  might  file  on  the  adjoining 
lands  after  the  site  had  been  selected  and 
filed  upon,  so  when  everything  was  ready, 
I  went  into  the  land  office  at  Cheyenne, 
where  E.  W.  Mann  was  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  presented  the  filing  for  the  Townsite 
Company,  and  immediately  after  it  was  re- 
ceived and  registered,  I  filed  a  desert  claim 
for  myself  on  560  acres,  adjoining  the  town 
on  two  sides.  The  bridge  across  the  North 
Platte  River  rests  at  each  end  upon  the  lands 
upon  which  I  filed.  This  land  was  almost 
immediately  contested  upon  the  ground  of 
being  coal  land  and  I  took  Charles  A.  Guern- 
sey into  partnership  with  me  in  this  land. 
We  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  litigation, 
taxes,  expenses  and  improvements  and  I 
finally  was  very  glad  to  give  my  entire  in- 
terest in  this  property  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Douglas  to  get  off  of  notes  which 
I  had  endorsed  to  obtain  money  to  make  the 
various  improvements  on  this  land.  I  never 
got  a  dollar  out  of  it  and  spent  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  what  was 
borrowed. 

As  Vice-President  of  the  Shawnee  Coal 
Company,   I  made  a  great  many  trips  to  in- 


vestigate alleged  deposits  of  "Rock  Springs 
Coal."  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  try- 
ing to  prove  and  test  various  deposits  and 
learned  to  our  cost  and  sorrow  that  there 
is  no  "Rock  Springs  Coal"  very  far  north 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  little  later,  after  the  right-of-way  across 
the  Fort  Fetterman  Reservation  had  been 
granted,  the  Railway  Company  decided  to 
complete  the  line  which  had  been  graded 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Fetterman  Reser- 
vation, quite  a  distance  up  the  North  Platte 
River,  in  order  to  get  the  large  stock  ship- 
ments. Here,  again,  the  question  of  a  suit- 
able townsite  became  important.  The  site 
which  I  favored  was  where  Strouds  now  is, 
but  Mr.  Hughitt  said  that  as  long  as  the 
road  was  being  built  to  get  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, he  thought  the  terminus  should  be  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  He  was  the  of- 
ficial who  decided  all  such  matters.  An  in- 
vestigation at  the  land  office  and  on  the 
ground,  showed  that  the  only  two  quarter 
sections  in  that  country,  to  which  there  was 
a  title,  were  owned  by  the  "C  Y"  Cattle 
Company  or  J.  M.  Carey  &  Brother.  They 
were  a  little  way  from  the  river,  but  fairly 
good,  level  land,  so  the  Townsite  Company 
purchased  these  two  quarter  sections  and 
laid  out  the  townsite  of  Casper.  It  was  a 
bleak  place,  but  a  good  point  from  which  to 
ship  cattle. 

In  the  late  '80-s  after  two  disastrous  win- 
ters, my  associates  in  the  cattle  business  de- 
cided we  would  move  our  cattle  to  a  locality 
where  the  winters  were  less  severe  and  the 
"she"  cattle  were  gradually  moved  down  to 
New  Mexico,  the  steers  being  shipped  as  they 
got  fat.  I  did  not  approve  of  the  move  and 
having  other  interests,  I  remained  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

However,  conditions  were  pretty  difficult 
to  combat  and  through  my  railway  friends, 
I  went  into  the  railway  contracting  business, 
going,  of  course,  temporarily  to  whatever 
place  the  railway  construction  was  going  on. 
This  took  me  in  the  East  to  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  in  the  West  into  Col- 
orado, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  South  Dakota  and  Montana.  I 
continued,  however,  to  keep  a  small  interest 
in  cattle  and  ranches  in  Wyoming,  but  after 
coming  to  Montana,  in  1907,  to  do  construc- 
tion work  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  lines  and  find- 
ing climate  and  many  other  conditions  favor- 
able, during  the  three  years  I  was  at  work- 
on  this  construction,  I  decided  to  remain  in 
Montana  permanently  and  purchased  control 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  in  Missoula. 
Montana,  it  being  the  oldest  National  Bank 
in  the  state  and  one  of  the  largest  banks  ot 
the  State  and  was  President  of  it  for  ten 
years.  I  gradually  disposed  of  most  ot  my 
interests  in  Wyoming,  but  still  retained  the 
feeling  that  Wyoming,  where  I  resided  for 
thirty  years,  was  really  my  home   State. 

Februarv  4th,  1924. 


REMINISCENCES  OF 

HARRIET  ANN  DURBIN 
[    was   born   in    Preble   County,   Ohio,   No- 
vember  16,   1853.      Middleton,   Ohio,  was   my 
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home  until  I  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1871.  In 
the  fall  of  1871  my  brother,  E.  P.  Johnson, 
who  was  then  making  his  home  in  Cheyenne, 
returned  home  on  a  visit,  and  as  I  had  not 
been  in  very  good  health  he  persuaded  moth- 
er and  father  to  let  me  return  to  Cheyenne 
with  him,  as  he  thought  the  change  in  cli- 
mate would  benefit  me.  We  were  delayed 
a  few  days  in  starting  our  journey  on  ac- 
count of  the  Chicago  fire,  but  on  the  19th 
day  of  October,  1871,  I  landed  in  Cheyenne 
in  company  with  my  brother,  his  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Josiah  Strong,  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
We  were  met  at  the  train  by  Mr.  S.  A. 
Bristol  and  Rev.  Strong.  After  leaving  Chi- 
cago, we  ferried  across  the  Missouri  River 
and  then  continued  our  journey  on  to  Chey- 
enne by  train.  The  railroad  fare  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Cheyenne  was  about  $80.00  at  that 
time. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Cheyenne  the 
town  was  experiencing  one  of  the  usual  de- 
pressions, known  to  new  towns  in  those  days, 
and  my  brother's  wife  said  to  him,  "Shall  I 
unpack  our  trucks  here?"  and  he  replied  that 
"Cheyenne  would  always  be  a  town,  and  we 
would  stay."  I  lived  with  my  brother  and 
his  wife  in  a  little  house  on  West  19th  Street, 
between  Eddy  and  Thomes,  during  my  first 
year  in  Cheyenne.  During  that  year  I  sang 
as  soprano  in  the  Congregational  choir,  the 
other  members  being  I.  C.  Whipple,  tenor, 
Mrs.  Josiah  Strong,  alto,  and  S.  A.  Bristol, 
bass,  with  Minnie  Slaughter,  daughter  of 
Judge  Slaughter,  as  organist. 

The  first  school  house  in  Cheyenne  was 
erected  on  the  ground  just  south  of  the  pres- 
ent City  and  County  Building,  and  Stephen 
Scriber  was  the  first  teacher.  When  I  came 
to  Cheyenne  Miss  Elizabeth  Snow,  (Mrs. 
Hawes)  and  C.  L.  Morgan  were  teaching  in 
the  little  brick  school  house,  but  the  east 
four  rooms  of  the  present  Central  School 
building  were  in  the  course  of  erection. 

The  post  office  was  in  a  frame  building  on 
the  corner  of  17th  and  what  is  now  Carey 
Ave.,  and  the  Masonic  Lodge  held  its  meet- 
ings in  the  room  over  the  post  office. 

The  first  two  story  brick  house  was  built 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  16th  and  Ferguson 
Sts.,  (now  Carey  Ave.,)  and  Posey  S.  Wilson 
had  a  bank  just  east  of  that  building.  The 
First  National  Bank  was  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  16th  and  Eddy  Sts.,  (now  Pioneer 
Ave.).  Adams  and  Glover  built  the  building 
now  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Pioneer  and  16th,  and  used  it  as  a  drug  store. 
Abe  Underwood  and  A.  G.  McGregor  built 
the  one  story  building  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  17th  and  Pioneer,  and  ran  a  bakery 
and  grocery  there. 

The  houses  built  in  the  early  days  were 
apparently  erected  any  place,  without  regard 
to  streets,  etc.,  and  very  few  had  any  chim- 
neys. It  was  thought  that  it  was  so  windy 
that  chimneys  would  not  stand,  so  most 
people  placed  a  piece  of  tin  in  the  place  of 
one  of  their  window  panes,  and  put  a  stove 
pipe  through  the  window. 

I  was  married  on  November  12,  1872,  to 
Thomas  F.  Durbin,  who  had  a  meat  market 
in   Cheyenne,  and  also  had  a  contract  to  de- 


liver meat  to  Ft.  Russell.     A  few  years  later 
he  entered  the  cattle  business. 

We  had  four  sons,  but  only  one  lived  to 
maturity.  Edward  graduated  from  the  Chey- 
enne High  School  in  1904,  and  in  1908  he 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  College. 
He  is  now  making  his  home  in  Omaha. 

We  have  lived  in  our  present  home  on  the 
corner  of  20th  and  Ferguson  Sts.,  (now  Carey 
Ave.)  for  over  forty  years,  having  moved 
here  after  residing  for  eight  years  in  the 
little  home  we  bought  on  19th  and  Thomes, 
when  we  were  married. 

I  consider  Zane  Gray's  "Description  of  the 
Building  of  the  Union  Pacific"  very  good, 
and  the  early  history  of  Cheyenne  given 
therein  as  quite  accurate. 

W.  W.  Corlett  and  E.  P.  Johnson,  my 
brother,  came  out  from  Yale,  as  young  law- 
yers, in  1867  as  far  as  Omaha.  From  Omaha 
they  came  on  as  far  as  Denver  with  a  mili- 
tary guard,  and  from  there  came  up  to  Chey- 
enne by  ox  train.  The  first  tent  was  pitched 
in  Cheyenne  in  July.  1867.  Both  Mr.  Corlett 
and  my  brother  had  to  sleep  in  dug  outs  and 
packing  boxes  when  they  first  reached  Chey- 
enne, as  there  were  no  houses  at  that  time. 

Cheyenne  began  on  the  west  side  of  Crow 
Creek,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  residences 
were  built  on  the  bench  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creek.  The  Dyer  Hotel  was  one  of  the 
first  fine  buildings.  Eddy  Street,  now  Pio- 
neer Avenue,  was  the  principal  street  in  Chey- 
enne in  the  early  days. 

The  Indians  made  their  last  raid  close  to 
Chevenne.  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  present  Poor 
Farm,  in  1870. 

General  Fremont  was  at  the  head  of  the 
military  guard  which  went  from  Omaha  to 
Denver  in  1867.  The  first  tents  were  pitched 
in   Cheyenne  on  July  27,  1867. 

When  I  first  came  to  Cheyenne  we  used 
hanging  oil  lamps,  but  as  Cheyenne  was  the 
first  city  or  town  to  have  electric  lights,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  light  plant  was 
established.  Senator  Warren,  Mr.  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Church  were  among  the  organizers 
of  the  light  plant.  Mr.  Secrest  was  one  of 
the  early  emplovees  of  the  light  plant,  and 
had  a  verv  good  patent  for  some  electrical 
devices.  He  now  has  a  very  good  business 
handling  lie-lit   fixtures  in   Denver. 

W.  R.  Stebbens  and  Mr.  Post  were  the 
fir=t  bankers  in  Cheyenne. 

Mr.  Stebbens  took  the  stage  and  went  into 
Deadwood  from  Cheyenne  about  a  week  be- 
fore I  went  to  Deadwood.  He  announced 
that  within  a  few  days  there  would  be  plenty 
of  currency  there  for  the  starting  of  the  new 
bank. 

The  first  time  I  went  marketing  in  Dead- 
wood  I  took  a  bottle  of  gold  dust,  more  like 
sand  and  pebbles,  to  pay  for  the  things  I 
should  purchase.  I  bought  a  beef  steak  and 
then  had  to  give  the  butcher  my  bottle  of 
gold  dust,  and  he  would  shake  out  and  weigh 
enough  of  the  gold  dust  to  pay  for  my  meat. 

After  Mr.  Stebbens  made  the  announce- 
ment that  there  would  be  plenty  of  currency 
in  Deadwood  occurred  the  first  stage  rob- 
bery 

On  the  morning  that  I  was  leaving  on  the 
stage   for  Deadwood  with  my  baby,  accom- 


panied  by  Mr.  Durbin's  brother  John,  the 
banker  said  to  my  brother-in-law,  "John, 
here  is  a  little  package  that  I  would  like  to 
have  you  take  to  Deadwood  with  you."  That 
day  when  we  got  to  the  first  stage  station 
my  brother-in-law  gave  me  the  money  and 
said  that  it  would  be  safer  with  me  than  with 
him.  The  money  went  out  from  the  bank 
of  Stebbens  and  Post.  Mr.  Stebbens  had 
gone  in  to  Deadwood  about  a  week  before 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  the  bank.  I  went  to  Deadwood  in  March, 
1877. 

The  Post  and  Stebbens  bank  was  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  17th  and  Ferguson  Sts., 
now  Carey  Avenue. 

The  present  windows  in  the  Durbin  porch 
are  the  original  windows  which  were  in  the 
Post  and  Stebbens  Bank. 

After  one  of  the  early  fires  B.  L.  Ford,  a 
colored  hotel  porter,  built  the  first  Inter 
Ocean  Hotel  on  the  corner  of  17th  and  Hill 
Sts.,  now  Capitol  Avenue. 

The  Dodge  House  was  located  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Sherman  Building  and  was 
run  by  Mrs.  Cairns. 

Boughton's  Lumber  Yard  was  where  the 
Coliseum  and    Hose   House   is   now. 

I.  W.  French  built  a  ware  house  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Van  Tassell  coal  office. 

Thomas  Franklin  Durbin,  my  husband,  was 
born  on  March  20,  1847,  in  Aurora,  Indiana. 
His  parents  were  John  B.  and  Mary  Jane 
(Bailey)   Durbin. 

He  learned  the  printing  trade  when  he  was 
only  a  small  boy,  as  his  father  and  two  broth- 
ers were  in  the  Civvil  War,  and  he  worked 
in  the  printing  office  at  $1.00  a  week.  He 
always  gave  his  mother  ninety  cents  out  of 
his  weekly  wage,  but  he  also  always  kept 
out  ten  cents  as  it  was  his  rule  never  to  spend 
his  last  cent.  His  clothes  consisted  in  those 
days  of  jeans  and  muslin  suspenders,  and  he 
went  bare-footed  except  in  winter. 

He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Aurora, 
and  then  he  went  into  the  printing  office. 
He  still  has  one  of  the  poems  written  for  the 
carriers,  or  the  printer's  devils,  as  a  New 
Year's  gift. 

For  a  year  he  worked  in  a  grocery  and  dry 
goods  store,  and  then  he  came  West  in  Aug- 
ust, 1869,  making  the  trip  directly  to  Chey- 
enne as  his  brother  John  was  then  living 
here.  He  worked  as  a  meat  cutter  for  a 
while  and  then  he  and  his  brother  John 
bought  out  the  Amos  Peacock  meat  market, 
which  was  located  on  the  corner  of  17th  and 
Ferguson  Sts.,  now  Carey  Avenue.  Soon 
after  this  he  started  to  purchase  cattle  and 
in  1872  he  had  the  contract  to  deliver  meat 
at  Fort  Russell.  In  1874  they  sold  the  mar- 
ket to  Henry  Helpinstein  and  Richard  B. 
Durbin.  After  disposing  of  the  market  they 
gave  their  entire  time  to  cattle  raising  and 
the  sheep  business,  and  it  was  in  the  blizzard 
of  that  winter  that  George  Durbin  had  his 
feet  frozen.  They  had  their  first  cattle  out 
by  the  city  water  works.  Then  they  estab- 
lished the  J.  H.  D.  Ranch  out  on  Horse 
Creek,  and  afterwards  they  had  the  V.  B. 
Ranch  on  Bear  Creek. 

In  1903  Thomas  Durbin  was  clerk  for  the 
Board    of    Live    Stock    Commissioners,    and 


later  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board 
which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years.  He 
retired  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

I  am  of  the  seventh  generation  of  the  de- 
scendants of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  his 
wife,  my  parents  being  Thomas  Skeils  John- 
son and  Ann  Parker  Ewer. 

Dictated  by  Mrs.  Durbin,  October  30, 
1920. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER 

About  the  year  1850  there  lived  in  a  rural 
community,  of  north-eastern  Texas  a  family 
named  Armstrong.  They  were  well  to  do, 
as  farmers,  enterprising  and  industrious.  The 
fabulous  tales  of  the  golden  West,  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  reached  this  quiet  settlement, 
and  at  once  the  spirit  of  emigration  prevailed 
over  the  wiser  counsels  of  the  older  people, 
and  yet  even  some  of  these  were  caught  in 
the  general  excitement, while  others  too  feeble 
to  undertake  the  long  journey  watched  the 
long  train  of  wagons  depart,  with  regret,  that 
they  were  denied  the  privilege.  Of  the  Arm- 
strong family  were  father,  mother,  several 
boys  and  girls,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  Ma- 
linda  Jane,  a  bright  pretty  girl  of  seventeen. 
What  a  joy  she  was  helping  with  the  packing 
of  clothes  and  necessaries  that  were  allowed 
to  each  wagon.  She  was  the  one  on  whom 
the  mother  depended.  The  wagon  train  of 
seven  or  eight  teams  with  men  on  horse, 
a  cowr  or  two  tethered  to  the  wagon,  passed 
safely  over  the  Texas  range  and  somewhere 
struck  what  was  later  called  "The  Cherokee 
frail."  It  was  the  Jones  route  of  1850,  leav- 
ing the  North  Platte  River,  crossing  the  des- 
ert and  coming  down  to  the  Green  River 
crossing  below  the  outlet  of  Currant  Creek. 
From  the  crossing  they  turned  northward 
reaching  old  Fort  Bridger,  on  Black's  Fork, 
continued  up  the  Bear  River,  stopped  and 
drank  at  the  Bear  Springs,  and  on  to  old 
"Fort  Hall"  on  the  Snake  River.  Here  they 
found  many  wagon  trains  and  had  company. 
At  Fort  Hall  the  trail  to  California  and  that 
of  Oregon  separated  and  our  Texas  friends 
turned  to  the  Californias.  The  land  of  their 
dreams  did  not  fulfill  the  expectations  and 
after  but  one  year's  residence  the  party  de- 
cided to  return  to  Texas.  They  followed  the 
old  trail.  John  Stallcup  drove  a  team  of  two 
wagons.  One  horse  died  and  they  put  three 
horses  for  one  wagon.  It  was  called  a  spike. 
This  was  a  hard  journey,  so  hot  and  dusty, 
and  the   Indians  were  a  constant  fear. 

Miles  of  rough  way  over  the  sage  brush, 
fording  streams,  camping  cold  nights  on  the 
desert,  without  a  fire  to  cook  a  scanty  meal. 
Scarcely  daring  to  wander  far  from  camp, 
altho,  deer,  elk  and  buffalo  were  roaming 
the  hills.  At  Fort  Bridger,  Malinda  Jane  was 
taken  ill  of  a  fever.  There  was  little  at  the 
Fort  and  they  traveled  on  to  the  Green  River 
crossing,  then  up  the  Jones  route  to  the 
Hogback  between  Currant  Creek  and  Sage. 
After  crossing  Spring  Creek  they  reached 
the  brow  of  the  hill  that  looks  down  on  Trout 
Gulch,  and  turned  out  to  encamp,  at  a  shady 
spot  not  far  from  water.  Here  Malinda  died 
and  was  laid  by  her  loving  friends  in  a  lonely 
grave.  John  Stallcup  of  Sherman  City,  Texas, 
kept    the    record,    helped    to    carve   her    name 


on  the  stone  slab,  that  has  been  replaced  by 
another,  the  first  having  been  nearly  obliter- 
ated by  time.  The  initials,  or  name,  was  also 
carved  on  a  tree,  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 

The  present  stone  is  exactly  the  copy  of  the 
first. 

1834-1852 

IN  MEMORY 

of 

MALINDA  J.  ARMSTRONG 

Died  Aug.  15,  1852 

The  old  tree  has  fallen,  but  Mr.  Robert 
Ramsey,  Jr.,  and  brothers,  have  preserved 
the  grave  and  recut  the  stone.  As  of  old  the 
sagebrush  and  the  cedar  cover  the  mountain- 
side, and  the  clear  water  of  Trout  Gulch 
flows  down  to  the  Sage,  Bluebelle  and  rose, 
and  primrose,  and  lily  love  the  spot,  and 
little  merry  birds  twitter  among  the  branches. 

To  Mr.  John  Stallcup  of  Sherman  City, 
and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Bettie  Fink,  and  Mrs. 
William  Bates,  we  are  indebted  for  this  rec- 
ord. Air.  Stallcup  has  been  dead  many  years. 
When  he  knew  that  his  niece  was  coming  to 
Wyoming,  he  told  her  the  circumstances,  and 
directed  her  to  the  spot.  The  family  on 
Trout  Gulch  knew  where  it  was. 

The   wagon  train  remained   three   days  on 
the  gulch.     The  mother  was  broken  hearted. 
Received  from 
Mary  A.   Paterson,   1920. 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 


The  Shoshoni  Indian  name  for  lynx  and 
wildcats  is  Too-coo-bintse,  and  when  a  hunter 
succeeded  in  killing  or  trapping  one  of  them 
he  was  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  applause. 
A  wildcat  robe  is  a  great  ornament  and  is 
worn  by  the  Indians  when  in  full  dress.  The 
fur  reaches  down  the  leg  of  the  lynx  and  be- 
tween the  toes,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to 
readily  withstand  the  vigorous  winter  wea- 
ther, and  to  roam  about  during  storms,  when 
other  animals  and  birds  are  seeking  shelter 
nnder  trees  and  bushes  where  he  can  kill 
and  drink  the  blood.  The  lynx  cares  little 
for  the  flesh  after  he  sucks  the  blood  of  the 
animal.— Colonel  A.  J.  Brackett,  U.  S.  A. 

Thomas  J.  Montgomery,  born  September 
20th,  1850,  at  Brighton,  Illinois,  crossed  the 
plains  with  William  H.  Loveland  of  Golden, 
Colorado,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  clerked 
in  a  store  belonging  to  Loveland.  There  was 
a  telegraph  office  in  the  store  and  young 
Montgomery  learned  the  business  of  an  oper- 
ator. In  the  spring  of  '67  he  went  to  Fort 
Sedgwick  to  work  for  the  Government,  as 
an  operator;  then  went  to  Mud  Springs  and 
took  charge  of  the  office,  remaining  until  the 
office  was  abandoned  and  the  line  changed  to 
Cheyenne  and  Fort  Laramie.  He  then  went 
to  work  under  Superintendent  Cuak  for  the 
Union  Pacific,  in  the  capacity  of  conductor 
and  line  supervisor.  That  fall  the  Company 
put  in  an  office  at  Cheyennec,  on  the  day 
that  the  first  train  arrived.  There  had  been 
a  temporary  office  for  the  construction  de- 
partment, and  after  about  thirty  days  an  of- 
fice was  put  in  at  Granite  Canyon — the  Col- 
orado Junction  office  was  put  in  fifteen  days 
before — from  this  they  followed  the  line  of 
construction  and  put  in  all  the  offices  as  fast 


as  the  road  went  into  operation.  Cyrus  War- 
ren was  the  first  yard  master;  Willis  the  first 
division  superintendent  from  Cheyenne,  east; 
Toney  Sanford,  the  first  train  dispatcher  and 
circuit  manager;  Montgomery  was  the  first 
operator,  and  Mike  Owens  was  the  police- 
man at  the  depot  in  Cheyenne.  Richard  Par- 
cell  was  the  first  section  foreman  and  laid 
the  first  ties  and  tracks  around  the  round- 
house and  depot.  The  first  road  master  was 
Gus  Egbert,  afterwards  Division  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Colorado  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Road. 

John  C.  Davis,  born  March  14th,  1851,  at 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  and  educated  in  the  south 
of  England,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
June,  1870,  and  located  in  northwestern  Kan- 
sas, remaining  there  until  March,  1870,  when 
he  located  permanently  in  Wryoming  Terri- 
tory. He  worked  in  various  places  along  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from  Green  River  to 
Laramie.  He  was  night  telegraph  operator 
and  continued  in  this  until  January,  76,  when 
he  took  a  six. months'  lay-off  and  went  on  a 
visit  to  Ireland.  He  returned  to  Fort  Steele 
in  August,  76,  and  became  night  operator 
there. 

In  the  fall  of  77  he  went  to  work  for  Trail- 
ing Brothers  at  Medicine  Bow,  taking  charge 
of  the  store,  and  remained  until  December 
31st,  1878.  He  then  became  junior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Hayes  &  Company,  post  trad- 
ers at  Fort  Steele.  Major  Thornburg  was  in 
command  at  the  Post.  In  September,  1879, 
Davis  went  with  Thornburg  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Milk  Creek  fight.  He  was  wound- 
ed on  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  the  bones  in 
his  left  foot  were  broken.  He  returned  to 
Fort  Steele,  remained  in  the  government  hos- 
pital three  months,  and  went  back  into  the 
store.  In  August,  1880,  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Hayes,  bought  out  Trabing 
Brothers  there,  and  the  store  and  government 
freighting  business  at  Medicine  Bow  and 
Rawlins,  and  became  a  resident  of  Carbon 
Countv,  moving  the  goods  from  Medicine 
Bow  to  Rawlins.  He  put  in  the  first  West- 
ern Union  office  at  Medicine  Bow  in  the 
store,  and  also  in  Rawlins.  The  J.  W.  Hayes 
&  Company  bank  was  organized,  and  in  1890 
was  consolidated  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Rawlins,  with  Davis  as  cashier.  He 
established  a  store  at  Meeker,  Colorado,  in 
1886,  and  organized  a  bank  in  August,  1890; 
located  a  store  at  Craig,  Colorado,  and  es- 
tablished a  bank  there  in  1892.  He  estab- 
lished a  store  at  Rifle,  Colorado,  and  organ- 
ized a  bank  at  that  place  July  1st,  1899.  He 
established  a  store  at  Four  Miles  in  March, 
'91,  one  in  Hayden  in  '96;  organized  the 
bank  at  Steamboat  Springs,  January  1st, 
1899,  and  organized  a  store  at  Dixon,  Wyo- 
ming, in  May,  1899.  He  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Rawlins,  18 ;  elected  County  Com- 
missioner in  the  fall  of  '89  and  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1886,  held  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  married 
January  9th,  1883,  to  Ella  Mary  Castiday, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  David  R.  Castiday, 
and  bv  this  union  there  were  five  children, 
three  "boys  and  two  girls.  One  of  the  boys 
died  in  infancy.  — Coutant  Notes. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   OLD   FORT 
WASHAKIE 

By  Col.  Homer  W.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A. 

(Retired) 

Author  of  "The  Frontier  Trail" 

I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Washakie  in  1878- 
9-80.  The  post  was  located  on  the  Little 
Wind  River,  Shoshone  Reservation,  160  miles 
from  the  railroad.  I  remained  there  until 
June,  1880.  In  1869,  Camp  Auger,  a  sub- 
post  of  Ft.  Bridger,  was  established  on  the 
present  site  of  Lander.  Subsequently  it  was 
made  a  separate  post  and  named  Camp 
Brown.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
locate the  post  on  Little  Wind  river,  Sho- 
shone reservation,  later  named  Fort  Wash- 
akie for  Chief  Washakie.  The  nearest  rail- 
road point  was  Green  River. 

While  stationed  there  I  was  the  quarter- 
master, commissary,  ordnance  officer,  post 
treasury  officer  and  in  command  of  my  troop 
part  of  the  time.  I  partially  rebuilt  the  post, 
erecting  a  large  storehouse,  guardhouse,  sta- 
bles and  an  administration  building,  which 
included  an  officers'  club  room — which  the 
enlisted  men  could  also  enjoy — bowling  al- 
ley and  a  cii  pel,  which  was  provided  with 
a  stage  for  amusements.  Most  of  this  work 
was  done  by  soldier  labor.  The  men  went 
into  the  mountains  and  felled  the  trees  and 
hauled  the  logs  to  the  sawmill,  which  was 
provided  with  a  planing  and  shingle  mill.  I 
employed  a  citizen  sawyer  and  a  carpenter. 
These  were  all  the  civilians  employed,  save 
the  blacksmith  and  a  few  teamsters. 

While  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Washakie 
I  purchased  and  set  out  a  hundred  trees 
around  the  parade  ground.  This  tree  trans- 
action was  not  looked  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  I  was  directed 
"not  to  do  it  again."  I  obeyed,  but  just  the 
same  I  got  the  trees.  Today  they  have 
grown  to  be  immense  fine  trees,  and  doubt- 
less if  some  one  went  to  work  and  cut  them 
down,  there  would  be  as  big  a  hullabaloo 
raised  as  there  was  when  I  set  them  out. 

The  Shoshone  Agency  was  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  post.  This  tribe  numbered 
about  2,000  souls.  There  were  about  1,200 
Arapahoes  on  this  reservation.  They  came 
from  the  Red  Cloud  agency,  Nebraska,  after 
the  celebrated  winter  campaign  against  Sit- 
ting Bull  in  1876-77. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  reservation  belonged 
only  to  the  Shoshones.  Their  head  chief  was 
Washakie,  a  man  with  a  keen  mind,  and  a 
loyal  friend  of  the  Government.  The  Sho- 
shones consented  that  the  Arapahoes  should 


live  on  their  reservation,  at  the  request  of 
the    Indian    Department. 

I  took  great  intere.  t  in  these  Indians.  They 
called  me  "the  little  chief  with  the  scar  on  his 
face."  While  at  the  post  I  installed  the  first 
.rrigation  ditch  for  the  Arapahoes.  While 
I  was  in  the  Philippines,  Gen.  Jesse  M.  Lee 
told  me  that  the  Indians  had  informed  him 
(when  he  was  at  Fort  Washakie  investigat- 
ing some  of  the  Indian  grievances)  that  I 
was  the  one  who  surveyed  and  showed  them 
how  to  make  the  ditch.  This  was  their  first 
attempt  at  farming,  and  if  the  Government 
had  taken  the  same  interest  in  these  Indians 
as  I  did,  they  would  now  be  self-sustaining, 
instead  of  wards. 

One  of  my  duties  was  the  inspection  of  all 
the  fresh  beef  and  cattle  which  were  issued. 
This  issue  took  place  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  I  went  over  to  the  agency, 
superintended  the  weighing  of  the  meat  is- 
sued, and  had  to  certify  to  the  weight  and 
see  that  it  was  up  to  the  standard  which  the 
contract  demanded.  This  certificate  was  sent 
to  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington. 
I  inspected  and  received  for  these  Indians 
upwards  of  3,000  head  of  stock  cattle,  which 
was  divided  among  the  various  families. 

While  I  was  riding  around  the  reservation 
one  day  I  happened  to  pass  by  a  thicket.  I 
observed  an  Indian  therein  branding  two 
or  three  calves.  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  there.  Pointing  to  the  brand  he  laugh- 
ingly answered,  "Oh,  me  branding  calf,  all 
same  white  man."  It  looked  to  me  very 
much  as  if  he  were  branding  mavericks. 
There  were  several  large  herds  grazing  on 
the   reservation   at   that   time. 

While  I  was  at  Fort  Washakie  I  took  the 
Indian  sweat  baths  just  as  the  Indians  did. 
The  sweat  house  was  a  small  bower,  built 
by  sticking  the  ends  of  sharpened  willow 
Ivanches  in  the  ground,  bending  them  over 
and  throwing  buffalo  hides  over  them.  This 
made  a  "bath  house"  eight  or  ten  feet  long 
and  about  six  feet  wide,  although  the  height 
was  such  that  a  person  sitting  down  would 
nearly  touch  his  head  against  the  covering. 
In  the  center  of  this  sweat-lodge  a  hole  was 
dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  stones  were 
placed  which  had  been  previously  heated 
very  hot.  The  selection  of  these  stones  was 
done  with  great  care,  being  as  nearly  round 
as  possible,  and  never  were  again  used  for 
this  purpose.  New  stones  were  chosen  for 
all  subsequent  baths. 

One  time  during  the  month  of  January, 
Lieut.  Cummings  and  myself  decided  we 
would  begin  taking  these  Indian  sweat  baths. 
Although    there    was    snow    on    the    ground, 
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that  did  not  deter  us.  Dry  grass  was  first 
placed  within  the  lodge  for  us  to  sit  on.  We 
then  stripped  and  went  inside  with  four  or 
five  of  the  Indians,  the  medicine  man  coming 
in  last.  Then  the  hot  stones  were  passed 
in  on  a  forked  stick,  and  placed  in  the  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  lodge.  Next,  a  bucket 
of  water  was  passed  in.  The  medicine  man 
now  placed  on  the  hot  stones  some  sweet 
grass,  which  emitted  a  most  fragrant  odor. 
He  then  commenced  singing  incantations. 
Finally,  taking  a  cup  of  water  from  the 
bucket,  he  filled  his  mouth  and  commenced 
spraying  the  hot  stones.  The  lodge  was  soon 
filled  with  a  dense  steam,  making  it  very 
warm.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the 
thermometer  which  we  had  carried  inside 
showed  a  temperature  of  120  degrees.  In 
fact,  it  soon  became  so  exceedingly  hot  that 
we  had  to  put  our  faces  down  into  the  grass 
in  order  to  breathe  at  all.  We  remained  in 
the  lodge  until  we  were  fairly  dripping  with 
perspiration,  when  we  threw  buffalo  robes 
over  ourselves,  left  the  lodge  and  ran 
down  to  the  Little  Wind  river,  about  fifty 
yards  distant,  and  jumped  in.  We  did  not 
remain  in  that  icy  water  very  Jong,  of  course, 
but  the  sensation  was  pleasant.  We  then 
waded  out,  went  inside  a  tepee  and  thorough- 
ly rubbed  ourselves  down,  after  which  we 
experienced  a  most  decided  glow  and  felt 
"as  fine  as  a  fiddle." 

One  day  the  post  surgeon  decided  that  he, 
too,  wanted  to  try  an  Indian  sweat-bath, 
so  he  went  down  to  the  Arapahoe  camp  with 
us.  Before  we  entered  the  lodge,  we  told 
him  that,  come  what  might,  he  must  keep 
his  head  up.  We  had  been  in  the  lodge  but 
a  short  time  before  the  surgeon  commenced 
to  perspire  very  freely.  He  told  us  he  could 
not  stand  that  heat  much  longer.     Cummmgs 


and  I  had  our  faces  down  in  the  grass,  where 
we  were  standing  the  heat  finely.  First  one 
of  us  would  bob  up,  and  then  the  other,  ask- 
ing the  doctor  "how  he  was  making  out." 
He  stood  it  as  long  as  he  possibly  could, 
and    then    made    a    break    for    the    outer    air, 

remarking    that    it    was    "the    hottest    d 

place  he  ever  was  in." 

During  my  stay  at  the  post,  Sharp  Nose, 
the  head  chief  of  the  Arapahoes,  fractured 
his  thigh.  The  commanding  officer  sent  me 
down  to  tell  him  that  he  could  come  up  to 
the  post  if  he  chose  and  go  into  the  hos- 
pital, but  that  his  family  must  not  accom- 
pany him.  When  I  reached  the  Indian  camp 
I  found  the  Indian  doctors  attending  Sharp 
Nose.  They  had  made  a  splint  by  taking 
many  willow  twigs  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
and  stringing  them  in  the  same  way  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  do  to  make  their 
screens.  They  had  set  the  leg  and  wrapped 
these  willow  twigs  around  it.  They  then 
made  a  strong  tea  out  of  sage,  with  which 
they  occasionally  sprayed  the  injured  limb. 
This  relieved  the  soreness  and  inflammation 
very  much.  All  this  time  there  were  about 
a  half  dozen  Indian  doctors  present,  beating 
tomtoms  and  blowing  their  whistles.  The 
music  was  about  as  confusing  and  noisy  as 
Chinese  music.  Nevertheless,  Sharp  Nose 
eventually  recovered,  although  his  injured 
leg  was  about  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other. 

The  Indian  doctors  also  "cup"  for  head- 
aches and  other  complaints,  by  using  the 
base  end  of  a  buffalo  horn. 

During  the  spring  of  1879,  I  captured  the 
roving  remnants  of  the  Bannock  Indians, 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  that 
tribe.  There  were  about  40  men,  women 
and  children,  and  I  had  to  use  some  diplo- 
macy in  taking  them,  without  any  loss  of 
life. 

One  of  the  greatest  Indian  chiefs  of  mod- 
ern times  was  Washakie,  chief  of  the  Sho- 
shones,  from  whom  Fort  Washakie  received 
its  name.  He  was  born  about  1804,  and  died 
at  Fort  Washakie  February  20,  1900.  His 
father  was  a  Flathead  and  his  mother  a 
Shoshone.  Washakie  became  chief  at  the 
age  of  19  or  20,  but  did  not  become  distin- 
guished or  well  known  until  after  Gen.  Con- 
nor's defeat  of  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks 
on  Bear  river,  Utah,  January  29,  1863. 

In  this  fight  there  were  about  300  Indians 
engaged.  Col.  P.  C.  Connor's  command 
numbered  about  the  same— all  California  vol- 
unteers of  cavalry  and  infantry — with  two 
howitzers.  The  Indians  were  strongly  en- 
trenched in  a  ravine,  and  Connor  had  much 
difficulty  in  getting  to  them.  The  obstacles 
were  finally  overcome,  and  the  soldiers  killed 
all  but  a  few  of  the  Indians  who  jumped  in 
the  river  and  escaped.  Many  were  killed  in 
the  stream  while  attempting  to  swim  across. 
Only  the  women  and  children  were  spared. 
One  officer  and  twenty  soldiers  were  killed 
and  44  men  were  wounded. 

For  this  victory  over  the  Indians,  Col. 
Connor  was  promoted  to  a  brigadier-gener- 
alship. The  Mormons  sided  with  the  In- 
dians and  gave  them  aid  and  encouragement, 
supplying  them  with  food  and  ammunition 
and    information    of    the    movements    of    the 


soldiers.  The  campaign  was  the  outcome  of 
depredations  on  the  Overland  Trail  and  the 
killing  of  emigrants  and  miners. 

After  this  fight,  a  much  larger  number  of 
Indians  congregated  on  Bear  river,  but 
Washakie,  after  much  persuasion  and  en- 
treaty, finally  induced  many  of  the  young 
warriors  to  withdraw,  and  he  then  led  them 
into  Fort  Bridger,  Utah.  From  that  time, 
he  was  absolutely  chief. 

A  treaty  called  the  "Great  Treaty"  was 
made  with  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  in 
1868.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  these 
tribes  were  given  the  Wind  River  country 
for  a  reservation.  It  was  understood  that 
the  treaty  should  provide  military  protection 
for  the  Shoshones  in  the  country  they  were 
to  occupy,  but  for  some  reason  this  was  not 
inserted  in  the  treaty.  To  my  knowledge 
the  Indian  Department  wanted  the  soldiers 
removed  from  the  reservation  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  Chief  Washakie  insisted  upon 
their  remaining,  asserting  that  they  were  his 
friends,  and  that  he  could  rely  on  their 
friendship  and  protection.  Although  not  act- 
ually inserted  in  the  treaty,  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  part  thereof.  In  after  years,  how- 
ever, this  stipulation  was  canceled  by  the 
War   Department. 

Throughout  his  life  Washakie  was  the 
steadfast  friend  of  the  white  man,  but  was 
almost  constantly  at  war  against  other  In- 
dian tribes — the  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  Arap- 
ahoes  in  particular.  He  was  generally  on 
the  defensive,  as  the  tribes  mentioned  were 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  It  is  not 
known  that  he  was  ever  defeated,  although 
at  times  closely  pressed  and  besieged. 

Red  Cloud  and  Crazy  Horse  both  admitted 
that  Washakie  was  the  greatest  general  of 
them  all.  He  took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1876  with  Gen.  Crook,  tendering  the  latter 
scores  of  his  young  warriors  for  use  as 
scouts  with  the  expedition,  and  they  ren- 
dered valuable  service.  They  were  under  the 
personal  charge  of  Tom  Cosgrove,  as  Chief 
Washakie  was  too  old  to  take  a  personal  part 
in  the  campaign. 

Washakie  was  a  great  leader  and  always 
had  complete  control  of  his  people.  The  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  people  and  surroundings. 
He  was  an  Indian  of  most  excellent  char- 
acter, and  always  endeavored  to  exercise  a 
good  influence  over  his  people.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  his  family  and  enjoyed  the 
peaceful  life'.  A  story  which  is  often  told 
and  written  is  that  he  killed  one  of  his  wives, 
but  this  is  an  error.  His  disposition  was 
most  kindly.  He  was  dignified,  and  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all. 

Washakie  was  well  known  to  the  early 
pioneers  and  pathfinders,  whose  friendship 
they  all  sought.  Kit  Carson,  the  great  hunt- 
er, trapper  and  guide,  appears  to  have  been 
his  favorite.  No  Indian  of  mountain  or  plain 
was  more  extensively  and  favorably  known. 

His  remains  rest  in  the  post  cemetery  at 
Fort  Washakie,  where  a  monument  stands 
to  his  memory,  which  was  erected  by  the 
United   States   government. 

In  the  issuing  of  annuity  goods  to  these 
Indians,   it  was   customary   to  arrange   them 


in  two  parties.  On  one  side  were  the  wo- 
men with  small  children  who  were  not  able 
to  leave  their  mothers.  In  the  next  row  were 
girls  from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  In  the 
third  row  were  the  old  women.  The  men 
were  placed  on  the  opposite  side — the  young 
men  in  the  inner  and  the  older  men  in  the 
outer  circle.  Head  men  were  selected  who 
issued  the  articles  by  placing  each  allotment 
in  front  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  all  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
their  places  until  the  distribution  was  com- 
pleted. The  women  had  to  be  watched  very 
closely,  for  occasionally  they  would  attempt 
to  secret  things  and  then  claim  they  had 
not  received  them. 

The  Indians  were  always  much  pleased  at 
receiving  their  annuities,  and  the  fact  that 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  issues  caused  one  of 
them  to  present  me  with  a  hor/;e — or  rather, 
with  a  stick  that  represeted  the  value  of  a 
horse,  for  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  hold  on  to 
the  stick,  go  to  the  herd,  select  the  best  horse 
there  and  surrender  the  stick.  I  did  not 
know  this  at  the  time. 

After  the  presentation,  two  of  the  chiefs 
led  me  into  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  from 
the  opposite  side  a  man  led  out  a  beautiful 
Indian  maiden,  magnificently  dressed  in  In- 
dian costume,  wearing  a  handsome  buck- 
skin garment  covered  with  beads  and  elk's 
teeth.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  teeth  covered 
the  garment,  and  in  those  days  they  were 
valued  at  from  $2  to  $3  each.  The  moc- 
casins of  the  maiden  were  also  covered  with 
beads,  and  her  arms  were  thickly  encircled 
with  silver  bracelets.  Her  costume  must 
have  been  worth  $150  to  $200.  Her  face 
was  painted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  greatly 
enhance  her  beauty. 

As  she  was  being  led  out,  several  queries 
ran  through  my  mind.  As  it  was  the  custom 
among  the  Indians  when  they  were  pleased, 
to  give  their  friends  their  daughters,  I 
thought  this  might  be  what  they  intended  to 
do,  and  of  course  I  could  not  accept  her. 
Really,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  They 
led  her  up,  and  she  stretched  her  arms  to- 
ward me,  and  I  thought  she  was  about  to 
throw  them  about  me  and  kiss  me.  I  there- 
upon dodged  back,  throwing  up  my  hands, 
one  of  which  held  the  stick  I  had  intended 
to  present  for  the  horse,  when  she  quickly 
grabbed  the  stick  from  my  hand  and  ran 
away  with  it.  The  whole  multitude  of  some 
2,000  or  3,000  Indians  commenced  laughing 
uproariously. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  understand  the  cause 
of  their  mirth,  but  I  was  told  by  "Friday," 
the  interpreter,  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
cases  of  this  kind  to  give  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  the  blessing  of  the  tribe. 
The  young  woman  had  come  out  to  confer 
this  blessing  upon  me,  and  merely  extended 
her  arms  with  the  intention  of  placing  her 
hands  upon  my  head  and  pronouncing  a  bene- 
diction; but  when  she  grabbed  the  stick,  as 
I  dodged,  the  horse  became  hers — so  I  got 
neither  horse  nor  blessing. 

As  in  other  nationalities,  the  Indians  have 
their  love  affairs,  and  it  is  an  old  custom 
among  them  to  sell  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage when  they  reach  the  proper  age.  There 


was  a  girl  who  had  been  sold  when  she  was 
a  child  to  another  Indian,  but  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  young  warrior,  and  they  ran 
away  together,  returning  as  man  and  wife. 
One  issue  day  they  were  going  up  for  ra- 
tions, when  the  Indian  who  had  purchased 
the  girl,  struck  the  young  "warrior-Lochin- 
var"  with  a  whip.  The  youthful  groom  killed 
his  assailant  on  the  spot,  and  then  fled  to 
the  mountains  with  his  wife,  telling  his  ene- 
mies that  if  they  wanted  him  to  come  and 
get  him.  This  caused  a  great  commotion 
among  the  different  bands  of  Indians,  and 
it  looked  as  though  there  was  going  to  be 
serious  trouble.  The  Indians  went  to  the 
commanding  officer,  Major  Upham,  Fifth 
Cavalry,  who  had  great  influence  over  them, 
and  asked  for  advice.  He  suggested  that 
they  send  two  or  three  old  men,  who  were 
friends  of  the  warrior,  out  to  him  and  try  to 
prevail  on  him  to  accompany  them  in  to  the 
post  with  his  wife — not  as  prisoners!  that 
the  commanding  officer  would  put  them  into 
a  room  in  the  guardhouse,  and  keep  them 
where  they  would  be  safe  from  their  enemies. 
The  head  men  would  then  try  to  get  the 
two  factions  together  and  see  if  they  could 
not  settle  the  matter  with  the  dead  man's 
relatives  without  further  bloodshed. 

One  morning  about  daybreak  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  noise.  Looking  out,  I  saw  the 
young  "warrior  and  his  wife  surrounded  by 
about  a  dozen  Indians,  who  were  singing  a 
war  song — a  custom  of  theirs  when  they  ef- 
fect a  capture.  I  was  officer  of  the  day,  and 
confined  the  couple  in  the  guardhouse.  They 
had  a  very  fine  buffalo  robe — one  of  the  fin- 
est I  ever  saw — and  while  in  the  guardhouse 
this  young  squaw  occupied  herself  in  decor- 
ating the  robe  with  dyed  porcupine  quills. 
Around  the  edges  were  loops  about  three 
inches  in  length,  on  which  were  strung  the 
cleft  hoofs  of  more  than  one  hundred  deer. 

Our  Indians  got  together  and  had  a  coun- 
cil with  the  relatives  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  matter  was  finaaly  settled  by  the  friends 
of  the  young  warrior' presenting  ten  ponies 
to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  When 
the  young  couple  were  released  from  the 
guardhouse,  I  again  happened  to  be  officer 
of  the  day  and  released  them,  whereupon  the 
squaw  made  me  a  present  of  the  decorated 
buffalo  robe.  I  was  offered  $100  for  it  on 
several  occasions. 

(Signed)     HOMER  W.  WHEELER. 


January  22,   1924. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Beard: — 

In  response  to  your  recent  request  in  re- 
gard to  the  "Coutant  Notes,"  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  statement: 

Mr.  George  Coutant  planned  to  write  a 
three  volumed  History  of  Wyoming  but  prior 
to  his  death  he  had  only  written  and  had 
published  Volume  1  which  is  still  on  the 
market.  This  first  volume  was  printed  and 
bound  in  Laramie.  Ill  health  and  financial 
difficulties  prevented  Mr.  Coutant  from  real- 
izing his  ambition  for  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive History  of  Wyoming  and  giving 
it  to  the  public  in  three  volumes.  From 
Laramie  where  for  a  time  Mr.  Coutant  lived, 
and  he  also  lived  for  a  time  in  Cheyenne,  he 


moved  to  the  State  of  Washington  where  he 
died,  in  the  early  winter  of  1913. 

Shortly  after  his  death  I  corresponded  with 
his  widow  asking  her  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
dispose  of  any  material  which  her  husband 
may  have  collected  with  the  intention  of  em- 
bodying it  in  future  volumes  of  the  History 
of  Wyoming,  stating  that  I  felt  that  some 
one  in  Wyoming  should  purchase  this  valu- 
able material  of  her  husband's  rather  than 
some  one  out  of  the  State  who  was  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  our  local  history.  Af- 
ter she  named  her  price  I  purchased  the  ma- 
terial in  January,  1914,  when  it  was  sent  to 
me,  which  material  consisting  of  a  number 
of  old  books  on  the  Northwest  about  traders 
and  trappers,  Indian  fights,  and  Frontier 
days,  a  small  amount  of  material  written  and 
ready  for  publication,  a  large  amount  of 
notes,  some  almost  in  the  nature  of  short- 
hand, and  others  more  or  less  extended.  One 
hundred  or  more  biographies  of  Wyoming 
pioneers  and  a  collection  of  scores  of  photo- 
graphs of  men  and  women  who  were  in  Wyo- 
ming during  early  days  were  also  included. 
After  keeping  this  material  for  a  number  of 
years,  hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  find 
time  enough  to  write  a  history  of  Wyoming, 
utilizing  Mr.  Coutant's  material,  I  decided 
that  the  State  Historical  Society  was  the 
proper  place  to  have  this  material  safely 
housed,  in  July,  1921,  I  sold  it  to  the  Wyo- 
ming Historical  Society  for  what  it  had  cost 
me. 

This  is  the  material  which  you  now  have 
in  your  department  and  which  I  feel  is  the 
one  best  set  of  material  on  the  early  history 
of  Wyoming  taken  from  personal  interviews 
that  has  ever  been  collected  or  ever  will  be 
collected.  I  say  ever  will  be  collected  be- 
cause the  majority  of  those  old  pioneers  who 
were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Coutant  have  long 
since  gone  on  the  Trail  of  the  One  Way. 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  you  this  informa- 
tion and  if  I  can  help  in  any  way  let  me 
know  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Very  cordially, 
(Signed)     GRACE  RAYMOND  HEBARD. 

Laramie,  Wyoming. 


PERSONAL  HISTORY 

If  my  father's  family  Bible  is  reliable,  it's 
recorded  there  I  was  born  on  the  17th  of 
April,   1843,   County  Antrim,   Ireland. 

There  were  nine  of  the  family,  seven  boys 
and  two  girls,  all  grew  up  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  I  was  next  to  the  youngest 
member  of  the  family,  the  older  members 
had  to  go  out  to  what  was  called  service 
with  farmers.  My  father  being  a  common 
laborer,  whose  wage  was  only  seven  shillings 
a  week  and  provide  his  own  board,  this  com- 
pelled us  all  to  leave  home  at  an  early  stage 
to  maintain  existence.  The  little  food  re- 
ceived from  the  farmers  for  such  service  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  potatoes,  oatmeal  por- 
ridge, buttermilk,  occasionally  the  oatmeal 
would  be  made  into  oat  cakes,  but  no  such 
a  thing  as  meat  or  flour  bread. 

What  fine  strapping  men  and  women  were 
produced  on  such  diet  that  would  be  called 
today   meager   food,    nevertheless   they   were 


stalwarts  or  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  contributed  to  build  her  up 
until  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  dominions. 

But  I've  digressed.  My  memory  goes  back 
at  this  distant  day  when  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  I  got  a  job  to  herd  three  or  four 
pigs  for  a  farmer.  For  the  service,  I  got 
my  potatoes,  oatmeal  and  buttermilk.  At 
this  time  I  cannot  refrain  to  mention  the 
dreadful  condition,  especially  of  the  common 
people.  What  I  have  reference  to  is  called 
the  Irish  famine,  caused  by  a  blight  on  the 
potatoes,  which  was  one  of  the  principle 
staples  of  food,  especially  for  the  peasantry. 
Such  a  calamity  was  awful,  some  dying  by 
the  roadside,  with  grass  in  their  mouths.  At 
this  date,  1848,  the  population  of  the  Island 
was  about  8,000,000.  In  a  few  years  by  star- 
vation and  immigration  it  was  reduced  to 
about  5,000,000.  While  the  government  made 
every  effort  to  alleviate  the  calamitus  con- 
ditions, the  mortality  was  enormous.  I  must 
not  omit  the  services  from  the  United  States, 
which  is  always  in  the  forefront  where  dis- 
tress exists. 

One  bunch  of  Ireland  men  from  New  York 
out  of  their  own  pockets  chartered  a  ship, 
loaded  it  with  corn  for  the  starving  Irish, 
loaded  same  vessel  with  people,  brought  them 
to  United  States.  These  remininiscences 
crowd  my  memory.  I  cannot  retrain  from 
giving  expression   to  them. 

To  go  back  to  my  swine  herding.  The  old 
woman  of  the  household  was  very  kind  to 
me  and  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in  education. 
I  can  see  her  now,  with  her  specs  on,  get 
me  between  her  knees.  I  held  the  little 
primer.  She  would  look  over  my  shoulder 
and  say  A,  I  would  repeat,  then  B,  etc.,  so 
finely  I  had  all  the  letters  of  the  aphabet. 
This  manner  of  life  coninued  until  I  was 
about  10  years  old,  when  I  hired  to  a  farmer 
for  six  moii.hs  for  the  sum  of  10  shillings 
and  board,  the  kind  of  food  already  described. 

1  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  shoe  on  my  foot 
until  this  age.  This  manner  of  life  continued 
until  I  was  14  years  old.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
during  this  period  when  work  was  slack  on 
the  farm,  the  man  allowed  me  the  privilege 
to  attend  a  small  country  school  where  I 
learned  to  read  words  containing  three  or 
four  letters,  also  write  a  little  on  a  slate  with 
slate  pencil,  so  when  mistakes  were  made 
they  could  be  easily  corrected,  also  in  figures 
made  some  advancement,  reached  the  rule  of 
simple  division.  One  example  still  lingers 
in  memory,  viz.,  three  vessels  started  to  Am- 
erica with  immigrants  1st  vessel,  so  many 
2nd  so  many,  1st  got  wrecked  so  many  lost 

2  by  disease,  2nd  lost  so  many.  How  many 
got  safe  to  America?  This  is  as  far  as  my 
schooling  went  so  remained  with  farmer  un- 
til I  was  14  years  of  age. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  cabinet  maker 
in  the  vicinity  who  made  furniture,  sold  to 
a  Belfast  furniture  dealer,  he  asked  me  how 
I  would  like  to  learn  to  make  funiture,  this 
I  agreed  to  readily  so  of  course  my  father's 
consent  had  to  be  procured.  In  due  time 
I  was  indentured  for  $y2  years  to  receive  my 
board  and  2  suits  of  clothes  during  the  above 
period.  I  must  add  the  boss  was  very  lib- 
eral with  me  and   Xmas  would  lay   down  a 


shilling  on  the  bench  for  me.  During  the 
service  the  indenture  stated  I  was  to  serve 
my  master  at  his  command  night  and  day 
so  the  hours  of  labor  was  from  12  to  14 
hours  a  day,  or  until  the  boss  would  say 
time  to  stop.  I  must  add  my  master  was  a 
grand  mechanic  so  had  to  do  all  my  work 
to  a  nicety,  also  he  had  some  schooling  and 
was  as  far  advanced  in  numerical  figures  as 
to  simple  proportions,  or  what  was  called 
the  rule  of  three,  whatever  that  means. 

During  my  apprenticeship  if  (space  would 
permit)  many  little  incidents  I  would  like 
to  mention.  My  master  (as  he  was  called) 
was  unmarried  so  his  Aunt  kept  house,  a 
clean  very  tidy  body  she  kept  two  cows 
milked  and  attended  them  I  done  the  clean- 
ing of  stable,  after  that  done  the  churning. 
Fire  on  hearth  never  was  out  night  or  day, 
used  peat  for  fire,  a  little  piece  at  night  so 
there  was  fire  in  the  A.  M.  never  a  match 
or  candle  in  the  house,  had  a  little  vessel 
with  oil  and  wick  out  on  one  side,  this  was 
the  house  light,  tho,  we  had  candles  for  the 
work  shop.  Never  seen  a  newspaper  in  the 
house  the  only  way  we  got  outside  news, 
was  by  a  class  of  men  called  tinkers  who 
traveled  round  the  country,  repairing  pots 
and  pans  when  required,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage to  pick  up  news  and  impart  it  in  their 
travels.  We  had  another  class  called  ped- 
dlers, who  had  some  cheap  cloth,  pins,  need- 
les and  other  bric-a-brac,  this  class  supple- 
mented the  tinkers. 

My  master  had  two  bairns  who  visited 
often,  even  the  school  master  would  drop 
around  occasionally  and  tho  they  were  void 
of  newspaper  lore  they  would  argue  and  dis- 
cuss public  questions,  of  course  my  ears  were 
ever  alert,  and  how  I  wished  I  had  been 
educated.  I  would  try  and  remember  the 
words  they  would  use  and  how  they  would 
pronounce  them;  the  only  literature  in  the 
house,  the  Bible  of  course  first  and  fore- 
most, Chambers  information  for  the  people, 
Josephus,  Barns  notes  on  the  new  Testa- 
ment, a  worn  paper  cover  copy  of  Robert 
Burns  poems.  This  took  my  fancy  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  for  this  reason,  Burns  used 
generally  small  words,  besides  there  were  of 
the  dialect  of  which  I  was  used  to.  With  a 
few  lines  as  to  my  biblicial  training,  appren- 
ticeship, attended  three  Sabbath  schools,  be- 
sides a  sermon  of  two  hours  duration.  I  can 
readily  see  the  divine  at  this  distant  day 
ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  a  big  six  footer  and 
how  he  would  lay  down  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  have  all  his  discourse  by  quota- 
tions from  the  word  of  God,  you  will  gather 
from  this,  Bible  students  had  all  the  old 
catechism  on  my  tongues  end,  besides  there 
was  a  number  of  texts  to  prove  each  ques- 
tion, oh  yes  every  word  had  to  be  committed 
to  memory  even  at  this  I  would  stand  most 
preacher's  examination,  but  like  all  things 
there  was  an  end  to  my  apprenticeship,  so 
returned  to  fathers  home,  this  was  on  the 
sea  coast  in  Belfast,  where  shipping  was  car- 
ried on  extensively.  I  became  infatuated  with 
the  sea,  so  got  a  berth  aboard  a  steamship 
bound  for  the  Mediterranian  to  lay  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable.  Visited  Gilbralter, 
Malta,  several  cities  in  Sicily,  Italy,  returned 


after  a  four  months  voyage.  Joined  another 
steamer  bound  for  Montevidea  and  Buenos 
Ayres  this  was  a  general  merchant  ship,  car- 
rying general  cargo,  arrived  home  all  safe. 
After  a  short  stay  ashore,  joined  a  New  York 
passenger  vessel,  this  was  during  the  war  be- 
tween North  and  South,  a  Civil  war  as  it  is 
called,  we  were  to  leave  New  York  on  a 
Saturday  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  here  comes  word  President  Lincoln  had 
been  assassinated  so  we  remained  a  few  hours 
till  his  end  so  the  Etna  took  the  first  sad 
news  to  Europe.  There  was  a  cable  across 
the  Atlantic  at  this  date,  but  for  some  cause 
was  out  of  repairs.  Returning  home  my  fa- 
ther advised  me  to  give  up  the  sea  and  follow 
my  trade.  At  this  time  I  had  a  sister  and 
brother  in  the  United  States,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  wrote  them  who  advised  me  to 
come  along,  so  packed  my  little  output  and 
in  due  course  arrived  at  South  Manchester, 
Connecticut,  got  job  as  carpenter  at  $2.75 
per  day,  the  foreman  seeing  my  hand  work, 
sent  me  to  the  shop  to  make  patterns  for 
silk  machinery,  as  this  was  a  silk  factory, 
my  wages  was  increased  to  $3.00  per  day, 
so  my  early  training  came  in  good  play  after 
all.  At  this  time  I  roomed  with  a  Scotch- 
man by  name  Gilchrist  (his  widow  still  in 
Cheyenne).  This  employment  continued  for 
two  years  when  I  returned  to  Ireland  and 
took  to  myself  a  wife  of  my  own  section  of 
country,  arrived  back  to  South  Manchester, 
where  the  former  job  was  obtained;  about 
this  time  Mr.  Gilchrist  got  married  so  we 
both  settled  down  in  the  same  village.  Mr. 
Gilchrist  was  foreman  of  the  outdoor  labor- 
ers and  stood  very  high  in  the  community; 
he  was  a  daily  reader  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une and  at  this  time  Horace  Greeley  was 
editor  and  was  a  great  authority  on  many 
matters  all  over  the  country.  He  got  the 
idea  of  the  development  of  the  west,  finally 
got  set  aside  a  large  body  of  prairie  land 
along  the  margin  of  the  Cach  La  Poudre, 
advertised  for  colonists  through  his  and  other 
papers.  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  I  caught  the  in- 
fection and  took  Mr.  Greeley's  slogan,  "go 
West  Young  Man."  We  put  up  our  entrance 
fee  of  $150.00,  first  to  arrive  at  embryo  city 
of  Greeley,  29th  of  April,  1870,  it  is  hard  to 
refuse  a  few  lines  on  this  occasion,  as  my 
memory  goes  back  vividly  at  this  stage.  I 
have  said  we  arrived  at  Greeley  at  this  date, 
the  railroad  only  went  as  far  as  the  village. 
We  got  off  the  train  on  a  few  ties  used  for 
a  platform,  then  what  a  sight  met  our  view, 
not  a  house  to  be  seen  but  one  shanty  for 
the  engineers  tools,  also  a  few  tents  for  their 
accommodations. 

Each  day  a  few  new  settlers  would  arrive 
and  what  disappointment  every  one  experi- 
enced, women  sitting  on  their  broken  boxes, 
children  crying,  men  going  around  with  long 
faces  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  finally 
an  old  billiard  hall  came  from  Cheyenne, 
this  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  broken 
boxes  broken  in  transit,  there  was  a  man  at 
Greeley  to  receive  the  arrivals,  General  Cam- 
eron, had  been  a  celebrated  man  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  efforts  to 
encourage  the  people,  I  believe  at  that  time 
the  enterprise  would  have  been  a  failure.    Af- 


ter all,  complaints  became  so  serious,  Mr. 
Greeley,  made  a  special  trip,  stayed  a  few 
days  among  the  people,  in  the  evening  deliv- 
ered good  sensible  advice,  this  in  a  great 
measure  had  a  pacifying  effect,  the  whole 
trouble  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  was  too 
early  and  no  provision  made  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  embryo  town  was  surveyed  and 
mapped,  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  I  being  the  first 
arrivals,  had  first  right  to  make  a  selection, 
of  town  lots,  he  took  first  and  I  second 
choice.  When  lots  were  secured  then  build- 
ing commenced,  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to 
erect  a  shanty,  which  I  donated  to  carpenter, 
so  Gilchrist  and  I  found  shelter  there.  Now 
all  is  bustle  with  the  building  boom,  any  one 
could  saw  a  board  and  nail  it,  but  the  most 
of  them  could  not  make  a  door  or  window 
frame,  so  I  was  kept  busy  supplying  such, 
how  many  little  incidents  crowd  my  memory 
vividly  at  this  distant  day  but  I  must  for- 
bear as  it  would  swell  this  narrative  to  un- 
reasonable proportions.  Most  all  busy  on 
their  respective  plots,  friction  and  complaints 
have  almost  vanished;  nothing  will  cure  a 
man  of  crankiness  or  uneasiness  like  good 
honest  hard  work.  It  beats  praying  all  hol- 
low. During  the  summer  Gilchrist  bought 
team  and  wagon,  we  being  young  and  husky, 
wished  to  conquer  other  fields,  so  arranged 
to  take  a  trip,  at  least  into  the  foot  hills  west 
of  Greeley,  the  country  a  rolling  bare  prairie, 
25  miles  up  the  stream  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Collins,  here  was  the  remains  of  a  military 
post,  a  concrete  building  where,  a  little  store 
was  kept,  by  man  who  was  known  as  Squire 
Mathews,  as  we  drove  up  he  was  standing 
with  his  shoulder  against  the  door  post,  by 
way  of  opening  the  conversation,  we  in- 
quired the  price  of  several  articles  and  I  re- 
member nails  were  15  cents  per  pound.  There 
was  a  few  shanties,  and  a  hotel  kept  by  a 
middle  aged  lady,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Auntie  Stone,  the  hotel  was  outside  of  the 
imposing  class  of  a  small  log  cabin  with  two 
small  rooms,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  our 
supplies  along  so  did  not  patronize  the  ho- 
tel; at  this  date  there  was  some  farming  be- 
ing carried  on,  and  from  the  results  obtained 
by  these  pioneers  no  doubt  it  had  an  effect 
on  the  location  of  Greeley  Colony.  Contin- 
ued our  journey  to  La  Porte,  this  about  4 
miles  above  Fort  Collins,  here  we  found  sa- 
loon and  small  store,  several  Frenchmen 
here  all  had  their  Indian  wives,  there  was 
considerable  farming  done  in  this  section  had 
good  irrigation  ditches,  the  farmers  were  all 
American.  We  made  camp  for  the  night 
having  travelled  thirty  miles.  I  must  add  the 
store  keeper  Billy  Patterson  something  of  a 
rough  and  ready  character  and  from  him 
got  many  tales  about  the  early  pioneers,  I 
will  not  vouch  for  them  being  all  gospel. 

We  made  our  camp  for  the  night  in  the 
yard  of  an  old  Scotchman  by  name  of  Watt. 
He  and  his  wife  had  raised  several  of  a  fam- 
ily but  death  had  taken  some,  balance  scat- 
tered over  the  world.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear 
the  old  people  converse  in  our  youthful  ver- 
nacular, we  got  further  information  about 
the  country  in  general,  and  on  which  we 
could  rely,  breakfast  over  we  were  on  the 
road  again,  our  next  point  of  interest  to  visit 


was  a  place  called  Livermore,  about  15  miles 
west  of  LaPorte.  We  now  ascend  into  the 
foot  hills  proper,  roads  all  in  natural  condi- 
tion and,  a  good  deal  of  hauling  being  done 
with  fencing  material  principally,  the  drive 
to  Livermore  was  really  enchanting,  out  of 
one  lovely  grassy  valley  into  another,  there 
the  little  babbling  brook,  kept  tumbling  down 
from  its  eternal  source. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Livermore;  at  first 
we  thought  we  might  overlook  or  fail  to  dis- 
cover it  but  here  it  is  a  dug  out  in  the  bank. 
Soon  the  proprietor  made  his  appearance, 
he  was  known  by  the  name  of  "fatty"  Moore, 
as  to  the  fat  part  I  think  he  was  well  named. 
It  being  noon  we  unhooked  the  team,  turned 
them  out  to  grass,  lovely  valley  here  and  a 
magnificent  stream  coursing  through  the 
vale,  it  is  called  the  north  fork  of  the  Cach- 
La-Poudre,  this  name  I  believe  is  French 
and  means  where  the  powder  was  concealed 
or  hidden.  We  found  we  had  discovered  a 
very  interesting  character  in  our  friend 
Moore.  He  had  traveled  a  great  deal,  in 
fact  was  one  of  the  old  forty-niners  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  like  many  others  was  unsuccess- 
ful, so  wandered  back  to  Colorado  to  try  his 
future  on  new  ground.  It  appears  he  had 
several  prospect  holes  but  at  this  time  were 
fruitless.  Three  miles  or  so  above  the  Moore 
cabin  (I  mean  Livermore,  excuse  me)  there 
was  a  fine  valley,  with  a  grand  brook  flow- 
ing, this  valley  had  been  named  Lone  Pine, 
from  a  magnificent  lone  pine  growing  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  strange  to  say  no  other 
such  tree  anywhere  along  the  valley,  but  Cot- 
tonwood, box  elder,   willows  in   profusion. 

During  our  rambles,  we  came  across,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Calloway  located  on  the 
above  stream;  he  was  the  only  settler  we 
met  who  hac  any  cattle,  I  think  fifty  or  sixty 
head,  pretty  >  ell  bred  stock,  we  inquired  how 
he  provided  feed  for  them  in  the  winter;  he 
informed  us  no  provision  was  necessary,  that 
they  came  through  in  the  spring  in  fine  con- 
dition. This  made  a  great  impression  on  Mr. 
Gilchrist  and  myself,  to  think  raising  cattle 
without  growing  feed  for  them.  We  must 
now  hurry  back  to  Greeley  having  a  splendid 
outing,  gaining  much  valuable  information 
of  the  country  and  feasting  our  eyes  on  the 
gorgeous  scenery,  there  is  something  fasci- 
nating and  inexpliciable  in  a  new  unsettled 
country.  Our  wives  had  arrived  before  we 
made  our  mountain  trip,  so  all  was  well  on 
our  return. 

We  now  got  into  harness  again  and  dur- 
ing our  short  absence,  how  Greeley  had 
grown,  shanties  everywhere  over  the  prairie; 
naturaly  our  trip  was  the  principal  topic  in 
the  evening  with  our  families,  and  we  really 
were  making  plans  to  leave  Greeley  and  be- 
take ourselves  to  mountain  ranches  on  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Lone  Pine  already  de- 
scribed. In  the  meantime  I  had  erected,  a 
small  house  one  and  a  half  story  house  for 
a  man  who  went  back  east  and  gave  me  lib- 
erty to  occupy  it  and  look  after  his  interests. 
Wife,  one  child  and  I  occupied  the  lower 
part,  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  wife  upper  portion 
and  done  a  little  cooking  on  our  stove. 

Now  the  winter  sets  in  with  its  cold  freez- 
ing blast;  coal  was  very  high  priced,  so  had 


cotton  wood  hauled  from  the  river;  bored 
hole's  in  it  and  used  powder  to  split  the  heavy 
portion,  and  oh  what  a  cold  winter  no  one 
knew  how  cold  it  was  as  the  mercury  froze 
in  the  tube,  and  no  spirit  thermometer  in  the 
settlement,  how  my  memory  lingers  over 
that  winter,  even  through  it  all  had  one  child 
born  (who  two  years  ago  departed  this  life 
and  now  sleeps  within  the  portals  of  the 
tomb).  What  made  the  cold  so  severe  houses 
erected  so  flimsy,  no  plaster  or  even  paper 
on  the  walls,  just  the  rough  boards  on  the 
wide  spaced  studding.  We  finally  turned  up 
in  the  spring  with  experience  not  readily  for- 
gotten; great  suffering  in  Greeley  that  winter. 
During  the  winter  the  Lone  Pine  subject  be- 
come thoroughly  ventilated,  so  much  so  Mr. 
Gilchrist  and  I  had  decided  to  sell  our  inter- 
ests in  Greeley  and  become  ranchmen.  All 
was  arranged,  Mr.  Gilchrist  had  his  own  team 
and  I  had  made  arrangement  with  Mr.  Watt 
referred  to,  to  take  us  to  our  destination, 
first   days   drive   to    La-porte   to    Mr.    Watts. 

1  will  here  add,  his  small  wagon  box  was 
ample  to  accommodate  all  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. On  our  first  visit  to  Lone  Pine,  we 
became  so  infatuated  with  the  valley  we  even 
went  so  far  as  to  outline  our  respective  loca- 
tions, at  this  date  I  cannot  recollect  of  the 
land  being  surveyed  into  sections,  there  was 
what  was  called  squatters  right,  however  a 
blazed  tree  or  a  post  or  a  rock  set  was  duly 
respected.  In  the  meantime  I  had  written 
friend  Moore  to  have  me  800  feet  of  boards 
delivered  at  a  certain  Lone  Pine  point  in  (I 
will  add  there  was  a  small  saw  mill  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Poudre  river,  from  that 
an  ox  team  hauled  me  the  800  feet  of  green 
pine  boards.  After  staying  over  night  with 
Mr.  Watt  started  next  morning  for  our 
mountain  home.  Friend  Moore  very  kindly 
gave  us  the  shelter  of  his  dug  out  for  the 
night,  next  morning  Mr.  Watt  delivered  us 
at  our  location,  I  had  my  tool  chest  and  a 
good  set  of  tools  I  brought  from  the  east, 
so  on  this  score  was  well  fixed.  Wife  and  I 
started  housebuilding,  I  cut  some  cotton 
wood  to  make  the  frame,  to  be  brief  we  were 
living  in  our  mansion  all  complete  the  same 
day  besides  having  two  small  children  to  look 
after,  the  younger  still  at  her  mother's 
breast.  I  suppose  some  would  call  this 
roughing  it 

Next  day  cut  cotton  wood  for  posts  and 
poles  for  corral,  another  big  day's  work, 
third  day  dug  out  the  ground  at  back  of 
shanty  for  cellar,  as  we  were  going  into 
dairying  somewhat,  and  this  was  our  milk- 
house.  I  forget  if  I  mentioned  from  Mr. 
Callaway  already  referred  to  I  purchased  14, 

2  year  old  heifers,  at  $40.00  per  head,  also 
one  three  year  old  mare  at  $150.00.  Mr.  Cal- 
laway delivered  the  stock  in  the  corrall,  so 
much  headway  made.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  holding  the  cattle  as  they  wished  to 
go  back  to  their  old  range,  besides  my  mare 
was  not  well  broke,  likewise  no  saddle,  so 
had  to  take  it  on  foot,  but  such  at  that  time 
was  merely  fun  to  me,  as  swift  of  foot  and 
could  almost  head  an  antelope.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
and  I  were  going  to  do  some  farming  to- 
gether as  with  his  team  could  do  the  plowing, 
etc.      We   seeded   oats,   planted   2   barrels   of 


potatoes,  we  had  purchased  in  New  York,  at 
\2l/2  cents  per  pound,  of  course  we  must  get 
water  to  irrigate  as  we  had  experience 
enough  to  know  this,  but  having  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire  some  of  them  were  bound 
to  burn,  so  was  unable  to  get  sufficient  water 
to  the  crops,  which  I  may  add  was  almost 
a  complete  failure,  still  further  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  here  we  were  visited  by  one  of 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  viz.,  grasshoppers;  this 
was  my  first  experience  with  this  kind  of  ver- 
min, I  saw  they  would  soon  devour  every- 
thing in  vegetable  line,  in  a  day  or  so,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  mow  the  little  patch 
of  oats,  but  lo  and  behold  when  I  arrived 
with  my  scythe,  the  heads  of  grain  were  all 
down,  I  swung  the  scythe  a  few  times,  gath- 
ered up  a  small  bunch,  dropped  them  at  the 
door  saying  here  was  our  season's  grain  crop; 
the  potatoes  were  all  about  the  size  of  mar- 
bles. 

I  was  just  now  beginning  to  have  some 
experience  with  my  cattle  along  the  lines  of 
dairying,  the  first  to  have  calf  was  a  little 
red  one,  I  would  know  her  to-day  after  over 
50  years;  of  course  she  never  had  been  hand- 
led before  so  I  could  not  get  near  her  to  do 
any  milking,  I  went  and  told  my  troubles  to 
friend  Gilchrist;  he  replied  I  will  go  down 
and  give  you  a  hand,  we  run  her  round  the 
corral  several  times;  finally  Gilchrist  caught 
her  by  the  nose  and  horns,  and  held  her  as  if 
in  a  vise  and  said  now  get  your  pail  and 
milk.  As  soon  as  I  touched  her  up  went  her 
heels,  sent  me  and  pail  sprawling  over  the 
ground  but  I  was  game  and  gathered  my- 
self up  and  went  at  the  job  again,  well  I 
finally  succeeded  to  get  about  a  quart,  so 
Gilchrist  let  go  and  said  this  is  the  only  sys- 
tem to  break  heifers,  you  hold  them  as  I  do 
and  let  your  wife  milk.  Now  here  was  some- 
thing to  try  our  metal.  I  will  here  add  no 
doubt  there  are  women  who  would  excell 
Mrs.  Gordon  in  some  particulars,  but  none 
could  excell  her  in  milking  a  cow;  we  used 
this  system  of  breaking  the  heifers  until  we 
had  put  12  head  through  our  hands.  One 
was  an  extra  large  one  who  had  her  calf  in 
the  fall,  she  was  too  much  for  me  to  handle 
and  about  this  time  I  heard  of  a  man  several 
miles  away  by  name  of  Fisher,  I  heard  he 
had  a  system  or  plan  whereby  he  could  ma- 
nipulate a  rope  and  get  it  on  a  cow's  horns. 
I  told  Fisher  the  dilemma  I  was'  in  and  wish- 
ed he  would  try  his  plan  on  the  cow,  so  I 
could  tie  her  to  a  post  and  milk  her.  He  was 
very  obliging,  saddled  up  and  we  arrived  at 
the  corrall;  he  got  his  rope  with  large  loop 
and  after  several  attempts  finally  caught  the 
heifer,  so  tied  her  to  post,  where  we  could 
handle  her.  I  had  Mr.  Fisher  leave  the  rope 
on  her  and  I  bought  him  another.  I  will 
here  mention  this  was  my  first  experience 
laso-ing,  at  this  date  there  were  no  cow- 
punchers  in  this  section.  I  must  here  men- 
tion the  calves  were  all  raised  by  hand,  so 
the  cows  did  not  waste  any  affection  on  their 
offspring;  through  all  my  experience  I  never 
had  such  a  docile  bunch  of  cows,  in  fact  when 
Mrs.  Gordon  would  go  into  the  pen  to  milk 
I  had  to  be  on  hand  to  keep  the  others  away 
while  the  one  was  being  milked;  this  outline 
of   ranch   life   continued   during   the   summer. 


The  fame  of  the  little  valley  as  a  pasture 
location  got  abroad  and  several  settlers  had 
located  with  some  cattle.  It  appeared  to  me 
we  were  liable  to  be  crowded,  as  I  had  got 
somewhat  familiar  with  surrounding  coun- 
try, I  decided  to  move  about  six  or  eight 
miles  to  a,  new  location,  where  there  was  a 
nice  little  meadow,  and  a  splendid  spring; 
here  I  had  a  visit  from  the  muse  which 
caused  me  to  exclaim. 

The   Bonnie   wee   spring  by   the    Meadow, 
How  I  love  to  sit  down  by  your  side, 
And  quaff  the  sweet  waters  that  bubble  eter- 
nal 
Like  yon  flowing  tide. 

Your  quota  you  send  to  the  ocean 
Where  frantic  you  rage  in  the  storm, 
The  clash  of  arms  will  be  felt  on  your  bosom 
And    Leviathians   lash  you   to   foam. 

How  gentle  and  sweet  from  the  mountain, 
No  nectar  such  pleasure  can  bring, 
O,  give  me  a  draft  from  the  fountain, 
From  my  own  my  bonnie  wee  spring. 

This  place  had  the  signal  advantage  as  it 
was  three  or  four  miles  to  the  nearest  water, 
I  could  not  be  crowded  by  being  too  close  to 
a  neighbor.  You  will  gather  from  this  we 
looked  to  having  quite  a  space  betwixt  neigh- 
bors, five  or  six  miles  was  reckoned  close 
enough  in  those  days  so  our  nearest  neigh- 
bors' chickens  would  not  scratch  each  oth- 
ers gardens. 

There  was  a  pine  timber  a  short  distance 
from  the  above  location,  so  I  proceeded  on 
horseback  A.  M.  after  breakfast,  to  cut  down 
logs  to  build  a  house.  This  was  six  miles 
from  our  present  location,  returning  in  the 
evening  kept  up  these  trips  until  I  had  suf- 
ficient logs  to  complete  the  building  hired  a 
man  with  ox  team  to  haul  the  logs,  and  help 
me  to  put  them  in  place;  the  logs  were  cut 
14x12,  so  our  mansion  was  about  10x12,  6 
feet  high,  I  done  all  chinking  and  mudded 
the  spaces  betwixt  the  logs.  I  demolished 
our  present  shanty  of  800  feet  of  lumber,  as 
already  described,  this  covered  the  roof  and 
gave  us  a  floor  which  was  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  sticky  earth.  I  have  said 
the  stock  were  all  nice  and  gentle  by  the 
process  breaking  already  described,  had  a 
corral  all  ready,  also  made  pen  for  the  calves, 
at  one  end  of  the  dwelling  had  a  little  sta- 
ble for  the  mare;  this  location  saved  one  side 
part  of  house  building,  the  whole  structure 
was  partly  excavated  on  side  of  bluff.  Back 
side  of  stable  excavated  and  built  small  cave 
or  cave  for  the  chickens,  on  bad  weather 
they  had  the  run  of  the  little  stable.  _  Mrs. 
Gordon  often  said  she  never  had  chickens 
that  done  so  well,  as  the  saying  goes  we  were 
as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.  One  little  win- 
dow, four  small  panes  of  glass,  stove  in  one 
corner,  bed  for  the  whole  family  four  of  us. 
Here  we  are  in  the  month  of  November  and 
now  a  snow  storm  six  or  eight  inches.  I 
was  informed  by  the  man  I  bought  the  cattle 
from  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  provision 
for  the  stock  during  the  winter.  It  looked 
to  me  the  cattle  could  not  very  well  feed  on 


a  snow  bank.  Well  here  was  a  calamity  un- 
expected of  cows  and  $700.00  in  debt  but  as 
the  Scotch  has  it  "set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stie 
brae"  in  a  few  days  the  storm  subsided  so 
took  my  trusty  Henry  rifle  started  back  in 
the  hills  expecting  to  see  the  cattle  all  dead 
from  starvation.  But  lo  and  behold  here  one, 
two,  three  in  fact  all  the  balance  came  up 
to  view  all  looking  perfectly  contented;  this 
was  a  rocky  timbered  section,  abundant  grass 
showing  above  the  snow,  this  was  the  first 
grass  cropped  by  cattle,  tho  we  had  a  severe 
winter  the  stock  came  through  in  most  ex- 
cellent condition.  I  hurried  back  to  tell  the 
good  news  about  the  cattle  to  my  wife  and 
on  my  way  back  a  fine  fat  white  tailed  deer 
came  in  view  which  my  rifle  brought  down, 
taking  the  saddle  or  hind  quarters  threw 
them  on  my  shoulders  and  arrived  triumph- 
antly at  the  cabin,  when  the  good  news  of 
the  cattle  was  told  joy  took  place  of 
melancholy,  though  we  had  a  severe  winter, 
the  stock  came  through,  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. The  calves  I  had  arranged  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Day,  who  had  a  mag- 
nificent meadow  and  abundance  of  hay,  so 
the  calves  fared  very  well;  not  so  with  my 
mare,  I  had  no  hay  for  the  kindly  beast,  so 
done  the  best  under  circumstances,  I  pick- 
eted her  during  the  day  with  an  old  blanket 
strapped  on  her,  so  she  pawed  snow  most 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  I  would  take 
large  knife  and  go  around  the  rocks  where 
grass  was  tall,  fill  a  sack,  this  with  a  quart 
of  oats  or  so  was  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
night.  During  the  winter  kept  busy  keeping 
the  stove  going,  occasionally  looking  after 
the  cattle,  kept  the  larder  well  supplied  with 
venison;  in  those  days  it  did  not  take  an 
expert  nimrc  d  to  capture  all  the  necessary 
game.  To  make  a  long  story  short  we  got 
through  the  winter  without  any  loss  to  the 
cattle,  but  by  mare  pretty  thin. 

Old  Sol  now  returned  with  his  usual  smile. 
A  busy  life  has  now  ensued,  dairying  has  now 
proceeded  with,  but  our  conditions  were  so 
cramped  had  to  erect  something  more  of  a 
habitation.  Secured  a  thorough  wood  chop- 
per who  hewed  sufficient  logs  nicely  hewed 
to  make  house  14x16  feet,  this  was  a  great 
improvement;  made  shingles  by  hand  which 
was  a  great  improvement  over  the  earth  roof, 
this  I  believe  was  the  only  shingled  house 
in  the  settlement.  Had  a  nice  little  stone 
milk  house  on  north  end  with  flat  stone  floor 
with  a  little  labor  had  the  spring  water  con- 
ducted to  milk  house,  so  we  were  in  a  proper 
shape  to  carry  on  our  butter  making.  The 
butter  we  put  up  in  two  pound  cotton  sacks, 
this  was  stored  in  wood  barrels,  the  spring 
water  trickling  around  so  the  butter  kept  in 
excellent  condition.  When  we  had  two  hun- 
dred pounds  or  so  I  would  make  the  jcAirney 
to  market,  Cheyenne  50  miles  distant.  I 
would  start  four  or  five  p.  m.  and  drive  to 
Lone  Tree  ranch,  camp  over  night,  up  by 
day  light,  nine  miles  to  Cheyenne,  get  there 
when  stores  and  people  were  beginning  to 
move  around.  I  generally  visited  Camp  Car- 
lin;  there  I  found  a  good  market — no  Fort 
Russell  m  those  days.  Besides  a  gread  deal 
of  freight  was  going  north  from  Cheyenne 
and   the   butter   being   so    packed    suited   the 


freighters  to  perfection;  having  secured  my 
supplies  on  the  homebound  trip  arrived  some 
time  during  the  night.  During  my  absence 
had  a  lady  settler  stay  with  wife  so  I  would 
get  her  supplies,  and  pay  her  otherwise.  It 
was  ten  miles  from  my  ranch  on  the  way  to 
Cheyenne  to  Builder  creek;  at  the  crossing, 
was  located  a  ranch  kept  by  Martin  Callaway, 
a  brother  of  the  man  I  bought  the  cattle 
from.  I  would  oblige  them  with  bringing 
back  any  little  groceries  and  their  mail.  Next 
creek  about  10  miles  further  was  located  I 
think  the  name  is  Lone  Tree,  the  property 
of  Tom  Magie,  John  Rees,  now  of  Cheyenne 
was  the  manager.  The  accommodation  was 
extended  here  same  as  to  Martin  Callaway. 
In  those  days  we  were  remarkably  obliging 
one  with  another.  I  suppose  being  so  wide- 
ly separated  had  a  tendency  to  make  us  more 
sociable  or  friendly  to  each  other.  This 
strenuous  existence  kept  up  for  three  or  four 
years  when  settlers  began  to  multiply.  The 
new  settlers  were  arriving  and  being  short 
of  mail  facilities  put  our  heads  together  and 
secured  weekly  mail  service;  the  postmaster 
was  my  friend  Moore  already  referred  to 
who  had  the  post  office  in  his  dug  out.  I 
got  the  contract  to  carry  the  weekly  mail  on 
horseback  to  La  Porte  at  $200.00  per  an- 
num, from  my  place  to  Livermore  was  three 
miles,  would  ride  there  for  mail,  return  get 
breakfast,  then  to  La  Porte,  change  mail 
back  to  Livermore,  deposit  mail  and  return 
home.  I  made  three  weekly  trips  summer 
and  winter  for  two  years  and  only  missed 
one  trip  on  account  of  storm,  sometimes 
mail  was  very  light  one  time  only  one  letter 
in  the  sack. 

Bonnies  Springs,  very  fine  springs  bubbling 
up  in  the  desert,  two  young  men  from  Wis- 
consin located  there  their  father  furnishing 
them  a  bunch  of  sheep,  their  names  were 
Bennet,  one  of  them  now  operates  a  bank 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  This  is  the  first 
sheep  at  least  in  northern  Colorado  that  I 
had  seen  or  heard  of.  I  have  said  before 
the  three  mile  was  now  invading  my  domain; 
these  were  fine  boys  and  got  well  acquaint- 
ed, I  finally  sold  my  ranch  to  them  for 
$500.00.  This  was  a  pile  of  money  to  me  in 
those  days.  In  looking  around  for  a  new  lo- 
cation, I  finally  bought  a  ranch  from  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Miller,  the  ranch  was  still 
further  in  the  mountains  than  what  I  had 
been  used  to,  it  consisted  of  log  house,  log 
corral,  small  stable.  It  will  not  be  expected 
it  could  be  much  of  a  place  for  the  above 
$150.00  price.  It  was  nnsuited  for  dairying 
so  let  the  cows  rear  their  own  calves.  Here 
our  youngest  child  was  born,  this  made  our 
family  one  boy  and  two  girls;  this  location 
seemed  far  from  pleasing,  so  made  up  our 
minds  to  look  out  for  a  new  location.  About 
this  time  76,  the  northern  country  was  being 
talked  about  as  fine  location  could  be  se- 
cured especially  as  the  Indians  had  been 
thoroughly  controlled.  To  make  a  prospect 
I  took  my  saddle  horse,  a  couple  of  blankets 
and  started  on  my  prospecting  tour.  In  due 
time  without  any  mishap  arrived  at  Bordeaux 
known  as  the  Jack  Hunton  ranch.  This 
was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hunton, 
who   was  very   gentlemanly   toward  me   and 


gave  me  much  valuable  information  about 
the  surrounding  country,  and  that  settlers 
need  have  no  fears  about  future  trouble  with 
Indians.  I  finally  examined  the  big  and  little 
Laramie  streams  as  they  were  caled,  the  sec- 
tion where  the  two  flow  together  suited  me 
better  than  any  I  had  seen  as  there  was 
abundance  of  water  to  irrigate;  near  this  lo- 
cation there  was  a  bridge  across  the  big 
Laramie,  close  by  there  was  a  cabin  where 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Billy  Bacon  with  his 
wife  resided.  I  think  they  supplied  meals  for 
any  travellers  who  passed  that  way.  It  was 
a  great  camping  ground  for  the  freighters 
as  it  was  twenty  miles  or  so  from  Bordeaux, 
finally  returned  home  and  made  my  report 
of  discovery  in  the  northern  country.  So  we 
decided  to  move  to  the  Laramie  River  or 
bust,  by  the  way  the  section  described  was 
called  Uva,  I  have  forgotten  the  origin  of 
the  name.  Accordingly  wagon,  team  and 
supplies  were  arranged  so  hired  a  good  relia- 
ble man,  by  name  of  George  Hardin.  Leav- 
ing family  provided  for  with  a  neighbor  bade 
adeiu  to  our  mountain  home,  departed  for  our 
new  location,  this  as  I  remmeber  the  early 
part  of  March,  1878,  without  any  mishap  ar- 
rived safely  at  Uva.  It  was  getting  about 
sun  down  when  we  arrived.  I  told  my  man 
George  to  fix  up  camp,  our  bed  under  the 
wragon,  while  I  would  go  up  the  stream  and 
get  a  deer  or  antelope,  no  trouble  to  find 
game  handy  in  those  days;  I  had  only  gone 
a  shdrt  time,  when  I  felt  a  few  drops  of  rain. 
This  caused  me  to  look  up  and  then  I  beheld 
a  fearful  black  cloud  in  the  northwest  and 
just  about  this  time  I  brought  down  an  an- 
telope, took  the  saddles  and  hurried  back  to 
camp.  It  was  raining,  we  had  plenty  of  wood 
so  soon  had  a  good  fire  and  with  our  venison 
and  good  stout  coffee  had  a  good  supper. 
It  was  now  almost  dark,  so  we  divided  our 
bed  over  the  horses  and  crawled  under  the 
wagon;  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  rain 
ceased  and  turned  to  snow  and  the  wind  ter- 
rific, no  sleep  that  night  so  we  did  the  best 
we  could  to  keep  from  being  smothered;  at 
daylight  what  a  scene  to  behold,  horses,  wa- 
gon almost  covered;  we  lay  some  time  after 
dav  light,  thinking  the  fury  of  the  storm 
would  be  abated  but  apparently  no  cessation. 
I  said  to  my  man  George,  I  am  going  to 
make  an  effort  to  reach  the  Bacon  cabin,  so 
up  we  got,  of  course  we  lay  down  undressed, 
the  cabin  was  only  100  yards  or  so  distant 
and  we  had  the  location  by  the  wind  storm. 
We  took  each  others  hands  and  finally  reach- 
ed the  cabin,  to  say  that  Bacon  and  wife 
were  surprised  is  putting  it  mildly,  they 
thought  we  would  have  been  lost  in  such  a 
blizzard.  We  found  them  chinking  up  every 
crevice  to  keep  out  the  snow  and  we  ren- 
dered every  assistance  to  keep  out  the  snow, 
this  being  accomplished  consoled  ourselves 
in  being  fortunate  to  secure  shelter,  day  al- 
most passed  but  no  give  up  to  the  storm. 
Toward  dusk  I  mentioned  to  my  man  George 
we  must  see  the  horses  at  all  hazards,  he  was 
reluctant  to  go,  but  seeing  I  would  go  alone 
he  decided  to  face  the  storm.  Bacon  had  a 
little  stable  so  got  the  horses  into  it,  one 
brought  the  team  while  one  handled  a  sack 
of  oats  and  bags.     Then  another  trip  for  the 


mess  box  and  our  little  bedding  which  we 
resurrected  out  of  the  snow,  we  were  for- 
tunate to  be  well  supplied,  with  provisions* 
as  the  Bacon  family  hadn't  much  to  spare. 
For  three  days  and  nights  the  storm  con- 
tinued unabated,  no  hay  for  the  team,  so  far 
oats  twice  a  day.  On  the  third  day  in  after- 
noon the  storm  subsided,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  left  the  high  parts  of  ground  almost 
bare,  so  took  the  team  out  to  paw  for  little 
grass  which  they  assuredly  enjoyed;  on  the 
fourth  day  all  was  serene  and  calm  and  what 
a  sight,  the  country  seemed  almost  perfectly 
level.  You  could  not  see  where  the  big  Lara- 
mie existed.  I  cannot  give  the  date,  but  this 
has  always  been  referred  to  as  the  big  March 
storm,  and  has  become  historical. 

Our  first  move  was  to  get  some  logs  to 
erect  a  shanty,  but  in  this  vicinity  on  the  big 
and  little  Laramie,  very  little  could  be  pro- 
cured. It  was  fifteen  miles  to  Cottonwood 
creek,  there  was  ample  cottonwood,  so  the 
effort  was  made  to  reach  this  creek,  so  left 
the  wagon  box  and  started  with  running 
gear  with  our  supplies.  It  is  really  unneces- 
sary to  recount  our  difficulties,  we  were  two 
days  reached  the  creek,  had  to  shovel  snow 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  in  some  cases 
took  the  team  from  the  wagons  and  broke 
through  the  drifts  almost  to  their  backs. 
Finally  we  reached  the  cottonwood  Creek, 
here  I  discovered  the  man  I  bought  the 
$150.00  ranch  from,  I  think  I  mentioned  his 
name,  he  was  known  as  Tobe  Miller,  he 
was  pleased  to  see  us  and  had  ample  accom- 
modation for  us  and  team.  The  ranch  was 
devoted  principally  to  accommodation  of 
travellers,  especially  freighters,  as  a  great 
deal  of  freight  passed,  this  way  to  Fort  Fet- 
terman  and  the  region  surrounding  it.  Cat- 
tle ranches  were  just  being  established.  This 
was  about  35  miles  from  Bordeaux,  and  15 
to  20  miles  to  Horse  Shoe  creek,  now  to  get 
timber  to  build  a  house  this  stream  had  a 
much  greater  growth  of  cottonwood  than  any 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  suppose  this  is  the  rea- 
son it  got  such  a  name. 

Snow  was  beginning  to  settle,  and  a  freight 
outfit  has  pushed  its  way  from  Bordeaux, 
so  I  and  my  man  went  to  chopping  the  cot- 
tonwoods,  the  timber  being  so  dense  it  caught 
and  held  the  snow.  I  know  that  I  cut  some 
trees  that  were  at  least  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  when  we  had  a  few  cottonwoods, 
started  George  with  a  few  sticks  only  so  he 
could  make  the  return  trip.  In  the  mean- 
time I  kept  cutting  to  have  a  load  ready  on 
his  return;  this  work  we  kept  up  until  we 
had  enough  material  to  build  the  house. 

After  six  weeks  or  so  of  such  experience 
we  arrived  home  all  sound.  All  was  now 
bustle  in  making  preparations  to  reach  the 
promised  land,  as  near  as  I  can  remember 
we  just  vacated  the  great  $150.00  ranch  in 
the  month  of  May,  bade  adeau  to  Colorado 
and  cast  our  lot  in  Wyoming.  After  a  very 
tedious  journey  with  wife  and  three  small 
children  and  small  bunch  of  cattle  we  reached 
Uva  and  our  little  cottonwood  cabin  with  its 
dirt  roof  and  floor.  With  the  help  of  two 
young  men  who  drove  the  cattle  we  got  a 
corral  erected  so  we  could  secure  the  cattle 
at  night  and  stable  for  four  head  of  horses. 


Here  I  took  up  a  desert  claim,  got  fencing 
done,  took  out  irrigation  and  made  the  place 
bloom  as  the  rose.  The  Bacons  were  still  at 
the  old  place  and  had  made  it  a  disreputable 
place  for  wild  cowboys  and  other  rif-raff; 
a  gambling  and  drinking  den  paid  Bacon  an 
even  $1,000.00  to  leave,  and  I  filed  pre-emp- 
tion of  $160.00  on  the  place.  I  will  add 
Bacon  located  at  Fort  Fetterman,  established 
a  saloon  and  gambling  place  where  shooting 
was  the  order  of  the  day;  in  one  of  these 
camps,  Bacon  got  involved  when  the  bullet 
from  his  antagonist  lodged  in  his  wind  pipe 
and  shut  the  breathing  apparatus.  This  is 
the  tale  given  to  me  and  this  shooting  ended 
the  life  of  Billy  Bacon.  Think  I  have  said 
he  was  a  wild  dare  devil,  it  was  said  he  could 
ride  anything  that  wore  hair,  and  got  a  leg 
broken  riding  an  outlaw. 

In  the  process  of  time  the  fame  of  the 
Laramie  Valley  got  abroad  in  the  land  and 
settlers  began  to  arrive  to  take  up  land,  one 
among  the  rest  I  must  mention.  While  I 
lived  in  that  celebrated  $150.00  ranch  I  got 
acquainted  with  a  celebrated  hunter  named 
Dutch  George,  he  had  a  small  dug  out  on 
the  bank  of  the  JPoudre  river  where  the  speck- 
led trout  were  in  abundance;  he  and  I  were 
close  friends,  and  many  a  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing trip  we  had  together.  So  at  my  depar- 
ture he  said  he  would  follow  me,  in  due 
course  of  time  he  arrived  and  we  were  very 
glad  to  see  him,  as  he  was  honorable  to  the 
core;  at  this  time  the  Laramie  Peak  region 
was  really  undiscovered  and  the  natural  ren- 
dezvous for  all  kinds  of  game.  Naturally 
George  wished  to  explore  the  region,  and 
wished  above  all  things  to  kill  a  bear.  I 
advised  him  to  be  careful,  as  he  was  void  of 
fear  and  replied  to  my  caution  he  was  willing 
to  die  a  hunter.  He  had  his  horse  and  pack- 
ed a  little  grub  and  bedding  to  be  gone  two 
days,  on  the  third  day  no  appearance  of 
George,  so  I  and  another  started  to  find  him, 
we  finally  discovered  his  horse  picketed;  a 
fhort  distance  from  the  horse  we  explored 
a  canyon  and  here  we  found  George  badly 
chewed  up,  judging  by  the  signs  it  must  have 
been  a  bear.  It  seems  the  animal  crushed 
his  skull,  then»to  make  sure  he  was  dead, 
had  bitten  his  leg  down  to  the  foot  as  it 
wanted  to  see  if  he  was  still  alive.  His  gun 
stood  against  a  tree  and  we  found  his  pocket 
knife  open  the  conclusion  we  arrived  at  was 
he  had  nearly  stunned  the  bear,  and  started 
to  dress  it  when  it  came  to  life  and  got  the 
best  of  him. 

He  was  such  an  expert  hunter  he  never 
used  anything  to  dress  his  game  but  his 
pocket  knife.  We  brought  him  to  the  ranch 
and  what  a  sorrowful  journey;  of  course  the 
sad  news  soon  got  around  the  settlement  and 
though  not  personally  acquainted  with  him 
they  had  a  good  report  for  him.  I  had  some 
lumber  and  made  a  good  box,  had  some 
Irish  linen  we  brought  from  Ireland,  wrapped 
him  as  nice  as  we  could,  had  the  men  quarry 
out  a  grave  on  the  side  hill  (I  remember  the 
very  spot  even  after  so  many  years)  covered 
his  last  remains  with  large  rock  so  coyotes 
or  other  vermin  could  not  disturb  the  re- 
mains  of   poor   George.      I    sent   a   man   and 


team  to  the  hills  and  secured  large  pitch  pine 
posts  and  poles.  I  have  no  doubt  the  grave 
is  intact  to  this  day;  after  over  forty  years 
he  still  lives  in  my  memory  as  a  kind  worthy 
associate.  Though  this  sad  occurrance  cast 
a  gloom  over  my  house-hold,  still  the  affairs 
of  life  had  to  be  proceeded   with. 

I  rebuilt  where  the  location  was  and  the 
travel  increased  so  I  was  compelled  to  keep 
open  house  and  charge  for  accommodation. 
One  of  my  patrons  was  Judge  Carev,  who 
made  frequent  visits  to  his  cattle  ranch  at 
Careyhurst.  Having  had  eight  years  experi- 
ence, and  seeing  the  results  of  irrigation  at 
Greeley,  Fort  Collins,  Laporte,  I  began  to 
think  how  it  would  apply  in  the  Laramie 
region;  at  this  time,  antelope  were  very  nu- 
merous and  on  the  section  where  Wheat- 
land is  now  located  this  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite haunts.  On  my  hunting  expeditions 
I  have  viewed  this  section  over,  such  a  mag- 
nificent settlement  for  a  colony,  and  the 
Laramie  River  bank  full  of  water  and  not  a 
ditch  taken  therefrom.  On  one  occasion  I 
mentioned  my  idea  as  to  a  settlement  to 
judge  Carey,  it  so  impressed  him  he  wished 
to  look  over  the  ground.  In  doing  so  he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  results  that  could  be 
obtained,  according  on  his  return  to  Chey- 
enne he  had  a  committee  go  up  and  spy  out 
the  land  which  was  done;  to  be  brief  the 
laudable  Wheatland  project  was  inaugurated. 
Judge  Carey  and  I  have  ahvays  been  the  best 
of  friends  and  he  has  always  been  very  con- 
siderate towards  me,  even  going  so  far,  from 
the  public  platform,  as  to  give  me  the  honors 
of  being  the  father  of  Wheatland.  In  reality 
Judge  Carey  fully  deserves  such,  as  Greeley 
is  indebted  to  Horace  Greeley,  so  Wheatland 
to  Joseph  M.  Carey.  I  cannot  be  positive 
as  to  the  date  but  this  interview  with  the 
Judge  and   I   must  have  been  in   1882. 

About  this  date  the  reputation  of  this  sec- 
tion got  broadcast  as  being  especially  adapted 
for  range  cattle.  In  fact  there  were  some 
herds  here  already;  there  were  Kent,  a  bank- 
er from  Cheyenne,  Hick  Rue,  F.  M.  Phillips, 
Nagle  on  the  Sybille  Creek.  In  fact  I  even 
caught  the  infection  of  putting  some  cattle 
on  the  range.  Having  got  the  news  of  a 
man  that  went  by  the  name  of  French  Joe 
at  the  road  crossing  of  La  Bonte  Creek,  he 
kept  a  road  ranch  which  means  supplied 
meals  and  lodging,  beer  and  whisky.  He 
had  a  French  woman  and  they  wished  to  sell 
at  a  sacrifice.  I  had  been  over  this  section 
of  country  heretofore,  and  to  my  judgment 
no  better  range  country  lay  out  of  doors,  so 
Joe  and  I  closed  the  deal  for  the  place  and 
all  its  contents.  I  remember  well  several 
barrels  of  beer,  part  of  barrel  of  whiskey, 
from  this  you  will  readily  infer  I  was  doubly 
primed.  One  thing  still  lingers  in  memory, 
we  sat  chatting  until  dark  then  to  bed,  we 
had  a  shake  down  on  the  floor  for  the  two 
girls.  Knowing  their  own  beds  it  was  not 
necessary  to  get  a  light  in  turning  their  bed, 
when  rattle,  rattle,  here  was  a  large  rattle 
snake,  a  light  was  procured  when  I  dispatch- 
ed him,  having  nine  rattlers.  Very  singular, 
this  was  the  only  rattle  snake  I  saw  in  this 
section.     In  the  meantime  I  had  left  a  man 


to  look  after  the  Laramie  ranch  while  I  was 
gone. 

Some  three  miles  up  the  creek,  there  was 
a  settler  by  the  name  of  Daily,  or  Long  Daily 
as  he  was  generally  known  by  I  forget  his 
height,  but  he  was  above  six  feet  and  when 
he  was  mounted  on  a  small  pony  his  feet  al- 
most touched  the  ground.  He  was  very  so- 
ciable and  gave  much  information  about  the 
range  and  how  his  cattle  fared  especially 
during  the  winter;  for  a  few  days  wife  and  I 
talked  over  the  situation,  when  a  man  rode 
up  to  the  ranch,  and  had  dinner;  he  inform- 
ed me  he  had  2,500  head  of  cattle  on  the 
road  and  was  looking  to  some  place  to  hold 
them  to  get  branded,  he  wished  to  know  if 
I  would  allow  him  to  hold  them  on  the 
creek  until  he  could  brand  them.  I  gave  my 
consent  at  once,  the  cattle  got  on  the  creek 
next  day,  so  he  took  some  of  his  men  and 
hired  some  others,  cut  down  cottonwood, 
built  corral  and  shoots,  one  man  hired  to 
haul  firewood  for  the  branding  irons,  one 
man  to  attend  to  heating  the  irons,  this  man's 
name  was   Garth,  a  Missourian. 

During  the  preliminary  work  getting  ready 
to  brand  he  talked  of  selling  the  herd,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  price  them,  and  tried  to  sell 
to  me,  I  told  him  the  bite  was  too  large  to 
chin,  that  there  was  too  much  money  in- 
volved for  me  to  tackle,  but  he  kept  urging 
me  to  buy  and  said  we  could  arrange  the 
money  matters.  However,  I  agreed  to  tally 
them  as  they  went  through  the  shoots.  I 
think  it  took  about  two  weeks  to  finish  brand- 
ing, by  this  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  buy.  The  cattle  were  too  thin  and  tender 
footed,  so  I  told  Mr.  Garth  I  would  not  risk 
the  purchase,  but  offered  to  sell  the  ranch 
reasonable  and  told  him  about  the  good 
range,  etc.  Finally  we  came  to  terms  about 
the  sale  of  the  ranch,  so  we  hiked  back  to 
the  Laramie  ranch  having  made  a  little  mon- 
ey by  the  transaction.  At  this  date  1884 
there  was  great  influx  of  new  men  invading 
the  country,  hailing  from  the  east  princi- 
pally, even  from  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Scotch  were  signally  represented,  among  this 
motley  of  prospective  cattlemen,  there  were 
two,  by  name  Tishmacher,  and  De  Billier, 
who  stopped  with  me  a  few  days  looking 
over  the  country,  with  the  view  of  embark- 
ing in  the  cattle  business.  The  conditions 
seemed  to  them  as  being  most  suitable,  finally 
they  approached  me  if  I  would  feel  like  sell- 
ing my  ranch,  after  a  good  deal  quibbling 
we  came  to  terms  as  to  price  which  seemed 
reasonable  to  each  of  us.  As  the  saying  goes 
I  am  Scot  free. 

Now  what  was  the  next  step  to  take  in  our 
journey  through  life?  Then  we  decided  as 
we  had  had  fourteen  years  of  a  strenuous 
ranch  life,  we  deserved  a  vacation,  and  would 
pay  our  friends  a  visit,  our  friends  on  our 
native  heath  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 
where  youth  had  its  joyful  da}'s.  In  due  time 
we  arrived  with  our  friends  which  was  a 
joyful  meeting  to  all  of  us.  Three  months 
or  so  was  spent  with  so  much  felicity  I  can- 
not describe. 

Arrived  in  Cheyenne,  now  the  next  move 
in  our  career,  we  were  now  unfit  for  anything 
but  ranching  so  the  country  was  looked  over, 


we  had  decided  we  had  enough  roughing  it 
on  the  frontier,  so  looked  at  an  old  settled 
section  on  Little  Horse  creek.  Having  de- 
cided on  this  location  I  purchased  three  small 
settlers,  and  made  an  extensive  ranch,  built 
fine  house  and  barn,  refenced,  reditched  all 
the  land,  got  all  in  fine  shape  to  handle  small 
bunch  of  fine  cattle.  Got  stocked  with  the 
first  Herefords  in  this  section  paying  $400.00 
each  for  four  weaned  calves  from  George 
Morgan  at  what  is  known  as  the  Hereford 
Ranch.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault  this 
Morgan  brought  the  first  Hereford  cattle 
that  came  to  the  State.  With  the  exception 
of  one  calf,  the  sale  he  made  to  me  was  the 
first  he  made,  now  they  are  the  principle 
breed  all  over  the  West. 

I  finally  got  enlarging  myself  too  much, 
then  organized  a  company  and  through  this 
inadvertent  step,  lost  my  ranch,  I  and  my 
family  had  been  so  many  years  of  toil  and 
hardship  to  build  up.  Paid  every  dollar  I 
justly  owTed  and  arrived  in  Cheyenne  with 
my  family,  this  gave  my  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  a  good  school,  as  this  was 
lacking  at   our   ranch. 

About  this  time  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture decided  on  the  establishment  of  an 
experiment  farm  at  Cheyenne  which  was  to 
test  dry  farming  and  a  limited  amount  of 
irrigation.  Being  experienced  in  this  line  of 
work  and  foot  loose,  I  took  the  necessary 
examination  and  was  successful  in  securing 
the  position  as  manager  of  the  experiment 
farm,  which  I  conducted  for  ten  years  with 
satisfaction  to  the  Department,  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  my  services,  they  favored  me 
with  a  vacation  of  three  months,  to  visit 
Australia  and  make  an  examination  of  their 
irrigation  which  I  done  and  made  a  full  re- 
port of  all  conditions  on  my  return. 

During  the  ten  years  the  farm  was  in 
operation  it  was  considered  all  the  plans  and 
experiments  outlined  had  been  satisfactorily 
wrought  out  so  no  further  experiments  were 
necessary.  In  the  meantime  had  lost  my 
youngest  daughter,  my  second  daughter  had 
married  and  had  a  home  of  her  home.  My 
son  having  a  farm  at  Worland,  Wyoming, 
wife  and  I  being  alone  decided  to  establish 
ourselves  with  my  son  so  shtook  the  dust  of 
Cheyenne  regretfully  from  our  feet  and  mov- 
ed to  Worland.  Here  I  met  the  most  severe 
calamity  of  all,  in  the  death  of  my  beloved 
wife,  who  had  fought  the  battle  of  life  with 
me  in  the  West  for  half  a  century  under- 
going all  the  trials  of  frontier  life,  without 
the  slightest  repining. 

Now  I  am  at  sea  again.  However  I  have 
my  son  as  above  stated  and  one  daughter. 
This  daughter's  health  became  somewhat  im- 
paired so  she  and  husband  decided  to  try 
California  climate  and  see  wThat  effect  it 
would  would  have  in  the  recuperation  of 
health,  the  climate  seemed  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  and  decided  to  locate;  there  plans 
were  all  matured,  and  arrangements  were 
finally  consummated,  I  was  to  make  my 
home  with  them  for  the  future.  But  alas, 
we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
unexpectedly  my  daughter  took  sick  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  could  be  made  for 
her  recovery,  finally  departed  this  life.     Her 


dying  injunction  to  her  husband  was  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  her  father,  which  he  has 
so  faithfully  done. 

He  purchased  a  farm  and  is  in  the  chicken 
business,  his  brother  and  wife  are  with  him, 
and  really  making  their  home  with  him.  Mr. 
Lawson  looks  after  the  house  and  his  brother 
assists  in  the  business.  I  have  a  garden 
which  I  love  to  cultivate  and  make  plants 
of  all  kinds  grow  to  perfection;  this  is  my 
career  up  to  my  four  score  year,  a  truthful 
statement  without  the  slightest  elaboration. 
(Signed)     JOHN   H.   GORDON. 


EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  WEST 

By  T.  H.  McGEE 

In  1855  I  freighted  from  Leavenworth  to 
Fort  Kearney.  In  1856  I  went  out  to  Fort 
Laramie.  In  1857  I  reached  Devils'  Gate  at 
Riverton,  Wyoming,  freighting  corn  for 
Johnson's  army.  There  was  a  Mormon  up- 
rising at  the  time.  I  went  back  home  and 
came  out  to  Fort  Laramie  again  in  1858.  In 
1857  I  went  from  Riverton  to  Laramie  and 
there  to  Denver  with  a  six  yoke  ox  team. 
On  that  trip,  on  the  spot  where  Harry  Farth- 
ing's ranch  is  now  we  met  up  with  a  bunch 
of  green  boys  whose  mules  had  been  run 
off  by  Indians,  except  one  old  mule  that 
would  not  leave  the  corral.  The  boys  were 
badly  scared  and  had  unloaded  their  wagons 
and  made  a  barricade.  These  Indians  had 
bothered  my  Irian  a  day  or  so  earlier  but  as 
there  were  twenty-six  ox  teams  and  quite  a 
few  men,  they  did  not  attack  us.  I  got  the 
rheumatism  very  badly  this  trip  and  the  boys 
had  to  lift  me  on  and  off  the  wagon  but  I 
could  drive  all  right.  I  soaked  flannel  rags 
in  kerosene  and  wrapped  them  around  my 
legs  and  soon  got  O.  K. 

In  1860,  April  14th,  I  left  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  with  u  trail  herd.  In  six  weeks  we 
were  opposite  St.  Joe.  We  couldn't  sell  them 
and  took  them  to  Grand  Prairie,  Illinois. 
We  crossed  the  Missouri  at  Nebraska  City. 
The  people  caused  us  lots  of  riding;  they 
would  try  to  see  the  cattle  and  these  wild 
old  long  horns  would  stampede  and  run  for 
miles.  I  had  a  horse  and  a  mule  for  the 
whole  trip.  To  cross  the  river,  we  tried  to 
ferry  them  and  got  some  over — some  swam 
across.  We  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Musk- 
ateen  in  the  same  way  and  drove  them  into 
Chicago  in  bunches  of  about  150  to  200  head. 
They  were  hard  to  get  onto  the  ferry.  The 
boss  was  old  Captain  Harris,  a  retired  army 
captain  from  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  a 
hard  drinker  and  didn't  stay  with  us  if  we 
were  near  a  town.  I  finally  went  up  to  the 
hotel  and  asked  him  how  we  were  to  cross 
those  cattle.  He  swore  and  said  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  get  them  across  somehow.  I 
went  back  and  we  tried  to  swim  them  over. 
We  tied  the  bell  steer  to  a  boat  and  led  him 
but  he  would  not  swim,  just  floated,  and  only 
about  80  crossed  with  him.  Thirty-five  head 
drifted  eight  miles  down  river  to  an  island. 
We  finally  got  them  off  in  a  boat.  We  went 
back  over  the  road  picking  up  cattle  all  along 
that  we  had  lost  coming.  There  were  very 
few  fences  even  in  Kansas  at  that  time  or  in 
Illinois,  but  the  farmers  who  were  scattered 


along  just  settling  were  afraid  of  the  Texas 
cattle  bringing  Spanish  fever  (tick  or  Texas 
fever  were  other  names)  to  their  milk  stock, 
and  they  fought  us  back  all  they  could.  We 
had  to  cross  part  of  Oklahoma  or  the  Osage 
Reserve  near  Cherokee  and  when  these  men 
turned  us  back  we  went  four  miles  west  of 
Topeka  in  a  little  dry  creek  and  a  man  came 
after  us  there.  I  told  the  Mexican  to  say 
"No  savee"  and  I  pretended  to  be  asleep. 
The  man  had  been  sent  out  ot  meet  us  and 
guide  us  by  some  of  the  owners  and  he  had 
had  an  awful  time  trying  to  find  us  and  was 
at  his  wits  end  nearly,  so  I  decided  to  wake 
up  and  tell  him  he  had  found  us.  He  was 
hired  to  guide  us  past  the  farmers  through 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  that  is,  different 
men  were  hired  for  each  locality  to  pilot  the 
herds.  We  would  tell  the  farmers  we  had 
come  from  Cherokee. 

In  1856  I  crossed  the  South  Platte  at  Cali- 
fornia crossing  on  my  way  to  Fort  Laramie 
by  ox  team  on  the  Ash  Hollow  route.  At 
that  time,  along  the  Platte  was  nothing  but 
mud  flats,  horned  toads  and  buffalos.  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  whole  thing  for  a 
gift  if  you  had  offered  it  to  me.  It  was  the 
most  desolate  looking  place  I  ever  saw. 

There  was  no  Wyoming  then.  It  was  all 
called  the  Dakotas.  There  were  lots  of  In- 
dians. The  Government  was  making  a  treaty 
of  some  sort  with  them.  As  the  wagon  train 
went  along,  Indians  could  be  seen  nearly  all 
the  time.  One  of  the  boys  insulted  an  In- 
dian some  how  and  the  Indian  stalked  the 
wagon  train  for  days  with  a  gun,  so  that  the 
white  boy  had  to  lie  hidden  in  the  wragons 
during  the  trip. 

In  the  winter  of  1857  we  wintered  up  on 
the  Sibylee  and  those  ox  teams  were  the 
first  cattle  ever  wintered  in  Wyoming.  I 
built  a  cabin  of  cotton  wood  logs  where  the 
old  Two  Bar  ranch  is  now.  There  was  a 
good  plain  road  then,  tracked  over  by  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  and  freighters. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  contemporary 
with  me  in  the  freighting  were  Mr.  Whit- 
comb,  Lou  Simpson,  Fred  Draper  who  was 
killed  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  '58,  High 
Kelley  and  Tom  Maxwell  who  was  on  the 
stage  route. 

There  was  a  mule  outfit  left  the  river  at 
the  same  time  I  did  with  ox  teams  and  I  beat 
them  into  Laramie  by  two  weeks.  There 
was  a  man  named  Williams,  an  old  "bull- 
whacker"  who  was  abused  by  the  Simpson 
mentioned  above  and  they  got  in  a  fight  and 
Williams   pulled   his   gun   and   shot   Simpson. 

Beggs  and  Russel  were  big  Government 
contractors  then.  Russel  died  in  Denver 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  but  his  children  are 
still  in  Wyoming  somewhere.  Oliver  Gooden 
was  wagon  master  for  them. 

On  March  26,  1859,  we  freighted  from  Lar- 
amie to  Camp  Floyd  at  Provo,  Utah.  We 
left  the  wagons  at  Salt  Lake,  sold  the  cattle 
to  be  trailed  to  California  and  started  back 
with  eight  wagons  and  sixty  men  for  Ne- 
braska  City. 

Jim  Hines  was  wagon  master  and  John 
Donaldson  assisted.  Hines  left  at  Green 
River,    Wyoming,    on    account    of   bad    eyes. 


Donaldson  later  went  to  Virginia  City  on  a 
survey  and  died  soon  after. 

After  staying  at  home  for  two  years  and 
spending  six  months  in  the  Confederate  army 
I  started  freighting  again  in  1862.  This  time 
I  went  to  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico,  with  Ed 
Gleason  as  wagon  boss,  and  Pat-somebody 
(name  forgotten)  as  assistant.  Pat  later  had 
a  copper  mine  in  Montana. 

The  winter  of  1863,  I  freighted  to  Fort 
Garland  with  Tom  Fields  as  assistant  wagon 
master.  We  wintered  the  cattle  at  Garland 
and  went  up  the  Santo  Christo  trail.  That 
winter  was  the  worst  winter  I  ever  saw. 
There  were  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  trail. 
We  could  not  get  through.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  hundred  soldiers  from  Gar- 
land to  help  us.  We  unloaded  the  freight 
and  never  did  get  it  all.  It  took  us  thirty 
days  to  go  one  mile.  We  had  half  mules 
and  half  oxen.  Seventeen  men  quit,  although 
they  were  hired  by  the  round  trip  and  I 
was  sent  back  with  them.  It  was  the  cold- 
est winter  I  ever  experienced  in  the  west. 
There  was  solid  snow  from  Colorado  to  the 
Mississippi. 

For  eight  days  we  lived  on  one  meal  a  day 
and  we  had  lots  of  "grub,"  it  was  fire  wood 
we  could  not  find.  Two  men  would  ride  in 
the  wagon  and  the  others  walk.  We  took 
turns.  We  fed  the  cattle,  shelled  corn  and 
kept  them  chained  to  the  wagons  when  not 
driving  them.  The  buffalo  were  hungry  and 
cold  and  bothered  us  all  the  time.  In  camp 
the  men  kept  hollering  one  night  for  me 
to  shoot  the  buffalo.  I  had  the  only  gun,  so 
got  up  and  got  rav  gun,  an  old  cap  and  ball, 
muzzle  loader  and  banked  away  but  it  did 
not  go  off.  After  a  while  it  fired  and  I  saw 
one  pick  up  its  feet  queerly  as  it  went  over 
a  little  rise.  I  said,  "Boys,  get  the  ox  team 
and  haul  in  that  buffalo  for  meat."  They 
did  not  believe  I  had  dropped  one  but  went 
to  see  and  came  back  dragging  a  fine,  fat, 
dry,  cow  buffalo.  We  took  the  hind  quar- 
ters and  hung  them  to  the  wagon.  We  would 
only  skin  as  we  used  it  and  the  meat  kept 
very  wTell. 

There  was  a  big  fellow  named  Spencer 
among  the  men.  He  was  a  Michigan  lumber- 
jack and  he  wanted  to  kill  a  buffalo  himself, 
so  I  loaned  him  my  gun  and  he  shot  a  big 
buffalo  calf.  When  he  got  up  to  the  calf 
it  jumped  up  and  began  to  fight.  They  were 
both  out  on  ice  cakes  in  the  Arkansas  river 
and  it  was  sure  a  fine  battle;  first  one,  then 
the  other  would  be  on  top.  We  were  betting 
on  the  calf  too,  if  it  hadn't  been  on  the  ice, 
but  Spencer  finally  killed  it  with  a  bowie 
knife.  A  buffalo  calf  will  fight  when  it's 
three  days  old,  maybe  younger.  The  thou- 
sands of  buffalo  Avere  held  back  by  the  ice 
on  the  Arkansas  that  year,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  cross  for  wintering. 

We  left  Fort  Pawnee  in  the  morning  and 
crossing  Nine  Mile  Ridge  that  December 
morning  in  1863,  it  was  40  degrees  below 
zero,  a  foot  of  snow  and  a  high  wind.  I 
wrapped  an  old  coat  and  a  buffalo  robe 
around  my  body  and  walked  ahead,  tramp- 
ing out  a  trail  and  looking  for  a  good  camp- 
ing place.  Finally  I  called  to  the  men  to 
come  on  and  I  began  to  chop  wood  and  pile 


it  up.  When  they  did  not  come  I  climbed 
back  on  the  ridge  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. They  were  all  bunched  up.  I  called 
to  them  and  went  back  to  my  fire  making. 
Still  no  sign  of  them  so  I  went  back  again 
and  I  just  had  to  knock  and  punch  them 
into  action.  They  were  freezing  and  hated 
to  move.  Meanwhile  I  couldn't  make  a  fire 
in  the  snow,  so  I  took  an  old  pine  store-box 
out  of  the  wagon  and  split  it  up  fine  and 
made  a  fire  in  the  dish  pan  in  the  wagon. 
When  it  got  big  enough  I  set  it,  pan  and  all, 
outside.  Soon  we  had  a  roaring  fire  and 
when  bed  time  came  we  pulled  the  fire  over 
a  ways  and  put  our  beds  where  the  fire  had 
been.  We  slept  warm.  We  had  the  oxen 
chained  to  trees  and  fed  them  shelled  corn, 
but  I  was  afraid  all  that  night  that  they 
would  freeze  standing  there.  Next  morn- 
ing we  got  to  a  place  owned  by  Charley 
Root,  a  "squaw  man"  and  there  we  got  hay 
and  rested  ourselves  up  a  little. 

When  we  got  to  Council  Grove,  which  is 
125  miles  from  Leavenworth,  the  boys  hired 
a  team.  They  wanted  to  get  in  quickly  on 
account  of  frozen  feet  and  so  on.  They 
reached  Leavenworth  in  the  evening  and  I 
got  in  next  morning.  I  went  500  miles  in 
twenty-one   days  with  my  oxen. 

After  this  trip  I  helped  a  man  named  Ad- 
ams to  collect  300  head  of  oxen  around  Man- 
hattan, Kansas.  When  that  was  done  I  got 
a  lot  of  ponies  and  drove  them  into  Leaven- 
worth where  I  sold  them  at  auction. 

In  1864,  I  went  with  a  freighting  outfit  to 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico.  It  is  an  old  Mexi- 
can fort  near  Santa  Fe.  We  crossed  the 
Hornalla  (Jornado  ?)  It  is  a  desert  sixty 
miles  long.  I  think  it  is  called  the  Staked 
Plains  now.  I  saw  the  place  there,  where 
500  mules  and  a  lot  of  soldiers  died  of  star- 
vation and  thirst.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Cimmarron.  The  bones  lie  there  in  heaps 
for  some  distance.  The  government  sent  re- 
lief and  rescued  a  few  of  the  men,  but  nearly 
all  died,  not  knowing  where  to  go  and  not 
having  any  food  or  water  stored  up  against 
such  a  trip.  They  were  just  learning  the 
trails  then. 

We  traveled  all  night  with  only  an  hour's 
rest.  We  had  to  lock  the  wheels  to  keep  the 
cattle  from  running  to  water  when  we  reach- 
ed it.  They  were  crazy  to  jump  into  it,  and 
bawling  something  terrible. 

That  fall  I  l?ft  the  river.  There  were  two 
trains  of  freight  wagons.  One  was  in  charge 
of  Tom  Fields  and  one  in  charge  of  Jerry 
Fields.  We  left  one  train  at  Laramie.  Tom 
Fields  went  on.  We  went  over  a  new  route 
that  time,  because  so  many  teams  had  been 
g-oing  over  the  road,  that  there  was  no  grass. 
They  left  me  for  a  while  with  some  sore  foot- 
ed cattle.  We  were  on  the  road  all  winter 
that  year.  "We  got  into  Leavenworth  the 
fourteenth  of  June  and  made  two  trips  to 
Lyons. 

In  1865,  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  as  wagon 
boss  for  Johnny  Freeland  who  owned  the 
outfit.  Young  Freeland  was  assistant  wagon 
master.  When  Freeland  went  on  ahead  into 
Salt  Lake  City,  Simonds  was  in  his  place. 
Johnny  Thomas  was  a  man  who  belonged 
in   the   other  train.     There   were   two   trains 


of  us  this  time  too.  He  fell  out  with  the 
men  and  asked  me  if  he  could  join  our  train. 
I  gave  him  a  place.  At  Rock  Springs  some 
of  our  cattle  got  mixed  up  with  the  cattle 
of  the  other  train  and  I  sent  Thomas  after 
them.  The  men  with  whom  Thomas  had 
fallen  out  before,  raised  an  ugly  row  and 
Thomas  shot  at  one  of  them  and  hit  Simonds 
in  the  leg.  Before  he  could  get  medical  at- 
tention he  died  of  blood  poisoning.  Free- 
land  sold  the  cattle  to  an  outfit  freighting 
to  Montana  and  Thomas  stayed  with  the 
cattle. 

I  came  back  from  Salt  Lake  on  the  stage 
coach.  It  took  seventeen  days  and  nights 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Atchison,  Kansas,  which 
we  reached  on  Christmas  day.  Then  a  man 
named  Ed  Lee  and  I  ran  a  train  for  a  man 
named   Salisbury. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  stage  trip.  Near 
the  old  California  Crossing  the  stage  driver 
fell  asleep  and  struck  a  telephone  pole  and 
upset.  The  driver  seemed  useless,  but  I  in- 
sisted he  could  splice  the  tongue  with  the 
lead  lines  so  it  would  hold  until  we  got  to  a 
road  house.  There  were  Bill  and  Jess  Travis, 
who  were  horse  auctioneers  from  Virginia 
City,  Nevada,  Doc  Shales  and  Mr.  Post, 
twelve  other  boys  and  I  in  the  coach.  We 
all  walked  except  Jess  Travis  whose  back 
was  hurt.  Bill  Travis  was  taking  his  brother 
back  to  Chicago  for  treatment. 

Doc  Shales  had  200  pounds  of  gold  dust 
with  him.  He  had  a  gun  and  was  anxious 
over  his  dust.  When  the  coach  upset,  Doc 
had  lost  his  gun  some  how  and  when  we 
were  tramping  along  wTe  met  two  soldiers 
and  Doc  gave  them  five  dollars  to  go  and 
find  his  gun  and  bring  it  to  him.  We  never 
saw  the  soldiers  or  the  gun  again.  When 
we  got  to  Denver  the  army  quarter-master 
chartered  the  ^oach  and  offered  Shales  $24.00 
an  ounce  for  his  gold  in  greenbacks  but  he 
wTould  not  take  it.  He  said  he  would  take 
it  to  Washington  to-  be  coined. 

This  man,  Post,  used  to  have  a  bank  in 
Cheyenne  which  went  to  the  wall  later.  At 
this  time  he  used  to  mow  hay  with  a  scythe 
south  of  Chevenne  and  haul  it  to  Denver  and 
sell  it  for  $80.00  a  ton. 

I  lived  seven  or  eight  years  on  my  land 
before  I  filed  claim  on  it.  I  proved  up  in 
two  years.  I  hauled  quaking  aspen  trees 
from  the  hills  and  fenced  some.  I  bought 
eighteen  or  twenty  Montana  steers  out  of  a 
trail  herd  going  through;  they  were  sore 
footed  so  were  for  sale.  We  never  weaned 
any  calves  and  never  fed  any  cattle  in  win- 
ter until  late  in  the  80's. 

Cheyenne  was  a  tough  cow  town.  There 
was  a  Vigilance  Committee  in  those  days. 

During  roundups  and  while  herding  we 
were  bothered  by  buffalo.  They  mixed  with 
the  cattle  causing  much  trouble  and  many 
fights.  We  shot  them  wholesale.  There 
.were  many  men  making  a  living  from  skin- 
ning buffalo  and  the  hides  only  sold  for 
about  a  dollar.  They  rapidly  disappeared 
in  the  70's.  I  killed  one  at  the  ranch  in 
1876  right  by  the  corral. 

There  wTere  hundreds  of  antelope  every- 
where. In  1858  up  on  the  Sibylee  near  Lara- 
mie we  watched  one   band  of  them  passing 


for  two  hours,  several  thousands  of  them, 
moving  their  range  from  the  mountains  to 
the  flats.  In  the  fall  Mr.  Whitcomb  caught 
eighteen  antelope  in  the  snow  one  morning 
with  dogs.  Three  were  many  bands  of  forty 
or  fifty  deer  to  be  seen  near  the  mountains 
at  any  time.  In  1856,  while  driving  about 
twenty  ox  teams  we  ran  into  so  many  thou- 
sands of  buffalo  on  the  Little  Blue  river  in 
Kansas  that  we  had  to  put  guards  night  and 
day  for  three  hundred  miles  to  protect  the 
oxen. 

In  a  terrible  blizzard  in  1871,  we  were 
living  in  a  house  made  of  box  boards  with 
a  sod  chimney.  The  chimney  caught  on  fire 
and  we  had  to  put  the  fire  out. 

I  never  lost  a  man  by  Indians  in  twelve 
years  of  freighting.  In  1876  we  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians  who  were  thieving,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  east  of  Pine  Bluffs.  I  had 
twenty-six  wagons.  Some  of  the  men  went 
down  to  Pole  Creek  to  water  some  of  the 
sorenecked  cattle.  They  saw  the  Indians 
watching  from  the  hills  and  they  warned  the 
rest  of  us  who  were  busy  loosing  the  cattle 
and  making  a  corral.  Guns  were  slung  on 
loops  on  the  outside  of  the  wagons.  We  all 
got  together.  Two  of  the  boys  had  saddle 
horses  and  were  determined  to  see  the  In- 
dians for  themselves.  We  were  on  a  slight 
elevation.  The  two  boys  rode  out  into  the 
space  between  the  creek  and  the  bluffs.  The 
Indians  cut  them  off  from  coming  back  at 
once,  then  those  boys  saw  the  Indians  and 
what  a  race  it  was!  There  were  about 
twenty  of  us  ambushed  in  a  draw  ready  to 
get  them  as  they  went  by,  but  the  two  boys 
were  so  scared  they  gave  us  away  by  stop- 
ping and  the  Indians  dashed  awTay  out  of 
range.     They  circled  till   10  in  the  morning. 

About  1872,  I  farmed  in  Missouri  and  got 
twenty  cents  for  husked  corn.  Hauled  oats 
ten  miles  and  sold  it  at  twenty-six  cents. 

I  ran  a  round-up  in  Weld  County,  Col- 
orado, for  four  years  for  J.  W.  Auliff.  It 
comprised  about  forty  thousand  cattle.  Some- 
times we  would  hold  five  thousand  cattle  in 
one  bunch.  In  1882  I  shipped  two  cars  of 
beef  to  Chicago  and  got  sixty-five  dollars 
a  head.  I  sold  two  hundred  head  of  horses 
at  twelve  dollars  and  a  half  a  head.  On  the 
round-up  the  cowboys  worked  from  4  A.  M. 
till  9  P.  M.  There  was  a  captain  to  each 
squad  and  each  squad  circled  in  short  cir- 
cles and  held  the  cattle  brought  in.  Squads 
changed  and  each  sought  his  own  cattle  out 
of  each  bunch.  Each  outfit  had  its  own 
chuck  outfit.  Often  it  would  take  all  day  to 
separate  cattle. 

In  1876  we  had  eighteen  cavoy  yards,  so 
many  men  assigned  to  move  cattle  and  a  few 
to  circle.  We  always  branded  the  calves  as 
we  found  them  on  the  range. 

Cheyenne  was  a  tough  town  of  cowmen, 
gamblers,  soldiers,  desperadoes.  Charley 
Martin  and  Mosier  were  hung  for  murder. 
Cheyenne  had  a  vigilance  committee  all  the 
time. 

The  cattle  men  went  out  to  get  cattle  rust- 
lers in  the  "cattleman's  war."  The  rustlers 
met  them  and  shut  them  up  in  a  cabin  on  a 
mountain  side.  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  I  notified 
Washington.      Soldiers   arrived   just   in    time 


to  prevent  the  cattlemen  from  being  burned 
to  death.  Many  of  the  rustlers  were  des- 
peradoes from  all  over  the  west  and  would 
stop  at  nothing. 

In  October,  1871,  there  was  a  snow_  two 
feet  deep  which  crusted  and  lay  all  winter. 
Auliff  lost  three  thousand  head  of  Texas 
cattle  that  year.  S.  B.  Hunter  moved  sheep 
up  to  Jackson's  Springs  and  I  was  out  rid- 
ing one  day  when  a  terrible  blizzard  came 
up.  I  had  a  post-bar  (railroad  pinch  bar) 
with  me  and  my  hands  nearly  froze  before  I 
got  home.  Two  men  from  Jaegers  with 
lumber  came  up  to  Duck  Creek.  Hunter 
started  out  after  the  posts  at  about  two 
o'clock.  There  was  an  awful  storm  and 
he  did  not  get  back.  I  wrapped  up  well  and 
started  to  look  for  him.  A  spring  ran  down 
to  the  main  road  so  I  followed  its  course. 
I  found  the  wagon.  The  old  man  had  gone 
to  look  for  the  ranchmen  who  brought  the 
posts.  Standing  in  the  road  I  fired  my 
pistol  and  he  found  me.  We  got  back  about 
eight  o'clock  and  the  old  man's  heavy  beard 
was  solid  ice. 

This  man  Auliff  and  two  Durbins,  Tom 
Kent  and  Banten  and  Kirkendall  were  the 
stock  association.  A.  Banten  got  on  a  drunk 
and  killed  a  brother  named  Brian.  The  Ban- 
tens  are  gone  now.  Two  men  by  the  name 
of  Coffee  settled  where  I  built  a  cabin  on 
Sibylee.  The  road  through  old  Fort  Wal- 
bach  went  over  through  the  Lannen  place. 
It  go  so  in  later  years  of  freighting  that  the 
grass  got  so  short  along  the  wagon  trails, 
that  we  had  to  go  back  three  or  four  miles 
to   get  feed. 

I  sent  the  assistant  wagon  master  one 
trip  to  Denver  to  take  some  men  back  from 
the  Farthing  place  while  I  went  down  the 
Poudre  to  old  Fort  Morgan  and  camped 
till  the  teams  came  back.  Then  I  went  to 
Julesburg  and  loaded  with  corn  for  Fort 
Casper.  The  man  I  loaded  for  was  named 
Wright.  I  pulled  out  of  Nebraska  City  in 
July  and  never  heard  of  Wright  for  five 
months.  I  unloaded  the  corn  at  Casper  and 
pulled  into  Laramie,  then  went  into  winter 
quarters  on  the  Chug.  There  were  no  set- 
tlements. I  had  no  money,  so  I  took  the 
best  steers  of  the  ox  team  and  sold  them  in 
Laramie.  About  three  hours  after  I  met 
Wright.  He  had  been  very  sick.  He  hired 
me  to  go  back  to  Leavenworth  and  then  to 
Texas  where  he  wanted  to  buy  cattle,  trail 
them  to  Wyoming  and  run  them  on  the 
Sibylee.  He  took  sick  again  so  I  went  back 
to  Missouri. 

There  was  a  braggart  with  the  outfit  once 
who  was  always  killing  scores  of  Indians  in 
his  mind.  The  boys  framed  up  on  him.  A 
bunch  went  and  hid  in  a  clump  of  willows, 
then  the  night  herder  told  the  rest  of  us  that 
his  favorite  steer  was  mired  down  by  that 
willow  clump.  We,  and  the  braggart,  hur- 
ried down  to  get  him  out.  Suddenly  came 
a  burst  of  gun  fire  from  the  willows.  We  all 
fell  as  if  shot,  all  except  our  brave  hero  who 
ran  and  hid  in  the  wagon  from  which  place 
we  dragged  him  when  we  got  back. 

In  1864  at  Plumb  Creek  on  the  Platte,  I 
loaded  out  for  Denver.  On  one  of  the  wa- 
gons bossed  by  another  man  was  a  fourteen 


year  old  boy.  The  man  gave  him  a  beating 
and  he  came  over  to  m}'  wagons.  I  told  him 
he  had  better  go  back  to  his  dad's  outfit  and 
he  said,  "I'll  go,  but  he  had  better  let  me 
alone."  The  man  jumped  him  again  and  the 
boy  shot  him  in  the  breast  with  buck-shot. 
The  father  wanted  to  have  the  boy  arrested 
but  they  let  him  off  and  he  ran  the  outfit 
then. 

July,  1922. 


(Corrected  as  to  spelling  and  capitalization) 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Jan.  29,  '03. 

Have  received  book  and  letter  Jan.  23,  '03, 
four  years  I  got  one  of  General  Miles  book, 
one  volume  600  pages  full  of  pictures  called 
from  New  England  to  the  Golden  Gate  or 
General  Miles,  20  years  on  the  Plains  with 
general  photos.  It  is  a  heavy  book  printed 
by  Werner  &  Company,  Chicago  and  at  Ak- 
ron, Ohio.  Your  book  is  interesting  reading, 
Bridger  and  other  scouts  whom  I  seen,  also 
photos  of  Forts  Casper,  Fetterman,  Laramie, 
Reno,  which  looks  natural  to  me  I  have  not 
seen  since  1868,  abandoned  now.  I  never 
forget  the  hardships  18  U.  S.  Infantry  had 
seen  in  1865-68;  few  living  yet  that  had  good 
constitution,  to  march  from  Kansas  City  from 
end  of  railroad  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and 
from  last  Fort  across  Kansas,  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory with  wagon  train  December  1865,  some 
died  on  the  road.  The  first  battalion  marched 
to  Forts  Riley  and  Dodge,  Kansas,  we  arriv- 
ed last  Fort  dug  out  last  of  January  1866 
moved  out  with  cold  and  sore  feet  met  In- 
dians on  the  road.  We  were  lost  in  western 
Kansas  off  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail,  we  rested 
at  Fort  Dodge  Kansas.  Denver  was  a  small 
village  we  went  on  to  Fort  Collins,  Colo 
marched  through  where  Cheyenne  is,  no 
town  and  railroad  I  seen,  that  was  May 
1866,  we  went  on  to  Fort  Laramie  then  up 
Platte  river  to  where  city  of  Casper  is  now. 
I  think  the  first  part  of  June  1866,  set  our 
tents  I  was  detailed  to  build  Fort  Casper, 
8  men  of  us  got  extra  pay,  rest  of  the  troops 
cut  and  hauled  logs  from  Casper  Mountain 
they  were  well  armed  on  account  of  Indians 
they  were  troublesome  then.  The  Fort  was 
finished  close  to  the  winter  of  1866,  roof  and 
floor  were  dirt  no  lumber.  Few  soldiers 
were  killed  near  Sweetwater  telegraph  sta- 
tion. Late  spring  1867  we  went  to  Fort  Fet- 
terman built  that  of  sun-dried  brick  on  high 
ground,  we  left  four  troops  at  Fort  Casper 
for  guard.  I  understand  the  bridge  at  Cas- 
per was  burnt  by  Indians  in  1868.  Fall  of 
1867  we  were  ordered  to  Fort  Reno,  Powder 
river,  seen  many  Indians  there  where  we 
wintered  and  guarded  supply  trains  to  Ft. 
Phil  Kearney  and  night  skirmish  on  Crazy 
Woman  Creek.  We  remained  at  Fort  Reno 
till  August  1868,  when  it  was  abandoned  with 
Phil  Kearney  and  Ft.  Smith,  Montana  which 
was  a  sight,  wagons  loading  up.  Fort  Cas- 
per  route  was  a  dangerous  route  we  carried 
mail  to  Bridger's  Ferry  and  Ft.  Laramie 
where  troops  lost  their  lives.  Mr.  Shallen- 
berger  of  Casper  City  in  '98  sent  me  photo 
of  that  town,  I  never  thought  of  a  town  and 
railroad.  What  a  change.  I  was  at  Fort 
Casper,   December    1866  when   we   got   news 


of  Phil  Kearney  massacre,  we  stayed  up  of 
nights  fearing  Indians  might  massacre  us. 
Fort  Reno  was  a  cold  place  in  winter  1868 
the  guards  were  relieved  every  half  hour. 
In  September  we  arrived  at  Ft.  D.  A.  Rus- 
sell near  Cheyenne  a  small  post,  guarding 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  Wyoming,  western 
Nebraska,  the  Indians  burning  wooden  trestle 
works  I  was  one  of  the  guards,  Nov.  1868. 
I  was  honorably  discharged,  rheumatism  and 
scurvy  bothers  me  now,  a  trip  on  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  sent  me  back  free  to  the  East 
November,  1868,  Colonel  Carrington  with 
part  of  18th,  U.  S.  Infantry  fall  of  1865  went 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Fort  Kearney, 
Nebraska  to  winter  till  spring  1866. 

I  was  born  near  Middleton,  Pennsylvania 
1843,  10  years  old  moved  to  back  woods 
country  of  Indiana  cleared  up  the  country. 
Enlisted  Indianapolis,  Indiana  November 
1865,  when  my  3  years  were  up  came  to 
Indiana  worked  on  a  farm  but  my  rheuma- 
tism and  scurvy  bothered  me  vent  to  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  But  still  I  have  rheu- 
matism, can't  work  like  used  too,  the  great 
hardships  in  the  west,  hunger  alkali  water 
did  hurt  me.  From  Indiana  I  came  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio  sometime  ago.  The  largest  Na- 
tional soldiers  Home  in  country  is  here,  6000 
soldiers  very  beautiful  place,  excursions 
brings  people  here  in  summer,  640  acres  in 
it  and  few  18th  U.  S.  regiment  boys  in  it, 
I  don't  belong  to  it.  Some  years  back  I 
took  Cheyenne  paper,  The  Leader  but  give 
it  up.  I  seen  in  Leader  about  Tom  Foster, 
Buffalo,  Wyoming  he  bought  Fort  Phil  Kear- 
ney reservation  for  farming  I  used  to  write 
him  but  lately  he  used  to  write  to  me  that  I 
would  not  know  the  country  now  taken  up 
by  miners  and  farmers. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)     ERNEST   POPE,    1865-68 
Late  A.  Co.  1st  Battalion,  18  U.  S.  Infantry. 

General  Delivery. 


I  read  day  and  night  in  winter  days  the 
book  is  good  reading  because  I  was  on  Boze- 
man'  and  other  roads  in  Wyoming  and  seen 
emmigrant  trains  to  Utah  and  Pacific  States 
at  Fort  Casper  1866,  beautiful  snow  moun- 
tain in  far  distance  in  the  summer,  stationed 
at  Fort  Reno,  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  was 
a  nice  sight  in  distance.  Your  book  shows 
a  map  of  Ft.  Phil  Kearney  I  got  a  small  his- 
tory of  Col.  Carrington  own  writing  it  has 
a  map  of  Phil  Kearney  same  as  your  book, 
I  had  the  book  think  20  years.  Excuse  bad 
writing  mistakes  I  make,  I  thought  would 
mention  the  hardships  18th  regiment  cross- 
ing the  plains  from  Fort  Leavenworth  Kan- 
sas winter  1865-66,  no  railroads,  I  have  writ- 
ten a  long  history  of  18th  regiment  but  it 
can  be  made  shorter.  I  presume  no  sign  of 
Ft.  Phil  Kearney  stockade  all  gone  I  was 
there  after  the  massacre  guarding  supply 
trains  to  Ft.  Phil  Kearney,  I  seen  it  was  a 
good  Fort  and  stockade  and  mountainous 
country  rich  in  mineral  I  presume.  Your 
book  I  very  near  read  through  reading  all 
the  time,  book  put  me  in  mind  way  back 
days  in  Wyoming.  Is  the  2nd  Volume  same 
price.      I    was    thinking    of    few    weeks    visit 


to  Indians  which  is  close  by  we  travel  cheap 
in  the  East,  electric  railway,  \%  cent  a  mile. 
About  2nd  volume  I  will  buy  later  on  when 
you  have  it  printed.  I  lost  track  of  my  Cap- 
tain Lyman  M.  Kellogg  of  my  Company  18th 
regiment  when  we  built  Ft.  Casper  1866,  he 
was  there.  I  suppose  will  find  his  name  at 
Washington  on  the  book  if  living.  Will 
send  stamp  for  reply,  I  thank  you;  these 
letters  bad  hand  write. 

ERNEST  POPE,  18th  regiment. 
Dayton  Ohio.  G.  D. 


From  Record  A,  Page  1,  Surveyor  General's 
Office,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

149   Warren   Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 
Feb.  28th,   1870. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 
Com.  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.   C. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  in  my  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  for  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  Wyoming  Territory  occurred  on  the 
18th,  instant.  I  have  therefore  to  request 
that  when  it  shall  suit  your  convenience,  you 
will  forward  the  blank  Official  Bond  to  my 
address,  here  in  order  that  I  may  execute  it 
in  this  city  before  returning  to  Missouri, 
which  may  not  be  practicable  for  some  time 
yet. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  Obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)     SILAS  REED. 


149  Warren  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 
March  24th,   1870. 
Hon.  Jos.   S.  Wilson, 
Com.  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  my 
Official  Bond  for  the  office  of  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  Wyoming  Territory  made  out  on  yes- 
terday and  which  I  hope  will  be  found  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 
Sickness  has  prevented  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  Bond.  Be  pleased  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  hereof  and  also  to  inform 
me  to  what  place  I  shall  repair  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  office. 

I  shall  proceed  to  Wyoming  early  next 
month  where  I  hope  to  be  ready  to  com- 
mence the  surveys  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit. 

I   remain   sir, 

Your   obedient   servant, 

(Signed)     SILAS  REED. 

149  Warren  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 
'April  2nd,  1870. 

Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 

Commissioner  Gen.   Land  Office, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Sir:— 

I    have    the    honor    to    request    that    if   my 

commission  has  not  been  mailed  to  me  at  this 

place  before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  direct 

it   to   me  at   St.    Louis   upon   receipt  of   this, 


care    of    H.    W.     Leffingwell,    Number    320 
Chestnut   Street. 

I  am  obliged  to  leave  for  that  city  on  Mon- 
day the  4th  instant. 

I  learn  from  Wvoming  that  efforts  are 
making  to  prevent  the  location  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Cheyenne.  I  trust  no  such  move- 
ment will  induce  Secretary  Cox  to  place  the 
office  west  of  the  Laramie  Mountains  at 
least  not  until  the  work  in  eastern  Wyoming 
is  well  advanced. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)     SILAS  REED, 

Surveyor  General,  Wyoming  Territory. 

P.  S. — I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to  Wyoming 

and    commence    operations    as    soon    as    you 

shall   instruct   me   where   to   open   the   office 

and  what  to  do. 


St.    Louis,    Missouri, 
May  19th,  1870. 
Hon.  S.  F.  Nuckolls, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  two  acceptable  let- 
ters of  the  13th  and  16th,  for  which  I  feel 
much  obliged  to  you,  I  also  have  one  from 
the  commissioner  of  the  11th,  informing  me 
that  he  will  forward  instructions  to  Cheyenne 
in  a  few  days. 

I  fear  this  does  not  mean  instructions  to 
commence  work  immediately — although  I  un- 
derstand the  appropriation  matter  there  is 
nothing  lacking  but  for  office  rent,  etc. 

I  shall  leave  for  Cheyenne  again  within 
three  or  four  days  and  see  what  I  find  to  do 
there  and  one  company  of  men  go  with  me 
to  begin  work.  I  hope  they  will  not  have  to 
wait  long  on  expense. 

The  Commissioner  said  last  winter  we 
must  not  survey  where  there  was  danger 
from  Indians.  If  he  adheres  to  this  idea  we 
could  not  run  a  line  ten  miles  away  from 
even  the  larger  villages.  We  can  do  literally 
nothing  on  lines  of  any  length  without  some 
protection  and  the  Surveyor  General  has  no 
authority  to  ask  for  military  protection.  Will 
you  please  have  some  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilson  on  these  points  and  write  to  me  at 
Cheyenne,  his  views  as  well  as  your  own. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  good  opinion 
from  Cheyenne  spoken  of  in  your  letter,  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  properly  both  to  secure 
and  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  of 
that,  to  me,  interesting  new  country,  Wyo- 
ming. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)      SILAS  REED. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory, 
May  31st,  1870. 
Hon.  Jos.  S.  Wilson, 
Com.  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  manner  of  expending  the 
appropriation  for  Surveys  in  Wyoming,  re- 
ferred to  in  your  instruction  fo  the  16th  in- 
stant. 


I  propose  to  expend  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  in  this 
vicinity  as  follows:  1st,  in  extending  the 
8th  Guide  Meridian  only  24  miles  at  present 
as  it  is  unsafe  to  proceed  farther  north  until 
we  learn  the  result  of  the  visit  of  Red  Cloud 
at  Washington;  2nd,  in  establishing  the  4th 
correction  line  eastward  to  the  east  Boun- 
dary of  Wyoming,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine 
Bluffs,  say  20  to  24  miles;  3rd,  in  running  the 
4th  correction  line  West  to  the  Laramie 
range  about  36  miles;  4th,  in  establishing  the 
township  and  section  lines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  city  where  the  principal  settle- 
ments are  confined  at  present. 

The  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  ought  to  be  expended  in  surveying  the 
vicinity  of  Laramie  city  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Laramie  range,  where  agriculturists,  and 
stock-growers  are  rapidly  extending  their 
settlements,  the  section  of  counrty  being  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Laramie  plains  near  to 
the  above  city,  and  where  settlers  are  justly 
clamorous  for  surveys  to  be  made. 

To  effect  this  object  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  9th  Guide  Meridian  which 
will  run  from  Sherman  and  then  extend 
westward  therefrom  the  4th  and  5th  correc- 
tion lines  one-half  if  not  the  whole  distance 
to  the  10  Guide  when  run. 

The  4th  correction  would  probably  pass 
a  few  miles  north  of  Laramie  City. 

But  you  do  not  make  any  reference  to  the 
establishing  of  the  9th  Guide  and  I  am  not 
advised  whether  it  is  extended  northward  in 
Colorado  to  the  boundary  of  Wyoming. 

If  it  be  practicable  and  in  accordance  with 
your  policy  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending the  surveys  of  the  9th  Guide  at 
least  48  miles  into  Wyoming  and  the  4th 
and  5th  correction  lines  west  at  least  24 
miles  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  enter- 
prising and  flourishing  city  of  Laramie  and 
its  vicinity  may  be  accommodated  with  the 
most   necessary   section   surveys  this   season. 

I  propose  to  begin  with  a  small  contract 
in  the  name  of  Edwin  James  and  Henry  G. 
Hay,  both  competent  men  and  the  former' 
a  Deputy  in  Missouri  and  Iowa  in  past  years. 

The  contract  not  to  exceed  $2,000.00  and 
to  include  the  survey  of  the  8th  Guide  Meri- 
dian from  the  3rd  to  the  4th  correction  lines 
the  survey  of  the  4th  correction  line  to  the 
East  boundary  of  Wyoming  say  20  to  24 
miles  and  west  36  miles  to  the  foot  of  the 
Laramie  range.  Also  the  exteriors  of  town- 
ships 13  and  14th  ranges  65,  66,  67  and  68 
west  which  will  enable  subdividing  to  go  on 
around  this  city  and  down  the  valley  of  Crow 
Creek  to  the  South  boundary  of  Wyoming 
and  24  miles  along  Union  Pacific  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  request  most  earn- 
estly that  in  regard  to  the  1st  small  contract 
you  will  wave  your  regulation  of  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  contract  before  the  Depu- 
ties commence  work  in  the  field  and  permit 
them  in  this  only  instance  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  request  it  to  proceed  to  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  contract  is  made  in  due  form 
with  your  office. 

I  make  this  unusual  request  because  the 
expense   of   living   here   is    perfectly   ruinous 


VP 


and  it  would  consume  two  of  the  best  weeks 
of  the  season  in  waiting  your  approval  and 
return  of  the  contract. 

If  you  shall  be  pleased  to  grant  this  ample 
deviation  from  rule,  I  will  thank  you  to  make 
it   known    to    me    by    telegraph    immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)      SILAS  REED, 
Surveyor   General   of  Wyoming  Territory. 


Surveyor   General's   Office, 
Cheyenne,    Wyo.    Territory, 
June  8,  1870. 
O.  F.  Davis,  Esq., 
Land  Com.,  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  requesting  your 
friendly  aid  once  more,  but  so  many  obstac- 
les arise  to  delay  my  men  from  taking  the 
field  that  they  are  almost  discouraged. 

Upon  my  arrival  here  I  understand  our 
Governor  to  say  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  military  protection  for  my  Deputies 

in  the  field Accordingly  on  yesterday  (in 

the  absence  of  the  Governor  at  Washington) 
I  called  to  see  General  King  on  the  subject 
and  learned  from  him  that  no  order  had  been 
received  from  General  Augur  in  relation 
thereto  and  that  I  must  apply  to  General 
Augur  myself. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  call  for  protection 
though  I  find,  the  universal  sentiment  pre- 
vailing here  that  my  Deputies  are  not  safe 
from  attack,  by  Indians  10  miles  from  this 
town.  I  will  probably  have  only  one  com- 
pany in  the  field  for  some  weeks  hence  and 
they  will  net  go  farther  from  here  than  is 
required  to  nn  the  4th  correction  line  to  the 
extent  noted  in  my  letter  of  6th  instant. 

Deputies  cannot  make  headway  in  work 
and  watch  for  Indians  too.  I  beg  leave  there- 
fore to  request  that  you  will  lay  the  subject 
before  General  Augur  and  ascertain  whether 
he  cause  some  protection  to  be  furnished 
from  this  post  and  if  so,  whether  he  will 
order  half  a  dozen  stands  of  extra  arms  to 
be  taken  out  by  the  soldiers — to  be  used  by 
surveyors  in  case  of  attack — or  if  preferred 
by  him  to  be  sold  to  the  Deputies. 

I  may  add  that  I  noticed  soldiers  here  who 
would  be  benefitted  and  become  more  useful 
by  being  awhile  in  the  field. 

Please  to  let  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience  —  for  our  instruments  arrived 
yesterday  and  the  Deputies  are  ready  to  be- 
gin work. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

SILAS  REED, 
Surveyor   Gen.   Wyo.   Tyty. 

i  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,   Wyoming   Territory, 
June  13,  1870. 
on.  H.   Glafcke, 
Secy  and  Acting  Governor, 
Wyoming  Territory. 
Sir:— 

I   am  ready  to   commence  the  public   sur- 


veys of  this  Territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Chey- 
enne, but  from  the  universally  admitted  dan- 
ger from  Indian  hostility  my  Deputies  are 
unwilling  to  take  the  field  without  military 
protection. 

I  propose  to  employ  only  one  company  for 
the  next  month  upon  lines  as  follows,  to-wit: 
One  line  (the  8th  Guide  Meridian)  to  run 
from  the  Colorado  Boundary  north  48  miles 
passing  Cheyenne  12  miles  east.  Two  other 
lines  78  miles  long  each  running  west  from 
the  East  line  of  Wyoming  to  the  crest  of 
the  Laramie  range  24  and  48  miles  from  and 
parallel  to  the  South  Boundary  of  Wyoming 
and  a  few  townships  lines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cheyenne  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  as 
shown  by  the  inclosed  diagram.  The  lines 
to  be  run  are  those  with  the  distance  marked 
in   figures. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  you  confer  with 
General  Augur  commanding  the  Department 
of  the  Platte  in  relation  to  the  necessity  of 
military  protection  and  request  that  some 
devise  be  obtained  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  that  my  Deputies  desire 
authority  from  General  Augur  to  purchase 
at  least  6  or  8,  Sharps  Carbines  suited  to  Al- 
iens Centre  primed  cartridge  from  the  Ord- 
nance Officer  at  the  Post. 

We  ought  to  have  about  20  men  with  this 
company  of  Surveyors. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SILAS  REED, 
Surveyor  General  Wyo.  Territory. 


Headquarters  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell, 
June  21,   1870. 
To  Dr.  Silas  Reed,      . 
Surveyor   General  Wyo.   Territory. 
Sir:— 

The  commanding  officer  has  been  directed 
to  furnish  your  Surveying  party  with  an  es- 
cort and  desires  to  know  when  and  where 
the  Sergeant  in  charge  may  report  to  the 
Engineer. 

Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S... HAY, 

Brevet  Maj.  1st  Infantry. 


Cheyenne,   Wyoming  Territory, 
June  21st,  1870. 
General  J.  H.  King, 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  note  of  last 
evening    informing   me   that    I    can    have   an 
escort  from  Cavalry  for  my  Surveying  party. 
I  will  go  down  on  the  train  at  two  p.  m. 
tomorrow    to    Archer    Station,    to    meet    my 
company    there,    where    I    would   be   pleased 
to  meet  the  escort  if  it  should  be  convenient 
for  you  to  place  them  there,  that  soon. 
Very  respectfully, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

SILAS  REED, 
Surveyor  General  Wyoming  Territory. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Cheyenne,    Wyoming  Territory, 
July  16th,  1870. 
Gen'l  J.  H.  King, 
Commander  at  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intimation  I  gave  you  ver- 
bally some  days  since  that  some  of  my  Depu- 
ties would  furnish  you  a  compass  at  the 
earliest  convient  moment,  for  the  survey  of 
the  outer  boundary  lines  of  Fort  Russell  res- 
ervation. I  am  now  enabled  to  state  that 
H.  G.  Hay  and  J.  B.  Thomas,  Deputies,  with 
their  Solar  compass  volunteered  to  aid  in  the 
Survey  gratuitously  on  Monday  next  if  that 
will  suit  you. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  use  rather  heavy 
stones  for  the  corners  and  angles — and  also 
set  stakes,  with  mounds  at  every  one-half 
miles  on  each  of  the  four  mile  lines  count- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  each  line  on  the 
direction  to  be  surveyed. 

You  will  need  two  chairman,  two  flagmen 
and  2  or  three  men  to  set  and  mark  the  cor- 
ner stones  and  stakes. 

My  Deputies  will  soon  reach  here  with 
their  surveys  and  will  be  obliged  to  cross 
their  lines  on  the  lines  of  the  reservation. 
Thus  the  necessity  for  the  survey  being 
marked,  as  plainly  as  may  be  and  completed 
the  coming  week  if  convenient  for  you  to 
do  so. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
SILAS  REED, 
Surveyor   Gen.   Wyoming  Territory. 

P.  S. — The  Deputies  will  need  an  ambul- 
ance to  carry  the  instruments  to  the  place  of 
operation. 


NOTE — These  Surveyor's  notes  were 
taken  from  the  manuscript  records  in  the 
Surveyor  General's  office,  Cheyenne,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Surveyor  General  Atherly. 


ACCESSIONS 

December  31,  1923,  to  March  31,  1924 
(Museum) 
Gifts  from 

Editor  Cook,  picture  of  Father  Camisky. 

Mr.  Joe  Wilde,  picture  of  Mr.  Wilde's  resi- 
dence, group  picture  of  Red  Angus,  Posey 
Ryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Owens,  Joe  Wilde. 

Judge  J.  R.  Arnold,  wall  map  of  United 
States,  1858. 

Mr.  William  J.  MacDonald,  Wilson  badge. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Riford,  picture  of  Capt.  Thos. 
Miller,  1898;  picture  of  Company  C,  W.  N. 
G.,  Buffalo,  18 

Mr.  A.  E.  Watts — Two  Indian  Saddles 
from  old  Fort  Washakie;  Sioux  Indian  Neck- 
lace; Arapahoe  gambling  game;  old  ceremon- 
ial knife;  horseshoe  found  on  Ouster  battle 
field;  tomahawk;  Indian  peace  pipe;  vest 
worn  by  "Miss  Wyoming"  on  trip  east  to 
advertise  Frontier  Days,  1920. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Logan — Horseshoe  from  the  old 
Ft.   Laramie  stock. 

Donald  E.  Crain,  loaned,  Deringer  revol- 
ver, 1871. 

Purchased  by  State  Historical  Department, 
map  of  United  States;  map  of  Wyoming. 


History 

(Books) 
Gifts  from 

Senator  F.  E.  Warren,  sketch  of  Ft.  Rob- 
inson (illustrated),  by  Maj.  Gen.  W.  H.  Car- 
ter, U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

John  Clay,  1923  Live  Stock  Markets,  Vol- 
ume 33. 

Mr.  C.  Nines,  The  Black  Hills,  by  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Tallent. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Baker,  Volume  1,  Coutant's  His- 
torv. 

Mrs.  Roy  E.  Riford,  Record  1889,  Rawlins 
Public  School. 

Purchased  by  State  Historical  Department, 
The  Frontier  Trail,  by  Col.  Homer  W. 
Wheeler,  U.  S.  Cav.,  retired,  autograph  copy; 
An  Army  Boy  of  the  Sixties,  by  Major  A.  B. 
Ostrander;  The  National  Parks;  Reminis- 
censes  of  Alex  Topence;  The  American  Gov- 
ernment, by  Frederick  J.  Haskin;  Shoshone 
Folk  Lore,  by  Sarah  Emelia  Olden. 


Miscellaneous 

Gifts  from 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Burgess,  original  manuscript. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Merrill,  original  manuscript. 

Col.   H.   W.  Wheeler,  original  manuscript. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  original  manuscript. 

Judge  C.  N.  Potter,  legal  document  March, 
1875. 

Mr.  William  Hooker,  R.  R.  Bond,  Wiscon- 
sin, Repudiated  1857. 

Dr.  Grace  R.  Hebard,  Index  miscellaneous 
papers. 

Bishop  Thomas,  ten  dollars. 

E.  A.   Brinninstool,  pamphlet. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS 

"The  Frontier  Trail,"  by  Homer  W. 
Wheeler,  Col.  U.  S.  Cav.  (retired)  has  just 
been  published.  Colonel  Wheeler  served  with 
the  old  Fifth  and  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  and 
saw  38  years  active  service.  As  Indian 
fighter  and  army  officer  he  knew  Wyoming. 
"My  Experiences  at  Fort  Washakie"  appear- 
ing in  this  Bulletin  is  from  Colonel  Wheeler's 
pen  and  he  has  presented  the  manuscript  to 
the  Wyoming  State  Historical  Department. 
"The  Frontier  Trail"  is  published  by  the 
Times-Mirror  Press  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
price  is  $3.00,   Illustrated. 

"An  Army  Boy  of  the  Sixties,  or  a  Story 
of  the  Plains"  by  Major  A.  B.  Ostrander, 
is  a  recently  published  book  which  contains 
history  of  the  Indian  troubles  in  Wyoming 
and  many  entertaining  stories  of  army  offi- 
cers and  life  on  the  Plains.  Major  Ostrander 
served  in  the  Civil  War  and  with  the  regular 
army  during  the  Indian  wars  in  Wyoming. 
He  has  presented  his  manuscript  of  this  book 
to  the  State  Historical  Department  of  Wyo- 
ming. Published  by  World  Book  Company, 
New  York.     $2.25. 

"Reminiscences  by  Alex  Toponce"  is  an- 
other book  that  has  just  been  brought  out. 
It  contains  much  early  history  of  Wyoming. 
The  book  is  published  by  Mrs.  Toponce  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  is  priced  at  $3.00. 

The  Wyoming  State  Historical  Depart- 
ment has  purchased  these  three  books. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF 

FREMONT  COUNTY 
By  H.  G.  NICKERSON 

(Written    in    1886) 

The  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  section 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  what  is  now 
Fremont  County,  when  first  discovered  by 
white  men,  were  the  Crow  nation  up  to 
1854,  and  since  then  by  the  Shoshones,  Ban- 
nock and  Arapahoe  tribes. 

In  1854  the  Crows  and  Shoshones  met  in 
battle  at  Crow  Heart  Butte  on  Big  Wind 
river,  the  Crows  led  by  Big  Robber,  and  the 
Shoshones  by  Washakie,  in  which  engage- 
ment the  Crows  were  defeated  with  loss  of 
some  fifty  warriors  and  two  children  pris- 
oners, one  a  girl,  who  is  now  the  wife  of 
Chief  Washakie  of  the  Shoshones,  the  Sho- 
shones losing  only  some  five  or  six  killed. 
Since  that  time  these  tribes  have  been  peace- 
ably disposed  toward  each  other,  and  the 
Shoshones  have  held  this  country  against  all 
comers,  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
raiding  them  occasionally,  when  short  en- 
gagements were  had,  in  which  a  few  Indians 
would  be  killed  or  wounded. 

In  one  of  these  Chief  Washakie  lost  his 
favorite  and  eldest  son  near  Strawberry. 
Washakie  chiding  his  son  for  being  slow  in 
preparing  for  battle  with  the  approaching 
Sioux,  the  young  warrior  sprang  upon  his 
war  horse  and  rushed  boldly  on  to  the  ap- 
proaching hostiles  and  met  his  death,  ap- 
parently with  full  intent  to  do  so. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  first  explorers,  came 
up  the  Yellowstone  in  1806.  Gave  the  name 
of  Clarks  Fork  to  one  branch  of  same  and 
came  into  the  Wind  River  valley.  Prior  to 
1846  many  trappers  and  hunters  came  into 
this  section,  and  what  is  now  Fremont  Coun- 
ty, among  whom  were  Jim  Bridger,  Jack 
Robinson,  Kit  Carson,  La  Jeunesse  Brothers, 
and  Papin  and  Company.  In  1846  General 
Fremont,  after  whom  this  county  was  named, 
explored  this  section,  climbing  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Wind  River  range,  giving  his 
name  to  same;  and  he  was  the  first  to  map 
and  make  a  survey  and  make  it  known  to 
the  world.  In  1859  General  Lander  made  a 
survey  and  led  a  party  through.  Captain 
Bonneville  also  explored  here  in  early  days; 
also  General  Reynolds  and  Lieutenant  May- 
nider. 

The  experience  of  emigrants  from  1847  to 
1860  was  full  of  interest;  sometimes  they 
passed  through  friendly  tribes  of  Indians  and 
worlds  of  wild  game;  again  fighting  their 
way  step  by  step  through  hostile  tribes, 
Sioux,  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes  and  Snakes  or 


Shoshones.  Many  emigrants,  hunters,  trap- 
pers and  explorers  were  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, of  which  no  record  was  ever  kept. 
Mounds  of  stone  and  decaying  headboards 
frequently  mark  the  resting  place  of  those 
killed  along  the  line  of  the  emigrant  road. 

Chief  of  the  trappers  and  prospectors  first 
within  the  limits  of  this  country  or  any  oth- 
er were  Kit  Carson,  Jim  Bridger,  La  Jeu- 
nesse, Sorrell,  Guerrie,  Beaurais,  Dock  Leon- 
ard, William  McCabe,  Frank  Lone,  J.  B. 
Macomber,  A.  A.  Conant,  Joseph  Cornett, 
John  Luman,  O.  S.  Clarks  and  many  others 
who  early  explored,  hunted,  trapped  and  pros- 
pected in  this  country. 

The  first  prospectors  and  locators  of  mines 
at  South  Pass  were  from  Salt  Lake.  In  the 
summer  of  1867  men  reached  South  Pass  and 
located  the  famous  Clarissa  mine,  and  on  the 
10th  of  August  they  were  attacked  by  In- 
dians. They  killed  Captain  Lawrence  at  the 
Clarissa  mine,  killed  Tony  Sholes  at  Sweet- 
water and  captured  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Taylor,  whom  they  burned  at  the  stake  about 
two  miles  back,  or  north  of  South  Pass.  They 
captured  23  head  of  horses  and  drove  out 
the  prospectors,  who  returned  in  September 
with  large  reinforcements  and  have  held  the 
county  since. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  Jeff  Standifer,  an 
old  western  explorer,  prospector  and  Indian 
fighter,  left  South  Pass  and  Atlantic  with  six 
other  men  from  these  places  to  prospect  on 
the  head  of  Wind  River.  On  the  28th  day 
of  June  while  in  camp  on  Big  Wind  river 
near  the  mountains,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  large  party  of  Indians  so  suddenly  that 
they  could  not  secure  their  horses,  which 
were  near  camp  and  had  not  even  time  to 
make  defense.  Hank  Lehman  was  killed  in 
camp,  McAuley  was  killed  near  by,  Moore 
and  Duncan  made  their  escape  for  a  time 
by  swimming  the  river,  but  were  followed  to 
Bull  Lake,  ten  miles,  and  were  there  killed, 
their  remains  being  found  some  years  after- 
ward and  buried  at  the  head  of  Bull  Lake. 
Standifer  and  one  man  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains and  made  their  way  into  South  Pass, 
Standifer  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand;  Andy 
Newman,  the  present  survivor  of  the  party, 
after  great  hardship  and  exposure,  made  his 
way  into  Little  Wind  River  Valley  (now 
Shoshone  Agency)  where  a  few  men  had 
located  agricultural  claims  and  were  there 
camped.  He  presented  a  pitiful  appearance, 
being  nearly  starved  and  almost  naked,  his 
flesh  torn,  his  feet  lacerated  and  full  of  cactus 
thorns.  He  was  provided  for  and  he  then 
went  on  to   South   Pass. 


(Copyright  applied  for.      Copying  privileges 
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On  the  second' of  June  the  little  party  of 
seven  in  Wind  River  Valley  were  attacked 
by  the  same  Indians  so  suddenly  that  they 
could  not  save  their  horses,  all  of  which 
were  stolen.  Henry  Lusk  was  surrounded 
by  Indians,  but  being  well  armed  stood  them 
off,  escaping  with  a  broke  narm,  shot  by  the 
Indians.  Sage  C.  Nickerson  was  a  short 
distance  away  looking  after  the  horses,  who 
seeing  the  Indians  coming  and  having  no 
weapons  with  him,  ran  to  a  small  stream 
(Squaw  Creek),  got  into  the  willows,  then 
in  the  stream,  and  the  banks  being  steep  and 
overhanging,  he  managed  to  get  under  the 
water  with  only  enough  of  his  head  out  (but 
under  the  bank)  to  breathe.  There  he  re- 
mained while  the  Indians  searched  up  and 
down  the  stream  for  him  but  they  could  not 
find  him,  so  they  shot  the  dog  that  was 
barking  around  near  where  he  was  and  which 
might  have  told  the  Indians  of  his  hiding 
place.  They  took  all  his  horses,  some  of 
which  were  fine  and  valuable,  and  did  not 
leave  until  the  night  was  nearly  over.  The 
others  of  the  party  went  to  look  for  Nicker- 
son, whom  they  supposed  was  killed,  and  af- 
ter a  long  search  they  found  him  more  dead 
than  alive  from  remaining  so  long  in  the 
water,  he  supposing  the  Indians  to  be  still 
there. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1868,  the  hostile 
Indians  attacked  Uncle  Ben  Hurst  and  Dave 
Hayes  eleven  miles  below  the  three  crossings 
of  Sweetwater.  They  were  bringing  in  some 
groceries  for  William  Tweed  of  South  Pass 
and  had  one  yoke  of  cattle.  The  Indians 
shot    and    fatally    wounded    Hayes    while    he 


was  in  bed  on  the  ground.  Hurst  being  in 
bed  in  the  wagon,  they  did  not  see  him;  he 
got  out  and  stood  the  Indians  off,  they  mak- 
ing repeated  assaults.  He  then  fixed  Hayes 
up  as  best  he  could,  piled  rocks  around  him, 
gave  him  a  gun  and  ammunition,  told  him  to 
do  the  best  he  could  and  he  (Hurst)  would 
go  to  South  Pass  for  help.  He  had  no 
sooner  left  the  wagon  than  the  Indians  charg- 
ed upon  it,  killing*  Hayes  and  helping  them- 
selves to  whatever  they  wanted.  Hurst  then 
,took  the  cattle  and  left  for  South  Pass.  He 
being  an  old  English  sportsman  and  a  good 
shot,  could  keep  them  at  a  safe  distance,  so 
he  made  his  way  into  South  Pass,  driving 
the  cattle  before  him.  A  Mormon  train  came 
along,  found  the  body  of  Hayes  and  buried 
it,  and  left  after  helping  themselves  to  what 
they  wanted  from  the  wagon. 

On  Hurst's  arrival  at  South  Pass,  William 
Tweed  accompanied  by  William  Rose  and 
Mike  Welch,  started  after  the  wagon  and 
goods.  When  they  got  there  they  found  the 
wagon  plundered.  They  waited  four  days 
for  Uncle  Hurst  to  come  with  the  team,  he 
having  started  back  with  a  three  yoke  team 
of  oxen  in  company  with  Major  N.  Baldwin, 
merchant  of  South  Pass,  who  was  going  to 
Benton  (then  the  terminus  of  the  U.  P.  R. 
R.)  after  freight  with  two  yoke  of  oxen 
teams,  with  two  drivers  named  Steve  Van 
Camp  and  Leach  and  two  passengers.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians  at  Ice  Springs 
on  Sweetwater  and  driven  back  after  a  spir- 
ited engagement  in  which  Uncle  Hurst  was 
wounded  in  his  heel  and  Leach  in  his  back, 
the  Major  standing  up  in  the  wagons  and 
keeping  up  a  stream  of  fire  on  the  Indians, 
while  the  teams  turned  and  retreated  back  to 
South  Pass  in  safety.  Tweed  and  party  af- 
ter waiting  days  for  the  teams  started  back 
to  South  Pass  and  were  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians at  Three  Crossings  of  Sweetwater. 
Rose,  being  mounted  on  a  fine  race  horse, 
thought  he  could  outrun  the  Indians,  being 
followed  by  Wright,  who  overtook  him  in  a 
race  of  one  and  a  half  miles  and  shot  him  in 
the  back  of  his  head.  Welch's  horse  was  shot 
under  him  and  he  escaped  into  the  brush  and 
got  away.  Tweed's  mule  took  fright,  ran, 
fell  down,  threw  him  off  and  the  Indians 
then  surrounded  him  and  shot  him  slightly 
in  the  back.  He  shot  one  with  a  shot  gun, 
cutting  him  nearly  in  two,  then  rushed 
through  their  line,  crossed  a  slough  which 
they  could  not  cross  while  mounted,  got  into 
the  river  and  brush,  and  after  a  day  and  two 
nights  reached  South  Pass  nearly  exhausted. 

In  May,  1869,  the  Indians  raided  Little 
Popagie,  robbed  the  Stone  ranch  where 
Frank  Morehouse  lived,  killed  him  near  by 
on  the  road  over  to  Cottonwood  and  took 
from  his  body  some  $1,500.00.  They  next 
met  Mountain  Bill  Rhodes,  an  old  western 
pioneer  and  miner,  with  a  four  horse  team, 
killed  and  stripped  him,  leaving  him  dead 
in  his  wagon;  cut  his  horses  out  of  the  har- 
ness and  took  them  away.  Near  the  same 
place  on  Cottonwood  they  met  and  killed 
Dutch  Henry,  as  well  as  the  mule  he  was 
riding.  At  the  same  time  on  Cottonwood 
and  on  what  is  now  the  Phil  Wisser  ranch, 
they  found  a  peaceable,  harmless  old  French- 


man,  named  Devereux,  planting  potatoes  in 
his  garden.  They  surrounded  him,  beat  him 
down,  took  the  mattock  with  which  he  was 
working,  drove  it  into  his  stomach,  twisting 
and  pulling  his  intestines  out  while  he  ap- 
parently was  yet  alive  and  begging  for  mercy. 
In  this  condition  he  was  found  and  buried 
where  he  died,  and  now  the  ground  is  cul- 
tivated over  his  remains  and  no  one  can 
point  out  the  spot.  His  house  was  plundered 
of  everything  the  inhuman  fiends  desired  to 
take  away.  In  this  raid  considerable  stock 
was  stolen  from  various  parties. 

On  August  20th,  1869,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Camp  was  killed  near  the  canyon  of  Lit- 
tle Wind  River.  Three  horses,  two  rifles, 
his  clothing,  ammunition,  provisions,  etc., 
were  taken.  The  same  day  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Lask  was  wounded  below  the  Hot 
Springs  on  Little  Wind  River. 

On  September  29,  1869,  John  G.  Anderson 
was- killed  near  Miners  Delight  while  hauling 
lime.  On  the  same  day  a  man  named  Lath- 
am was  killed  while  chopping  wood  on  Big 
Atlantic  Gulch.  On  this  raid  four  men,  Aus- 
tin and  Alkire  Brothers  were  surrounded  at 
the  crossing  of  Beaver  near  Miners  Delight 
by  seventeen  Indians.  The  firing  being  heard 
at  Miners  Delight,  Captain  Nickerson  speed- 
ily collected  seven  men  and  ran  to  their  res- 
cue, finding  them  closely  surrounded.  A 
few  volleys  drove  the  Indians  off;  the  men 
were  found  to  be  unhurt,  but  they  would 
soon  have  been  taken  as  their  ammunition 
was  nearly  all  gone. 

On  March  31,  1870,  Frank  Irwin  was 
killed  on  Little  Atlantic  Gulch,  near  Atlantic 
City.  William  S.  Bennington  and  James 
Othicks  were  killed  on  Smith's  Gulch  near 
where  Fort  Stambaugh  was  afterward  built 
and  on  the  same  day  Eugene  Fosberry,  John 
McGuire  and  Anson  B.  Kellogg  were  killed 
at  St.  Mary's  Station  on  Sweetwater.  Kel- 
logg lost  two  valuable  horses,  harness,  pro- 
visions, etc.  These  men  were  all  terribly 
mutilated  and  the  place  where  they  were 
murdered  showed  evidence  of  a  long  and  hard 
struggle. 

On  April  7th,  1870,  what  is  known  as  the 
Arapahoe  raid,  or  raid  on  the  Arapahoes, 
took  place.  The  Arapahoe  tribe,  numbering 
some  four  or  five  hundred  warriors,  by  the 
advice  of  Governor  Campbell,  then  Governor 
of  Wyoming,  and  the  reluctant  consent  of 
the  Shoshone  tribe  had  come  upon  the  Sho- 
shone reservation  and  were  camped  on  Big 
Wind  River  about  thirty  miles  below  where 
the  town  of  Lander  now  stands.  They  prom- 
ised friendly  relations  with  the  Shoshones 
and  the  white  settlers  and  miners,  also  prom- 
ising to  notify  both  of  the  coming  of  any 
of  the  northern  hostiles  with  whom  they 
were  at  peace.  Neither  these  promises  were 
kept,  for  after  their  coming,  the  stealing  of 
stock  and  killing  of  whites  continued  and 
was  credited  to  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes. 
But  it  was  suspicioned  that  the  Arapahoes 
were  committing  the  depredations  or  a  part 
of  them,  or  to  say  the  very  least  would  not 
inform  on  other  Indians  who  might  be  guilty 
of  the  crimes.  But  as  stolen  stock  was  found 
in  their  camp,  they  claiming  to  have  bought 
it  from  other   Indians,  they   no   doubt  were 


the  guilty  parties.  And  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  Captain  H.  G.  Nickerson  of 
Miner's  Delight  went  alone  as  a  spy  to  the 
Arapahoe  camp  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1870.  Being  Well  acquainted  with  Friday, 
a  sub  chief,  he  went  to  his  camp  where  he 
had  a  small  following  of  some  twenty  lodgers 
situated  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
main  camp  under  Medicine  Man.  Nickerson 
had  saved  Friday's  life  in  the  late  fall  before. 
While  Friday  was  visiting  the  mining  towns 
he  drank  too  much  whiskey,  lost  his  road 
between  Atlantic  and  Miner's  Delight  and 
fell  from  his  horse.  The  horse  came  into 
Miner's  Delight.  Nickerson  recognizing  it, 
went  back  on  the  track,  found  Friday  help- 
less, brought  him  in  and  took  him  to  his 
house.  One  foot  was  frozen  so  he  lost  the 
large  toe.  Captain  Nickerson  provided  for 
him  until  he  was  able  to  go  to  his  camp  on 
Wind  River.  This  humane  act  saved  Nick- 
erson's  life  while  in  Friday's  camp,  for  he 
easily  made  Friday  believe  he  was  there  on 
a  peaceful  mission,  while  the  Indians  in  Medi- 
cine Man's  camp  devined  his  real  object  and 
insisted  and  demanded  that  he  should  be 
killed.  This,  Friday  bravely  refused  to  allow, 
keeping  Nickerson  in  his  own  lodge  and  keep- 
ing most  of  the  threatening  Indians  outside. 
This  continued  until  nearly  morning  when 
the  Indians  left,  apparently  satisfied  with  Fri- 
day's explanations,  but  he  detected  their  plan, 
which  was  to  waylay  Nickerson  and  kill  him 
on  the  road  when  he  left  in  the  morning. 
To  avoid  this,  Friday  got  him  ready  just  be- 
fore daybreak,  sent  a  faithful  brave  with  him 
in  an  opposite  direction  with  instruction 
which  way  to  go  after  leaving  the  river,  mak- 
ing a  long  detour  and  coming  on  to  the  home 
trail  far  beyond  the  Indians  lying  in  wait  for 
him.  In  this  manner  he  escaped  and  April 
Fooled  the  Indians,  but  learned  while  in  the 
camp  of  the  Arapahoes,  that  Little  Shield,  a 
young  war  chief,  and  all  of  the  young  war- 
riors were  out  of  camp  and  over  on  Sweet- 
water, as  the  Indians  said,  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
The  next  day,  after  a  hard  ride  he  reached 
home  and  first  learned  of  the  killing  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  Atlantic  City  above  mentioned, 
which  was  done  on  the  same  day  he  reached 
the  Indians'  camp.  It  is  now  believed  by 
all  that  the  Arapahoes  were  doing  the  killing 
and  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five men  were  speedily  raised,  well 
armed  and  equipped,  and  on  the  7th  of  April 
reached  Big  Popoagie  Valley.  One  Bill 
Smith,  a  reckless  and  desperate  man  (killed 
a  year  later  in  Atlantic  City  in  a  street 
brawl),  was  chosen  Commander-in-Chief  be- 
cause of  his  fearless  and  dare-devil  disposi- 
tion, although  he  had  never  been  in  the  Arap- 
ahoe camp  and  knew  nothing  about  them. 
He  took  the  seventy-five  mounted  men,  plac- 
ed Nickerson  in  command  of  the  two  hun- 
dred foot  men,  the  wagon  train  and  navy 
yard,  with  orders  to  follow  down  the  river 
after  him.  He  struck  out  in  the  early  morn- 
ing in  full  daylight  to  find  and  annihilate 
the  Indians,  while  the  Indians  could  see  him 
approaching  for  twenty  miles.  He,  however, 
met  Black  Bear  and  his  squaw  and  a  small 
band  of  Arapahoes  coming  up  to  the  Camp 
Brown  (where  Lander  now  stands)  to  trade. 


He  killed  Chief  Black  Bear  and  all  of  the 
grown  male  Indians  and  two  squaws,  letting 
two  squaws  escape  to  go  back  to  the  main 
camp  to  give  the  alarm.  There  were  killed 
in  all  fourteen  bucks,  two  squaws  and  one 
squaw  and  child,  Black  Bear's  and  seven 
children  captured.  These  children  were  af- 
terwards placed  in  families  and  raised  among 
the  whites,  one  returning  to  the  Shoshone 
Agency  in  1884  a  full  fledged  Episcopal  min- 
ister. He  found  at  this  Agency  the  Arapahoe 
tribe  and  among  them  his  mother.  Their  rec- 
ognition was  mutual,  although  he  had  grown 
to  manhood  since  last  she  saw  him.  After 
the  killing  of  the  Indians  on  Big  Popoagie 
the  two  squaws  escaped,  ran  back  to  the 
camp  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Indians  at 
once  pulled  up  stakes  and  left.  The  poor 
weary  footmen  after  a  forty  mile  tramp  came 
into  Smith's  camp  on  Big  Wind  River  where 
he  had  made  up  large  fires  and  the  Indians 
could  easily  have  returned  in  the  night  and 
killed  or  driven  awr-'  the  whole  party,  but 
they  were  in  full  retreat  and  too  badly  fright- 
ened to  come  back  in  force.  About  fifteen 
or  twenty  came  back  and  fired  into  Smith's 
big  camp  fires,  causing  them  to  be  put  ef- 
fectually, speedily  and  permanently  out.  The 
expedition  returned  home  worse  than  a  fail- 
ure, for  instead  of  annihilating  the  Indians, 
as  they  easily  could  have  done  had  they  gone 
in  the  night  time  and  surrounded  the  camp, 
they  only  succeeded  in  making  the  Indians 
more  embittered  and  thirsty  for  revenge 
which  they  fully  obtained  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following. 

In  April,  1870,  William  McCabe  and  James 
Goodson,  two  hunters  and  prospectors,  were 
camped  near  the  head  of  Little  Popoagie 
when  Goodson  went  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon  to  their  last  camp  to  get  an  old 
coffee  pot  they  had  left.  He  was  attacked 
by  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  first  in  good 
English  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  up 
on  the  hill  where  they  were,  but  he,  fearing 
treachery,  would  not  go.  When  they  fired 
on  him  he  managed  to  get  good  cover  and 
killed  Knocknee,  a  well  known  Arapahoe,  and 
one  other  and  severely  wounded  several,  es- 
caping with  only  a  slight  wound  in  the  back. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  dead  Indians  were 
afterwards  found,  one  the  next  day  where 
it  fell  and  the  other  months  afterward  where 
the   Indians  had  thrown  it  in  the  creek. 

On  May  10th,  1870,  the  Indians  attacked 
Jason  Sherman  and  party  at  daylight  on 
Twin  Creek  Hill.  He  ha,d  freight,  teams  and 
cattle.  He  stood  the  Indians  off  but  they 
took  all  his  cattle  grazing  near  by.  Major 
David  Gordon,  commanding  Company  D, 
2nd  Cavalry,  stationed  near  Atlantic  City, 
soon  made  his  appearance  and  pursued  the 
Indians,  and  in  a  hot  engagement  with  them, 
in  which  several  Indians  appeared  to  be  killed 
or  wounded,  Lieutenant  Stambaugh,  after 
whom  Ft.  Stambaugh  was  afterward  named, 
was  shot  dead  from  his  horse,  his  body  falling 
for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  who 
robbed  it  of  a  watch,  ring,  his  revolver  and 
belt,  the  contents  of  his  ppckets,  etc.  They 
shot  into  his  body  several  times,  after  which 
the  company  rallied  and  recovered  the  body. 
Sergeant  Brown  was  severely  wounded,  hav- 


ing his  chin  and  part  of  his  jaw  carried  away 
by  a  bullet.  The  Indians  escaped  with  Sher- 
man's cattle  and  much  other  stock  which 
they  picked  up. 

On  June  17,  1870,  Oliver  Lamoureaux  was 
killed  on  the  Point  of  Rocks  road,  some 
thirty  miles  south  of  Atlantic  City.  The  In- 
dians took  from  his  body  a  fine  gold  watch, 
considerably  money  and  two  horses.  John 
Pelon,  an  old  timer  still  living  near  Lander, 
was  with  him  and  made  a  miraculous  escape 
on  the  open  prairie  by  keeping  the  Indians 
at  a  distance  with  a  well  managed  rifle.  Lam- 
oureaux was  killed  by  a  volley  fired  by  the 
Indians  in  ambush. 

August  25,  1870,  the  Indians  killed  Dr. 
Barr,  Harvey  Morgan  and  Jerome  Mason 
near  Willow  Creek,  between  Big  and  Little 
Popoagie,  taking  four  horses  and  a  large 
lot  of  provisions.  These  men  made  a  brave 
stand  and  hard  fight,  but  were  overpowered 
by  the  two  hundred  Arapahoes  that  sur- 
rounded them  where  they  could  get  no  shel- 
ter. Morgan  was  well  known  to  the  Indians, 
having  often  fed  and  befriended  them,  and 
for  his  friendship  he  was  mutilated  in  a  hor- 
rible manner,  the  sinews  being  cut  from  his 
back  and  limbs  for  bow  strings  and  the  queen 
bolt  of  his  wagon  being  driven  so  far  into 
his  forehead  so  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
out,  but  was  buried  with  him  as  found.  This 
party  of  Indians  then  attacked  W.  A.  Barrett 
at  his  ranch  near  Red  Canyon,  shooting  a 
bullet  through  his  beard,  but  getting  into  his 
dugout  and  being  well  armed  he  stood  them 
off,  and  they  left.  Going  to  South  Pass,  they 
captured  two  hundred  head  of  fine  horses 
and  mules  belonging  to  the  miners  and  pros- 
pectors, and  in  charge  of  Lawrence  Hunt  and 
Negro  Joe  who  were  herding  them.  They 
were  pursued  by  Lieutenant  Robinson  with 
a  company  of  the  2nd  cavalry  from  Fort 
Washakie,  but  they  made  their  escape  with- 
out loss. 

On  October  9,  1872,  Michael  Henan,  while 
hauling  hay,  was  killed  on  Big  Beaver  Hill 
near  Miner's  Delight.  From  his  team,  four 
valuable  mules  were  taken.  At  this  raid  an 
incident  occurred  that  came  near  costing  the 
lives  of  two  of  the  miners  of  Miner's  Delight. 
The  next  day  after  Hennan  was  killed,  two 
miners  from  Miner's  Delight,  Tom  Logan 
and  Bobby  Smith,  who  had  gone  hunting, 
failed  to  return,  and  as  it  was  known  that 
they  had  gone  in  the  direction  the  hostiles 
had  been,  it  was  supposed  they  too  had  been 
killed.  In  order  to  find  them  and  relieve  them 
if  alive,  or  bury  them  if  dead,  Captain  Nick- 
erson  raised  a  party  of  nine  men  consisting 
of  John  Grant,  Joe  Trickey,  John  Hartley, 
George  McKay,  Ed.  Blanchard,  William  Kin- 
ner,  Val  Brant,  Arch  Cameron  and  Chris 
Ranley.  Packing  some  supplies  on  an  old 
pinto  pony  that  the  Indians  never  would  take, 
they  started  on  the  hunt  for  their  lost  com- 
panions and  when  some  miles  away,  between 
Strawberry  and  Beaver  Creeks,  they  were 
discovered  by  scouts  from  Fort  Stambaugh, 
who  took  them  for  Indians  and  immediately 
signalled  the  alarm  to  the  Fort.  The  report 
spread  that  the  country  was  full  of  Indians. 
The  entire  military  and  civilian  forces  were 
at  once  ordered  out  and  soon  surrounded  the 


hapless  miners,  who  at  first  thought  it  a  good 
joke  on  the  military  but  soon  realized  their 
eminent  peril  when  they  found  they  could 
not  make  the  forces  surrounding  them  un- 
derstand that  they  were  not  Indians.  They 
were  taken  at  a  great  disadvtange,  being  on 
a  slight  elevation,  with  others  all  around 
them  still  higher.  Now  they  were  complete- 
ly surrounded,  a  company  of  cavalry  below 
them  on  Beaver  Creek  to  their  right,  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  was  deployed  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  left,  a  cestion  of  artillery  was  tak- 
ing position  in  front,  and  nearest  on  the  same 
ridge  was  a  mixed  command  of  soldiers,  citi- 
zens and  employees  of  the  Post.  Nickerson, 
seeing  that  something  must  be  done  prompt- 
ly or  he  and  his  men  would  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  ordered  his  men  to  lay 
first  flat  upon  the  ground  in  the  short  sage 
brush  and  then  he  would  make  another  and 
more  desperate  attempt  to  disclose  to  the 
nearest  troops  who  he  was.  The  party  in 
front  were  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
away  at  this  time,  and  he  started  on  a  quick 
walk  towards  them,  alone,  holding  out  his 
gun  in  full  view,  dropping  it  to  the  ground, 
still  advancing  with  uplifted  arms  and  shout- 
ing to  them  not  to  shoot.  But  he  could  plain- 
ly see  they  intended  to  shoot,  and  one  citizen, 
the  best  shot  *n  the  party,  knelt  down,  took 
deliberate  aim  and  fired,  the  ball  striking 
only  a  few  yards  in  front  of  Nickerson,  who 
continued  to  advance,  but  he  could  see  the 
whole  party  was  now  aiming  to  shoot  and  at 
the  first  puff  of  smoke  he  fell  flat  to  the 
ground  and  the  volley  went  over  him  and  fell 
among  his  comrades,  but  fortunately  hit 
none.  He  then  jumped  and  ran  back  to  them, 
taking  his  gun  with  him.  But  one  chance 
now  presented  itself  and  that  was  for  each 
man  to  break  for  himself  and  get  cover 
within  the  cordon  now  around  them  and 
await  their  near  approach  so  that  they  could 
talk  and  be  understood.  This  they  did,  gain- 
ing the  bank  of  beaver  and  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  brush  until  the  troops  came  so 
near  that  they  could  be  plainly  heard  and 
talked  to,  when  Nickerson  went  out  and  ex- 
plained the  situation.  Then  the  troops  re- 
turned to  the  Post  very  much  disappointed 
at  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  a  band  of  In- 
dians so  completely  in  their  power.  In  the 
meantime  the  telegraph  had  flashed  the  news 
east  and  west  that  Ft.  Stambaugh  was  be- 
sieged by  Indians  and  a  terrible  battle  was 
raging.  Logan  and  Smith  came  in  a  day 
all  right,  having  seen  no  Indians. 

On  the  24th  day  of  July,  1873,  Mrs.  Hattie 
Hall  and  Mrs.  L.  Richardson  were  killed  and 
shockingly  mutilated  on  Big  Popoagie,  where 
Lander  now  stands.  Their  houses  were  plun- 
dered of  goods  and  over  a  thousand  dollars 
in  money  taken,  also  some  watches  and  val- 
uable jewelry.  The  Indians  watched  from 
the  hills  until  the  men  had  nearly  all  gone 
from  the  valley  to  the  mountains  after  tim- 
ber, when  they  rushed  down  upon  the  help- 
less women  and  murdered  them  in  the  most 
brutal  and  fiendish  manner  possible.  They 
also  killed  and  wounded  several  cattle  from 
pure   cussedness. 

On  June  28th  the  Arapahoes  surrounded 
Ed    Yount's    house    at    the    mouth    of    Little 


Popoagie  canyon  in  the  night.  They  kept 
him  in  by  shooting  at  him,  broke  open  his 
stable  and  took  a  fine  span  of  horses,  which 
they  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  killed 
some  miles  from  there  on   Twin   Creek. 

On  the  29th  day  they  attacked  Joe  Faris 
and  Sam  Rhon  while  they  were  working  on 
the  road  in  Red  Canyon,  but  the  Indians 
found  their  match,  for  the  boys  not  only 
stood  them  off  and  saved  their  horses,  but 
wounded  and  probably  killed  one  of  the  In- 
dians. One  day  Ed  Young  and  John  R. 
Smith  ran  on  to  one  of  these  Indians  at  the 
head  of  Red  Canyon,  ran  him  down  into  the 
Canyon  where  Tom  Anton  was  camped.  The 
Indian  broke  for  Tom's  horse  but  Tom  saw 
him  coming  and  shooting  commenced.  The 
Indian  was  armed  with  a  Henry  rifle  and 
shot  close  and  fast,  but  Tom  downed  him 
and  he  was  afterward  boiled  up  by  Hospital 
Steward  Dodge  of  Fort  Stambaugh  in  order 
to  secure  his  skeleton. 

On  the  4th<day  of  July,  1874,  Captain  Bates 
with  Company  B,  2nd  Cavalry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Young  with  eighty  Shoshones 
(scouts),  attacked  the  Arapahoes  about  four 
or  five  hundred  strong  on  the  head  of  North 
Wood  River,  killed  forty  or  fifty  and  routed 
and  drove  the  rest  off,  losing  Corporal  Walk- 
er and  one  private  killed.  Lieutenant  Young 
lost  three  scouts,  killed,  and  several  wounded 
and   himself   wounded. 

In  the  winter  of  1876,  five  men  from  Lan- 
der were  hunting  and  trapping  down  Big 
Wind  River  and  were  all  killed.  Their  bod- 
ies were  found  the  following  spring.  Two  of 
them,  Thomas  Cook  and  Spencer,  were  killed 
near  the  mouth  of  Bridger  Creek  and  their 
camp  plundered.  James  Lisight,  B.  C.  An- 
derson and  one  Davis  were  killed  on  what 
is  now  called  Lisight  Creek  about  two  miles 
from  Bridger  Creek  and  one  of  its  tributaries. 
Their  camp  was  also  robbed  of  everything 
the   Indians  wanted. 

In  the  spring  of  1877  a  party  of  miners 
from  Fort  McKinney  was  attacked  on  the 
Dry  Fork  of  Bad  Water  and  two  of  their 
number  killed,  names  not  known.  Barney 
Hill,  of  the  party,  was  shot  through  five 
times  and  left  for  dead,  but  came  to  and 
by  crawling  most  of  the  way,  reached  Sweet- 
water River  where  he  was  found  several 
days  later  by  prospectors  and  was  brought 
to  J.  M.  Bied's  place  on  Willow  Creek  and 
from  there  taken  to  the  Post  hospital  where 
he  fully  recovered.  He  afterward  committed 
suicide  in   Montana. 

In  April,  1877,  thirteen  Arapahoes  stole 
thirteen  head  of  horses  and  mules  from  Lan- 
der, and  were  followed  by  nine  men  seventy 
miles  to  Muskrat,  where  they  were  overtaken 
and  a  sharp  fight  ensued,  in  which  John  Mc- 
Cullom  and  Pap  Conant  were  wounded  and 
several  horses  killed.  It  was  thought  two 
or  three  Indians  were  killed  or  several 
wounded.  At  one  time  the  whites  got  pos- 
session of  all  the  horses,  but  during  the 
fight,  the  Indians  re-took  them  and  then 
hard  pressed  the  whites  half  way  back  to 
Lander.  _ 

In  the  summer  of  1882  some  Northern  In- 
dians robbed  the  camp  of  A.  S.  Bruce,  also 
the  camp  of  Andy  Larson  on  Beaver.     They 


were  followed  by  Bruce  and  others  and  over- 
taken on  Big  Popoagie  below  Lander.  A 
sharp  engagement  followed  in  which  two  In- 
dians were  fatally  wounded.  This  same  party 
of  Indians  came  upon  a  Mexican  by  the 
name  of  Artecinario  and  a  white  man  by 
the  name  of  Lew  Blanchard  on  the  Big 
Horn  River,  and  then  killed  them  both.  This 
was  the  last  killing  known  of  in  this  county, 
but  many  more  than  those  enumerated  have 
lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  hostile 
Indians,  as  frequently  remains  are  found  of 
some  hopeless  miner,  prospector,  hunter  or 
emigrant  that  no  one  knows  anything  about. 

Several  persons  have  been  frozen  to  death 
and  many  crippled  for  life.  Three  soldiers 
stationed  at  Stambaugh  were  at  different 
times  lost  in  the  storms  and  frozen  to  death. 
In  1880,  a  soldier  from  Fort  Washakie  was 
lost  on  Twin  Creek  Hill  and  frozen  to  death. 
In  1870,  S.  C.  Nickerson  and  Charley  Stade 
were  lost  in  a  storm  at  the  head  of  Red 
Canyon.  Stade  gave  out  and  would  go  no 
further  and  was  found  the  next  day  with 
his  feet  frozen  solid  to  the  ankles,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died.  Nickerson  made 
his  way  in  the  night  near  to  Miners  Delight 
and  made  his  whereabouts  known  by  con- 
tinued firing  to  his  gun,  which  was  heard 
by  his  brother  and  others,  who  went  to  his 
rescue  and  found  him  exhausted  in  a  blinding 
storm. 

On  January  31,  1883,  Maggie  Sherlock, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  James  Smith  of  South 
Pass,  was  passenger  on  the  coach  enroute  to 
Green  River.  When  near  Dry  Sandy  Sta- 
tion, the  driver,  George  Ryder,  lost  his  way 
and  they  were  found  two  days  afterward  so 
badly  frozen  that  they  both  died  from  the 
effects  after  many  days  suffering. 

During  the  same  storm,  another  driver, 
James  Scott,  and  a  passenger,  N.  V.  Clark, 
residing  on  Willow  Creek,  were  overtaken 
by  the  storm.  Their  team  gave  out  and 
both  froze  to  death.  Clark  wandered  off 
from  the  road  and  was  not  found  until  a 
week  afterwards,  when  his  body  was  taken 
to  his  family.  W.  J.  Stuart,  Superintendent 
of  the  stage  line,  was  lost  with  these  last 
parties.  He  wandered  for  two  days  and  was 
accidentally  found,  blind  and  nearly  dead. 
He  recovered  however,  but  was  terribly  muti- 
lated, losing  a  part  of  both  feet,  all  of  his 
fingers,  his  nose  and  ears.  In  the  same  storm, 
Al  Daugherty  lost  his  way  near  Big  Sandy 
Station  and  was  found  next  day,  nearly  dead. 
He  recovered  but  was  terribly  crippled,  los- 
ing one  leg  below  the  knee,  a  part  of  the 
other  foot  and  all  of  his  fingers. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  were  William 
Evans,  James  Rodgers,  Tilford  Kutch,  U.  P. 
Davidson,  Steve  Geni  in  1868  on  Little  Wind 
River  in  what  is  now  the  Shoshone  reserva- 
tion. In  the  same  year,  Birch,  Austin  Likely, 
Saylor  and  Shafer  settled  in  the  valley  of 
Big  Popoagie.  In  1869,  John  R.  Murphy, 
and  J.  G.  Faris  settled  in  the  valley  of  Big 
Popoagie.  In  1869,  John  R.  Murphy,  and 
J.  G.  Faris  settled  on  Little  Popoagie  and  in 
the  same  year  W.  A.  Barrett  and  William 
Tweed  settled  in  Red  Canyon.  These  men 
held  their  ground  against  frequent  invasions 
of    hostile     Indians,    having    many    conflicts 


with  them  and  many  narrow  escapes  and 
were  frequently  robbed  of  their  stock,  and 
for  years  could  scarcely  subsist,  but  most 
of  them  held  on  to  their  locations  and  remain 
there  today. 

Gold  was  known  to  exist  in  the  Sweetwa- 
ter County  many  years  prior  to  the  stampede 
in  1867.  Emigrants  to  California  had  found 
gold  on  Strawberry  and  on  the  Sweetwater. 
Soldiers  had  found  and  mined  gold  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  at  different  places.  The  Indians 
had  found  both  gold  and  gold  bearing  quartz 
and  brought  it  from  the  Sweetwater  country 
to  Fort  Bridger  and  other  settlements  west, 
until  this  country  was  looked  upon  as  a  good 
field  for  explorers.  In  1867  Louis  Robinson 
brought  the  first  sufficient  amount  of  gold 
into  Fort  Bridger  to  induce  a  stampede  and 
eight  men  went  into  the  mines.  Henry  Re- 
dell,  Harry  Hubbell,  Frank  Marshall,  Josh 
Terry  and  brother,  one  Davis  and  two  others 
first  discovered  the  famous  "Clarissa  Mine" 
and  the  Clarissa  Gulch,  where  South  Pass 
was  afterward  built,  these  and  other  parties 
being  driven  away  by  Indians.  Willow  Creek, 
Big  and  Little  Hermit  for  Placer!  In  At- 
lantic, The  Carriboo,  Young  America,  Soule 
and  Perkins,  Mary  Ellen,  Jim  Dyer  and  oth- 
er valuable  lodes  were  found  and  worked. 
Rock  Creek,  Little  Beaver,  Atlantic  Gulch 
and  Smith's  Gulch  and  many  other  placers 
were  worked  with  success  and  rich  results. 
In  Miners  Delight,  the  famous  Miners  De- 
light Lode  was  discovered  by  Holbrook, 
McGovern,  Pugh,  Manson,  Eads,  Livingston, 
Major  Gallagher,  Dick  Rice  and  George 
Owens.  The  same  party  also  discovered  and 
located  Spring  Gulch,  in  which  the  town  of 
Miners  Delight  was  built.  This  gulch  and 
mine  proved  very  rich  and  is  still  being 
worked.  There  was  also  discovered  in  this 
vicinity  the  Bennett,  Peabody,  Barthlow  and 
San  Juan  lodes,  and  in  placer  the  Meadow 
Gulch,  Yankee  Gulch,  Poor  Man's  Gulch, 
Horace  Gulch,  Irish  Gulch,  Stambaugh 
Gulch,  Promise  Gulch  and  Placereta  Gulch, 
all  of  which  were  mined  out  and  yielded  rich 
returns.  The  Strawberry  Creek,  Diggings, 
two  miles  south  of  Miners  Delight,  were  as 
mysterious  as  they  were  rich.  All  of  the 
gulches  and  sags  and  some  of  the  flats  at  or 
near  the  head  of  Strawberry  Creek,  were  rich 
in  placer  gold  but  no  quartz  could  ever  be 
found,  and  as  it  was  not  a  washed  country, 
no  drift,  glacial,  river  or  ocean  deposits  but 
primitive  formation  showed  plainly  every- 
where. It  was  and  still  is  a  mystery,  where 
the  gold  came  from.  Many  thousand  dollars 
worth  was  taken  out  mostly  by  the  Rocker 
or  Tom  process  or  by  hauling  the  dirt  to 
water,  as  the  water  was  very  scarce  there 
and  in  many  places  there  was  none  at  all. 

At  Lewiston  a  rich  placer  and  lode  were 
discovered  in  June,  1880,  the  placer  by  Henry 
Lovewell  and  James  Harding  and  the  bullion 
lode  by  the  Nickerson  Brothers.  The  mines 
in  this  county  are  all  gold,  free  milling 
quartz,  and  the  placers;  pure  washed  gold 
of  a  coarse  nature  and  easily  saved.  The 
placers  have  been  nearly  exhausted  where 
worked  on  a  small  scale  by  the  ordinary 
cheap  process  of  sluicing,  toming  or  rockin, 
but   rich   results  will  yet  be  realized  by  the 


more  improved  appliances  working  by  hy- 
draulic process. 

The  richest  quartz  mines  have  been  work- 
ed to  water  level  and  to  where  the  surface 
disturbances  made  the  labor  and  expense 
greater.  Work  has  been  suspended,  capital 
only  being  needed  to  prove  them  lasting  and 
productive  of  rich  returns  when  developed 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  properly  test  them. 
This  will  be  done  in  time  and  the  Sweet- 
water mines  will  take  rank  among  the  best 
on  the  continent.  The  great  drawback  to 
the  development  of  these  mines  was  first,  the 
many  years  conflict  with  the  Indians,  when 
the  miner  had  to  work  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand  or  by  his  side  all  the  time,  not  knowing 
what  moment  he  would  have  use  for  it  and 
need  it  badly.  Again  many  unprincipled  men 
deceived  parties  and  men  of  means  all  over 
the  United  States  by  the  salting  dodge,  in 
placing  gold  or  rich  quartz  in  worthless  lodes 
with  which  the  county  abounds  and  then  tak- 
ing the  unsuspecting  victim  to  the  prospect, 
selling  it  to  him  and  then  skipping  out.  Such 
an  act  is  a  crime  under  our  law,  punishable 
by  a  severe  penalty.  This  was  done  so  suc- 
cessfully and  so  repeatedly,  that  parties  all 
over  the  United  States  were  bilked  and  left 
in  disgust,  spreading  the  report  that  the 
Sweetwater  mines  were  the  biggest  frauds 
in  the  world,  so  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  induce  capital  to  come  into  these  mines 
and  develop  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  years  they  have  yielded  not 
less  than  three  millions  in  gold.  There  have 
been  many  mills  built  at  these  mines,  some 
of  which  are  running,  some  idle,  while  others 
have  been  moved  away  to  other  mining  re- 
gions. 

There  was  built  in  South  Pass  in  1869  the 
first  quartz  mill,  a  five  stamp  water  power, 
by  Tosier,  Eddy  and  Roberts; 

In  1869  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  by  Jim 
Mills  and   Louie   Engle; 

In  1869  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  on  Big 
Hermit  by   Hall,   Sneath,   Schaun   &   Co.; 

In  1869  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  on  Little 
Hermit  by  Kidder  and  Mason; 

In  1871  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  on  Big 
Hermit  by  E.  Amoretti; 

In  1871  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  on  Little 
Hermit  by  J.  D.  Farmer. 

There  was  first  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  at 
Atlantic    City   built   by    Dr.    James    Irwin   in 

1869  and  in  1869  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill 
was  built  just  above  Atlnatic  City  by  Tom 
Collins.  In  1869  a  thirtv  stamp  steam  mill 
was  built  on  the  Mammoth  Lode  near  At- 
lantic by  Colonel  Elliott.  This  was  built 
on  a  salted  lode.  In  1869  a  twenty  stamp 
mill  was  built  in  Atlantic  Gulch  by  the  Lake 
Brothers.  In  1869  a  ten  stamp  water  mill 
was  built  on  Rock  Creek  by  Mr.   Rice.     In 

1870  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  was  built  just 
below  Atlantic  City  on  Rock  Creek  by 
Wheeler  &  Hull.  In  1875  a  ten  stamp  steam 
mill  was  built  on  Rock  Creek  above  Atlantic 
by  Poire  &  Furgerson.  At  Miners  Delight 
in  1870,  the  Miners  Delight  ten  stamp  steam 
mill  was  built  by  Holbrook,  Walsh,  McGov- 
ern  and  Pugh.  In  1873  the  Hartley  mill,  a 
ten  stamp  steam  mill,  was  built  in  Miners 
Delight  by   Fontain,   Hartley  and   Robinson. 


In  1881  a  ten  stamp  steam  mill  was  built 
in  Lewiston  by  Martin  Lewis. 

Life  sketch  of  the  first  to  introduce  any 
considerable  number  of  cattle  for  grazing, 
when  where,  with  results: 

William  Boyd  brought  in  the  first  stock 
of  cattle  in  1869,  ranged  them  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Poposias.  In  1874  Robert  Hall, 
J.  K.  Moore,  Jules  Lamoureux,  Scoffey 
Brothers  &  Cuney,  W.  P.  Noble,  James  Kinn 
and  others  ranged  cattle  on  the  Poposia, 
Beaver  and  Wind  River  valleys  successfully 
and  with  great  profit.  At  this  time,  1885, 
among  the  largest  stock  cattle  owners  are 
the  Wyoming  Land  &  Cattle  Company,  Cap- 
tain R.  A.  Torry,  Otto  Franc,  Carter  Cattle 
Company,  R.  H.  Hall,  E.  Amoretti,  John 
Lee,  John  Luman,  Richard  Ashworth,  Count 
De  Dore,  S.  A.  Wilson,  E.  P.  Livingston, 
George  W.  Baxter,  Henry  Belknap,  Dickin- 
son &  McDonald,  Signor  &  Brown,  John 
Werlen,  C.  W.  Crowley,  Big  Horn  Cattle 
Company,  D.  J.  Jones,  Rothwell  &  Sliney, 
Joseph  Cornett,  Mrs.  A.  O'Neil,  Jevon  Pick- 
les. 

William  Tweed,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  sheep  raising.  He  settled 
in  Red  Canyon  in  1870,  brought  two  hundred 
sheep  as  an  experiment,  which  proved  suc- 
cessful. Having  no  disease,  being  of  hardy 
breed,  they  withstood  the  winter  well,  but 
required  close  herding  and  night  corralling 
near  the  house  to  prevent  their  destruction 
by  wild  animals,  such  as  wolves,  bears,  moun- 
tain lions,  lynx  and  wild  cats,  with  which 
the  country  was  over  run  and  which  killed 
many  of  his  sheep  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
precaution. 

It  being  demonstrated  that  sheep  would 
thrive  and  do  well  here  if  the  prevailing  dis- 
ease, the  scab,  was  kept  in  check,  and  the 
wild  animals  killed  off,  many  others  engaged 
in  the  business  and  are  still  so  engaged, 
among  whom  are  Bruce  J.  McTurk  &  Poire, 
James  Irwin,  Hornicker  &  Moyers,  Noble 
&  DeWolf,  William  O'Brien,  J.  E.  Morrison, 
J.  B.  Okie,  Woodruff  Brothers,  Amoretti  & 
Bragg,  Logan  &  Huff,  J.  La  Hoar,  Hood  & 
Ralston,  A.  H.  Bright,  Kime  &  Miller,  Henry 
Sherman  and  others.  Sheep  raising  has  gen- 
erally proved  a  success,  the  severe  winters 
being  the  greatest  drawback.  The  disease, 
scab,  can  be  kept  down.  In  consequence  of 
a  liberal  bounty  being  paid  by  the  territory, 
the  wild  animals  that  destroy  sheep  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  sheep-husbandry  in  the 
future  will  be  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Fremont  County,  the  bounty  on  wolves 
being  $1.50,  lynx  and  wild  cats,  25  cents, 
hawks  25  cents,  bears  $5.00,  and  mountain 
lions  $5.00. 

The  first  to  engage  in  the  business  of  horse 
raising  for  the  market  were  Orson  Grimmett 
and  L.  P.  Vidal,  who  in  1876  introduced 
horse  raising  and  have  continued  in  the  busi- 
ness ever  since  with  success  and  profit.  They 
were  followed  by  John  Gillis  and  A.  P.  Bat- 
trum  who  brought  in  horses  for  breeding 
purposes  in  1867,  and  the  latter  is  still  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  successfully.  They 
were  followed  by  John  Gillis  and  A.  P.  Bat- 
trum  first,  then  by  Andy  Chapman,  J.  W. 
Chapman,  Count  Du  Dore,  Hanks  Brothers, 
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J.  C.  Johnson,  A.  McKenzie,  John  B.  Gleaver, 
A.  B.  Wilson,  Harry  Brownson  and  many 
others  with  marked  success,  as  horses  with- 
stand the  cold  better  than  any  other  kind  of 
stock.  There  are  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  country  large  numbers  of  wild  beasts 
(horses),  those  that  have  escaped  from  their 
owners  or  escaped  their  range,  generally 
banding  together  in  small  bands,  herded  by 
some  young  stallion  that  has  beaten  off  all 
rivals  after  terrible  battles,  in  which  the  van- 
quished generally  loses  his  life.  Here  they 
flourish,  grow  fat  and  rapidly  increase.  Oc- 
casionally some  of  these  bands  are  captured 
by  relays  of  pursuers  or  by  tolling  them  into 
inclosures  with  tame  horses. 

The  first  attempt  to  cultivate  the  soil  in 
this  county  was  successfully  made  by  W.  A. 
Barrett  on  Barrett's  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Red  Canyon,  in  1869,  where  for  a  number 
of  years  he  sold  to  the  mining  towns  nearly 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  at  a  high  price.  Oth- 
ers followed  in  the  business,  among  whom 
were  J.  G.  Farris,  Ed.  Young,  Louie  Miller 
and  Andy  Larson.  From  these  small  begin- 
nings in  vegetable  productions,  larger  tracts 
were  cultivated  with  an  increasing  acreage 
each  year.  The  fertile  valleys  of  Big  and 
Little  Popoagie  are  largely  under  cultivation. 
Twin  Creek,  Beaver  and  Sweetwater  are  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent  with  good 
results  and  profit.  Also  the  valley  of  Little 
Wind  River  on  the  Shoshone  reservation  is 
successfully  cultivated  by  the  early  settlers, 
who  are  permitted  to  remain  there  by  reason 
of  their  location  prior  to  making  the  reser- 
vation. Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
cereals  mature  in  these  valleys  except  corn, 
the  hardier  and  earliest  kinds  alone  ripening. 
Sufficient  of  these  productions  are  raised  here 
for  home  consumption,  including  the  supply- 
ing of  the  military  at  Ft.  Washakie  and  em- 
ployees and  force  at  the  military  agency.  Ex- 
port we  cannot,  for  want  of  facilities.  Hay 
for  home  consumption,  for  the  military 
agency,  can  be  had  at  from  seven  to  ten 
dollars  per  ton,  oats  at  two  to  two  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound. 

The  grazing  industry  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  The  first  herds  were  kept  near 
the  foot  hills  of  the  Wind  River  range  but 
as  that  portion  became  settled  up,  the  herds 
as  they  increased  were  ranged  lower  down 
on  the  Beaver,  the  lower  Sweetwater,  then 
over  the  Owl  Creek  range  on  to  the  Owl 
Creek,  upper  Wind  River,  Greybull,  Stinking 
Water,  No  Wood  and  Big  Horn  Rivers. 
Sheep  and  horses,  being  closer  herded,  take 
the  place  of  the  receding  herds  of  cattle,  and 
now  are  found  mostly  near  the  Wind  River 
mountains,  wintering  on  Twin  Creek,  Beaver, 
Bad  Water,  Sweetwater  and  Wind  River. 

Agriculture  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this 
county.  The  production  only  being  what  is 
needed  for  home  consumption  and  while 
there  could  be  vast  amounts  of  grain  and 
vegetables  produced,  there  being  no  adequate 
means  of  transportation,  a  surplus  is  not  pro- 
duced. The  lands  are  very  productive,  yield- 
ing as  high  as bushels  per  acre  of  oats 

and per    acre    of    potatoes    and    other 

things  in  proportion  except  corn,  which  as 
yet   has   not   proved   successful.     There  is  as 


yet  no  extensive  ditching  done,  each  farmer 
having  an  independent  ditch  for  his  own  use, 
but  occasionally  several  combine  and  take 
out  enough  water  for  their  use,  collectively. 
The  water  is  plentifully  supplied  from  the 
numerous  mountain  streams. 

The  first  saw  mill  was  built  on  Mitt  Creek 
near  South  Pass  in  1868,  by  Charles  Decker. 
Another  was  built  on  Slate  Creek  near  At- 
lantic in  1869,  by  Major  Anthony,  another 
near  South  Pass  in  1869  by  Janson  Sherman, 
another  near  the  head  of  Rock  Creek  in  1869 
by  William  M.  Hinman.  From  these  mills 
most  of  the  lumber  was  obtained  in  the 
year  1868,  with  which  in  the  years  following 
the  towns  of  South  Pass,  Atlantic,  Miners 
Delight  and  Fort  Stambaugh  were  built,  and 
from  which  the  lumber  was  obtained  with 
which  the  mining  was  carried  on  in  the  pros- 
perous mining  days.  In  1885  Emil  Granier 
built  a  saw  mill  at  the  head  of  Rock  Creek 
with  which  to  cut  the  large  amount  of  lum- 
ber necessary  to  construct  the  many  flumes 
on  his  mining  ditch  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  with  his  mining  and  building.  On 
Twin  Creek  and  its  tributaries  William 
Tweed  has  now  and  has  had  for  many  years 
a  portable  saw  mill,  from  which  the  lumber 
supply  for  fencing,  building  and  mining  is 
had.  In  1876  Samuel  Fairfield  built  a  saw 
mill  on  Big  Popoagie  and  in  1880  A.  T. 
Wilson  built  a  saw  mill  on  North  Fork  and 
moved  and  rebuilt  same  on  Big  Popoagie  in 
1883;  and  in  1883  Perry  Townsend  built  a 
saw  mill  on  Big  Popoagie  and  from  these 
mills  the  lumber  supply  for  Lander,  North 
Fork,  the  Agency  and  Fort  Washakie  was 
mostly  obtained.  And  they,  at  the  time, 
1885,  contnue  to  produce  the  needed  supply. 

The  first  and-  only  flouring  mill  built  in 
this  county  was  built  in  1880  by  A.  T.  Wilson 
on  North  Fork,  where  it  is  now  in  operation. 
This  is  run  by  water  power  from  the  North 
Fork  River. 

The  first  bank  in  what  is  now  Fremont 
County  was  opened  in  South  Pass  in  1869 
by  Illif  &  Company  and  was  managed  by 
Judge  Amos  Steck.  This  was  a  private  in- 
stitution and  did  business  mostly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  dust  and  the  shipment  of  same 
for  mining  parties.  In  1875,  E.  Amoretti, 
Son  &  Company  built  and  opened  a  bank  in 
Lander,  which  is  now  in  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  condition,  doing  a  general  bank- 
ing business  with  E.  Amoretti,  Sr.,  President, 
and  Samuel  C.  Parks,  Jr.,  Cashier.  In  South 
Pass  in  the  years  1868  to  1870,  William  Er- 
vin,  N.  Baldwin,  A.  Houghton,  J.  D.  Farmer, 
E.  Amoretti,  Lightburn  Brothers,  Gilder- 
sleve  Brothers  and  many  others  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  with  varying  success.  At 
this  time,  James  Smith  alone  keeps  a  general 
supply  store  there.  In  the  early  years  at 
Atlantic  City,  Leighton  Brothers,  Hoffman 
&  Company,  Cash  Melin,  Jules  Lamoureaux, 
E.  Amoretti  and  others  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  later  Louis  Poire,  and  at 
this  time  Robert  McAuley  alone  keeps  a 
general  store  in  Atlantic  City.  At  Miners 
Delight,  John  Curry,  George  McKay,  John 
Dillabough,  John  Yancy  and  the  Miners  De- 
light Mining  Company  did  trading,  and  now 
the  old  stand-by,  James  Kime,  alone  supplies 


the  wants  of  all  in  a  general  store.  At  Ron- 
gis,  Signor  Brothers,  and  now  E.  A.  Signor 
keeps  general  supply  store.  At  Lander  the 
first  store  was  opened  by  Henry  Molson  in 
1874,  followed  by  Dickinson  &  Kime  in  1875, 
followed  later  by  N.  Baldwin,  E.  Amoretti, 
James  I.  Patten,  J.  K.  Moore,  L.  Poire, 
Noble  Lane;  all  except  the  first  two  still 
being  in  the  business  and  doing  well.  Mr. 
Patten  also  keeps  a  drug  store,  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Kiriland  a  millinery  store  and  Chalmers  & 
Burnett  have  a  harness  store  and  supply  raw 
or   manufactured  materials. 

In  early  days,  Major  N.  Baldwin  kept  a 
trading  post  at  Double  Log  Cabins  on  the 
Popoagie,  then  on  Baldwin  Creek,  later  in 
1872  and  1874  was  post  trader  at  Fort  Stam- 
baugh.  At  Fort  Washakie,  J.  K.  Moore  is 
and  has  been  for  ten  years,  post  trader  and 
Indian  trader  with  good  success.  At  the 
Shoshone  Agency,  Noble  &  Land  have  a 
store  and  are  Indian  traders.  At  North  Fork, 
Ben  Sheldon  and  J.  K.  Moore  kept  stores  for 
several  years,  but  the  business  not  proving 
lucrative,  they  gave  up  the  store  at  that 
place.  At  Meeteetse,  A.  B.  Wilson  has  a 
country  store,  and  at  Corbett,  Arland  &  Cor- 
bett  keep  a  small  store. 

The  first  road  traveled  to  any  extent 
through  this  County  was  the  Overland  Cali- 
fornia Emigrant  Road,  up  the  Sweetwater 
through  the  South  Pass  at  Pacific  Springs 
and  so  on  across  the  Sandies  and  Green  River 
and  into  Salt  Lake.  This  was  first  traveled 
by  traders  of  the  American  Fur  Company 
under  John  B.  Provo  of  St.  Louis.  In  1847 
the  Great  Mormon  Hegira  traveled  this  route 
to  their  Salt  Lake  Mecca  with  their  wheel- 
barrows, hand  carts  and  nondescript  vehicles, 
led  by  Brigham  Young.  In  1859  General 
Lander  made  survey  and  laid  out  a  road 
through  this  county  from  Burnt  Ranch  on 
Sweetwater  to  the  upper  crossing  of  Green 
River,  thence  to  Oregon  via  Bear  Lake,  Utah, 
taking  with  him  a  train  of  emigrants  and 
making  a  good  road. 

The  road  from  South  Pass  to  Lander,  Fort 
Washakie  and  Meeteetse  was  a  natural  In- 
dian and  game  trail,  traveled  by  the  first 
prospectors  and  settlers,  afterward  improved 
by  the  settlers  and  later  by  the  county.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  roads  in  the 
county;  mostly  natural  roads  and  very  good 
for  a  mountainous  country.  No  bridges  of 
importance  have  yet  been  constructed  in  the 
county.  What  few  there  are  have  been  built 
by  private  enterprise  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
county. 

In  the  early  days  of  what  is  now  Fremont 
County,  many  engaged  in  the  freighting 
business.  W.  P.  Noble  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  freighting  business  to  Fort 
Stambaugh  and  the  mines,  in  which  business 
he  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  fortune,  which 
was  afterward  made  in  stock  raising  in  the 
Popoagie  and  Beaver  Valleys.  Many  others 
engaged  in  hauling  freight  from  Bryan,  Green 
River,  Point  of  Rocks  and  Rawlins  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  mining  towns 
in  this  county  and  to  Ft.  Stambaugh  and 
Washakie  and  the  Shoshone  Agency.  Among 
the  earlier  ones  were  Chrisman  Brothers, 
Tom  McGuire,  T.  Brown,  N.  H.  Scott,  Dan 


McDonald,  M.  Kellshire,  John  Arnold,  Harry 
Burke,  Sam  Fairfield  and  many  others.  Some 
of  the  above  are  still  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  sharp  competition  and  the  low  rates 
paid  for  freight  from  the  railroad  now  makes 
the  business  a  precarious  one  and  scarcely 
paying  expenses.  The  earlier  freighters  made 
money,  receiving  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
pound,  while  now  only  one  and  one-fourth  to 
two  cents  is  paid  to  same  points. 

The  first  freighting  through  which  is  now 
Fremont  County,  was  as  early  as  1857.  Ma- 
jors and  Russell  freighted  on  the  Overland 
Emigrant  Road  from  the  Missouri  River 
west,  and  supplied  Johnson's  army  when 
marching  on  Utah.  One  train  in  charge  of 
one  Simpson,  was  attacked  and  burned  up 
by  the  Mormons  at  what  is  now  called  Simp- 
son's Hollow,  near  Big  Sandy. 

The  first  stage  line  was  on  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Overland  Road  from  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, to  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  run  by  McGraw 
who  carried  a  monthly  mail.  The  outfit  con- 
sisted of  a  coach  and  baggage  wagon.  This 
was  prior  to  1855.  In  1856,  the  Mormons 
ran  a  weekly  stage  and  mail  from  Atchison 
to  Salt  Lake.  In  1857,  Jones  Brothers  ran 
a  stage  line  from  Leavenworth  to  Bridger. 
In  1860,  Ben  Hockerty  ran  a  weekly  stage 
and  mail  from  Leavenworth  to  Bridger.  In 
1861,  the  King  of  Stagers,  Benjamin  Holli- 
day,  put  on  the  Overland  daily  stage,  carry- 
ing mail  and  express  from  Atchison  to  San 
Francisco.  Also  in  1860-61  Holliday  ran  the 
famous  Overland  Daily  Pony  Express  from 
Atchison  to  San  Francisco.  In  1862  Holli- 
day was  compelled  to  move  his  line  further 
south  on  to  the  Bitter  Creek  route  to  secure 
greater  safety  from  the  northern  hostile  In- 
dians, Sioux,  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  who 
attacked  his  stations  and  stages,  killed  many 
of  his  drivers  and  employees,  stole  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  made  it  next  to 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  on  this 
route.  The  building  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  took  the  freight,  express  and  mail 
across  the  continent  and  destroyed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  overland  trade. 

When  the  mining  excitement  broke  out  in 
the*  Sweetwater  country,  Alex  Benham  put 
on  a  daily  stage,  mail  and  express  line  from 
Bryan  to  South  Pass  in  1869.  In  1870  he 
put  a  line  on  the  Point  of  Rocks  route, 
from  Point  of  Rocks  to  South  Pass.  William 
Larimer  also  put  on  a  daily  line  of  stages 
from  Point  of  Rocks  to  South  Pass  for  one 
season,  when  that  route  was  abandoned.  Ben- 
ham  continued  the  Bryan  route  until  succeed- 
ed by  C.  C.  Huntley  &  Company  in  1871, 
who  in  1872  changed  the  route  from  Bryan 
to  Green  River  and  extended  the  line  from 
Green  River  to  Lander.  In  1880,  J.  L.  Slav- 
ens  put  on  a  tri-weekly  stage,  mail  and  ex- 
press line  from  Rawlins  to  Ft.  Washakie, 
and  soon  afterward  contracted  to  extend  the 
mail  to  Meeteetse.  This  extension  from 
Washakie  to  Meeteetse  was  sub-contracted 
by  Short,  McCoy  and  Cress  who  ran  a  tri- 
weekly buck-board  carrying  mail,  passengers 
and  express. 

Fremont  County  was  created  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  5th,  of  the  Legislative  session 
of    1884,  bounded   and   described   as   follows: 
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That  all  the  portion  of  the  present  county  of 
Sweetwater,  territory  of  Wyoming,  bounded 
and  described  as  follows,  shall  be  created  a 
county  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Fremont 
with  county  seat  at  Lander.  Commencing 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  Sweetwater  coun- 
ty running  thence  south  on  the  western  boun- 
dary line  of  said  county,  the  boundary  line 
between  townships  26  and  27  north,  thence 
east  on  said  township  line  to  a  point  107 
degrees  and  30  minutes  west  from  Green- 
wich, being  the  western  boundary  of  Carbon 
County.  Thence  north  along  said  line  of 
107  degrees  and  30  minutes  of  longitude  to 
its  intersection  with  the  line  of  43  degrees 
and  30  minutes  of  north  latitude,  being  the 
southern  boundary  of  Johnson  County. 
Thence  west  along  said  line  of  43  degrees 
and  30  minutes  north  latitude  to  the  Big 
Horn  river;  thence  down  the  Big  Horn  River 
to  the  25th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  Being  the  largest  coun- 
ty in  the  territory,  having  about  twelve  and 
a  half  million  square  acres  and  is  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  long  by  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  situated  the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation, 
covering  the  fertile  valleys  of  Wind  River 
and  its  tributaries,  which  is  the  garden  spot 
of  Wyoming.  This  reservation  has  an  area 
of  1,520,000  acres. 

H.  S.  Nickerson,  H.  E.  Blinn  and  B.  F. 
Lowe  were  appointed  by  Governor  Hale  on 
the  27th  day  of  March,  1884,  as  Commission- 
ers to  organize  this  county  as  provided  by 
the  act  of  creating  the  county.  The  Com- 
missioners met  in  Lander  on  the  28th  day  of 
March  and  organized  by  electing  H.  G.  Nick- 
erson Chairman  and  appointing  J.  I.  Patten 
Clerk  of  the  Board.  The  Commissioners  is- 
sued a  proclamation  for  a  special  election  to 
be  held  on  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1884,  and 
established  voting  precincts,  at  which  elec- 
tion B.  F.  Lowe  was  elected  Sheriff,  H.  G. 
Nickerson  Probate  Judge,  James  A.  McAvoy 
County  Clerk,  H.  G.  Nickerson  County 
Treasurer,  A.  H.  Briht  County  Attorney, 
H.  E.  Blinn  Chairman,  P.  H.  Hall  and  A.  J. 
McDonald  County  Commissioners,  James  I. 
Patten  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Samuel 
Iiams  Coroner,  Charles  N.  Syp  Surveyor, 
J.  W.  O'Neal  Assessor. 

These,  the  first  officers  elected  at  the  spe- 
cial election,  met  at  Lander,  the  County  seat, 
on  the  6th  day  of  May  and  qualified  when 
the  county  was  declared  fully  organized. 

Total  assessed  value  of  property  for  the 
year  1884  was  $1,689,957  with  a  tax  levy  of 
16  mills  on  the  dollar,  amounting  to  $28,- 
142.02  total  tax,  of  which  $1,255.10  was  for 
territorial  tax,  $769.75  stock  indemnity,  $3,- 
344.48  common  schools;  the  balance  was 
general  county  funds.  There  was  also  col- 
lected this  year,  $1,112.00  poll  tax,  which 
was  applied  to  the  general  school  fund. 

At  the  first  general  election  held  November 
4,  1884,  J.  J.  Watkins  was  elected  Sheriff, 
H.  G.  Nickerson  Probate  Judge  and  County 
Treasurer,  J.  A.  McAvoy  County  Clerk,  R. 
H.  Hall  (Chairman),  H.  E.  Blinn  and  A.  J. 
McDonald,  County  Commissioners,  A.  H. 
Bright  County  Attorney,  J.  W.  O'Neal  As- 
sessor,  Mrs.   T.    F.    Cadwell,   County   Super- 


intendent of  Schools,  Samuel  Iiames  Cor- 
oner, F.  S.  Wood  Surveyor,  James  Kime 
Representative  Territorial  Legislature,  L.  P. 
Vidal,  appointed  by  the  Sheriff,  Deputy  Sher- 
iff at  Lander,  and  J.  H.  Irey,  Deputy  Sheriff 
at  Meeteetse. 

At  the  special  election,  April  22,  1884,  there 
was  482  votes  cast;  at  regular  election  No- 
vember 4,  1884,  there  were  716  votes  cast. 
Total  population  in  1885  was  about  1,200; 
total  assessed  valuation  $1,983,038.  The  tax 
toll  of  the  year  1885  shows  as  follows:  Total 
levy  fifteen  mills  on  the  dollar  on  stock,  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  on  all  other  property; 
total  tax  levied  for  1885  was  $31,080.38,  to 
which  will  make  the  common  school  fund 
not  far  from  $5,000.  The  Territory  tax  $1,- 
979.26  and  stock  indemnity  $899.53. 

The  warrants  of  this  county  have  always 
been  worth  their  face  and  have  even  sold 
for  a  premium  of  10  cents  when  distressed 
for  taxes  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  In 
the  year  1884  there  was  collected  by  the 
treasurer,  over  two  hundred  dollars  more 
than  the  entire  tax  roll  of  that  year  called 
for,  the  tax  being  collected  so  close  that  the 
penalties  and  interest  on  the  delinquents 
made  this  excess.  This  result,  probably  no 
other  county  in  the  territory  can  show,  and 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  this,  the  youngest 
county  created  in  the  territory. 

When  Wyoming  was  yet  a  part  of  Dakota 
territory,  Sweetwater  County  (out  of  which 
Fremont  County  was  created)  was  Carter 
County. 

The  act  creating  Fremont  County  pro- 
vides for  special  terms  of  court  in  the  coun- 
ty, which  is  included  in  the  3rd  Judicial  Dis- 
trict when  the  county  commissioners  shall 
deem  it  necessary  and  shall  notify  the  judge 
of  the  district  to  hold  a  term  of  court  in  the 
county  at  such  time  as  he  can  and  not  con- 
flict with  his  stated  terms  in  other  counties 
in  his  district. 

The  first  term  of  court  was  held  at  Lander 
on  the  8th  day  of  June,  1884,  Judge  Samuel 
C.  Parks  presiding.  The  county  was  repre- 
sented by  Prosecuting  Attorney  A.  H. 
Bright.  There  was  present,  District  Clerk 
Jesse  Knight,  also  Deputy  District  Clerk  E. 
F.  Cheney.  There  being  but  little  business 
for  the  court,  and  none  of  importance,  the 
term  lasted  but  ten  days.  There  was  also 
present  J.  I.  Atkins,  Sheriff,  and  L.  P-  Vidal, 
Deputy   Sheriff. 

South  Pass  City,  exclusively  a  mining 
town,  was  the  first  town  in  the  county.  It 
was  the  county  seat  of  Sweetwater  county 
from  1869  to  1874.  When  the  county  seat 
was  moved  to  Green  River.  In  1867,  gold 
having  been  discovered  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Sweetwater  mines,  a  rush  was  made 
for  South  Pass  where  a  rich  mine  (the  Clar- 
issa) was  discovered  which  fed  a  rich  placer, 
the  Clarissa  Gulch.  The  hostile  .  Indians 
drove  the  first  prospectors  out,  who  returned 
in  a  month  with  reinforcements  and  made 
permanent  camp  and  settlement.  In  early 
spring  of  1868,  the  news  of  wonderfuly  rich 
finds  of  gold  being  circulated,  a  rush  was 
made  from  all  quarters  for  the  new  Eldorado 
and  some  5,000  persons  came  into  the  mines. 
South     Pass    rapidly    grew    to    prominence. 
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I  Main  Street  was  built  up  on  each  side  for 
;  half  a  mile,  stores,  hotels,  saloons  and  other 
[business  houses  were  built  and  flourished 
I  for  some  years.  The  name,  South  Pass  City, 
was  given  the  place  in  consequence  of  its 
!  being  near  the  great  South  Pass  of  the 
|  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the  old 
'  California  emigrant  road  passes  at  Pacific 
i  Springs,  known  to  all  the  Overland  travelers 
to  California  and  Oregon  as  being  on  the 
Divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  South  Pass 
had  a  flourishing  district  school  and  has  con- 
tinued to  have  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
had  no  established  church  society,  but  fre- 
quently had  services  held  by  itinerant  preach- 
ers of  various  denominations.  The  population 
was  variously  estimated  from  1,200  to  2,000 
in  1868-69,  since  which  the  number  has  de- 
creased to  less  than  50  persons  at  the  present 
time.  The  first  sheriff  was  John  R.  Murphy, 
now  living  in  Lander  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  authorities  of  Da- 
kota Territory.  Officers  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Campbell  upon  the  organization  of 
Sweetwater  County  were  John  Body,  Sheriff, 
John  Anthony,  John  Swingle  and  Nathaniel 
Daniels,  County  Commissioners,  H.  G.  Nick- 
erson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  H.  B.  Hub- 
bell,  Coroner,  C.  L.  Lightburn,  Assessor. 
John  McGlinchey  was  next  sheriff  followed 
by  P.  A.  McPhee.  James  A.  Brennen  was 
next  Probate  Judge,  Tim  McCarthy,  County 
Clerk,  A.  Mcintosh  next.  J.  W.  Kingman 
was  first  Judge  of  District  Court,  followed  by 
W.  T.  Jones  and  H.  M.  Carey.  But  few  of 
the  early  settlers  of  South  Pass  remain, 
among  them  being  J.  H.  Johnson,  James 
Smith,  John  Bilcox,  Jason  Sherman,  L.  B. 
Tripp  and  Antone  Stubs. 

The  first  Justice  in  South  Pass  was  James 
W.  Stillman  followed  by  Mrs.  Esther  Morris, 
who  was  appointed  by  Governor  Campbell 
and  who  was  the  first  and  only  woman  Jus- 
tice of  Peace  in  the  United  States.  She  was 
succeeded  by  C.  C.  Fox,  and  the  present  Jus- 
tice is  S.  B.  O'Meara. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
mining  property  and  interest,  all  business 
ran  down  and  was  suspended,  but  South  Pass 
will  yet  be  prosperous  in  mining.  "The  South 
Pass  News,"  a  five  column  paper,  was  started 
in  1869,  edited  by  C.  J.  Cole,  Captain  N.  L. 
Turner  and   E.   A.    Slack  successively. 

Atlantic  City,  four  miles  east  of  South 
Pass,  sprang  into  xistence  in  1868,  during  the 
mining  excitement,  and  during  the  height  of 
its  prosperity,  its  population  was  variously 
estimated  from  1,500  to  2,000.  Among  the 
first  settlers  was  John  Anthony,  Pease  & 
Taylor,  Foster  Brothers,  Jules  Lamoureux, 
Frank  E.  Caffey,  Dr.  James  Irwin,  Ed  Lawn, 
Louis  Poire.  Among  other  early  settlers  still 
remaining  in  Atlantic,  is  Robert  McAuley, 
Ed  Lawn,  John  Huff,  Frank  Lenna,  Charles 
Washington,  H.  J3.  Macomber,  William  Gra- 
trix,  R.  Ricketts. 

Atlantic,  like  South  Pass,  never  had  any 
organized  church  society,  but  had  frequent 
services  by  local  or  itinerant  preachers.  It 
has  always  maintained  a  district  school  and 
while  its  population  is  now  less  than  one 
hundred,  yet  it  keeps  up  its  school. 


Its  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  Dr. 
James  Irwin,  appointed  by  Governor  Camp- 
bell in  1869,  followed  by  Ed  Lawn,  Charles 
Washington  and  Robert  McAuley,  present 
Justice.  The  first  and  present  Notary  Pub- 
lic is  J.  S.  Frankeburger. 

Atlantic  City,  like  South  Pass,  sprang  up 
during  the  mining  excitement,  and  then  all 
business  followed  the  depression  in  mining 
until  the  lowest  ebb  was  reached,  but  at  this 
time  permanent  improvements  and  develop- 
ments are  being  made,  which  will  place  At- 
lantic in  a  prominent  place  in  the  mining 
world.  Emil  Granier  has  just  completed  a 
ditch  here  some  15  miles  long  with  15  or  20 
substantial  flumes  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000, 
with  which  to  work  the  placers  here  and  vi- 
cinity, and  will  commence  work  in  the  spring 
when  rich   returns   are   confidently   expected. 

Miners  Delight,  four  miles  east  of  Atlantic, 
grew  suddenly  into  prominence  as  did  South 
Pass  and  Atlantic  during  the  mining  excite- 
ment of  1868,  and  is  a  mining  town  named 
after  the  famous  "Miners  Delight  Lode," 
here  situated.  Among  the  first  settlers  were 
Jonathan  Pugh,  Jack  Holbrook,  Major  Gal- 
lagher, H.  G.  Nickerson,  George  McKay, 
James  Kime,  and  it  had  in  1869,  a  population 
upwards  of  1,0000,  but  is  now  reduced  to  less 
than  50.  Among  the  old  timers  remaining 
are  James  Kime,  George  McKay,  Jonathan 
Pugh,  B.  C.  Sexton.  Miners  Delight  had  no 
church  society  but  had  district  school  for 
many  years  but  has  none  now. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  Frank 
McGovern,  followed  by  John  Curry,  H.  G. 
Nickerson  and  George  McKay. 

Miners  Delight,  like  South  Pass  and  At- 
lantic will  yet  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  mining  towns  in  the  West. 

Red  Canyon,  a  mile  from  Miners  Delight, 
was  first  settled  by  William  Tweed  and  W. 
A.  Barrett  in  1870,  who  settled  on  Barrett 
Creek,  a  tributary,  followed  by  Joseph  Wag- 
ner and  John  Norton,  all  of  whom  engaged 
and  are  still  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising  with  good  success. 

In  1869  Little  Popoagie  was  first  settled 
by  J.  R.  Murphy  and  J.  G.  Faris,  the  former 
locating  on  what  is  known  as  Eagle  ranch. 
They  both  had  several  encounters  with  the 
Indians  and  many  narrow  escapes.  Later 
settlers  followed,  among  whom  were  Ed 
Young,  Frank  Casto,  William  Juftile,  John 
Werlen,  Mrs.  Clark,  William  Trosper  and 
A.  P.  Battrum.  They  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  with  good  success.  Here 
a  district  school  is  taught. 

Willow  Creek  was  settled  in  May,  18/.5, 
by  James  A.  McAvoy,  John  M.  Ried  and 
Joseph  Himmelsbach.  The  last  two  are  still 
engaged  in  farming  and  cattle  raising  with 
good  success. 

Lyons,  or  lower  Little  Popoagie,  was  set- 
tled in  1880  by  Robert  Hall,  John  Gillis,  M. 
Gregg,  Roberts  and  others,  all  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock  raising  with 
good  results.  There  is  a  flourishing  district 
school  in   Lyons'  district. 

Sweetwater  was  first  settled  in  1874  by 
Signor  Brothers  at  what  is  now  Kongis, 
named  by  reversing  the  name  of  bignor. 
Herman    Bohack   and    Henry    Bruning   were 
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the  first  to  settle  at  St.  Marys,  on  Sweet- 
water, in  1878,  but  abandoned  their  location 
three  years  later.  Now  the  river  is  located 
from  St.  Marys  down  through  the  county. 
Among  the  locators  are  John  Arbold,  Signor 
and  Brown,  Westfall,  Falher  &  Sons,  C.  H. 
Bush,  and  Ed  Bennett.  The  last  two  are  at 
Sweetwater  bridge  on  the  stage  road  from 
Lander  to  Rawlins.  Further  down  are  D. 
N.  Carrington,  Clay  &  Forrest,  August  Lan- 
acken,  James  Via  and  others,  all  successfully 
engaged    in    stock    raising,    principally. 

Wind  River  valley,  now  Fort  Washakie 
and  the  Shoshone  Agency,  was  first  located 
in  1868  by  Tilford  Kutch,  U.  P.  Davidson, 
Jack  Parker,  William  Evans,  H.  G.  and  S. 
C.  Nickerson,  Henry  and  William  Lusk,  Wil 
liam  Rogers  and  many  others.  Rogers,  Evans, 
William  Jones,  Charles  Yarnell,  Steve  Geni 
and  Charles  Oldham  still  remain,  although 
the  lands  are  declared  set  apart  for  a  reser- 
vation for  the  Shoshone  Indians  and  such 
other  friendly  tribes  as  they  may  tolerate  or 
admit  among  them.  The  lands  of  this  reser- 
vation are  the  best  in  the  territory,  the  soil 
and  climate  the  finest. 

North  Fork,  four  miles  from  Lander,  was 
first  located  by  C.  B.  Harrison,  E.  P.  Cot- 
trell,  Ed  Atlon,  Henry  Mealman,  P.  P.  Dick- 
enson. In  1874  quite  a  village  sprang  up 
here  on  the  line  of  the  reservation.  Here  a 
district  school  is  taught.  The  principal  in- 
dustry is  farming.  E.  P.  Cottrell  was  first 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  succeeded  by  H.  H. 
Hale,  the  present  Justice.  The  population  of 
North  Fork  precinct  is  about  75. 

Meeteetse,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  is  a  stock  raising  community. 
The  village  consists  of  one  store,  post  office 
and  saloon.  It  has  a  school  of  twenty  schol- 
ars, a  population  of  some  75  persons,  en- 
gaged in  stock  raising  with  the  best  of  suc- 
cess. The  town  was  started  in  1879.  The 
first  settlers  were  Otto  France,  Judge  Carter 
Cattle  Company,  followed  by  Captain  Henry 
Belknap,  Dickerson  &  McDonald,  A.  B. 
Wilson  and  others.  The  first  and  present 
Justice  is  Otto  France.  The  first  and  pres- 
ent Notary   Public  is  E.  T.  David. 

Embar  on  Owl  Creek,  named  from  the 
Captain  Torry  band,  is  a  village  of  some  50 
inhabitants,  settled  by  Smith  and  Baradee, 
George  M.  Sliney,  J.  D.  McCullouch,  Cap- 
tain A.  R.  Torry,  Price  Brothers  and  others 
in  1880.  Stock  raising  is  the  principal  pur- 
suit which  like  other  portions  of  the  county 
is  successfully  followed.  The  first  and  pres- 
ent Justice  of  the  Peace  is  George  M.  Sliney. 

Lander,  the  county  seat  of  Fremont  Coun- 
ty, was  first  settled  by  Messrs.  Austin,  Burch, 
Likely,  Saylor  and  "  Shafer  in  1869.  Shafer 
died  on  his  ranch  in  1870  and  the  others  have 
since  left  the  territory.  Many  other  settlers 
soon  after  made  permanent  locations,  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  Richardson  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
both  being  killed  by  Indians  soon  after. 
Frank  Ecoffey,  J.  J.  Frey,  Hornicker  Broth- 
ers, Peter  Anderson,  John  McCullom,  James 
Forrest,  Henry  Lovewell,  John  Pelon,  Ed 
St.  John  and  many  others  made  permanent 
settlement  and  engaged,  and  most  of  them 
are  still  engaged,  in  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing. 


Lander  is  situated  on  the  Big  Popoagie 
and  diverging  streams,  three  streams  run- 
ning through  the  town.  The  town  was  called 
Push  Root  by  the  first  settlers,  but  finally 
named  in  honor  of  the  soldier  and  explorer, 
General  Lander,  who  built  the  road  through 
this  county  from  Burnt  ranch  on  Sweetwater 
to  the  upper  crossing  of  Green  River  and  so 
on  to  Bear   Lake  in  Utah. 

The  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  T.  W. 
Luim,  succeeded  by  J.  I.  Patten,  George 
Stringfield,  W.  A.  Frederick,  W.  F.  Chalmers 
and  Dr.  James  Irwin,  the  present  Justice. 
The  first  Notary  Public  was  George  T. 
Stringfield,  succeeded  by  J.  I.  Patten,  the 
present  Notary.  Peter  Anderson,  John  Grant, 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Peter  Peratto  and  C.  C. 
Crowley  were  constables  successively.  The 
vote  November  4,  1884,  was  290;  population 
about  400;  total  valuation  in  the  district  was 
in  1885,  $108,341,  on  which  a  special  tax  of 
$3,000  was  raised,  with  $1,000  appropriated 
from  the  teacher's  fund,  a  substantial  stone 
school  house  was  built.  There  is  now  en- 
rolled in  the  district  100  scholars.  A  flour- 
ishing school  has  been  taught  in  Lander  since 
1875. 

By  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  Father 
Moriarity,  a  substantial  Catholic  church  was 
built  of  stone  in  1881  and  a  society  organ- 
ized. In  1885  a  substantial  wood  building 
was  built  by  the  Methodist  and  Episcopal 
societies,  presided  over  by  Reverend  C.  C. 
Zebold  (Methodist),  Reverend  Roberts  and 
Coolidge  (Episcopal),  the  latter  a  young 
Arapahoe  Indian  educated  in  the  east  after 
his  father  and  other  Indians  were  killed  at 
Lander  in  the  raid  by  the  whites  on  the 
Arapahoes  in  1870. 

The  first  newspaper,  the  "Wind  River 
Mountaineer,"  was  started  January  1,  1883, 
by  I.  C.  Wynn,  Editor  and  Proprietor.  It 
was  enlarged  July  2,  1883,  to  a  six  column 
paper  and  sold  to  a  stock  company  and  it  is 
still  edited  by  Wynn,  to  be  enlarged  to  a 
seven  column  weekly,  in  July,  1886,  all  print- 
ed in  Lander. 

Since  the  division  of  this  county  from 
Sweetwater  and  making  the  county  seat  at 
Lander,  business  of  all  kinds  has  rapidly 
sprung  up,  proved  successful  and  increasing. 

There  wras  organized  in  1873,  a  militia  com- 
pany, armed  by  the  territory,  W.  F.  O'Neil 
Captain  and  called  the  "Push  Root  Rangers." 
Their  numbers  gradually  grew  less,  until  they 
finally  disbanded. 

Stinking  Water,  a  stream  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  takes  its  name  from 
strong  mineral  springs  that  come  out  in  the 
river  and  on  its  banks  just  below  the  can- 
yon where  the  stream  cuts  through  Cedar 
Mountains.  This  place  was  formerly  called 
Colter's  Hell.  The  fumes  from  the  springs 
are  so  strong  as  to  overcome  persons  who 
inhale  them.  In  1883,  a  man  went  to  bathe 
there  and  was  found  dead,  having  been  over- 
powered by  the  fumes.  The  strong  fumes 
can  be  smelled  for  miles  away  and  the  water 
in  the  river  tastes  of  it  for  miles  below  the 
springs,  while  above,  it  is  pure  and  sweet. 

Fort  Brown,  named  after  Captain  Brown, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Phil  Kearney  massacre 
in   1866,  was  established  where   Lander  now 


stands  in  1869  by  General  Brisbin,  U.  S.  A. 
This  post  was  moved  on  to  the  Shoshone 
reservation  on  Little  Wind  River  in  1873  and 
named  Fort  Washakie  after  Chief  Washakie 
of  the  Shoshone  Indians,  and  is  garrisoned 
by  one,  two  or  three  companies. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  Fort  Stambaugh 
was  established  by  Major  David  Gordon  of 
the  2nd  Cavalry  and  named  after  his  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  killed  on  the  10th  day  of 
May  in  an  engagement  with  Indians  on  Stam- 
baugh Creek,  tributary  of  Twin  Creek.  This 
post  was  situated  between  Atlantic  and  Min- 
ers Delight,  midway,  and  was  abandoned  in 
the  fall  of  1877. 


SCENIC   CONDITIONS   IN   FREMONT 

COUNTY,  WYOMING 

By  E.  H.  FOURT 

"Ye  Rockies  hail!  majestic  mounts! 

Of  future   bliss   the   favored   shrine! 
For  you  God's  Heart  of  gifts  Divine 

Opens  this  day  its  precious  founts." 

— Diary  of  Father  DeSmet. 

The  Wind  River  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains presents  a  scene  so  vast,  so  varied,  so 
rugged,  so  inspiring  and  unusual  that  the 
most  experienced  travelers  and  explorers  ex- 
claim "How  Wonderful!"  and  are  unable  to 
find  words  to  express  a  comparison  with  the 
other  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  world. 
Viewed  from  a  distance  they  invite;  from 
their  summits,  the  distant  ranges  of  moun- 
tains aided  by  the  clear  atmosphere  and  their 
altitude,  afford  the  widest  range  of  clear 
vision  in  the  world. 

•It  was  this  view  that  made  Captain  Bonne- 
ville exclaim,  when  he  had  climbed  Chau- 
venet,  "It  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
world!" 

Chauvenet  is  a  spur  extending  several  miles 
north  and  east  of  the  main  range.  To  the 
north  Captain  Bonneville  was  looking  over 
the  tops  of  the  Owl  Creek  Range  and  follow- 
ing the  courses  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Clark's 
Fork  Rivers  to  their  junction  with  the  Yel- 
lowstone in  southern  Montana,  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  away,  Prior  Gap,  Clouds  Peake 
and  all  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Big  Horn 
system  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  south- 
erly extensions  of  the  Black  Hills  are  seen 
as  they  approach  Laramie  Peak  and  extend- 
ing on  to  Sherman  Hill,  the  highest  point 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  then  Elk 
Mountain  and  the  ranges  of  the  Medicine 
Bow  Forest  reserve  in  southern  Wyoming 
and  northern  Colorado  appear,  many  of  these 
points  being  fully  two  hundred  miles  away 
and  comprising  the  drainage  area  of  the 
North  Platte  and  Sweetwater  Rivers.  "Split 
Rock"  is  in  full  view  and  marks  the  course 
of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  from  Independence 
Rock  past  Green  and  Crooks  Mountains  as 
it  passes  up  the  Sweetwater  Valley  to  the 
Old  South  Pass,  while  between  Mount  Nys- 
trum,  Wind  River  and  Temple  Peakes  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Ogden  'Gateway  and 
the  ranges  surrounding  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Washington  Irving  says  "Captain  Bonne- 
ville had  the  soul  to  appreciate  the  scene," 
he  made  full  notes  and  wrote  graphically  but 
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he  realized  the  inadequacy  of  words  to  por- 
tray the  profound  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  and  turned  over  his  notes  to  Washing- 
ton Irving.  Great  Litterateur  that  he  was, 
and  while  he  immortalized  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, he  made  but  slight  changes  from  the  en- 
tries made  by  Bonneville  in  his  diary.  Bon- 
neville became  so  absorbed  in  his  work  he 
"was  absent  without  leave"  for  three  years 
and  was  dropped  from  the  rolls,  but  he  had 
taken  observations,  made  maps  and  had  writ- 
ten such  a  report,  that  when  he  submitted 
them  to  President  Jackson  with  an  explana- 
tion he  was  restored  to  his  command  and 
promoted. 

The  work  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  the 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  under  the 
guidance  of  Sackajawea,  enabled  the  United 
States  to  claim  Washington,  Oregon  and 
parts  of  Idaho  and  Montana  by  "Right  of 
Discovery"  and  the  claim  was  made  to  stick, 
after  serious  discussions  with  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  John  C.  Fremont  was  then  sent 
out  with  a  larger  command  well  equipped 
with  the  best  scientific  instruments  of  the 
time  he  went  through  South  Pass,  selected 
what  he  thought  was  the  highest  peak  in  the 
range  as  he  passed  up  Green  River,  climbed 
it  and  gave  it  his  name,  his  description  of  the 
climb,  the  efforts  made  and  the  wonderful 
view  from  the  summit,  ranks  with  that  of 
Bonneville  and  they  are  not  excelled  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind  written  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Bierstadt,  the  great  American  painter,  read 
these  reports  was  inspired  and  sitting  under 
Wind  River  Peak  he  painted  the  greatest 
mountain  landscape  in  the  world,  "The  Rocky 
Mountains,"  which  hangs  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Museum  in  New  York  and  has  been 
spoken  of  by  the  best  critics  as  "The  best 
thing  in  lights  and  shadows  in  the  museum" 
and  is  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  mountain 
range  from  Wind  River  Peak  to  Chauvenet. 
Artists  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  study  this 
wonderful  work. 

The  things  we  have  been  describing  have 
become  classics,  have  been  known  for  nearly 
a  century  and  still  they  are  comparatively 
unknown  to  our  American  people,  because, 
until  recently  transportation  has  been  lack- 
ing. The  best  view  of  this  range  which  is 
obtainable  from  any  point  which  can  be 
reached  by  automobile  is  seen  from  the  top 
of  Beaver  Hill  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  High- 
way. 

Where  the  road  crosses  the  Sweetwater 
Divide  at  an  altitude  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand feet,  beginning  at  an  easterly  point  the 
main  features  within  our  observation  are,  to 
the  southeast,  Ferris  Crook  and  Green 
Mountains  are  in  full  view,  the  Sweetwater 
River  coming  through  South  Pass,  Atlantic 
Peak  and  Mt.  Nystrom  on  either  side  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Big  Popo-Agie.  The  next 
is  Mt.  Arter,  which  rises  only  a  little  above 
timber  line  and  is  immediately  back  of  Lan- 
der. From  the  top  of  this  peak,  which  is 
easily  reached,  one  may  get  a  full  view  of  the 
scene  incorporated  in  Bierstadt's  painting, 
this  peak  obstructs  the  view  of  Wind  River 
Peak.    Mt.  Hooker  is  near.    It  is  well  named, 
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sloping  from  the  southwest  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  actually  hollowed  out  on  the  northeast- 
erly side;  and  just  to  the  east  is  Chauvenet, 
the  peak  which  Captain  Bonneville  climbed. 
In  the  distance,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  may 
be  seen  the  group  of  peaks  which  surround 
the  glaciers. 

Crow  Heart  Butte  is  seen  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  Wind  River  Valley,  then  across 
the  basin  of  the  Wind  River  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  Absarakees  and  the  intersec- 
tion is  marked  by  Washakee  Needle,  a  very 
prominent  land  mark. 

Following  along  the  Owl  Creek  Range  are 
several  points  known  as  Embar,  Sheep  Creek 
and  Mexican  Passes.  Then  the  Big  Wind 
River  Canyon,  Bird's  Eye  and  Sioux  Passes, 
which  is  a  little  half  round  gap  at  the  east- 
erly end  of  the  Owl  Creeks. 

The  next  best  view  of  this  range  obtain- 
able from  a  highway,  is  just  above  Shoshoni 
where  the  Grand  Highway  leaves  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  first  going  on  to  Lander,  and  the 
latter  diverging  to  Wind  River  Canyon. 
Again  enumerating  the  points  easily  distin- 
guishable, they  are,  Atlantic  Peak,  Mt.  Arter, 
Wind  River  Peak,  often  called  Surveyors 
"V."  This  "V"  is  really  canyon  between 
W^ind  River  and  Temple  Peaks,  then  Chau- 
venet, Little  Wind  River  Canyon  and  Hooli- 
gan, then  the  great  bald  mountain  extending 
to  Bull  Lake  Canyon. 

The  group  of  snow  caps  to  the  right  in- 
clude Fordyce  Peaks,  Mt.  Kirkland,  Chim- 
ney Mountain  and  Gannet  Peaks.  The  high- 
est snow  cap  is  on  the  top  of  Gannet  Peak 
and  two  well  marked  ice  fields,  the  one  to  the 
left  and  the  one  to  the  right  of  Gannet  are 
live  glaciers,  and  immediately  back  of  these 
peaks  is  the  Fourt  Glacier.  To  the  right  of 
Gannet  are  Mt.  Harding,  Mt.  Wilson,  Downs 
Mountain  and  an  unnamed  point  which  is 
easily  accessible  and  from  which  one  may  see 
five  thousand  feet  of  the  tops  of  the  Grand 
Tetons,  and  to  the  east  a  distinct  view  of 
Laramie  Peak,  which  is  two  hundred  thirty 
miles  away. 

To  the  right  the  pinnacles,  including  Rams- 
horn,  are  seen  and  between  these  points  the 
Wind  River  extends  to  Two  Gwo  Tee  Pass. 
Again  turning  to  the  right  are  seen  Castle 
Rocks,  Washakie  Needle,  the  Passes  in  the 
Owl  Creek  Range,  Wind  River  Canyon  and 
Bird's  Eye  Passes. 

Gannet  Peak  has  an  altitude  of  13,785  feet. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  glacial  area  and 
Gannet  Peak  is  simply  sublime.  To  the 
west  one  sees  the  whole  Teton  Range,  "The 
Grand  First  View"  of  the  most  celebrated 
mountain  scene  on  the  American  Continent. 
From  this  point  one  can  realize  the  truth 
of  all  of  the  graphic  descriptions  written 
about  the  Tetons.  One  obtains  at  a  glance, 
all  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  southerly 
end  of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
Teton  and  Wind  River  ranges  are  the  most 
sharply  broken  and  present  the  most  rugged 
view  of  any  mountains  in  the  world,  they 
are  of  gray  granite,  which  has  come  up 
through  red  granites  and  phorphy,  and  it 
breaks  more  sharply  than  any  of  the  older 
rocks. 


In  Two  Gwo  Tee  Pass  we  see  Lava  Moun- 
tain, reddish  in  its  appearance  and  which 
marks  a  distinct  change  in  the  geological  for- 
mations, and  now  turning  to  the  right,  the 
geological  measures  lie  horizontally  and  this 
horizantal  striation  is  distinctly  marked  in 
the  pinnacles  to  the  west  of  Two  Gwo  Tee 
Pass  and  surrounding  Brook's  Lake,  where 
they  rise  to  an  altitude  of  about  2,000  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  This  view  pre- 
sents a  wearing  away  of  the  rocks  not  un- 
like the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

All  of  the  scenes  we  have  described  in  the 
foregoing  are  seen  to  about  the  point  where 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  Lara- 
mie Plains. 

There  is  a  wonderful  view  of  the  water 
shed  comprising  the  sources  of  the  Columbia 
as  they  converge  into  the  Snake  River  and 
flow  to  Puget  Sound.  Fremont's  Peak  pre- 
sents, from  this  point,  all  of  the  graphic  de- 
scription written  by  its  name  sake,  and  is 
only  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  with  the  larg- 
est glacial  area  in  the  United  States  lying 
between.  Dinwoody  Canyon  is  not  less  than 
4,000  feet  deep.  This  glacial  area  is  the 
source  of  supply  of  many  streams,  the  prin- 
cipal one  being  Dinwoody  and  Bull  Lake 
Creeks,  and  discharges  not  less  than  500,000 
acre  feet  of  water  annually,  and  the  drier  and 
hotter  the  season,  the  larger  the  flow.  The 
waters  leaving  the  terminal  moranes  of  the 
glaciers  are  filled  with  rock  flower,  so  that 
their  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  discharge 
from  the  battery  of  a  stamp  mill.  The  lakes 
below  afford  settling  basins  and  from  there 
the  waters  proceed  with  the  clear  bluish  tint 
that  we  observe  as  they  discharge  into  the 
Big  Wind  River.  This  point  marked  the  in- 
definite point  where  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  Great  Northwest,  Mexico  and  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  converged,  but  was  never 
definitely  located.  Fremont  County  has  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  well  marked  trails 
and  many  more  of  branching  game  trails, 
through  the  mountains  and  evergreen,  for- 
ests primeval.  More  than  five  hundred  miles 
of  bright  dashing  mountain  streams  and 
scores  of  lakes,  stocked  with  fish  that  are 
easily  accessible  and  hundreds  of  cascades, 
rapids  and  water  falls.  One  may  walk  or 
ride  for  weeks  amid  these  scenes  and  it  only' 
creates  a  desire  to  travel  farther  and  see 
more. 

The  botanist  follows  the  snow  line  and 
fields  of  mountain  flowers  until  autumn 
leaves  warns  him  to  turn  back. 

The  student  of  geology  begins  with  the 
lowest  (altitudinally  the  highest)  formation 
and  follows  the  fault  planes  and  geological 
measures  back  to  those  surfaces  which  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  granits,  schists,  silurian 
and  other  lines,  oil  sands,  phosphates,  red 
beds  and  shales  are  all  exposed  and  may  be 
measure  and  studied.  Intrusions  of  diorite 
and  quartz  veins  invite  the  mining  engineer 
at  the  same  time. 

The  largest  live  glaciers  in  the  United 
States  surroujid  Gannet,  Mount  Helen  and 
Chimney  Mountain.  These  glaciers  are 
among  the  snow  caps  which  are  seen  from 
points  near  Bonneville  and  Shoshoni,  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  Chicago 
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and  Northwestern  Railroads.  They  are  the 
farthest  to  the  right  as  you  look  toward  the 
mountains  and  the  highest  snow  cap  is  on 
the  top  of  Gannet  peak,  Mount  Helen  may 
be  seen  distinctly  looking  west  from  a  point 
near  Arapahoe.  It  stands  out  like  the  top 
of  a  chimney  with  a  notch  in  the  middle  of 
it  against  a  setting  sun  and  is  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  glacial  area. 

There  is  a  wall  of  ice  five  hundred  feet 
in  height,  clear  and  streaked  with  blue  and 
green  metalic  tints.  A  large  block  of  granite 
perhaps  twenty  by  fifteen  feet'  had  started 
to  cross  the  biggest  glacier.  It  was  frozen 
in  and  when  we  saw  it,  was  balanced  upon 
an  ice  pedestal  about  three  feet  high  and 
with  an  area  on  top  of  only  a  third  of  that 
of  the  boulder.  The  water  was  running  in 
torrents.  Many  crevices  are  impassable  and 
thin  ice  at  many  places  might  precipitate  one 
into  a  very  cold  bath. 

Going  up  the  easterly  side  of  Dry  Creek 
one  finds  timber  line  approaching  nearer  to 
the  glaciers  than  at  any  other  point.  One 
can  ride  up  "Horse  Ridge"  between  Dinwid- 
dle and  Dry  Creeks,  to  a  point  about  two 
miles  from  the  top,  but  from  there  it  is  a 
hard  climb  to  the  top  of  Chimney  Mountain. 
From  there,  with  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
of  rope  one  could  get  down  on  the  ice  at  the 
very  apex  between  the  Dinwiddie  and  Bull 
Lake  glaciers  and  a  camp  here  with  canned 
heat  to  cook  with,  would  enable  one  to  reach 
any  of  the  peaks  which  pierce  the  ice  fields 
and  I  think  nothing  more  daring  can  be 
found  among  the  Alps. 


Cheyenne,  March  29th,  '68. 
Dear  Nephew: 

Your  letter  came  to  hand  today  and  in  re- 
ply would  say  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  from 
you  and  to  know  that  you  and  the  ballenc  of 
my  friends  are  all  well  and  doing  well.  You 
say  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  you  seen 
me  which  is  very  true  however  you  all  have 
been  remembered  by  me  with  affection  and 
kindness.  I  often  think  of  all  my  relatives 
and  wish  to  see  them  but  if  you  know  any- 
thing, of  my  character  you  know  that  my 
composition  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  pride. 
Therefore  you  will  not  think  strange  that  I 
would  prefer  being  away  from  all  friends 
until  such  times  that  I  could  meet  them  on  an 
equality.  And  thank  high  heaven  my  wild 
oats  are  all  sowed  and  for  the  past  4  years 
I  have  been  reaping  the  harvest.  Last  year 
I  cleared  2000.00  it  has  always  been  my  in- 
tention to  get  in  shape  to  follow  my  back 
track  through  life  and  make  straight  all  the 
crooked  steps  which  I  made  when  young. 
At  last  the  country  west  is  being  opened 
more  and  more  every  day  which  makes  a  good 
opening  for  business.  The  mining  prospects 
are  as  good  at  Sweet  water  as  ever  they 
were  in  California,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
their  richness  we  are  about  275  miles  from 
Sweet  Water.  Many  ARE  already  starting 
but  it  is  to  soon  by  30  days.  You  Say  that 
mothers  health  is  good  nothing  could  do  me 
so  much  good  as  that  news  and  above  all 
things  in  my  heart  would  like  to  see  her  not 
that  I  dp  not  love  the  ballenc  of  my  friends 
but  Mothers  first.     You  say  Sidney  is  fore- 


man of  a  shop  in  Geneva  I  wish  you  write 
and  let  me  know  if  he  has  no  farm  and  if  he 
is  poor  so  that  he  has  to  work  for  other 
people.  Also  tell  me  how  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  doing  and  how  they  are  getting 
along  tell  me  how  Mary  and  Edwin  are  get- 
ting along  as  we  know  where  Martin  Warner 
is  and  what  he  is  doing.  Tell  all  the  family 
to  write  to  me.  As  for  your  coming  out 
here  I  would  advise  you  if  you  are  doing 
well  to  stay  there  with  your  parents  and  you 
will  be  better  off  in  a  long  run  write  often 
and  long  and  tell  me  about  Erastus  Root  and 
all  the  old  neighbors  in  Mentor  Lake  County 
Ohio  but  for  how  long  cant  tell  I  presume 
the  country  and  my  old  friends  have  changed 
so  much  that  I  would  scarcely  realize  it.  It 
is  my  intention  now  if  I  can  fix  my  business 
in  shape  to  allow  me  to  come  home  next  fall 
and  spend  the  most  part  of  the  winter  and 
then  go  to  New  York  in  the  spring.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  Mother  and  the  bal- 
lenc of  our  family,  Aunt  Betsey  and  in  fact 
all  my  old  friends  and  will  if  I  live  till  I 
can  fix  my  business  so  it  will  not  suffer 
without  my  attention.  I  have  sold  100,000 
dollars  worth  goods  during  the  past  seven 
months  and  the  profits  were  very  good  if  I 
have  no  bad  luck  this  season  can  make  all 
the  money  I  will  ever  want  and  my  opinion 
is  that  luck  depends  on  management  and 
having  had  some  experience  think  I  will  make 
it  you  write  that  you  are  about  brother  Riley 
size  and  if  report  be  true  you  are  a  very  good 
looking  man  at  least  thought  so  by  the  girls. 
You  say  you  were  at  Aunt  Betsey's  I  wish 
I  could  have  been  there  with  you  and  will 
be  after  a  while.  I  wish  Aunt  Betsey  would 
write  to  me.  Delos  has  been  with  me  sev- 
eral times  this  winter  Delos  is  doing  very 
well.  And  a  very  good  boy  and  I  think  very 
much  of  him  he  is  very  much  like  Uncle 
Roswell  in  his  appearance.  You  ask  about 
this  country  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about 
it  and  I  have  been  here  about  11  years  and 
think  I  have  a  good  knowledge  Cheyenne  is 
situated  at  the  east  base  of  the  Black  Hills, 
107  miles  north  from  Denver  City  and  85 
miles  south  of  Fort  Laramie  and  40  miles 
east  from  Fort  Saunders  and  2y2  miles  from 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell  one  of  the  largest  forts 
in  the  west.  The  town  is  located  on  a  beau- 
tiful Prairie  and  no  timber  nearer  than  20 
miles.  It  is  517  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake 
everything  going  west  is  compelled  to  come 
through  this  place  there  has  been  a  world 
of  money  paid  out  in  this  country.  But  dont 
think  it  will  ever  be  a  good  farming  country 
but  the  best  in  the  world  for  stock  of  all 
kinds.  The  first  day  of  August  1867  I  com- 
menced building  the  first  house  in  Cheyenne 
City  which  now  contains  about  8000  peo- 
ple and  the  cars  of  yesterday  brought  518 
more  there  is  a  great  field  for  young  men 
who  will  work  and  then  you  can  tell  your 
father  and  mother  that  I  know  of  no  law 
that  can  hinder  them  from  writing  to  me. 
One  reason  for  not  writing  long  ere  this  was 
I  wanted  to  accomplish  a  certain  object  be- 
fore I  either  wrote  or  come  home  and  that 
object  is  nearly  accomplished  and  I  am  com- 
ing; then,  Yours  as  ever, 
g          '  A.  C.  BECKWITH. 
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You  may  look  for  Delos  and  me  to  drop 
in  about  next  winter  if  I  can  get  him  to 
come  with  me  and  think  I  can. 

I  remain  your  Uncle  and  friend, 
A.  C.  BECKWITH. 


Cheyenne,  April  15th,  '68. 
Dear  Nephew: — 

Yours  of  April  6th  came  to  hand  to  day 
containing  a  Statement  which  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect you  say  I  wrote  I  was  worth  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  which  I  think  if  you 
will  look  you  will  find  that  I  said  I  had  made 
twenty  thousand  last  year  I  am  not  aware 
of  saying  that  I  was  worth  anything  more 
than  that  you  must  remember  that  200,000 
is  a  very  large  pile  of  money.  I  have  not 
heard  from  Delos  since  my  last  letter  to  you 
but  presume  he  is  well  or  I  would  heard 
from  him.  Got  a  letter  from  Aunt  Betsey 
a  few  days  ago  and  answered  it  immediately. 
You  ask  me  about  this  country  it  is  the 
worst  country  on  earth  at  present  and  will 
be  for  some  time.  All  the  worst  men  on 
earth  have  come  here  all  kinds  of  crimes 
you  can  imagine  are  committed  here  and  most 
of  them  unpunished  by  law.  A  man  to  live 
in  this  place  must  be  made  of  cast  iron,  but 
a  man  who  has  been  through  the  mill  smut 
machine  and  all  has  no  desire  to  mix  in  with 
that  class  of  people  and  if  he  attends  strictly 
to  business  can  get  along  all  right.  There 
will  be  a  large  quantity  of  money  paid  out 
in  this  country  this  season  and  I  intend  to 
get  some  of  it  if  possible  and  I  will.  I  shall 
divide  my  stock  of  goods  this  summer  and 
take  apart  of  them  west  with  the  intention  of 
closing  out  the  entire  thing  this  fall  and 
come  home.  I  wish  to  be  remembered  to  all 
my  friends, 

I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

A.  C.  BECKWITH. 

You  speak  of  having  bought  a  lot  of  land, 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  something  in 
view  so  that  a  man  will  be  contented  and 
try  to  save  his  money.  That  is  the  whole 
secret  in  making  a  fortune  if  you  only  save 
one  hundred  a  year  and  compound  that  for 
10  years  you  are  well  off  it  is  no  matter 
whether  your  land  is  worth  any  more  or  not 
at  the  time  it  is  paid  for  your  money  is  safe 
and  all  together  and  if  you  should  want  to 
go  into  business  you  can  always  raise  money 
out  of  that  kind  of  property.  For  instance 
if  I  had  saved  all  the  money  I  have  ever 
handled  I  would  have  had  enough  for  the 
whole  Beckwith  family  I  have  made  and  lost 
a  mint  of  money  but  am  going  very  slow 
from  this  on.  I  landed  in  Cheyenne  the  27th 
day  of  July  last  and  on  the  2nd  day  of  Aug- 
ust had  a  house  built  and  had  a  stock  of 
goods  in  it  and  was  selling  which  was  the 
first  house  in  Cheyenne.  I  bought  one  lot 
and  sold  so  as  to  make  seventeen  hundred 
dollars  since  that  time  the  same  lot  has  Deci. 
sold  at  an  advance  of  3000.  Many  a  man 
made  money  faster  here  last  season  than  the 
best  times  in  California  while  others  came 
here  with  cash  and  are  broke,  now,  but  those 
fellows  had  not  been  through  the  mill.  I 
think  lots  will  be  very  high  this  season.  I 
have  13  lots  besides  the  one  the  store  stands 
on  and   if  any   Eastern   gent   thinks  more  of 


them  than  I  do  he  will  be  very  likely  to  get 
them.  This  will  be  one  of  the  best  stock 
countries  in  the  world  in  a  few  years  as  soon 
as  the  Indians  are  killed  or  driven  out  which 
will  be  by  degrees  as  the  country  settles,  the 
Indians  are  making  considerable  trouble  this 
spring  such  as  killing  a  man  or  two  every 
now  and  then  but  nothing  thought  of  it, 
fires  are  set  often  for  the  purpose  of  plunder 
a  man  killed  nearly  every  night.  But  this  is 
all  in  the  contract  and  nothing  said  about  it. 
I  presume  you  have  all  heard  of  the  great 
Phil  Kearney  massacre  by  the  Indians  I 
was  at  Phil  Kearny  at  the  time  there  was 
81  men  went  out  from  the  fort  and  all  killed 
and  scalped  for  I  helped  to  bring  them  my- 
self and  know  it  is  so.  And  many  a  man  will 
loose  his  life  this  season.  Soldiers  are  no 
earthly  use  among  Indians.  Salt  Lake  trains 
are  commencing  to  come  in  for  their  Mor- 
man  Brethrens  and  goods.  I  think  as  this 
Railroad  will  run  about  80  miles  North  from 
Salt  Lake  City  and  it  being  a  good  farming 
country  and  on  a  direct  (line)  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Montana  this  will  be  the  best  and 
the  largest  City  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  best  point  for  business  and  one  that 
will  last.  You  did  not  say  how  many  children 
there  was  in  your  mother's  family.  Tell  me 
what  good  wool  socks  are  worth  by  the  large 
quantity  and  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  that 
grow  in  your  country.  If  this  letter  is  not 
long  enough  say  so  and  I  will  write  the  next 
one  on  a  clothes  line.  My  regards  to  your 
father  and  mother.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  C.  BECKWITH. 


WYOMING   PIONEER   EXPERIENCES 

By  A.   L.  BROCK 

Februarv,   1923 

I. 

I  will  begin  my  series  of  articles  by  giving 
the  historical  origin  of  Wyoming.  It  was 
admitted  as  a  Territory  in  1868  and  as  a 
State  in  1890.  It  contains  about  ninety-seven 
thousand  square  miles  and  has  wonderful 
mineral  resources  consisting  of  iron,  copper, 
soda,  oil  and  immense  coal  deposits.  Agri- 
cultural development  is  dependent  mainly  up- 
on irrigation,  although  there  are  large  areas 
now  farmed  by  other  methods.  This  is  a 
wonderful  stock  country.  The  grasses  are 
very  nutritious  and  stock  of  all  kinds  de- 
velop wonderfully  well  in  this  state.  The 
early  settlers  depended  altogether  on  the 
range  for  their  large  herds  the  year  around, 
cutting  native  hay  for  their  riding,  driving 
and  draft  horses  during  the  winter  months. 
This  hay  is  very  nutritious  and  no  grain  is 
required. 

The  climatic  condition  varies  according  to 
location.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  there  is 
very  little  snow  fall,  in  others  it  is  very 
heavy.  In  some  parts  it  is  very  windy  com- 
pared with  other  sections.  This  being  the 
case,  the  snow  is  blown  off  the  hills  and  high 
ground  leaving  the  grass  so  the  stock  can 
have  good  grazing.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  they  depend  largely  on  the  chinook 
winds  which  are  always  warm,  to  remove  the 
snow.  I  have  known  the  chinook  winds  to 
remove  six  or  eight  inches  of  snow  off  of 
a  large  area  of  country  in  a  few  hours,  leav- 
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ing  the  ground  covered  with  water  in  many 
places.  This  explains  why  stock  can  winter 
on  this  nutritious  grass  that  cured  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  altitude  on  these 
grazing  areas  varies  from  thirty-five  hundred 
to  seven  thousand  feet  and  higher  than  this 
in  the  mountains.  It  gets  very  cold  here  at 
times,  the  thermometer  registering  forty  de- 
grees below  zero  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry  and 
the  cold  is  not  so  noticeable  as  in  lower  and 
damper  states.  As  a  rule  there  is  very  little 
wind  when  it  is  real  cold.  We  don't  antici- 
pate very  much  cold  weather  before  Christ- 
mas. The  fall  of  the  year  is  usually  very 
nice. 

Wyoming  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  adopt  Woman  Suffrage. 
In  Missouri  I  once  did  roam, 
But  here  in  Wyoming  is  now  my  home. 
I  wanted  to  come  West,  a  new  country  to 

see, 
When  I  landed  in  Wyoming  it  looked  good 

to  me. 
I  pitched  my  tent  and  set  the  stakes  well, 
What   the   future  would  be   I   couldn't  then 

tell. 
At  times  I  was  discouraged  and  blue 
But  soon   I  realized  that  wouldn't  do. 
I  was  fully  determined  to  work  to  win, 
To  fail  would  be  a  sin. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  it  is  some  fun 
When  you  realize  you  have  won. 
II 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  various  cow 
outfits  start  out  with  their  cowboys  for  the 
general  spring  round  up.  Each  ontfit  con- 
sists of  a  foreman,  a  round  up  cook,  a  wagon 
loaded  with  supplies  and  drawn  by  four 
horses  that  the  cook  is  supposed  to  drive 
while  moving  from  place  to  place.  There 
is  an  additional  wagon  called  the  bed  wagon. 
This  is  to  haul  the  beds  of  the  cowboys 
which  consist  of  a  few  blankets  and  sougans 
enclosed  in  a  tarpaulin.  They  spread  their 
bed  on  the  ground  when  they  were  ready 
to  retire  and  rolled  it  up  with  two  straps 
buckled  around  it  when  ready  to  move.  They 
had  no  tents  and  their  beds  were  wet  at 
times  for  several  days  and  sometimes  weeks 
at  a  time. 

There  was  also  a  day  and  night  horse 
wrangler  and  twenty  or  thirty  cowboys.  Each 
cowboy  was  supposed  to  have  nine  or  more 
head  of  horses.  There  were  more  or  less 
reps  with  each  wagon  from  other  outfits  to 
gather  and  take  back  cattle  to  their  own 
range  that  had  strayed  away  during  the  win- 
ter. This  was  called  the  general  spring  round 
up  when  they  branded  the  calves  and  endea- 
vored to  get  the  various  brands  of  cattle  on 
their  own  range.  Later  they  would  have 
their  beef  round  up  and  more  calf  branding. 

Each  cowboy  was  supposed  to  stand  night 
guard  from  two  to  three  hours,  depending 
on  circumstances.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  cook  would  be  up  getting  the 
breakfast  ready  and  a  little  later  would  call 
"Roll  out"  or  "Come  and  get  it."  By  the 
time  they  got  through  eating  breakfast,  which 
would  be  about  daylight,  the  night  wrangler 
would  be  in  with  the  horses.  The  horses 
are    put    into   a   corral    consisting   of   a   rope 


fastened  to  posts  driven  in  the  ground  and 
stayed  with  guy  ropes.  After  each  cowboy 
has  roped,  bridled  and  saddled  his  horse  they 
start  out  on  the  long  circle  to  make  the  drive, 
and  probably  ready  for  a  ten  o'clock  meal. 
After  changing  horses  the  herd  is  worked, 
calves  branded  and  the  cattle  they  wish  to 
hold  are  put  into  the  day  herd  and  probably 
another  move  is  made.  The  cook  some- 
times moves  several  miles  after  breakfast  and 
has  dinner  ready  on  time. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  watch  the  pitch- 
ing horses  at  times  when  they  are  saddled 
of  a  cool  morning.  The  cowboys  are,  as  a 
rule,  a  jolly,  good  natured  lot  of  fellows  and 
will  give  up  their  last  dollar  to  help  a  friend. 

From  some  localities  cattle  had  to  be 
trailed  several  hundred  miles  to  a  shipping 
point  but  when  properly  handled  would  gain 
in  weight  while  being  trailed  to  the  railroad. 

The  Cook's  Call 
Roll  out!     Come  and  get  your  feed. 
The  horses  are  in  so  saddle  your  steed. 
Go  on  the  circle  and  get  out  of  my  way. 
I  have  to  move,  yes  ten  miles  they  say. 
Say  boys,  watch  Johnny  mount  Old  Blue, 
He  is  a  hard  one,  a  regular  hoodoo. 
Watch  him  pitch  and  hear  him  bawl. 
Alas!     Poor  Johnny  got  a  fall. 
Whoop!     Hurrah!     Try  him  again,   I  think 

you  will  stay. 
Don't  spoil  the  horse  by  letting  him  have  his 

way. 
Eaugh,  says  Johnny,  you  pin  heads,  laugh, 
You  fellows  couldn't  ride  a  bucking  calf. 
I  will  show  you  boys  what  I  can  do 
By  riding  to  a  finish  the  outlawed  Blue. 
Ill 

Horses  were  handled  similar  to  cattle  but 
didn't  scatter  over  as  large  an  area  and  were 
usually  brought  to  the  ranch  where  suitable 
corrals  were  provided  for  separating  and 
holding  them  while  branding  the  colts  and 
sorting  out  horses  belonging  to  other  parties. 
For  this  work  it  required  saddle  horses  with 
speed  and  endurance  and  riders  that  knew 
how  to  save  their  horses  and  at  the  same 
time  get  results. 

Handling  sheep  is  quite  different  from  cat- 
tle or  horses.  It  is  a  trade  of  itself.  They 
are  handled  in  bands  of  twenty-five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  head.  One  herder  for  each 
band  and  one  camp  tender  for  two  herds. 
Each  herder  had  a  wagon  fitted  out  with  a 
stove,  cooking  utensils,  supplies,  a  bed,  slid- 
ing table,  cupboard,  sliding  drawers  and  many 
other  conveniences.  The  wagon  box  extend- 
ed over  the  wheels  at  each  side  and  a  top 
with  a  door  at  the  front  and  a  window  at  the 
back  was  made  by  stretching  two  layers  of 
heavy  canvas  with  blankets  between  over 
bows.  These  wagons  are  very  comfortable. 
The  camp  tender  moves  these  wagons  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  sheep  on 
good  feed  and  keeps  the  wagons  supplied 
with  provisions,  wood  and  water.  The  sheep 
require  no  water  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground.  For  this  the  camp  tender  has  a 
separate  wagon,  a  team  and  saddle  horse, 
but  his  wagon  not  being  equipped  to  live 
in,  he  camps  with  one  of  the  herders.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  wagons  are  placed 
near  a  high  hill  or  cut  bank  for   protection 
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for  the  sheep  against  storms.  During  lamb- 
ing season  several  extra  men  are  required. 
The  herd  is  worked  off  of  the  bed  ground 
each  morning  and  the  ewes  with  young  lambs 
are  left  together  and  a  day  or  two  later  put  in 
with  older  lambs  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  for  a  herder  and  when  the  lambs  are 
old  enough  several  of  these  small  bands  are 
put  into  one  herd.  The  main  herd  is  moved 
from  place  to  place  until  the  lambing  is  over. 
Lambs  dropped  during  the  day  are  put  into 
small  bunches.  Flags  and  lanterns  are  put 
out  to  protect  them  from  coyottes  and  with 
some  of  the  bunches  that  are  being  made  up 
a  herder  carries  his  bed  on  a  horse  to  the 
sheep,  unrolls  it  and  sleeps  where  the  sheep 
are.  During  the  lambing  season  there  is  a 
cook  and  wagon  where  several  of  the  lambers 
take  their  meals. 

After  lambing  and  shearing  the  herds  are 
usually  taken  to  the  mountains  for  the  sum- 
mer or  until  shipping  time.  The  sheep  are 
branded  with  some  kind  of  a  paint  brand 
so  they  can  separate  them  in  case  of  a  mix 
with  other  herds.  In  case  of  a  mix  they  are 
taken  to  a  sheep  corral  provided  with  a  chute 
and  dodge  gate  where  they  are  separated  ac- 
cording  to    brands. 

IV 

Outside  of  the  small  towns  the  people 
largely  consisted  of  the  owners  of  cow 
ranches  and  their  cowboys.  There  were  not 
many  families  living  on  ranches  near  me 
when  I  located  here.  Consequently  there 
were  notfjnany  women.  The  cowboys  spent 
most  of  tHeir  time  at  the  cow  ranches  during 
the  winter  and  riding  the  range  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  During  the 
winter  they  would  visit  back  and  forth  among 
the  various  cow  ranches  and  amuse  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  When  some  settler 
and  his  wife  would  give  a  dance  they  would 
be  on  hand  neatly  dressed  and  well  behaved 
in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The  good  ladies 
would  each  bring  a  liberal  supply  of  pies, 
cake  and  other  good  edibles.  They  would 
dance  until  midnight,  the  big  eat  would  then 
be  in  order,  after  which  the  dance  would 
begin  again  and  last  until  after  daylight. 
They  would  then  eat  breakfast  and  probably 
have  a  few  more  dances  and  go  home.  They 
would  have  some  secluded  place  to  put  the 
sleeping  children  and  by  waiting  until  after 
daylight  to  start  home  the  parents  would 
avoid  a  mix  up  with  the  youngsters.  '  Mrs. 
Brock  and  I  don't  dance  but  would  attend 
the  dances  and  enjoy  meeting  the  people. 
There  never  lived  any  better  neighbors  than 
the  pioneer  people.  It  was  quite  common  to 
go  fifty  miles  to  a  dance  and  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  few  young  girls  they  were  the 
belles  of  the  country  and  it  was  really  very 
amusing  to  see  how  polite  the  cowboys 
would  be.  I  must  say  these  were  good  old 
days  when  each  and  every  one  was  inter- 
ested in  the  others  welfare  and  no  one  was 
deprived  of  hospitality  on  account  of  not 
having  met  before.  If  a  person  drove  up  to 
a  ranch  occupied  by  a  stranger  the  proprie- 
tor would  come  out  and  after  addressing  you 
would  say,  "Get  out  and  come  in,"  and  when 
you  went  to  leave  (which  might  be  the  next 
day)  he  would  say,  "Call  again  any  time  you 

.,-»   ;„    ffric   nart   of   the   country.'' 


Our  country  picnics  on  Fourth  of  July 
were  great  events.  I  have  attended  when 
there  was  hot  barbecued  beef  and  fresh  fried 
trout  for  every  person  present,  speaking, 
horse  racing,  dancing  and  other  amusements 
during  the  day  and  a  dance  at  night.  Many 
brought  their  tents  and  camp  beds  with  them, 
prepared  to  stay  over  a  day  or  two.  It  was 
a  very_  common  thing  to  see  a  man  taking 
care  of  the  children  while  his  wife  was  en- 
joying the  dance  and  when  night  came  the 
camp  beds  were  unrolled  and  the  youngsters 
put  to  bed.  When  the  parents  got  tired  and 
sleepy  they  too  would  retire  and  the  next 
day  have  a  good  time  visiting  with  their 
neighbors.  Many  of  them  had  probably 
come  forty  or  fifty  miles  or  more. 
V 

When  I  came  here  this  was  a  great  game 
country.  The  low  lands  were  practically  cov- 
ered with  antelope,  especially  on  the  plains. 
Black  tail  deer  were  quite  plentiful  in  the 
rough  and  hilly  sections  and  some  mountain 
sheep  but  they  were  principally  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  were  sage  chickens  all  over 
Wyoming  and  some  willow  grouse.  This 
had  been  a  great  buffalo  country  but  there 
were  not  many  left  when  I  came  here.  The 
Big  Horn  Mountains  near  me  were  covered 
with  elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  bear,  wolves, 
coyotes,  foxes,  lions,  etc.  Beaver  were  nu- 
merous along  the  streams.  Hunting  for 
hides,  meat  and  sport  by  settlers,  Indians 
and  tourists  killed  the  game  off  pretty  fast. 
We  had  wild  meat  the  year  around  and  quite 
an  assortment. 

We  seldom  salted  our  meat  until  we  were 
ready  to  cook  it.  In  this  climate  of  dry, 
pure  air,  meat  will  keep  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  if  it  is  hung  up  so  the  air  can 
get  to  it  but  will  spoil  if  piled  together.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  by  setting  a  perpen- 
dicular pole  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  with  a 
pulley  at  the  top  and  a  rope  to  pull  the  meat 
near  the  top  of  the  pole,  the  meat  will  keep 
fresh  for  several  days.  It  would  be  above 
the  llies  and  the  sun  seemed  to  dry  it  and 
form  a  crush  on  the  outside.  Beef  can  be 
kept  in  the  same  manner.  The  cattle  men 
had  beef  but  very  few  settlers  owned  cattle, 
not  so  much  as  a  milk  cow  and  so  the  wild 
game  was  quite  a  help  to  the  new  settler, 
but  it  was  some  times  hard  to  get  enough 
other  necessities  to  add  to  the  fresh  meat. 
There  were  very  few  hogs  in  this  section  of 
the  country  at  that  time  and  poultry  was 
very  scarce.  It  was  almost  a  year  before 
I  bought  my  first  poultry  and  almost  two 
years  before  I  got  my  first  milk  cow.  Two 
of  the  stock  men  were  kind  enough  to  loan 
me  some  milk  cows  but  wouldn't  sell  one 
here  at  home  on  account  of  the  brand. 

The  deer  meat  is  good  and  the  elk  is  fine 
But    if   you    want    mountain    sheep   you    will 

have  to  climb. 
Out  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains 
There   is  where  the  antelope  range. 
VI 
When    I    came   to   Wyoming   our    supplies 
were    hauled   in    with    horses,   mules   and   ox 
teams    from    Rock    Creek,    a    small    railroad 
station    on    the    Union    Pacific   Railroad   two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  south  and  east  of 
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Buffalo.  Some  of  our  freight  was  hauled 
from  Custer  Junction  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
zinc  north  and  west  of  Buffalo.  The  rates, 
were  during  the  summer  months,  about  one 
bent  per  mile  per  one  hundred  pounds  and 
|more  during  the  winter. 

The  horse  and  mule  outfits  consisted  of 
eight  to  ten  head  and  three  wagons.  Each 
animal  was  supposed  to  draw  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  and  in  addition  to  this  the  feed  con- 
sumed during  the  trip. 

The  ox  teams  consisted  of  from  seven  to 
nine  yoke  of  cattle  and  three  wagons  and 
kvere  handled  quite  differently  from  the 
horses  or  mules.  With  cattle  they  would 
pnake  what  they  called  a  breakfast  drive, 
then  lay  over  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
drive  until  after  night  for  the  afternoon  drive. 
|A  well  equipped  outfit  would  have  a  wagon 
boss,  cook,  and  day  and  night  herder.  One 
(outfit  I  knew  had  one  hundred  and  twenty 
loxen.  The  horse  and  mule  outfits  did  their 
own  cooking  and  horse  wrangling. 

In    1886  the   freight   was   hauled  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  from  Douglas  which  was 
the  terminus  of  the  North  Western  Railroad, 
and    later    from    Casper,    a    distance    of    one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.     In  1891  the  Bur- 
lington   Railroad    was    completed    to    within 
eighty-five  miles  of  Buffalo.     The  freighting 
was  then  changed  to  the   Burlington,  which 
later  built  on  through  and  connected  up  with 
the  Northern  Pacific,  running  to  within  thir- 
ty-five miles  of   Buffalo.     We  freighted  our 
supplies  from  this  point  until  the  Wyoming 
Railway  built  from  Clearmont  to  Buffalo. 
Whoa  now  Rock,  and  whoa  now  Rowdy! 
Move  along!     The  sky  is  cloudy, 
I  feel  the  mist  and  see  the  rain. 
The  mud  will  be  bad  for  this  train. 
I  am  hungry,  yes  I  am, 

And  would  like  a  biscuit  and  a  slice  of  ham. 
Were  it  not  for  my  sweetheart  back  home 
I  would  quit  this  job  and  begin  to  roam. 
I  am  making  some  money,  yes  I  am, 
And  saving  it,  yes  all  I  can. 
I  will  take  it  back  home,  you  bet  your  life. 
I  am  saving  it  for  the  girl  I  want  for  a  wife. 
Poor   fellow,   he   is   homesick   and   love   sick, 

the  symptoms   I  know, 
But  he  will  recover  if  back  home  he  will  go. 
VII 

I  left  Versailles,  Morgan  County,  Missouri, 
July  10,  1884.  Having  developed  strong  sym- 
ptoms of  lung  trouble  I  decided  to  go  to  a 
high,  dry  climate.  After  reaching  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  by  rail,  D.  C.  Brown  (who  had 
accompanied  me  from  Versailles)  and  I 
bought  two  saddle  horses,  bridles,  saddles, 
some  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  provisions 
and  two  guns  and  started  northwest,  carry- 
ing all  of  our  equipment  on  our  two  saddle 
horses,  camping  out  at  night  with  no  tent. 
After  traveling  three  hundred  miles  horse- 
back we  arrived  at  Buffalo,  Johnson  County, 
Wyoming,  and  located  ten  miles  south  of 
Buffalo,  August  1,  1884.  In  September  I 
went  to  Cheyenne  where  I  met  my  wife  and 
child.  After  loading  a  four  horse  team  with 
supplies  we  started  to  our  homestead  three 
hundred  miles  away.  We  made  the  trip  in 
ten  days,  reaching  our  homestead  October  12, 
1884. 


We  pitched  our  tent  and  started  on  the 
ground  floor  to  grow  up  with  the  country. 
The  first  thing  was  to  build  a  house.  I  soon 
had  a  one  room  cabin  built  of  pine  logs  haul- 
ed from  the  mountains,  not  showy  but  very 
comfortable.  I  bought  a  second  hand  cook- 
ing stove  that  had  been  hauled  by  an  emi- 
grant from  Colorado.  Out  of  rough  pine 
lumber  I  made  some  furniture  consisting  of 
bedsteads,  tables,  cupboard  and  some  chairs 
and  like  the  cabin  they  were  not  fancy  to 
look  at  but  very  useful  and  comfortable. 
It  is  wonderful  what  an  ingenious  woman  can 
do  to  make  a  home  look  neat  and  tidy  with 
home  made  furniture.  Mrs.  Brock  can  give 
you  some  pointers  along  these  lines. 

I  began  to  imprcve  in  health  but  improv- 
ing my  ranch  and  paying  out  money  with  no 
income  made  the  sides  of  my  pocket  book 
finally  touch  absolutely  empty.  Well  it  is 
hard  to  down  a  Missouriaiv  and  keep  him 
down.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  done 
quickly.  I  would  get  out  dry  pine  log  fence 
posts,  corral  poles  and  fence  stays  for  cow 
ranches,  trade  timbers  for  outlawed  horses, 
break  them  to  work  ana  sell  them  for  work 
horses,  and  in  this  way  get  b^ead  in  the 
house.  When  I  speak  of  a  horse  as  an  out- 
law I  mean  a  horse  that  is  dangerous  to  ride. 
1  took  contracts  fencing  land  and  getting  out 
timbers  for  various  things.  I  took  a  con- 
tract to  fence  three  sections  of  land,  furnish 
the  posts  and  do  the  work,  the  land  owner 
furnished  the  wire  and  in  addition  to  this  I 
got  out  telegraph  poles  for  over  one  hundred 
miles.  My  pocket  book  began  to  look  normal 
again.  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  business  men  of  the  county  and 
had  some  credit  at  the  store  and  bank  and 
had  lots  of  business.  I  sold  my  ranch,  bought 
another  and  went  into  the  horse  business. 
Later  I  added  sheep  by  taking  them  on  shares 
and  to  these  I  added  cattle.  I  had  been 
rather  active  in  politics  and  was  elected 
County  Commissioner  and  re-elected  at  the 
expiration  of  my  first  term.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  my  second  term  I  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  Later  on  I  was  again  elect- 
ed for  the  four  year  term  as  County  Com- 
missioner and  again  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  1912.  Since  that  time  I  have  refused  all 
offers  to  accept  an  office.  I  never  asked  for 
an  office  nor  asked  any  one  to  vote  for  me. 

VIII 

I  could  relate  enough  personal  experiences 
to  make  a  large  book  but  will  give  them  to 
you  in  a  condensed  form.  I  have  previously 
outlined  to  you  the  methods  and  customs  of 
handling  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  I  have 
had  experience  in  each  line  of  cow  work  from 
cowboy  to  foreman  and  general  manager.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  sleep  in  a  wet  bed  and 
know  how  a  fellow  feels  getting  out  of  his 
bed  when  the  night  is  dark  and  the  rain  com- 
ing down,  my  horse  and  saddle  wet,  the  cat- 
tle restless  and  the  night  so  dark  you  didn't 
know  when  your  horse  might  step  into  a 
prairie  dog  or  badger  hole  and  turn  over  with 
you,  but  these  things  are  a  part  of  the  trade. 

I  have  handled  all  parts  of  the  horse  busi- 
ness and  there  is  no  part  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness that  I  haven't  taken  part  in.  I  was  in 
the   sheep   business   almost   twenty-six  years 
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and  sometimes  had  four  winter  bands  or 
about  twelve  thousand  head  and  to  this  would 
be  added  the  lamb  crop  for  the  summer  or 
until  shipping  time.  I  handled  horses  for 
many  years  and  am  still  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. I  know  what  it  is  to  make  long  rides 
and  drives  and  know  what  it  means  for  a 
running  horses  to  turn  over  and  fall  on  me. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  rope  and  tie  down  horses 
and  cattle,  to  ride  pitching  horses  and  to  be 
mounted  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  a  runaway 
bronc.  I  have  experienced  the  sensation  of 
laying  out  over  night  with  blanket  and  slicker 
for  a  bed  and  a  saddle  for  a  pillow  and  noth- 
ing to  eat.  It  won't  do  for  me  to  go  into  the 
details  of  my  personal  experiences  for  it 
would  take  too  long  to  tell  it  and  no  one  ex- 


cept  those  who  have  had  similar  experiences 
can  realize  the  danger  and  hardships  that  we 
sometimes  had  to  contend  with.  While  I 
have  a  few  scars  as  reminders,  yet  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  I  am  still  in  the  ring. 
Since  coming  to  Wyoming  I  have  crossed 
the  United  States  from  the  Aaltntic  to  the 
Pacific  east  and  west,  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  north  and  south.  My  family  spent 
four  years  in  California  where  the  orange 
blossoms  grow.  I  was  with  them  during  the 
winter  months,  but  Mrs.  Brock  and  I  often 
speak  of  the  good  old  days  when  our  ranch 
was  like  a  free  hotel  for  all  comers  and  goers. 
It  is  with  pleasant  memories  we  think  of 
some  of  our  pioneer  days. 
February,  1923. 
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Stone,  Mrs.  Charles 2  films  of  interior  of  old  Chinese  Joss-House  in  Evanston,  Wyo. 

2  blue  prints  of  street  scene  in  Evanston  on  Chinese  New  Year. 

Ruff    Mrs.  H.  A 2  photos  of  Chinese  men  residents  in  Evanston. 

Watts    Mr.  A.  E Gun  collection;  two  wood  carvings  by  Indian  boy. 

Hoyt    Mr.  Percy Framed  Union  Paicfic  Folder,  November  2nd,  1873. 

Framed  picture  Alert  Hose  Company,  1877-1890. 

Bonsel,  Mr.  W.  A One  buffalo  horn. 

Logan,  Mr.  E.  A Picture  of  Chief  Washakie. 

Picture  of  Cheyenne  in  1915. 

Sherman,  Mr.  J.  G Tomb-stone  date  1857,  from  ruins  of  old  Fort  Laramie. 

Jones    Lena  Lukens Blue  heron  killed  on  Little  Bear  Creek,  Wyoming. 

Cole,  Mr.  C.  W Picture  Durant  Fire  Company,  1868-1905. 

Buffalo  skull,  found  near  Cheyenne. 

Whisler,  Virgil  Indian  arrow  head,  found  near  Pine  Bluffs. 

Hebard,'  Dr.  G.  R Kodak  Pictures. 

Purchase 2  Kodak  Pictures. 

Stafford,  Charles  1  Kodak  Picture 
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R.  B.  Brown  and  pupils....  Souvenir  History  of  Jackson  Hole. 

Kuykendall,  Mr.  H.  L Original  Manuscript. 

Wagner,  Mr.  Henry  (Jr.)  Original  Manuscript. 

Fourt,  Mr.  E.  H Original  Manuscript. 

Spaeth,  Miss   Elizabeth....  Original  Manuscript. 

Bartley,  Mr.  E.  T Hopper  Diary,  1863. 

Bruce,  Mr.  Robert  Wyoming  Historical  Sketch. 

Chapman,  Mr.  M.  A Two  photostat  copies  of  legal  documents  1792,  1850. 

Skepper,  J.  W Letters. 

Hunton,  Mr.  John  Letter — Coutant  to  Hunton. 

Gordon,  Mr.  J.  H Original  Poem. 

Shipp,  Mr.  E.  R Original  Poem. 

Hunter,   Mrs Original  Poem. 

Missouri  Historical 

Society   "Journey  to  Rocky  Mountains  1839" — Dr.  Wizlineus. 

"Three  Years  Among  Indians  and  Mexicans" — James. 

(Drumm)  "Luttig's  Journal  of  a  Fur  Trading  Expedition,"  in  1812-1813. 

Brown,  Mr.  Jesse  "The  Black  Hills  Trails,"  by  Brown  &  Willard. 

Snow,  Mrs.  W.  E Manuscript. 

Owen,  C.  M 2  Original  Manuscripts. 

Purchased  by  the  Department 

Crofut's  Transcontinental  Pacific  Tourist,"  1868-1869. 
Photostat  records  and  maps  of  early  Forts  in  Wyoming  in  1868-1869. 
Gift- 
Freeman,  Luther  Original  Army  Letter. 

Loans 

Thompson,  Mr.  C.  M Certificate  of  characters,  1774. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  B.  B Old  legal  document,  1786. 

Gifts —  Miscellaneous 

Holland,  Mr.  Al Cheyenne  in  1888.     (pamphlet.) 

Schilling,  Mrs.  Fred Advertising  posters  display. 

Coble,  Mrs.  John  List  of  Wyoming  Resorts  and  ranches.  .     „  . 
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.  Meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion  at  Bismarck,  North  Dakota, 
on  July  4th,  1889 


All  the  noted  Sioux  chiefs  at  Standing  Rock  were 
invited  to  attend  and  be  the  guests  of  the  city  and  take 
part  in  the  parade.  The  following  chiefs  were  in  the 
parade:  Chief  Gall,  Rain-in-the-Face,  John  Grass, 
Goose,  Mad  Bear,  Running  Antelope,  Black  Bull,  Cir- 
cling Bear,  Crow  Eagle,  Flying  Bye,  Sitting  Bull,  Two 
Bear,  Long  Dog,  Fire  Cloud,  Long  Feather,  Low  Dog, 
Crow  King,  High  Bear,  Gray  Eagle,  Crow,  Fool  Thun- 
der, Red  Horse  and  Red  Fish. 

Major  McLoughlin  was  in  command  of  the  chiefs 
and  dressed  Hairy  Chin  to  appear  as  Uncle  Sam  and 
to  lead  the  parade.  Two  days  after  they  had  returned 
to  Standing  Rock,  Hairy  Chin  died.  He  was  a  brother 
to  Chief  Long  Dog.  The  Indians  claimed  he  dressed 
and  appeared  as  Uncle  Sam,  which  was  bad  medicine, 
and  was  the  cause  of  Hairy  Chin  taking  that  old  trail 
to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Never  again  will  they 
get  a  Sioux  to  parade  as 
Uncle  Sam.  While  at 
Bismarck  they  were 
looked  after  by  D.  F. 
Barry.  He  feared  per- 
haps he  had  over-fed 
them — the  end  of  Hairy 
Chin. 


D.  F.  BARRY 

Photographer  of  Noted  Indians 
1312  Tower  Ave. 

SUPERIOR,  WISCONSIN 


D.  F.  BARRY 
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THE  FREIGHTING  BUSINESS 

As  early  as  1856  freighting  supplies  to  the  Government  Posts  on  the 
Plains  with  ox  teams  was  a  very  extensive  business.  The  Plains  so  called 
included  all  the  country  West  of  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  West  to  the  Pacific  Coast — freighting  was  more  than  doubled  in  1859 
on  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Pike  's  Peak  Country  and  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  1860  the  business  became  immense;  one  traveling 
the  roads  would  scarcely  be  out  of  sight  of  teams  at  any  time  during 
green  grass  season.  Such  was  the  case  on  most  all  the  roads  leading 
across  the  Plains,  especially  the  route  up  the  South  Platte  River  and 
especially  West  of,  and  on  above  the  junctions  of  the  roads  from  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  Atchison,  Kansas,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Nebraska  City 
and  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  main  junction  was  10  miles  below  old  Fort 
Kearney,  Nebraska.  Up  to  1868  the  business  became  very  general  and 
very  profitable — prices  for  hauling  freight  depended  on  the  bulk,  bulkey 
freight  as  high  as  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  100  pounds  for  100  miles  heavy 
freight  as  high  as  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  per  100  miles — teams  have 
been  known  to  pay  for  themselves  in  a  trip,  and  it  necessarily  should 
pay  well,  for  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  were  very  troublesome  after 
1864,  and  during  that  year  the  freighters  and  travelers  were  attacked 
on  some  part  of  ''each  road  almost  daily  the  North  and  South  Platte 
Routes,  the  Smokey  Hill  route  and  the  Arkansas  or  Southpass  route,  '* 
on  each  of  those  routes  the  travelers  suffered  very  much.  Indians  would 
dash  upon  a  train  from  their  concealment  and  fire  as  they  made  a  circle 
and  dash  out  of  sight  and  repeat  such  dashes  as  long  as  they  had  any 
hope  of  success,  occsionally  killing  or  wounding  herders  and  men  at  the 
train  and  running  off  stock;  many  a  train  has  been  left  without  stock 
to  move  it  for  weeks.  Often  trains  would  travel  double  file  for  safety — 
all  trains  have  a  right  and  left  wing — a  full  train  consisted  of  26  wagons; 
in  corralling  the  cattle  on  the  right  wing  "Cattle  were  harnessed  to  pass 
to  the  right  of  the  wagon  in  front  placing  the  near  front  wheel  in  two 
to  five  feet  of  the  off  hind  wheel  thereby  making  with  the  left  wing, 
corralling  in  the  same  way  each  making  a  half  circle,  2  half  circles 
are  formed  in  which  to  yoke  up  the  cattle — or  mules  and  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack by  Indians  the  wagon  boss  will  reverse  the  two  wings  by  corralling 
each  wing  on  opposite  sides  reversing  them  and  the  cattle  being  ironed 
fast  on  the  inside  of  carroll  thus  protecting  the  stock  and  men  from  the 
fire  of  the  Indians — often  men  have  been  killed  or  wounded  and  stock 
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killed,  though  many  an  attack  has  been  repulsed  so  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously that  Indians  would  soon  withdraw;  it  was  customary  for  each 
teamster  to  have  his  gun  and  ammunition  strapped  on  the  side  of  his 
wagon  and  ready  at  all  times.  I  was  with  my  cattle  train  attacked  sev- 
eral times  by  Indians  on  the  plains  but  only  twice  that  they  gave  me 
anything  of  a  contested  battle;  one  of  those  times  was  in  1864  near 
O 'Fallon's  Bluffs  on  South  Platte.  I  had  my  cattle  corralled  on  the  in- 
side of  corrall  and  after  5  hours  the  redskins  withdrew  with  but  little 
damage  to  us,  save  three  steers.  We  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  we  killed 
or  wounded  3  Indians  but  who  was  carried  off  by  their  friends — another 
time  I  with  my  train  was  attacked  near  Bunker  Hill  Station  on  the  road 
from  Ft.  Hastings  to  Fort  Hayes,  Kansas.  My  men  having  their  guns 
handy  and  prompt  use  of  them  after  corralling  with  cattle  inside — caused 
the  Eeds  to  withdraw  after  making  3  dashes  leaving  us  unharmed. — A. 
W.  Haygood. 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN   OLD  FREIGHTER 

About  fifty  years  ago,  in  company  with  my  boy  chum,  and  man 
friend,  Daniel  Weller,  I  left  Michigan,  bound  for  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
My  brother,  then  living  in  Kansas,  had  wrtten  me  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  that  State;  having  been  swindled  out  of  every  thing  he  had  through 
buying  a  farm  on  the  Neosho  river. 

Said  farm  having  proved  to  be,  a  part  of  said  river,  for  about  six 
weeks  of  the  year.  On  hearng  from  me,  that  I  would  soon  be  starting 
west,  he  proposed  that  we  meet  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  outfitted  there 
for  a  trip  across  the  plains.  As  an  outcome  of  this  arrangement,  the 
three  of  us  left  Lincoln  with  a  four  horse  team,  bound  for  Wyoming. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  out  from  Lincoln,  we  fell  in  with  an 
emigrant  train  headed  for  the  State  of  Washington.  The  men  of  the 
party,  held  a  meeting,  and  voted  to  allow  us  to  join  the  train,  on  con- 
dition that  we  do  our  share  of  guard  duty,  obey  the  Captain,  and  con- 
form to  the  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  outfit.  Well  we  had  no 
better  sense  than  to  join  them.  We  could  have  made  much  better  time, 
and  kept  our  stock  in  better  condition,  if  we  had  continued  to  travel  by 
ourselves.  This  train  was  made  up  of  forty  wagons,  with  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  families.  Every  night  before  going  to  bed,  the  men  would 
bring  in  their  stock,  and  lock  them  to  the  wagon  wheels.  We  either 
hobbled  our  horses,  or  picketed  them  out,  and  left  them  out  through  the 
night.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  train,  were  seventh  day  Advents,  some 
of  them  were  Sunday  people,  and  some  didn't  seem  to  have  any  religion, 
so  that  you  could  notice  it.  The  Advents  wouldn't  travel  on  Saturday, 
and  the  Sunday  people  wouldn't  travel  on  Sunday,  so  we  had  to  lie  over 
two  days  of  every  week.  Our  fellow  travelers  were,  for  the  most  part 
a  jolly  lot  of  people,  and  we  got  along  with  them  fine.  There  was  one 
man,  however,  that  was  just  a  chronic  crank.  I  will  call  him  Seabold 
(though  that  was  not  his  name).     Nothing  was  ever  done  right.     We  nev- 
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er  started  early  enough,  and  we  never  drove  late  enough,  or  made  camp 
in  the  right  place.  One  day  Dan  killed  a  jackrabbit,  and  we  cooked  it 
for  supper.  Mr.  Seabold  came  by  as  we  were  eating,  and  we  asked  him 
to  sit  in  and  join  us.  "Why, "  said  he,  "I'd  just  as  soon  eat  Crow  as 
jackrabbit."  "Well,"  said  I,  "that's  just  as  any  one's  been  raised. 
I'd  sooner  eat  rabbit."  "Young  man,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  under- 
stand, that  I  wasn't  raised  on  crow."  "That  will  be  all  right,"  said  I, 
"neither  was  I  raised  on  jack  rabbit;  but  it  seems  to  be  rather  an  agree- 
able change  from  pancakes  straight,  and  I  reckon  we  '11  take  a  chance 
and  finish  it." 

One  day  we  came  in  sight  of  Elk  Mountain,  which,  at  that  time  had 
considerable  snow  showing  up  on  the  side  facing  us.  Mr.  Seabold  was  so 
disgusted  with  the  sight  of  snow  in  the  summer  time,  that  he  got  his  wife 
to  drive  the  team,  and  he  crawled  back  in  the  wagon,  and  went  to  sleep. 
After  a  few  hours  he  woke  up,  and  lifting  the  wagon  sheet,  at  the  side, 
looked  out.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I'm  glad  we  got  by  that  d d  snow- 
bank."    "No,"  said  Mrs.  Seabold,  "you  may  as  well  go  back  to  sleep 

for  that  d d  snowbank,  is  right  there  ahead  of  us  where  it's  been  all 

day."  We  were  traveling  on  the  Bitter  Creek  trail;  but  left  the  wagon 
train  at  Pinegrove,  and  crossed  over  to  Eawlins,  and  from  there  through 
Whisky  Gap,  and  struck  the  old  Mormon  trail  below  Three  Crossings,  on 
the  Sweetwater  river.  There  was  no  direct  road  from  Eawlins  to  Lan- 
der, at  that  time,  and  it  was  a  very  round-about  way  we  had  to  go. 

At  Bellsprings,  sixteen  miles  out  from  Eawlins,  we  came  upon  the 
camp  of  four  prospectors  bound  for  the  Bighorn  Mountains.  We  were 
glad  to  join  forces  with  them,  for  we  had  to  pass  through  the  Arapahoe 
country,  and  those  Indians  were  some  hostile,  at  that  time.  The  four 
prospectors  were  all  Germans,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  they  were  as 
fine  a  lot  of  men  as  I  ever  met,  or  wish  to  meet. 

Two  of  our  new  friends,  rode  about  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the 
teams  and  one  of  them  rode  about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  We 
carried  plenty  of  water  in  kegs,  and  would  stop  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  cook  our  supper,  and  then  move  on  to  a  suitable  place  for 
the  night  camp.  We  never  had  any  fire  in  the  evening;  but  would  build 
a  fire  in  the  morning  to  cook  our  breakfast.  At  Three  Crossings  we  came 
upon  a  smoldering  Camp  Fire,  and  the  signs  indicated  that  quite  a  large 
party  of  Indians  had  camped  there  the  night  before.  Their  trail  led 
away  from  the  river  toward  Poison  Creek.  Our  "Van  guard,"  as  we 
called  the  two  horsemen  who  rode  ahead  of  the  teams,  followed  their 
trail  until  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had  left  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. We  followed  the  Mormon  trail  to  St.  Mary's  on  the  Sweetwater, 
finding  a  trail  that  led  from  there  across  to  Lander.  We  parted  with  our 
four  friends  at  Baldwin  Creek,  in  the  Lander  Valley.  They  going 
on  to  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in  search  of  gold.  I  never  saw  any  of 
them  again.  I  hope  they  were  successful;  but  if  they  found  gold  in 
paying  quantities,  they  were  more  fortunate  than  many  others,  who 
came  back  from  there  saying  they  couldn't  raise  a  color. 
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In  December  '77  my  old  freight  partner,  Dan  Weller,  and  myself 
made  a  trip  to  Bryan  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  hauled  in  the  Wilson 
Grist  Mill.  This  mill  was  set  up  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Popoagie,  and 
was  run  by  water  power.  At  this  time  all  freight  for  the  Windriver 
valley  was  hauled  from  Bryan.  W.  P.  Noble  had  a  contract  to  haul  the 
years  supply  of  flour  to  the  Shoshone  Agency  from  Bryan,  and  sublet 
the  contract  to  Garrett  &  Weller.  When  Green  river  was  up  we  had  to 
cross  at  Calhoun  's  ferry.  We  were  crossing  there  one  day,  and  had  loaded 
the  wagons  on  the  boat,  and  also  the  white  bell  mare,  leaving  the  stock 
to  go  over  next  trip.  One  of  my  mules,  seeing  the  boat  leave  the  bank, 
with  the  old  bell  mare  on  board,  plunged  off  into  the  river,  swimming  aft- 
er the  boat.  Green  River  is  a  wicked  stream  to  cross,  when  it  is  running 
full  bank;  but  old  Tom  kept  at  it,  trying  to  follow  the  boat,  and  the 
current  taking  him  downstream;  but  along  headed  toward  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  we  were  at  the  landing,  I  jumped  on  the  bell  mare,  and 
rode  her  down  the  river.  The  mule  then  headed  for  the  bank,  and  came 
out  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  landing,  none  the  worse  for  his 
swim.  We  had  to  cross  the  Big  Sandy,  at  McCoy's  ranch  fifty  miles  out 
from  Bryan.  There  was  no  bridge,  and  the  snow  melting  in  the  moun- 
tains had  raised  the  water  in  the  river,  until  it  was  almost  past  fording. 
I  was  driving  in  the  lead,  and  drove  in  without  stopping  to  drop  off  my 
trail  wagon,  as  I  should  have  done.  The  water  ran  over  the  mules  backs, 
and  I  got  stuck  in  mid  stream.  Dan  brought  in  six  head,  and  hitched 
on  ahead  of  my  eight,  yet  we  couldn't  start  the  wagons.  The  water  was 
fully  up  to  our  arm  pits,  and  almost  ice  cold.  I  had  to  get  down  under 
my  lead  wagon,  and  uncouple  the  trail.  I  had  the  "Toggle  joint"  se- 
cured with  baling  wire,  and  by  the  time  I  got  the  thing  loose,  I  was  glad 
to  come  up  for  air.  We  got  the  lead  wagon  out,  and  went  in  again  with 
fourteen  head  of  stock  to  haul  out  the  trail.  I  had  to  get  down  under 
water  again  to  fasten  a  chain  to  the  trail  tongue.  We  were  three  hours 
getting  our  outfit  across.  Two  women  at  the  Ranch  house  were  watching 
us,  and  seemed  greatly  amused;  but  to  us  "poor  sons,"  it  was  just  about 
what  General  Sherman  said  war  was,  only  a  whole  lot  colder. 

We  were  camped  on  Little  Sandy,  one  evening  when  a  very  wild 
looking  Indian  rode  up  on  a  fine  horse,  and  leading  a  large  young  mule. 
He  was  all  decked  out  in  war  paint  and  feathers,  carried  a  Winchester 
and  sixshooter,  and  looked  the  perfect  specimen  of  the  "Noble  Red 
Man,"   on  the   war  path.      I   said,   "How?   Where   you   catchie    mule?" 

"Stole   'im  b g can't  you  speak  English?"     He  proved  to  be  the 

Notorious  Ute  Jack,  on  his  way  to  the  Shoshone  Agency.  This,  however, 
proved  to  be  his  last  trip,  before  he  entered  the  "happy  hunting 
gorunds. "  There  was  warrant  at  Fort  Washakie  for  his  arrest;  and  a 
sergeant  and  squad,  went  down  to  the  Agency  to  arrest  him.  Jack  stood 
them  off.  A  Lieutenant  went  down  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  Jack 
stood  them  all  off.  The  Lieutenant  sent  to  the  Post,  and  brought  down 
a  cannon,  and  shot  the  tepee  all  to  smithereens.     When  the  soldiers  ap- 
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proached  the  place  where  the  tent  had  been,  they  found  Ute  Jack  dead 
and  cold. 

In  the  fall  of  '79,  I  was  in  Eawlins  after  freight;  when  Joe  Eankin 
made  his  famous  ride  from  near  White  Eiver,  Colorado,  to  Rawlins  to 
summon  help  for  the  Government  troops  corralled  there  by  the  White 
River  Utes.  Much  has  been  written  about  that  wonderful  ride,  and  much 
has  been  written  about  the  Meeker  Massacre,  and  the  Ute  War;  but  as 
I  was  somewhat  familiar  with  that  Country,  and  have  often  talked  with 
men  who  were  in  that  Country  when  it  occurred,  and  was  myself  for 
years,  engaged  in  freighting  there,  I  will  venture  to  record  some  facts, 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  younger  generation. 

On  the  29th  of  September  '79  the  Ute  Indians  at  the  White  River 
Agency  killed  the  Indian  Agent  Mr.  Meeker,  and  the  men  employed  at 
the  Agency,  took  Mrs.  Meeker  and  daughter  Josie  prisoner,  and  held 
them  three  weeks,  before  they  were  rescued  by  General  Merritt's  troops. 
Before  killing  Mr.  Meeker  they  hitched  him  to  a  plow  beside  a  pony, 
and  prodded  him  along  as  long  as  he  could  stand. 

At  the  request  of  the  Indian  Agent  Major  Thornburg  had  been 
sent  to  the  White  River  country  with  a  company  of  Cavalry.  The  In- 
dans  attacked  Thornburg 's  command  killing  Major  Thornburg,  and  kill- 
ing and  wounding  some  of  the  troops.  The  soldiers  dug  pits  in  the 
ground,  and  having  their  guns  and  some  ammunition,  they  managed  to 
stand  the  Indians  off  until  help  arrived.  Two  men  volunteered  to  go 
for  help.  One  was  Joe  Rankin,  Government  Scout,  and  the  other  was  a 
private  soldier,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Rankin  was  to  try  to  make 
it  to  Rawlins,  and  the  soldier  was  to  try  to  get  to  a  Fort  down  on  Grand 
River,  that  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  colored  troops.  Both  men 
got  away  safe,  and  made  it  through.  Rankin  made  it  through  to  Raw- 
lins, o^e  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Whenever  he 
found  a  horse  that  he  thought  would  carry  him  farther  than  the  one  he 
was  riding,  he  threw  his  rope  on  it  and  kept  going.  When  he  got  to  Tim- 
ber Lake,  eighty  miles  from  Rawlins  he  found  that  the  stage  station  there 
had  not  been  molested,  and  from  there  to  Rawlins  he  got  a  fresh  horse 
at  every  mail  station.  In  response  to  the  call  for  help,  General  Merritt 
came  to  Rawlins  on  a  special  train,  and  he  with  his  troops  made  it 
through  in  forty-eight  hours  on  one  set  of  horses,  and  the  ambulance 
teams  kept  up  with  them.  The  colored  troops  were  first  to  reach  the  be- 
siege soldiers.  They  charged  through  the  Indians,  and  jumped  into  the 
pits,  carrying  canteens  of  water,  and  sacks  of  grub,  and  were  greeted 
with  cheers  by  the  half  starved  boys  in  the  pits.  Merritt's  command 
arrived  on  the  scene  six  hours  later,  and  then  things  began  to  happen. 
With  Merritt's  troops  on  one  side  of  them,  and  the  boys  coming  out  of 
the  rifle  pits,  and  giving  them  hail  on  the  other  side,  the  "Noble  Red 
Men"  soon  had  a  plenty.  The  soldiers  followed  them  around  for  about 
three  weeks  before  they  decided  to  give  it  up  and  be  good  Indians. 

John  C.  Davis — more  familiarly  known  as  Jack — went  out  with 
Thornburg 's  command,  driving  a  suttler  wagon  for  Hugus  &  Company  of 
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Fort  Steele.  He  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  and  was  reported  killed.  He 
proved  to  be  very  much  alive  however,  and  got  back  as  far  as  Snake 
Eiver,  and  was  sitting  in  the  sutler  tent  there,  when  a  man  drove  up  with 
a  long  box  in  his  wagon.  Mr.  Majors  recognized  the  man,  and  said 
" Hello  Bill  what  you  got  in  that  long  box?"  "Why,"  said  Bill,  "I've 
got  a  coffin  in  this  box.  Jack  Davis  was  killed  by  the  Indians  and  Judge 
Hugus  sent  me  out  to  bring  in  his  remains."  Jack  was  listening  inside 
the  tent.  "Bill,"  said  Jack,  "you  go  back  to  Ft.  Steele,  and  tell  Judge 
Hugus,  that  Jack  Davis  'aint  ready  to  go  in  his  coffin  yet;  and  tell  'im 
I'll  bring  in  my  remains  myself,  as  soon  as  my  foot  gets  a  little  better." 

John  C.  Davis  became  a  very  successful  and  enterprising  business 
man.     He  was  killed  in  a  train  wreck  some  years  ago. 

The  Gordon  brothers  were  engaged  in  freighting  from  Eawlins  to  the 
Ute  Agency,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  They  had  two  wagon  trains 
on  the  road.  One  train  of  horse  teams,  and  one  train  of  oxteams,  or  Bull 
teams  as  we  always  called  them.  George  Gordon  had  charge  of  the  horse 
teams,  and  John  was  the  wagon  boss  for  the  Bull  teams.  As  they  were 
nearing  the  Agency,  John  Gordon  stopped  his  train,  for  the  horse  teams 
to  pass.  Just  as  they  were  passing,  the  Indians  jumped  them.  George 
Gordon,  and  all  his  teamsters  were  killed.  John  Gordon,  and  one  Bull- 
whacker  escaped,  and  walked  back  to  Rawlins.  The  Utes  drove  off  the 
stock,  took  as  much  of  the  freight  as  they  wanted,  and  burned  the  wagons. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  '81  we  were  camped  for  the  night,  on  Beaver 
Creek,  on  our  way  to  Fort  Washakie.  Just  before  dark,  two  trappers 
hit  our  camp  and  asked  to  use  our  fire  to  cook  their  supper.  We  told 
them  we  had  supper  nearly  ready,  and  they  would  be  very  welcome  to 
join  us;  which  they  did.  One  of  the  men  was  a  discharged  soldier,  and 
was  with  Thornburg's  command,  and  was  one  of  the  boys  holed  up  in  the 
rifle  pits.  From  him  I  got  many  of  the  facts  herein  mentioned.  He  was 
a  bright  lad,  and  we  sat  by  the  campfire  for  hours,  listening  to  his  droll 
recitals  of  the  haps  and  the  mishaps  of  that  campaign.  He  said,  "I  al- 
ways hated  a  nigger.  I  never  had  any  use  for  them  in  anyway;  but  when 
those  big  black  fellows  came  jumping  into  the  pits  with  all  the  water  and 
grub  they  could  pack;  I  just  loved  those  niggers."  We  put  in  part  of 
the  winter  of  '79- '80  in  Rawlins.  What  with  the  soldiers  quartered  there, 
the  Cowboys  and  freighters  there,  the  gamblers,  and  the  "demimonde," 
that  little  old  town  of  Rawlins  was  something  fierce.  It  was  said  that 
the  average  was  a  dead  man  a  day;  but  that  of  course  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated. However,  there  was  plenty  of  shooting  and  plenty  of  killing, 
and  it's  "ten  thousand  wonders,  and  Gods  Pity"  that  saved  the  town 
from  the  fate  of  Sodom. 

The  Government  established  a  military  post  on  White  River,  and 
continued  it  there  until  the  Utes  were  moved  to  a  new  reservation  in 
southern  Utah.  I  think  it  was  in  '81  that  the  Government  took  on  an 
economical  streak,  and  compelled  the  Indians,  at  the  Shoshone  Agency, 
to  haul  their  own  freight.  They  were  furnished  with  harness,  and  three 
inch  wagons.     Four  ponies  were  hitched  to  each  wagon,  and  it  took  two 
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Indians  to  drive.  One  drove  the  wheelers,  and  the  other  drove  the  lead 
team.  One  wagon  train  was  manned  by  the  Shoshones,  and  another  by 
the  Arapahoes.  Each  train  had  a  white  man  for  wagon  boss.  These 
wagon  bosses  had  no  control  over  the  Indians  whatever.  Their  particular 
job  was  to  disentangle  the  ponies  when  they  kicked  over  the  traces,  keep 
the  wagons  greased,  and  repair  the  harness.  The  Indians  would  often 
make  camp  at  Crook's  Gap,  take  a  few  weeks  "lay  off"  for  a  hunt  in  the 
Eed  Desert,  and  get  back  on  the  job  when  they  felt  like  it.  The  average 
load  for  each  team  was  one  thousand  pounds.  You  can  form  your  own 
opinion  as  to  the  saving  realized  by  the  Government.  We  freighters 
called  it  all  bunk.  Wm.  McCabe  was  wagon  boss  for  the  Arapahoe  train. 
He  was  an  old  Government  Scout  past  sixty,  and  a  man  noted  for  his 
honesty,  and  fair  dealing;  respected  and  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  One 
time  when  the  Arapahoes  were  in  Eawlins  after  freight;  McCabe  went 
into  town,  and  was  spending  the  evening  on  "lower  row."  On  starting 
for  Camp  he  was  followed  by  two  men,  who  knocked  him  down  beat  him 
to  insensibility,  and  took  all  his  money.  When  he  became  able  to  talk, 
the  Sheriff  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  men  who  robbed  him.  "Yes,"  said 
Mac,  "I  know  them  well."  The  Sheriff  tried  to  get  him  to  give  their 
names;  but  McCabe  refused  to  tell  who  they  were.  "When  I  get  well," 
said  Mac,  "I'll  settle  with  them,  without  any  help  from  the  law."  At 
a  saloon  on  "lower  row,"  in  the  good  old  town  of  Eawlins;  a  crowd  had 
gathered  as  usual,  and  although  most  of  them  were  pretty  well  "stewed," 
they  were  all  in  good  humor,  and  inclined  to  be  peaceable.  Among  those 
present,  was  a  man  we  called  Big  Mike,  a  man  with  the  strength  of  two 
ordinary  men,  but  never  quarrelsome  or  overbearing.  During  the  evening 
William  McCabe  walked  into  the  saloon,  a  man  was  standing  near  the  bar, 
McCabe  walked  up  to  him,  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "Turn 
around  to  the  light,  I  want  to  get  a  good  look  at  you."  The  man  turned 
around,  and  McCabe,  saying  "you're  one  of  'em,"  shot  him  through  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly.  McCabe,  still  holding  the  gun  in  his  hand 
said,  "Any  of  you  gentlemen  want  to  interfere  in  this  matter?"  Big 
Mike  threw  up  both  hands,  and  said,  "God  Bless  your  soul,  no  Uncle, 
we  don 't  want  any  of  that. ' '  The  next  morning  the  Sheriff  procured  a 
warrant,  and  went  to  the  Indian  Camp  and  arrested  McCabe.  The  In- 
dians saw  the  Sheriff  coming,  and  knowing  what  had  happened,  got  their 
guns  and  told  Mac,  that  he  didn't  have  to  go,  if  he  didn't  want  to.  Mac. 
told  the  Indians  to  put  away  their  guns;  that  the  Sheriff  was  only  doing 
his  duty,  according  to  the  law. 

McCabe  was  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree.  He  took  a 
change  of  venue  to  Sweetwater  County,  and  was  found  not  guilty  by  a 
jury  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  This  verdict  may  seem  at  the  present 
day  to  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law;  but  to  us,  at  that  time, 
it  was  considered  an  act  of  justice,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 

After  he  was  arrested,  McCabe  gave  the  name  of  the  other  man  who 
had  helped  to  rob  him.  Although  this  man  had  been  seen  in  Eawlins  on 
the  night  of  the  killing,  he  could  not  be  found  next  day,  and  so  far  as  I 
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know  has  never  been  seen  there  since.  At  the  trial,  Big  Mike  was  one 
of  the  witnesses.  In  accordance  with  his  normal  condition,  Mike  was 
pretty  well  "lit  up,"  and  created  quite  a  sensaiton  by  making  a  motion 
that  the  judge  adjourn  court  and  all  go  out  and  get  a  drink. 

Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of  freight  to  be  hauled  to  White 
Eiver,  the  contractor  could  not  get  teams  enough  to  move  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment engaged  sixty  string  teams  to  come  up  from  Alamosa,  paying 
them  twenty-five  dollars  a  day,  and  everything  furnished,  in  the  way  of 
feed  and  rations.  These  teams  traveled  in  trains  of  about  twelve  teams  to 
the  train.  They  were  allowed  a  very  liberal  amount  of  hay,  and  there 
was  always  a  lot  of  hay  left  on  the  ground  where  they  had  camped  at 
night.  We  would  follow  up  one  of  these  trains,  camping  at  night  where 
they  had  camped  the  night  before.  In  this  way  we  got  plenty  of  hay 
for  our  stock,  and  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  get  it;  for  the  Govern- 
ment had  bought  up  every  pound  of  hay  to  be  had  between  Eawlins  and 
White  Eiver.  The  snow  was  very  deep,  especially  between  Timber  Lake 
and  Bear  Eiver,  where  much  of  the  way  it  was  fully  three  feet  deep  on 
the  level.  Dan  said,  "It  was  very  kind  of  Uncle  Sam  to  send  out  these 
teams  to  break  trail,  and  furnish  us  with  free  hay." 

The  deep  snow  came  early  in  the  fall  of  '79,  and  some  of  the  ox-team 
freighters  lost  nearly  all  their  stock.  At  what  was  called  the  Bull  Camp, 
near  Lay  Creek,  Bill  Williams  lost  80  head  of  "Work  Bulls,"  that  died 
of  starvation. 

About  the  first  of  February  '81  after  getting  in  off  the  White  Eiver 
Eoad,  we  took  on  a  load  of  freight  for  Fort  Washakie.  We  found  the 
road  if  not  passable,  at  least  possible,  until  we  got  to  Lost  Soldier  Creek. 
From  there  over  the  divide  the  snow  was  all  the  way  from  three  feet 
deep  on  the  ridges,  to  ten  feet  deep  in  the  draws.  We  were  fourteen  days 
getting  from  Lost  Soldier  Creek,  to  Crook's  Gap,  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  and  we  made  the  last  seven  miles  in  one  day  at  that. 

Eight  there,  we  had  to  admit,  that  the  freighter's  life,  was  not  one 
continual  round  of  pleasure. 

Our  stock  was  a  mixed  lot  of  horses  and  mules.  We  had  plenty  of 
grain,  but  could  get  no  roughness  for  the  stock,  not  even  sage  brush.  We 
had  a  lot  of  paper  targets  piled  on  top  of  our  wagons,  and  the  poor  beasts 
ate  them  all,  they  also  ate  the  boxes  off  the  goods,  and  nearly  ate  up  our 
wagon  beds.  We  lost  some  mules  in  the  snow,  for  before  we  got  through 
the  mules  would  not  eat  the  grain.  Our  horses  all  came  through  alive,  for 
unlike  the  mules,  they  would  eat  all  the  oats  we  dared  give  them.  When 
we  got  to  the  Post  the  Quarter-master  Sergeant,  refused  to  unload  us. 
I  went  down  to  the  office  and  brought  up  Lieutenant  Elting,  acting  quar- 
termaster. He  said  to  the  Sergeant,  "Why  don't  you  unload  this 
freight?  Said  the  Sergeant,  "Look  at  it,  look  at  the  condition  of  it." 
"Well,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "What  do  you  expect  them  to  do  with  it, 
haul  it  back  to  the  Eailroad?  Put  this  freight  in  the  warehouse."  The 
Lieutenant  said  to  me,  "You  will  have  to  come  down  to  the  office,  and 
sign  an  affidavit.     After  we  had  unloaded  I  went  down  to  the  office,  and 
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the  Quartermaster  told  the  clerk  to  write  out  an  affidavit  for  me  to  sign. 
The  clerk  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "What  is  the  excuse?"  The  Lieuten- 
ant gave  me  no  chance  to  reply;  but  said  to  the  clerk,  "Bad  roads,  bad 
snow,  bad  bridges,  make  out  a  good  strong  affidavit.  These  men  are  31 
days  behind  time  on  their  bill  of  lading,  and  their  freight  is  in  terrible 
condition. ' '  The  clerk  made  it  plenty  strong,  and  I  swore  to  it  with  a 
clear  conscience,  and  the  Quartermaster  gave  us  a  clear  bill.  I  asked 
Lieutenant  Elting  if  he  ever  sold  good  out  of  the  Commissary  to  Citi- 
zens. He  said,  "seldom,  but  I  suppose  I  could  if  circumstances  warrant- 
ed it."  I  told  him  our  "circumstances"  were  about  as  bad  ais  they 
could  be,  and  he  gave  me  an  order  to  buy  fifteen  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
visions out  of  the  Commissary  at  Government  prices.  I  got  more  for 
that  fifteen  dollars,  than  T  could  have  got  at  the  Post  Traders  for  seventy- 
five.  A  man  named  John  Riley  was  on  the  road  that  winter  loaded  with 
Government  freight.  He  lost  every  hoof  of  stock  he  had,  and  came  in 
on  foot.  Lieutenant  Elting  sent  out  two  six  mule  teams  to  haul  in  his 
load,  and  gave  him  a  clear  bill.  I  always  look  back  on  that  trip  as  about 
the  worst  ever.  To  say  that  we  were  short  of  grub  don't  tell  half  of  it. 
One  evening  as  I  was  making  coffee,  I  said  to  Dan,  "We've  only  got 
enough  coffee  left  to  do  for  breakfast."  "If  that's  all  we've  got," 
said  Dan,  "we'll  have  it  good  and  strong  for  the  last,"  and  he  got  up 
and  chucked  it  all  in  the  pot.  Dan  was  never  in  favor  of  cutting  down 
on  the  rations.  He'd  say,  "it's  no  use  to  prolong  starvation,  we'll  eat 
while  we've  got  it  and  when  it's  gone  we'll  go  without." 

In  '81,  Dan  got  married,  and  settled  on  a  ranch  in  the  Lander  Val- 
ley. I  bought  his  share  of  the  outfit,  and  continued  freighting  until  I 
sold  out  in  '84.  When  the  order  came  to  abandon  the  military  Post  on 
White  Eiver,  there  was  on  hand  at  the  Post,  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  of  unused  lumber,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  grain. 

The  grain  and  lumber  could  have  been  sold  where  it  was  at  a  fair 
price;  for  that  country  was  settling  up  very  fast,  and  the  grain  and  lum- 
ber was  needed  there.  But  no,  that  would  have  been  against  all  army 
regulations  and  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided. 

The  grain  and  lumber  was  .hauled  to  Rawlins  at  a  cost  of  $2.20  per 
cwt,  and  shipped  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  at  what  ever  cost  the  Railroad 
Company  was  pleased  to  charge;  where  corn  at  that  time  was  worth 
about  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber  would  not  amount 
to  half  the  cost  of  transportation. 

I  know  I've  made  this  article  altogether  too  long  and  tiresome,  and 
I'll  say  but  little  more.  Dan,  my  old  freighting  partner,  is  now  living 
in  southern  California  with  his  estimable  wife,  in  comfort  and  content- 
ment. I  spent  the  winter  of  '22- '23  at  the  West  coast,  and  not  the  least  of 
the  many  happy  days  that  I  enjoyed  in  that  land  of  flowers,  were  those 
spent  with  old  Dan,  talking  over  old  times,  "In  the  days  when  we  were 
pioneers  fifty  years  ago. ' ' 

Sincerely  yours,  (Signed)      T.  S.  GARRETT. 
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THE  HOLY  TERROR 

Bill  Nye  Interviews  a  Bad  Young  Man  of  New  Hampshire 

While  in  New  England  trying  in  my  poor,  weak  way  to  represent 
the  il rowdy  west,"  I  met  a  sad  young  man  who  asked  me  if  I  lived  in 
Chi-enne.  I  told  him  that  if  he  referred  to  Cheyenne,  I  had  been  there 
off  and  on  a  good  deal. 

He  said  he  was  there  not  long  ago,  but  did  not  remain.  He  bought 
some  clothes  in  Chicago  so  that  he  could  appear  in  Chi-enne  as  a  "holy 
terror"  when  he  landed  there,  and  thus  in  a  whole  town  of  "holy  ter- 
rors" he  would  not  attract  attention. 

I  am  not  said  he,  by  birth  or  instinct  a  holy  terror,  but  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  try  it  a  little  while  anyhow.  I  got  one  of  those  Chicago 
sombreros  with  a  gilt  fried  cake  twisted  around  it  for  a  band.  Then  I 
got  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  on  the  ten  cent  counter  to  tie  around  my 
neck.  Then  I  got  a  suit  of  smoke-tanned  buckskin  clothes  and  a  pair  of 
moccasins.  I  had  never  seen  a  bad,  bad  man  from  Chi-enne,  but  I  had 
seen  pictures  of  them  and  they  all  wore  moccasins.  The  money  that  I 
had  left  I  put  into  a  large  revolver  and  a  butcher  knife  with  a  red 
Morocco  sheath  to  it.  The  revolver  was  too  heavy  for  me  to  hold  in  one 
hand  and  shoot,  but  by  resting  it  on  a  fence  I  could  kill  a  cow  easy 
enough  if  she  wasn't  too  blamed  restless. 

I  went  out  to  the  stock  yards  in  Chicago  one  afternoon  and  prac- 
ticed with  my  revolver.  One  of  my  thumbs  is  out  there  at  the  stock 
yards  now. 

At  Omaha  I  put  on  my  new  suit  and  sent  my  human  clothes  home  to 
my  father.  He  told  me  when  I  came  away  that  when  I  got  out  to  Wyo- 
ming, probably  I  wouldn't  want  to  attract  attention  by  wearing  clothes 
and  so,  could  I  send  my  clothes  back  to  him  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
them. 

At  Sidney  I  put  on  my  revolver  and  went  into  the  eating  house  to 
get  my  dinner.  A  tall  man  met  me  at  the  door  and  threw  me  about  forty 
feet  in  an  oblique  manner.  I  asked  him  if  he  meant  anything  personal 
by  that  and  he  said  not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  eat  my  dinner  and  he  said  that  depended  on  what  I  wanted 
for  my  dinner.  If  I  would  lay  down  my  arms  and  come  back  to  the 
reservation  and  remain  neutral  to  the  government  and  eat  cooked  food, 
it  would  be  all  right,  but  if  I  insisted  on  eating  raw  dining  room  girls 
and  scalloped  young  ladies,  he  would  bar  me  out. 

We  landed  at  Chi-eene  in  the  evening.  They  had  hacks  and  'busses 
and  carriages  till  you  couldn't  rest,  all  standing  there  at  the  depot,  and 
a  large  colored  man  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  remarked, 

"INTEEOCEAN  HO-tel! ! !  " 

I  went  there  myself.  It  had  doors  and  windows  to  it  and  carpets 
and  gas.  The  young  man  who  showed  me  to  my  room  was  very  polite  to- 
me.    He  seemed  to  want  to  get  acquainted.     He  said: 

"You  are  from  New  Hampshire,  are  you  not?" 
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I  told  him  not  to  give  it  away,  but  I  was  from  New  Hampshire. 
Then  I  asked  him  how  he  knew. 

He  said  that  several  New  Hampshire  people  had  been  out  there  that 
summer  and  they  had  worn  the  same  style  of  revolver,  and  generally  had 
one  thumb  done  up  in  a  rag.  Then  he  said  that  if  I  came  from  New 
Hampshire  he  would  show  me  how  to  turn  off  the  gas. 

He  also  took  my  revolver  down  to  the  office  with  him  and  put  it  in 
the  safe,  because  he  said  some  one  might  get  into  my  room  in  the  night 
and  kill  me  with  it  if  he  left  it  here.     He  was  a  perfect  gentleman. 

They  have  a  big  opera  house  there  in  Chi-eene  and  while  I  was  there 
they  had  the  Italian  Opera  singers  Patti  and  Nevada  there.  The  streets 
are  lit  up  with  electric  lights  and  people  kind  of  looked  down  on  me  I 
thought.  Still  they  tried  to  act  as  though  they  didn't  notice  my  clothes 
and  dime  museum  hat.  They  seemed  to  look  at  me  as  though  I  was  not 
to  blame  for  it  and  as  if  they  felt  sorry  for  me.  If  I  had  had  my  United 
States  clothes  with  me  I  could  have  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  Chi-eene 
going  to  the  opera,  and  lectures,  and  concerts,  etcettera.  But  finally  I 
decided  to  return,  so  I  wrote  to  my  parents  how  I  had  been  knocked 
down  and  robbed  and  garroted  and  left  for  dead  with  one  thumb  shot 
off,  and  they  sent  the  money  to  pay  funeral  expenses.  With  this  I  got 
a  cut-rate  ticket  home  and  surprised  our  folks  very  much. 

BILL  NYE. 

(From  the  Cheyenne  Daily  Sun,  September  1885,  on  file  in  the  State 
Historical  Department.) 


BILL  NYE 

An  address  delivered  at  a  Lions  Club  Luncheon  at  Eiverton,  Wyo., 
on  Feby.  24,  1925,  by  O.  N.  Gibson. 
Lions: 

Just  to  be  leisurely  and  casual,  I  am  going  to  begin  with  a  day  in 
Trenton,  Missouri,  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Coming  hurriedly  out  of  our  office  stairway,  I  started  down  Water 
Street  just  as  a  crowd  was  rapidly  gathering  there  about  the  spring 
wagon  of  an  itinerant  vendor.  He  was  standing  up  in  the  vehicle,  at- 
tracting attention  and  exciting  interest  by  throwing  things  recklessly 
in  every  direction.  Almost  before  I  realized  what  was  going  on,  some- 
thing hurtled  toward  me  and  dropped  fluttering  near  my  feet.  There 
was  a  scramble,  but  distance  favored  me  and  I  emerged  triumphant  from 
the  scrimmage,  a  glossy,  dark  green  book  in  my  hands. 

Books  have  been  my  passion,  always.  They  were  very  cheap  in 
those  days,  but  not  so  cheap  that  I  could  buy  easily  or  often.  To  obtain 
one  suddenly  in  so  surprising  a  fashion,  was  like  a  special  providence. 
I  wondered  at  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  had  brought  me 
unwittingly  to  that  precise  place  at  that  precise  moment. 
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But  this  was  not  the  only  unusual  feature  of  the  occurrence.  Scanty 
as  my  library  was,  the  book  which  I  had  snatched  from  the  pavement  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  one  which  had  long  been  in  my  possession,  and 
which  had  reached  such  an  advanced  stage  of  disintegration  that  its 
usefulness  was  practically  at  an  end.  Few  new  books  would  have  been 
welcomer  than  this  successor  to  that  old  one. 

Strange  to  say,  I  had  not  bought  the  old  one,either.  I  believe  it 
was  almost  the  only  book  I  ever  stole. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  exactly  steal  it.  Eeputable  folks  do  not  steal 
books.  They  acquire  them.  I  acquired  this  one  from  a  friend  who  had 
himself  acquired  it  from  a  mutual  friend  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by 
the  particular  friend  whom  she  afterwards  married.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  return  it  to  Oscar.  It  wasn't  his.  And  it  would  have 
looked  like  a  gratuitous  reflection  upon  him  to  have  returned  the  book 
to  Ollie  direct.  Besides,  she  had  Charley.  What  difference  could  it  make 
to  her,  who  had  "Bill"?     So  I  kept  the  volume. 

Books,  like  flowers  do  best  for  those  who  love  them.  My  attach- 
ment for  this  one  was  strong  from  the  very  first.  Its  pages  soon  grew 
as  familiar  to  me  as  the  smiling  faces  of  old  friends.  They  were  an  un- 
failing source  of  good  humor  and  good  cheer.  Every  book  that  the 
author  ever  wrote  and  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to  borrow,  I  have  read. 
I  even  bought  one  once  in  paper  with  my  own  money  from  the  House  of 
Montgomery  Ward  when  we  were  both  young,  and  when  I  was  one  of 
its  humble  but  defiant  competitors.  I  do  not  know  what  ever  became  of 
this  book.  I  did  not  have  it  long.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  author's  works.  No  one  who  has  a  right  to,  can  ever  keep  one  of 
them.  If  you  would  have  one,  the  only  sure  way  is  to  borrow  it,  and 
never  take  it  back. 

I  owe  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  these  fugitive 
volumes;  a  debt  which  it  would  be  presumptious  for  me  ever  to  hope  to 
pay.  I  have  long  wished  however,  that  I  might  make  some  fitting 
acknowledgment  of  it.     And  this  is  what  I  am  now  attempting  to  do. 

If  you  have  been  attentive,  you  have  already  guessed.  The  book 
that  came  to  me  that  day  like  a  tired  bird  of  passage,  was  a  Wyoming 
book.  It  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  the  author  was  Wyoming's  most 
celebrated  citizen.  A  generation  ago  his  name  was  familiarly  on  the 
lips  of  thousands  who  could  not  have  identified  a  single  other  resident 
of  our  state.  As  newspaper  writer,  lecturer  and  author  of  books,  his 
fame  was  more  than  nation  wide,  for  he  had  even  gained  noteworthy 
recognition  abroad.  His  influence  upon  American  humor  has  never  been 
adequately  understood  or  appreciated.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  was  the  most  unique  and  original  of  all  the  humorists  which  America 
had  then  produced. 

And  he  belonged  peculiarly  to  Wyoming.  This  was  the  scene  of  his 
early  struggles  and  failures.  His  fame  was  won  here.  Here  were  spent 
the  years  of  his  most  productive  labor.  Yet  here,  the  memory  of  him  is 
fading,  almost  beyond  belief. 
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Of  the  more  than  a  dozen  books  which  bore  his  name,  only  two  are 
indexed  in  our  State  Library.  These,  and  the  few  lines  which  the  en- 
cyclopedias furnish,  are  all  of  the  biographyical  material  concerning  him 
which  is  to  be  found  there.  The  State  Historical  Society  has  five  short 
newspaper  clippings,  telling  of  his  life  in  Laramie,  and  a  few  paragraphs 
about  him  in  a  little  volume  on  the  pioneer  press  of  the  state.  This  is 
all  a  curious  investigator  recently  found. 

So  far  as  I  know,  his  biography  has  never  been  written.  No  uni- 
form or  compiled  edition  of  his  works  has  ever  been  published.  Current 
book  catalogues  give  him  scant  notice,  if  they  mention  him  at  all.  Most 
of  his  works  are  out  of  print. 

On  my  own  shelves,  even,  his  place  has  been  vacant  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  now.  For  when  I  packed  my  small  collection  for  ship- 
ment to  Wyoming,  the  book  which  came  to  me  through  the  air,  had 
flown.  Two  years  later  on  a  visit  to  my  old  home,  I  recaptured  it,  but 
it  again  escaped  before  I  got  beyond  the  borders  of  my  native  state. 
Last  year,  ashamed  of  this  long  neglect  of  my  early  favorite,  I  bought  a 
new  volume  of  l 'Remarks."  It  had  been  on  my  table  but  a  few  days, — 
I  had  had  no  opportunity  to  renew  my  acquaintance, — when  a  member 
of  this  Club  discovered  it,  and  asked  to  borrow  it  over  Sunday.  I  have 
not  seen  it  since. 

It  is  a  wise  saying  of  Old  Ralph  Waldo's  that  "time  melts  into 
shining  ether  the  solid  angularity  of  facts. ' '  This  is  doubly  true  when 
recollection  rather  than  records  must  be  relied  upon.  For  reasons  which 
have  been  made  sufficiently  apparent,  literal  accuracy  must  not  be  looked 
for  in  this  attempt  to  bring  to  you  an-  authentic  glimpse  of  a  neglected 
foster-son  of  Wyoming. 

Edgar  Wilson  Nye  was  born  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1850.  His 
birthplace  was  the  town  of  Shirley,  in  Central  Maine.  It  must  then  have 
been  a  diminutive  hamlet,  for  when  as  a  man  he  visited  it,  it  had  less 
than  three  hundred  souls.  He  referred  to  it  as  the  place  where  first  he 
met  his  parents.  The  district  was  not  an  agricultural  one,  but  he  assures 
us  that  he  observed  in  the  vicinity  numerous  rock  foundations  suitable 
for  farms.  Here  too  he  saw  what  he  called  little  upright  farms.  They 
were  so  much  so  they  could  be  cultivated  on  both  sides. 

In  1852,  the  Nye  family  moved  to  a  farm  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  in 
northern  Wisconsin.  His  works  bear  ample  evidence  that  he  was  brought 
up  in  humble,  rural  surroundings.  He  says  he  was  never  ambitious  to 
die  rich,  but  he  had  often  wished  he  had  been  born  rich. 

Apparently  he  was  an  awkward,  luckless  youngster.  He  says  that 
as  a  boy  he  met  with  such  frequent  mishaps  that  about  3  o'clock  every 
afternoon  his  mother  would  inquire  anxiously  of  his  father  if  he  didn't 
think  it  was  about  time  for  the  boys  to  arrive  with  William's  remains. 

One  ludicrous  incident  of  his  childhood,  he  recounts  in  the  little 
sketch,  "I  Spy." 
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You  may  not  know  what  "I  Spy"  is.  I  never  heard  it  called  that, 
anywhere  else.  Back  in  Missouri,  we  used  to  call  it  "Hide  and  Whoop. " 
In  more  enlightened  localities  it  was  designated,  "Hide-and-go-seek." 

One  day,  while  playing  this  game,  young  Nye  had  an  inspiration. 
He  would  climb  up  on  the  barn,  and  when  the  unfortunate  seeker  got 
far  enough  from  the  base,  he  would  slip  down  and  slide  in.  His  plan 
was  only  partially  successful.  It  happened  that  he  was  wearing  one  of 
his  father's  cast  off  vests  that  day.  As  he  slid  hurriedly  over  the  eve, 
intending  to  drop  lightly  to  the  earth,  the  upper  loose  end  of  a  batten 
slipped  between  his  person  and  the  vest.  Both  the  batton  and  the  but- 
ton held,  and  the  unhappy  youngster  could  get  neither  up  nor  down.  His 
play-fellows  soon  discovered  his  predicament,  and  were  delighted  at  it. 
They  would  shout  and  race  away,  crying,  ' '  I  spy  Billy  Nye. ' '  Then  they 
would  race  back  and  jeer  and  shout:  "Aw,  Bill,  come  down.  We  can 
see  you  up  there." 

I  have  forgotten  the  finish. 

He  narrates  an  incident  of  his  school  days  which  soilnds  somewhat 
less  authentic.  He  had  won  renown  as  a  speller.  Near  the  head  of  the 
class  was  a  knot-hole  in  the  floor.  If  he  could  get  his  big  toe  into  that 
knot-hole,  he  could  spell  the  hardest  word.  Nothing  could  dislodge  him 
from  this  position  of  vantage.  One  day  his  rival  discovered  or  suspected 
the  secret  of  his  strength.  The  knot-hole  was  plugged  up,  and  Bill  was 
lost.     Without  it,  he  was  like  Sampson,  shorn  of  his  locks. 

Concerning  his  scholastic  achievements,  one  veracious  statement  can 
be  made.  He  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  old  ecletic  series 
of  school  readers.  Otherwise  he  never  could  have  burlesqued  their  liter- 
ary style  as  perfectly  as  he  did.  In  later  life  he  deplored  the  fact  that 
boys  no  longer  used  the  respectful  language  and  large  luxuriant  words 
which  they  employed  in  the  days  when  Mr.  McGuffy  stood  around  and  re- 
ported their  conversation  for  his  justly  celebrated  series  of  readers. 

Nye 's  education  was  ont  all  obtained  in  the  public  school.  He  attend- 
ed the  River  Falls  Academy.  Perhaps  the  half  humorous,  half  pathetic 
"Letters  of  a  Father  to  His  Son"  are  reminiscent  of  this  period  in  his 
life.  The  only  direct  allusion,  however,  that  I  now  recall  is  his  reference 
to  one  moonlit  occasion  during  his  attendance  there  and  the  shame  and 
chagrin  he  felt  when  he  found  himself  in  the  water-melon  patch  of  a 
total  stranger. 

Nye  was  early  seized  by  an  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  It  is  re- 
markable how  many  men  have  cherished  a  like  ambition  and  afterwards 
became  famous  in  some  other  calling.  It  appears  that  the  Academy  fur- 
nished a  law  course,  but  in  those  days  candidates  for  the  bar  were  ad- 
mitted upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Court 
to  examine  them.  In  Nye's  case,  the  committee  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  showing.  With  the  tender  solicitude  for  the  feelings  of  others  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  legal  profession,  the  committee  decided  not  to 
make  an   adverse  report,  but  to  recommend   a  continuance,  to  the  next 
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term.     Young  Nye  was  present  when  the  report  eame  in.     As  he  rose  to 
leave  the  courtroom,  he  addressed  the  Court: 

"Your  Honor,  will  you  require  a  bond  for  my  appearance?" 
I  have  the  impression  that  he  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Wis- 
consin. He  came  to  Wyoming  in  1873,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  here 
in  1876.  He  was  not  destined  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lawyer.  His 
talents  unsuited  him  for  so  plodding  a  profession.  Nevertheless,  he  says, 
that  for  several  years  he  practiced  law  in"  a  surreptitious  sort  of  way." 

Early  in  his  residence  in  Laramie,  he  became  both  a  justice  of  peace 
and  a  U.  S.  Commissioner.  In  fact  he  held  some  sort  of  public  office  dur- 
ing most  of  the  period  of  his  residence  in  the  state.  He  offered  it  as 
high  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  woman  suffrage,  that  men  of  his  intelligence, 
integrity  and  independence  were  chosen  to  offices  of  trust  and  profit  in 
Wyoming.  He  said  that  he  went  into  office  with  very  little  opposition,, 
and  went  out  without  any  opposition  at  all. 

He  engaged  in  local  newspaper  work  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Lara- 
mie. He  also  soon  became  a  correspondent  for  out  of  town  newspapers, 
chiefly  the  Cheyenne  Sun  and  the  Denver  Tribune. 

It  is  said  that  the  pen  name  which  he  adopted  was  suggested  by 
Bret  Harte's  "Heathen  Chinee." 

"Ah  Sin  was  his  name, 

And  I  shall  not  deny, 
In  regard  to  the  same, 

What  the  name  might  imply; 
But  his  smile  it  was  pensive  and  child-like, 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye." 

Doubtless  many  who  are  familiar  with  these  lines  have  mistaken  the 
allusion  to  "Bill  Nye"  as  a  complimentary  notice  by  a  fellow  humorist. 
But  the  "Heathen  Chinee"  was  published  long  before  Nye's  literary 
career  began. 

Eugene  Field  was  connected  with  the  Denver  Tribune  when  Nye  be- 
gan contributing  to  it.  He  quickly  recognized  the  peculiar  gift  of  the 
young  writer.  He  invited  Nye  to  come  to  Denver  and  deliver  an  address 
to  the  press  club.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  but  the  speaker  attempt- 
ed a  serious  address,  and,  it  is  said,  made  a  dismal  failure. 

It  may  have  been  on  this  trip  to  Denver  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  'Gene  Field's  trick  chair.  This  chaim  was  bottomless.  When 
set  for  a  prospective  victim,  however,  its  condition  was  carefully  con- 
cealed by  carelessly  arranged  newspapers.  When  the  visitor  arrived,  the 
editor,  very  busy,  would  absentmindedly  waive  him  to  the  waiting  chair. 
If  the  guest  "fell,"  Gene  would  hasten  to  the  rescue,  and  apologize  pro- 
fusely for  his  thoughtlessness. 

Bill  had  acquired  considerable  experience  as  local  editor  and  news- 
paper correspondent,  when,  in  1880,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  stock 
company,  establish  a  newspaper,  and  put  him  in  charge.     The   company 
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was  capitalized  at  three  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred  shares  of  thirty 
dollars  each. 

The  editor  christened  the  new  paper  the  Laramie  Boomerang.  He 
says  he  named  it  for  a  mule  he  had  once  owned.  He  had  named  the  mule 
Boomerang  because  of  the  "eccentricity  of  its  orbit." 

Soon  after  the  Boomerang  was  started,  the  plant  was  moved  to  the 
second  story  of  a  livery  stable,  where  it  remained  for  some  time.  The 
editor  advised  the  public  that  there  was  a  stairway  to  his  sanctum,  or 
they  could  "twist  the  grey  mule's  tail  and  take  the  elevator. " 

The  reading  public  soon  learned  that  a  new  style  of  humor  had  been 
let  loose  on  the  planet.  The  Boomerang's  circulation  grew  rapidly.  Even 
Charles  A.  Dana  enrolled  as  a  subscriber.  Soon  Nye 's  work  was  attract- 
ing attention,  even  in  England. 

Partly  in  recognition  of  political  services  as  editor  of  the  Boomer- 
ang, and  partly  through  the  personal  friendship  of  Assistant  Post  Master 
General  Hatton,  Nye  received  the  appointment  as  post-master  at  Lara- 
mie in  1881.  His  letter  accepting  this  position  is  probably  more  widely 
known  than  anything  else  he  wrote.  Doubtless,  its  greater  fame  is  not 
due  to  its  intrinsic  superiority,  but  to  the  circumstance  which  gave  to  it 
such  wide  publicity. 

He  hastened  to  assure  the  department  of  his  approval  of  its  action 
in  making  the  appointment.  No  step  which  the  administration  had  yet 
taken  had  so  profoundly  impressed  him  with  its  wisdom.  In  fact,  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  triumph  of  eternal  truth  over  error  and  wrong.  He  as- 
sured the  government  that  he  was  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  new 
position.  He  had  already  ordered  some  new  call  boxes  and  some  corru- 
gated cuspidors  for  the  lady  clerks. 

His  resignation  in  the  early  days  of  the  first  Cleveland  Administra- 
tion was  the  occasion  of  a  similar  outburst  of  epistolary  humor.  He  re- 
viewed the  rapid  strides  the  country  had  made  during  his  administration 
of  the  Laramie  post-office,  and  gave  the  President  many  detailed  direc- 
tions as  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  post-office  premises.  For 
instance,  he  suggested  that  if  the  stove  drew  too  hard,  the  general  de- 
livery window  should  be  closed.  He  said  the  combination  of  the  safe 
was  set  on  333,  666  and  999,  but  he  couldn't  remember  which  came  first, 
or  which  way  the  knob  turned,  or  how  many  times  it  had  to  go  'round, 
or  reverse.  He  had  left  some  mining  stock  in  this  safe  which  the  admin- 
istration could  have.  He  intended  to  keep  a  horse  that  winter,  instead. 
It  would  cost  less. 

While  the  Boomerang  grew  rapidly  in  popularity,  it  was  never  a  fi- 
nancial success.  In  1886,  just  as  plans  were  maturing  for  placing  the 
enterprise  on  a  more  permanent  financial  foundation,  Nye  took  seriously 
ill.  A  change  of  location  became  necessary.  When  he  regained  his 
health,  months  after,  he  returned  to  Laramie,  disposed  of  his  interests 
there,  and  removed  permanently  from  the  state.  For  a  time  he  resided 
in  New  York.     Later  he  established  his  residence  at  the  little  town  of 
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Arden,  some  ten  miles  from  Asheville,  North  Carolina.     Here  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1896. 

Much  of  Nye's  humor  was  directed  at  himself.  The  illustrator  of 
his  books  capitalized  this.  The  author's  features  were  almost  as  familiar 
to  the  general  public  as  are  some  of  the  popular  cartoons  of  the  present 
day.  In  any  large  audience  he  was  readily  recognized.  A  friend  of 
mine  saw  him  once  standing  on  the  crowded  platform  of  a  railway  sta- 
tion at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  crowd  had  recognized  him  and  was 
laughing.  Nothing  was  said.  He  simply  stood  there  looking  quizically 
at  them  as  they  laughed. 

As  the  world  knew  him,  he  was  a  tall  spare  man,  beardless  and  very 
bald.  He  said  some  people's  heads  were  bald  outside,  and  some  were 
bald  inside.  His  public  would  have  been  greatly  startled  had  it  known 
that  even  after  he  was  editor  of  the  Boomerang  he  wore  a  billess  fur  cap 
and  a  full  beard. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  ungainly  of  figure  and  ungraceful  of  car- 
riage. He  claimed  he  was  always  a  good  deal  more  fluent  as  a  listener 
than  as  a  talker.  Nevertheless  he  became  very  popular  upon  the  lecture 
platform. 

He  and  James  Whitcombe  Riley  toured  most  successfully  together. 
Their  programs  consisted  of  alternate  readings,  each  presenting  his  own 
productions.  As  a  result  of  this  association,  they  colaborated  in  the 
production  of  two  volumes,  "Nye  and  Riley's  Railway  Guide."  and 
"Fun,  Wit  and  Humor." 

I  have  never  seen  what  purported  to  be  a  complete  list  of  Nye's 
works.  Besides  the  two  just  mentioned  he  published  at  least  eleven  other 
volumes;  Bill  Nye  and  Boomerang,  Forty  Liars  and  Other  Lies,  Bailed 
Hay,  Blossom  Rock,  Remarks,  Chestnuts,  Thinks,  The  Cudi,  A  Guest  at 
the  Ludlows,  a  Comic  History  of  the  United  States,  and  A  Comic  History 
of  England.  He  also  was  correspondent  for  various  newspapers,  writing 
syndicated  articles  for  several  years.  Like  most  prolific  writers,  his  work 
was  not  of  even  quality,  but,  after  all  proper  deductions  have  been  made, 
I  know  of  none  other  who  can  be  credited  with  so  great  an  output  of 
mere  literary  merriment. 

Pure  humor  is  evanescent,  ephemeral.  As  an  alloy  it  gives  luster 
and  permanence  to  other  literary  forms  but  unmixed  with  more  enduring 
material,  it  is  apt  to  lose  both  its  worth  and  charm. 

This  may  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
Nye's  fame  is  declining.  He  was  a  humorist,  purely  and  simply.  He 
possessed  no  poetic  gift,  no  prophetic  insight.  He  had  no  dogma  to  pro- 
claim, no  theory  to  expound.  He  understood  his  talents,  and  their  limi- 
tations. He  acknowledged  no  graver  purpose,  claimed  no  higher  mission, 
than  just  to  make  men  laugh;  not  bitterly,  nor  contemptuously,  nor 
cynically,  nor  unkindly,  but  good  humoredly,  generously,  with  simple, 
genial  and  spontaneous  mirth. 
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He  originated  his  literary  method.  He  did  not  rely  upon  affectation 
of  illiteracy,  as  did  Artemus  Ward,  Josh  Bilings  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 
The  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of  Sut  Lovingood  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
He  did  not  seek  the  aid  of  such  mechanical  devices  as  were  employed  by 
M.  Quad,  George  W.  Peck  and  Merietta  Holly.  He  had  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  talent  for  working  out  ludicrous  notions  or  occurrences  with  the 
intricate  artistry  and  artificial  elaborateness  which  characterized  the 
work  of  Mark  Twain. 

Nye  never  beleagured  the  citadel  of  laughter.  He  never  sapped  and 
mined  about  it.  He  approached  it  openly,  unconcernedly,  with  bare,  bald 
head  and  awkward  hanging  hands,  and  took  it  suddenly  and  swiftly  by 
the  sheer  force  of  magic  and  surprise. 

An  army  surgeon  carelessly  dropped  a  live  cigar  stub  on  a  keg  of 
powder. 

They  never  found  anything  of  him  but  his  false  teeth. 
They  buried  these  with  military  honors. 

Above  the  grave  they  placed  this  inscription:  "Not  dead,  but  spon- 
taneously distributed. ' ' 

He  notes  the  fact  that  Tecumseh  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tippi- 
canoe,  and  that  the  bullet  entered  the  body  "just  west  of  the  watch- 
pocket." 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  another  departed  Indian  chief,  he  says 
that  the  deceased  warrior  is  "now  making  pigeon  toed  tracts  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  eternity. ' ' 

A  bank  cashier  having  asconded,  Nye  remarks  that  he  is  now  "fight- 
ing horse  flies  in  the  still  and  solemn  hush  of  a  Canadian  forest. ' ' 

He  and  his  brother  were  in  a  pine  forest  once,  when  a  cyclone  struck 
it.  They  were  driving  along  gay  and  unsuspecting.  Suddenly  they  no- 
ticed that  the  wind  was  beginning  to  sough  through  the  trees.  Then 
pretty  soon,  they  also  began  to  sough  through  the  trees. 

This  was  a  bad  storm.  Bill  got  a  broken  leg  in  it.  But  it  wasn't  as 
bad  as  one  which  he  says  occurred  in  Dakota,  and  which  turned  an  ar- 
tesian well  inside  out  till  it  stuck  up  like  a  sore  thumb. 

Bill  said  the  cry  of  fire  in  a  small  town  was  a  grand  sight.  The  re- 
flection was  suggested  by  the  excitement  attending  the  burning  of  old 
man  Pendergast's  skating  rink.  Before  the  conflagration  had  entirely 
subsided,  the  old  man  observed  optimistically  to  Bill,  that  if  the  insur- 
ance was  paid,  he  would  build  a  new  rink  twice  as  good  as  the  old  one. 

Some  practical  jokers  at  a  hotel  abstracted  a  young  man's  panta- 
loons, while  he  slept.  They  sewed  up  the  legs  stoutly  at  the  bottom, 
returned  the  garments  to  its  proper  place,  stole  quietly  into  the  corridor, 
and  cried  "Fire?"  The  young  man  appeared  promptly,  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  insert  himself  into  the  trousers,  while  joining  vociferously  in  the 
general  cry  of  fire.     His  tormentors  even  let  the  hose  play  on  him.     Bill 
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said  he  didn't  know  what  the  hose  played,  but  he  supposed  it  was  "What 
are  the  wild  waves  saying. ' ' 

A  fellow  broke  his  leg.  The  only  available  surgeon  was  one  who  had 
been  a  veterinarian,  before  arriving  in  Wyoming.  Somehow,  remini- 
scently,  he  still  had  the  eow  idea  in  his  head,  and  set  the  poor  fellow's 
knee  behind. 

When  Galilee  succeeded  in  inventing  a  telescope  that  would  magnify 
thirty  times,  he  presented  it  to  the  Venitian  legislature  to  make  river 
and  harbor  appropriations  with. 

Nye  says  a  jackrabbit  is  neither  omniverous  nor  carniverous.  Tc  is 
"Herbiverous  and  vertibrated  and  abnormally  whence." 

He  knew  a  young  school  ma  'am  out  here  who  claimed  she  could  ex- 
plain Browning's  poems  by  means  of  blocks. 

He  said  that  if  the  sunrise  was  as  fine  a  sight  as  the  sunset,  it  must 
be  a  grand  sight,  indeed. 

Evidently,  he  was  a  reluctant  riser.  He  said  he  left  his  bed,  not  be- 
cause he  was  dissatisfied  with  it,  but  because  he  couldn't  take  it  with 
him. 

Bill  Nye  was  keenly  alive  to  one  fact  with  which  many  are  not  suf- 
ficiently familiar.  Humor,  like  poetry,  must  be  taken  in  broken  doses, 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  He  warned  his  public  against 
trying  to  take  too  much  of  his  stuff  at  once.  If  they  insisted  on  doing 
so,  and  it  went  back  on  them,  he  declined  to  assume  responsibility. 

Life,  of  course,  is  not  altogether  a  laughing  matter.  No  one  should 
wish  it  to  be  such.  But,  to  most,  it  is  grim  and  mirthless  enough,  at  best. 
Its  stresses  bow  the  form.  Its  strains  wrack  the  nerves.  Its  griefs  break 
the  heart.  Its  sins  sere  the  soul.  Its  mysteries  and  terrors  baffle  and 
benumb  the  understanding.  All  need  at  times  to  pray,  with  Bobert  Louis 
Stevenson,  for  "courage  and  gaiety  and  a  quiet  mind."  Well  may  the 
sense  of  humor  be  hailed  as  a  "saving"  one.  Laughter  answers  a  vital 
and  universal  human  need.  Mirth  sometimes  seems  the  sole  escape  from 
madness. 

It  reflects  little  credit  on  the  powers  of  popular  discernment  that  the 
words  "jester"  and  "fool"  are  in  our  speech  so  largely  synonymous. 
The  man  who  contributes  substantially  to  the  general  stock  of  genial 
mirth  should  be  recognized  as  a  benefactor  of  the  race.  'Twould  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  another  who  has  made  as  large  a  contribution  of  this  kind 
as  Edgar  Wilson  Nye.  The  service  merits  not  merely  the  need  of  praise, 
but  the  guerdon  of  unaffected  gratitude,  as  well. 

James  Whitcombe  Biley  had  the  pleasing  habit  of  paying  generous 
tribute  to  his  living  friends.  Such  was  his  sonnet  "To  Edgar  Wilson 
Nye."  All  lovers  of  the  humorist  should  be  grateful  for  this  graceful 
recognition  of  his  worth. 
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<<0  "William,"  in  thy  blithe  companionship, 
What  liberty  is  mine,  what  sweet  release, 
From  clamorous  strife,  and  yet,  what  boisterous  peace, 

Ho!  ho!,  it  is  thy  fancy's  finger  tip 

That  dents  the  dimple,  now,  and  kinks  the  lip 
That  scarce  may  sing  in  all  this  glad  increase 
Of  merriment.    So,  pray — thee,  do  not  cease 

To  cheer  me  thus,  for,  underneath  the  quip 

Of  your  droll  sorcery  the  wrangling  fret 
Of  all  distress  is  stilled.    No  syllable 
Of  sorrow  vexeth  me.     No  tearsdrops  wet 

My  teeming  lids  save  those  which  leap  to  tell 

Thee  thou'st  a  guest  who  overweepeth,  yet, 
Only  because  thou  jokest  over  well." 


Bill  Nye's  Grave  at  Calvary  Church  is  on  the  Asheville-Spartanburg- 
Greenville  Highway.  Bill  Nye's  home  "Buck  Shoals"  is  located  but  a 
few  miles  from  this  beautiful  country  church-yard,  where  he  sleeps  be- 
side his  youngest  son.  The  stone  marking  his  grave  is  a  cubic  yard  of 
native  granite. 

The  Eeverand  Mr.  Clarence  Stuart  McClellan,  Jr.,  who  is  the  Eector 
of  this  church  has  inaugurated  a  movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
erect  a  monument  which  will  be  of  a  style  to  attract  the  attention  of  all 
who  travel  through  this  pretty  town  in  the  ' '  Sapphire  Country ' '  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  monument  will  be  a  large  granite  boulder  8  feet  high,  6  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  thick  and  will  carry  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  on  which 
will  be  inscribed  briefly  the  outstanding  facts  in  Nye's  life.  August  25th, 
1925  is  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  Nye 's  birth,  which  event  took 
place  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  on  this  anniversary  date  Maine  and 
North  Carolina  hope  to  have  brought  to  successful  completion  this  effort 
to  memoralize  the  life  and  work  of  "Bill  Nye".  Wyoming  is  asked  to 
join  in,  and  to  contribute  financial  aid  to  this  movement.  In  the  early 
'80s  Nye  resided  in  Wyoming — principally  in  Laramie — some  of  his  best 
literary  work  was  done  during  these  years  and  his  humorous  contribu- 
tions to  the  papers  of  the  day  drew  much  attention  to  the  young  Terri- 
tory. It  is  fitting  that  our  State  should  be  proud  to  be  associated  with 
this  movement  to  commemorate  the  name  and  fame  of  Edgar  Wilson  Nye. 
— Historian. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SAWYER  EXPEDITION 

Those  who  are  interested  in  pioneer  history  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  a  book  has  recently  been  issued  dealing  with  the  "Sawyer  Trail" 
and  with  early  pioneers  and  explorers  of  the  Northwest,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  The  Authors,  Albert  M.  Hoi- 
man,  of  Sergeant's  Bluff,  Iowa,  and  Constant  R.  Marks,  of  Sioux  City, 
have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  gathering  material  for  their 
book  which  they  call  "Pioneering  in  the  Northwest"  (published  by 
Deitch,  Lamar  County,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.) 

The  Sawyer  Trail,  otherwise  known  as  the  Niobrara-Virginia  City 
Wagon  Road,  began  at  Sioux  City,  followed  a  westerly  course  past  the 
south  side  of  the  Black  Hills,  and,  merging  with  the  Bozeman  Trail  at  or 
near  the  present  site  of  Sheridan  continued  by  this  route  to  Virginia 
City.  Mr.  Holman  was  himself  a  member  of  Colonel  Sawyer's  first  ex- 
pedition, made  in  1865,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  lay  out  a  shorter 
course  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Virginia  City.  Although  this  trail 
was  abandoned  so  soon  as  the  Union  Pacific  reached  points  accessible  to 
the  mining  camps  yet  the  efforts  of  these  pathbreakers  who  braved  every 
extreme  of  hardship  and  danger  to  meet  the  immediate  need  of  a  more 
direct  overland  route  westward,  are  an  important  contributing  factor  in 
the  early  history  of  Wyoming. 

A  thrilling  incident  of  the  expedition  as  given  in  Mr.  Holman 's  nar- 
rative is  the  fourteen  days'  siege  on  Tongue  River  at  the  hands  of  hostile 
Arapahoes  under  Chiefs  Black  Bear  and  Old  David.  Three  men,  among 
them  Col.  Cole  of  Connor's  relief,  gave  their  lives  as  toll.  They  were 
buried  in  the  corral  and  the  stock  driven  over  their  graves  to  hide  the 
traces  of  their  burial  place  from  the  enemy. 

ARTHUR  J.  DICKSON. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 
State  Historian 

Annals  Supercedes  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  State  Historical  Depart- 
ment Beginning  with  Vol.  Ill 

John  Hunton  Collection,  No.  2 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  in  April,  Mr.  Hunton  has  given 
to  the  State  Historical  Department  a  second  collection  of  84  original 
documents.  This  is  a  collection  principally  of  notes  and  bonds  ana  has 
been  preserved  in  large  yellow  envelopes,  one  envelope  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion "There  are  some  large  and  interesting  notes  for  various  sums  of 
money  in  this  envelope.  All  of  which  have  been  paid.  They  were  all 
made  to  Ward  &  Guerrier  on  S.  E.  Ward. 

(Signed)     JOHN   HUNTON. 
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As  was  the  custom  in  the  business  world  at  that  time,  the  name  was 
torn  off  when  the  note  was  paid  and  we  thereby  loose  the  personal  touch 
which  a  signature  gives. 

One  note  for  $5323.64  is  dated  West  Port,  September  1,  1852;  an- 
other under  date  Sandy  Point,  20th  May  1853  is  a  promise  to  pay  Messrs. 
Bordeau  Eichards  and  Company  or  order  $930.43  on  the  first  day  of  the 
following  July  with  10  per  cent  interest  after  date  of  maturity.  We  read 
the  following  "  $250.00  North  Fork  Platte  Eiver,  December  16th,  1852. 
Thirty  days  after  sight,  you  will  please  pay  to  Mr.  John  S.  Shaw  or  or- 
der, the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  value  received,  and 
charge  the  same,  as  advised,  to 

Yours  respectfully, 

WAED  &  GTJEEEIEE." 


Albert  G.  Boone  Esq 
Westport,  Missouri. 

This  note  is  in  a  beautiful  handwriting  on  blue  letter  paper  and  ink 
unfaded.  Another  one  beautifully  penned  and  ink  as  black  as  if  written 
today,  reads 

"$3000.00  Fort  Laramie  N.  T.  March  4th,  1857.  Twelve  months  aft- 
er date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  Tutt  and  Dougherty  (a  firm  com- 
posed of  John  S.  Tutt  and  Lewis  B.  Dougherty)  the  sum  of  Three  Thous- 
and dollars  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the  City  of  Saint 
Louis  for  value  received  negotiable  and  payable,  without  defalcation  or 
discount  bearing  interest  from  due  until  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  annum. 

SETH  E.  WAED, 
Ward  &  Guerrier,  Secretary." 


Tutt  and  Dougherty  were  the  first  Post  sutlers  at  Fort  Laramie,  Ne- 
braska Territory  and  Mr.  Hunton  says  "they  were  there  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Post  in  1849  to  1857." 

"John  Hunton  was  Post  trader  from  August  1888  to  April  20th,  1890 
when  the  Post  was  abandoned  by  the  military  authorities."  There  are 
Promissory  notes  in  this  collection  given  for  such  sums  as  $11192.06 — 
to  12113.74,  $4000.00,  $4648.67,  $16,214.00  and  at  "Fort  Laramie  N.  T. 
May  1st,  1856"  a  promissory  note  for  $10476.92  is  given  to  Majors  &  Eus- 
sell.  In  this  collection  we  find  such  historic  names  of  places  and  people 
as  Fallon's  Bluffs,  South  Fork  of  Platte,  5  Mile  Point,  "Mormon  Cross- 
ing, North  Platte"  Fort  Halleck,  James  Bordeau,  G.  P.  Beauvais,  Major 
E.  B.  Marcy  and  Captain  D.  S.  Gordon,  while  the  dates  go  back  to  1851. 

In  a  "List  of  debts  due  Tutt  and  Dougherty"  one  finds  such  names 
as    Daurries,    Grimeaud,   Menard,    Mareschal,    Pierre    Grodeau,   Felix   Le 
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Blanc,  indicating  the  presence  of  French  Canadians,  and  trappers,  and 
"Robert  Lawrence  the  gambler"  was  also  in  debt  to  the  suttlers. 

There  are  several  interesting  letters  among  these  papers  and  a  re- 
ceipt which  reads  "Rush  Creek,  November  9,  '58.  Rec'd  of  S.  E.  Ward's 
train  No.  1 — six  sacks  corn  account  of  Jno.  M.  Hockaday  &  Company. 

C.  B.  JONES." 

The  ink  used  on  these  papers  is  exceedingly  bright,  and  the  diction 
and  handwriting  indicate  a  fair  degree  of  education.  These  Documents 
show  that  much  activity  centered  in  old  Fort  Laramie  and  large  business 
transactions  were  carried  on  there.  Again  Mr.  Hunton  has  enriched  the 
Historical  collection  of  our  State  Department. 


Mr.  Howard  Jackson  of  Glenrock  who  has  just  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment, four  kodak  pictures  of  much  historical  value  has  lived  in  Wyoming 
since  1876.  One  of  the  pictures  is  of  a  monument  which  carries  the  in- 
scription "A.  H.  Unthank,  Wayne  County,  Indiana.  Died  July  2,  1850." 
A  second  picture  shows  the  entire  grave  with  the  foot  board  on  which 
is  inscribed  A.  H.  U.  The  entire  Unthank  burial  plot  is  inclosed  with  a 
neat  iron  fence.  This  grave  is  on  the  Oregon  Trail  five  miles  east  of 
Glenrock  and  has  been  fenced  and  cared  for  by  Mr.  Jackson.  Three 
miles  east  of  Glenrock  on  the  Oregon  Trail  is  another  grave  which  has 
been  fenced  with  iron,  by  Mr.  Jackson.  This  monument  is  inscribed 
"J.  P.  Parker,  Died  July  1st,  1860,  age  48  years,  Iowa."  In  this  same 
inclosure  is  a  small  boulder  marked  "M.  Kingo. "  The  fourth  picture 
shows  a  very  good  looking  monument  on  which  is  cut  "Ada  McGill. 
Died  July  1864."  This  grave  is  also  on  the  Oregon  Trail  and  is  at  Par- 
kerton. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  APRIL  1st  TO  JULY  1st,  1925 

Documents 
Received  from 

Hunton,   Mr.  John A  collection  of  84  original  Documents. 

(See  notes  and  comments.) 

Hebard,  Dr.  G.  R Manuscript     Document     on     Thornberg 

Massacre  of  September  1879.  Copy 
of  original  manuscript  in  Dr.  He- 
bard's    collection    of    Wyomingana. 

Congressman  Charles  E.  Winter.. ..Copy    of    report    on    final    burial    place 

of  Sacajawea.  This  report  was  made 
by  Charles  E.  Eastman  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  East- 
man is  a  full  blood,  educated  Sioux 
and  was  employed  by  the  Indian 
Committee  as  ''Inspector  and  Inves- 
tigator ' '  to  determine  the  true  story 
of  the  wanderings,  death  and  burial 
of  Sacajawea  the  Indian  woman 
guide  to  Lewis  and  Clark.  This  re- 
port will  be  published  in  full  in  a 
future   number  of  the   "Annals." 

Museum 
Nicolaisen,  Mrs.  Hans Framed  painting  of  Buffalo.  This  pic- 
ture was  painted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Nicolaisen  at  the  age  of  65  years. 
Mr.  Nicolaisen  had  had  art  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  of  his  native 
country    Schleswig-Holstein. 

Holland,  Mr.  A.  M. One    group    photo    of    Governor    Brooks 

and  his  staff  and  officers  of  3rd  Regt., 
W.  N.  G.,  Douglas,  Wyoming,  Octo- 
ber 3,  1905. 

Moon,  Maryanna Indian  arrow  head;  this  arrow  head  was 

plowed  up  on  Section  10,  twps.  16, 
range  71  w  in  Albany  County  by  Leo 
A.  Moon  in  1905. 

Jameson,  Mrs.  E.  C Moccasins     worn     by     "Cattle     Kate" 

found  under  the  tree  upon  which  she 
was  hung. 
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Massion,  Mr.  H. Indian    Stone    adz.      This    is    a    perfect 

specimen  measuring  12%  inches 
around  the  base  and  tapering  7% 
inches  to  the  top.  This  adz  was 
plowed  up  at  a  depth  of  8  inches  by 
Mr.  Massion  of  Chugwater. 
One  Flint  Indian  Arrow-point. 

Kienzele,  Winifred  Stuart One  large  framed  group  picture  "Fare- 
well to  Governor  J.  B.  Kendrick,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1917.  Governor  and  many 
State  officers  and  employees  on  steps 
State    House,    Cheyenne,    Wyo. 

Watts,  Mr.  A.  E Large  Key  used  by  the  Overland  Stage 

Company  for  the  Stage  Barn  which 
was  located  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of 
19th  Street  and  Capitol  Ave.,  Chey- 
enne, was  used  from  1867  to  1871. 
Overland  Stage  Eoute  from  Denver 
to  Cheyenne-Cheyenne  Pass-Laramie 
City  and  on  West. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  C.  E A  collection  of  19  Kodak  pictures.  This 

collection  includes  views  of  the  Ellis 
home  at  Difficulty,  Wyoming;  of 
Palmer  Canyon  and  one  picture  show- 
ing  2   pronghorns   in   the   hills. 

Cristobal,   Leopold ..Coin    collection    (124   in    all).      10   gold 

coin  from  France,  England,  India 
Empire,  Holland,  35  copper,  1  silver 
dated  1779,  Charles  3rd  King  of 
Spain,  1  silver  dated  1808  Charles 
IV  King  of  Spain,  other  silver  coins 
bear  dates  of  1819,  1820,  1824,  1828, 
1837,  1844,  1847,  1848,  1851,  1855, 
1858,  1863,  1865,  1866,  1867,  1868. 
These  coins  are  almost  entirely  from 
Foreign  countries;  they  are  of  gold, 
silver,  nickle,  bronze,  copper  and 
there  are  a  few  model  coins;  this  is 
the  second  collection  Mr.  Cristobal 
has  given  the  Department  the  entire 
collection  numbering  284. 
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City  of  Cambridge Two  gavels  made  from  the  Washington 

Elm,  which  stood  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, donated  through  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  E.  Lucas. 

Carroll,  Major  C.  G One  piece  of  French  Hard  Bread,  taken 

from  train  enroute  to  the  front,  June 
10,  1918. 

State   Treasurer One    large    group    picture,    Fennimore 

Chatterton,  Le^Roy  Grants  General 
Stitzer,  Edward  Stone,  taken  on  steps 
of  " Industrial  Club." 

State  Bank  Examiner Five    framed    wall    pictures.      Blowing 

copper  at  Encampment,  Scene  on 
Goose  Creek,  Sheridan,  View  of  Sher- 
idan looking  East,  Scene  on  Two  Bar 
Ranch  —  Natrona  County,  View  of 
Platte  River  down  stream  from  Fair- 
banks. 

Hafen,  Dr.  State  Historian  of 

Colorado    Map  of  early  Trails,  Forts  and  Battle- 
fields of  Colorado. 

Clark,    George..- Nickle  (five  cent  piece)  date  1867.  This 

coin  is  stamped  with  the  shield.  It 
was  picked  up  at  the  intersection  of 
Warren  Avenue  and  24th  Street  and 
bears  evidence  of  having  lain  long 
on  the  ground. 

Jackson,  Mr.  Howard Four  Kodak  pictures.      (See  notes   and 

comments.) 

Dobbins,  Mrs.  Emma  J One  plate.     This  plate   is   a  part   of    a 

set  of  dishes,  owned  by  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Warren,  wife  of  the  first  Governor 
of  State  of  Wyoming  and  used  at 
that  time.  Mrs.  Warren  purchasing 
a  new  set  of  dishes  gave  the  old  set 
to  the  Church  Aid  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Mrs.  Warren  being 
President  of  that  Society,  "Willing 
Workers."  A  few  of  us  older  mem- 
bers took  a  dish  as  a  souvenir  replac- 
ing it  with  another. 
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Purchased  by  the  Department 

Stansbury's   Expedition   to   the    Great   Salt   Lake    1849.      This   is   in   two 

volumes,  one  being  the   map   volume. 
James  Bridger,  by  J.  Cecil  Alter. 

Appleton's  111.  Handbook  of  American  Travel  1857. 

Adventures  in  Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountains  1847,  by  George  F.  Ruxton. 
Tour  to  Oregon  1811-2  by  Joseph  Williams. 
California  and  Oregon   Trail  by  Francis  Parkman. 

Manuscripts 

McCreery,  Mrs.   Alice Diary   of   W.    A.   Richards   kept   during 

the  time  the  Southern  line  of  Wyo- 
ming was  being  surveyed.  W.  A. 
Richards  was  Governor  of  Wyoming 
from  1895-99  and  this  Diary  is  con- 
tributed by  his  daughter  Mrs.  Mc- 
Creery of  California. 

Shaw,  Mr.  J.  C Sylvester  Sherman's  story  of  the  In- 
dian Battle   on   Elk  Horn  Creek. 

Gibson,  Mr.  O.  N Address    on    "Bill    Nye"    delivered    at 

the  Lions  Club  Luncheon  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  '25. 

Dickson,  Mr.  Arthur  J History    of    "Sawyer's    Expedition." 

Welch,  Ethel  History  of  Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Mortimer,    Harold History  of  Green  River,  Wyoming. 

Newspaper  Clippings 

Meyers,   Mr.   Ed Dayton  Daily  Journal,  Nov.  7,  1888. 

Harrison  Election. 

Reitz,  Mrs.  Charles Newspaper  Clippings. 

Newell,   Miss Newspaper  Clippings. 

Boice,   Mrs.    Fred Newspaper    Clippings    and    programs. 

Riley,  Mr.   George 3  copies  of  the  "Dillon  Double  Jack" 

dates  Dec.  27th,  1902,  February  2  and 
February  7,  1903.  February  7  con- 
tains an  account  of  "An  Avalanche" 
at  the  "head  of  Cow  Creek"  on 
Jan.  29  in  which  Peter  Le  Mieux 
and  C.  G.  Conner  lost  their  lives. 
The  issue  of  Dec.  27,  1902,  is  devoted 
to  the  mining  interests  in  the  En- 
campment district.  February  2, 
1903,  is  issued  as  an  extra. 
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Simpson,  Mrs.  W.  L Thermopolis     Record.      Woman's     Club 

Ed. 
Labor  Commissioner, 

Frank  Clark  Newspaper  clippings. 

Crain,  Miss  Ena  M Newspaper  clippings. 

Gilpin,  Miss  Pearl. _ Pamphlet,   Congregational  Church  Year 

Book  and  Directory  1922. 

Beach,  Mrs.  Cora  M. A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for  May. 

Carroll,  Major  C.  G Official    List    of    Men    and    Women    in 

World  War,  from  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 


LAW    OFFICE 

of 
W.  W.  CORLETT, 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  Nov.  16,  1876. 
J.  K.  Moore  Esq 
Camp  Brown. 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

Yours  with  congratulations  on  account  of  my  success  in  the  recent 
contest  for  congress  in  this  Territory  is  at  hand.  Accept  my  thanks  for 
the  good  words  you  were  so  kind  to  send  me  and  also  for  your  own  valu- 
able contribution  towards  the  result.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  not  forget 
my  obligations  to  yourself  and  other  friends  in  that  section  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  aid  and  encouragement  given  me  during  the  canvass. 

My  majority  is  nearly  1200  in  the  Territory  and  I  have  carried  every 
county.  The  result  was  a  surprise  to  everybody  and  to  no  one  more  than 
to  myself.  The  result  is  of  course  very  gratifying  to  me  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  the  expectations  of  my  constituents, 
when  I  shall  have  entered  into  their  service. 

Please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  Moore  and  to  your  sister  and  believe  me 

Very  truly  your  friend. 

Signed     W.  W.  CORLETT. 


NOTE: — In  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  Page  73,  column  one,  last  line  should  read 
Laramie  in  place  of  Platte. 
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Vol.  3  OCTOBEE,  1925  No.  2 


DIARY  KEPT  BY  SILAS  L.  HOPPER,  BLANDINSVILLE, 
ILLINOIS,  APRIL  20th,  1863 

April  27th,  1863— Left  Nebraska  City  for  California 
camped  1st  night  at  Wilson  Creek,  10  miles :  good  water,  some 
timber  dark  cloudy  night  but  no  rain. 

April  28th,  1863 — Left  "Wilson  Creek  early  went  to  Nemeha 
took  dinner,  camped  over  night  at  head  of  little  Nemeha,  splen- 
did wood,  water,  corn  and  hay;  got  stalled  that  day,  broke 
wagon  tongue  tied  it  up  and  went  on- 

April  29th,  1863— Left  Nemeha  5  o'clock  A.  M.  traveled  25 
miles  with  out  feeding,  camped  at  4  o'clock  on  French  creek 
but  little  wood,  and  water  tolerable. 

April  30th,  1863— Left  French  Creek  6  o'clock  and  went  23 
miles  to  Walnut  Creek  for  dinner,  good  camping  ground  went  6 
miles  after  dinner  camped  on  Beaver  Creek,  good  water  and 
wood  ranch  etc. 

May  1st,  1863 — Left  Beaver  5  o'clock  went  14  miles  for 
dinner ;  water  and  wood  went  13  miles  after  dinner  camped  on 
Blue  fork,  water  no  good  yet,  windy  afternoon,  night  pleasant, 
mended  wagon  tongue  again. 

May  2nd,  1863 — Left  Blue  went  18  miles  for  dinner  to  a 
pond  in  prairie,  miserable  water  for  mules  and  not  fit  for  cook- 
ing or  drinking:  arrived  at  Platte  River  4  o'clock  p.  m.  ranch: 
corn  $1.00,  hay  35  cents :  wood  on  the  other  side  of  River,  day 
beautiful. 

May  3rd,  1863 — Sunday  did  not  travel,  passed  the  day 
tinkering,  fixed  oil  cloth  on  wagon  cover  and  day  warm  and 
pleasant :  a  great  many  passing,  very  windy  night. 

May  4th,  1863— Left  Camp  on  Platte  went  20  miles  for 
dinner  to  ranch  in  prairie,  corn  85  cents,  went  12  miles  after 
dinner,  camped  at  ranch  in  Prairie  on  the  River;  very  windy 
day,  roads  somewhat  sandy,  hay  $1.00  per  hundred,  wood  none 
only  what  you  buy. 

May  5th,  1863 — Left  camp  5  o'clock  went  20  miles  for 
dinner  went  12  miles  after  dinner  camped  on  river,  hay  $1.00 
per  hundred  very  windy  and  cold  passed  Fort  Kerney  9  A.  M. 
but  few  soldiers  and  no  fort  but  other  buildings  pretty  good- 
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May  6th,  1863 — Left  camp  5  o  'clock  passed  Plum  creek,  10 
a.  m.  mailed  letter  for  home,  corn  $2.00  traveled  30  miles  camp- 
ed at  ranch,  pleasant  night,  good  hay  $1.00. 

May  7th,  1863 — Left  camp  5  o'clock  went  27  miles  for  din- 
ner, 6  o  'clock  no  grass,  water  out  of  river  10  miles  after  dinner 
making  37  miles :  very  windy  night,  good  hay  $1.00. 

May  8th,  1863 — Left  camp  went  3  miles  to  blacksmith  shop 
tires  set  and  tongue  mended,  went  29  miles  and  camped  at  Fre- 
mont slough,  bought  good  corn  at  $2.00  per  bushel,  good  ranch. 

May  9th,  1863 — Left  camp,  met  Indians :  two  teams  ran  off, 
broke  one  wagon  top  off,  went  16  miles  for  dinner,  13  miles  after 
dinner,  wood  $50.00  per  cord,  no  hay  or  grass,  camped  on  river. 

May  10th,  1863 — Sunday.  Left  camp  went  8  miles  and 
stopped  for  the  day  poor  water,  no  wood  and  poor  grass,  mailed 
two  letters  one  to  wife  and  the  other  to  J.  "W.  Huddleston. 

May  11th,  Monday — Left  camp  6  o  'clock  raining  some,  cold 
morning  went  15  miles  for  dinner,  went  10  miles  after  dinner; 
stayed  at  Star  Ranch,  Hay  $1.50  per  hundred  potatoes  5  cents, 
see  Indians  plenty. 

May  12th,  Tuesday — Left  camp  and  traveled  about  26 
miles  camped  in  3  miles  of  Julesburg  no  wood  or  grass. 

May  13th,  Wednesday — Crossed  the  Platte  River  without 
an  accident;  at  Julesburg  doubled  teams,  some  quick  sand, 
traveled  25  miles  from  river  up  Pole  creek,  camped  on  creek, 
tolerable  grass,  country  very  dry  and  never  much  grass- 
May  14th,  Thursday — Left  camp  at  5  o  'clock  traveled  until 
10  a.  m.  stopped  on  very  poor  grass ;  left  the  Fort  Laramie  Road 
and  took  cut  off  to  the  South  of  the  Laramie  river,  stopped  on 
Pole  creek  no  grass  and  awful  roads,  cut-off  a  humbug,  miles  25. 

May  15th,  Friday — Left  camp  traveled  5  miles  and  Pole 
creek  went  dry,  saw  party  ahead  found  water  in  about  7  miles 
went  15  miles  today  no  wood  but  little  grass,  cut  off  a  very  poor 
road. 

May  16th,  Saturday — Left  camp  6  o'clock  traveled  18 
miles  for  dinner,  stopped  on  creek  good  water  crossed  creek  10 
inches.  Morning  nice  place  to  camp,  killed  an  antelope  last 
evening,  stopped  for  the  night  12  miles  after  dinner  willow 
wood,  grass  pretty  good,  windy,  mules  and  horses  stampeded. 

May  17th,  Sunday — Left  camp  6  o  'clock  went  15  miles  over 
Sandy  Road  good  grass  and  water ;  traveled  17  miles,  camped 
on  creek  good  grass  and  water,  willows  for  wood,  mules  in  good 
condition,  night  passed  quietly. 

May  18th,  Monday — Left  camp  5:30  o'clock  traveled  18 
miles  for  dinner,  Indians  stopped  train  and  wanted  gifts  gave 
them  very  little  went  18  miles  camped  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains poor  grass,  broke  wagon  brace. 
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May  19th,  Tuesday — Left  camp  6  A.  M.  5  miles  from  moun- 
tains went  over  spur  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  stopped  by  In- 
dians made  them  some  presents  and  went  on,  camped  for  the 
night  on  Gaum,  good  dry  grass  and  water  good  in  the  Moun- 
tains, traveled  30  miles. 

May  20th,  Wednesday — Left  Laramie  river  took  dinner  on 
the  Laramie  intersected  the  stage  line  on  Little  Laramie  went 
32  miles  camped  near  mountains  on  small  branch;  cold  night, 
rained  a  little. 

May  21st,  Thursday — Morning  cold  and  misty ;  started  out 
5  :30  snow  storm  came  up  blew  hard,  went  7  miles  and  put  at 
at  a  fine  grove  of  asp  and  stayed  rest  of  day,  night  cold  and 
blustery. 

May  22nd,  Friday — Left  camp  5  :30  very  cold  and  windy : 
traveled  23  miles  for  dinner,  crossed  Rock  Creek,  toll  bridge  75 
cents  wagon  now,  at  toll  bridge  asked  $2.50  for  wagon.  8  miles 
after  dinner,  passed  Ft.  Halleck  one  mile.    Very  cold. 

May  23rd,  Saturday — Started  from  camp  6  o  'clock  traveled 
20  miles  for  dinner  no  grass  or  water,  crossed  Pass  creek  9  A-  M. 
arrived  on  North  Platte  3  P.  M.  making  31  miles,  wind  too  high 
to  ferry,  price  $5.00  per  team,  no  grass  on  this  side. 

May  24th,  Sunday— Crossed  North  Platte  7  A.  M.  came  18 
miles  for  dinner,  no  grass,  paid  $5.00  per  wagon  for  ferrying 
went  11  miles  after  dinner  camped  4  miles  beyond  Pine  Grove, 
water  and  grass,  29  miles. 

May  25th,  Monday — Left  Camp  5  :30  went  through  Bridg- 
er's  Pass  traveled  21  miles  for  dinner,  no  grass;  18  miles  after 
noon  camped  on  Plains  without  grass  or  water,  pretty  good  road 
through  pass,  this  route  is  without  grass. 

May  26th,  Tuesday — Left  Camp  4  A.  M.  traveled  11  miles 
for  water  traveled  30  miles  for  dinner  on  Bitter  creek,  no  grass 
nor  never  was  traveled.  3  miles  after  dinner  camped  on  Bitter 
Creek  little  grass  no  wood  but  good  water.    33  miles. 

May  27th,  Wednesday — Left  camp  5  o'clock  traveled  22 
miles  for  dinner  no  grass,  water  badly  alkalied,  8  miles  after 
dinner  camped  at  Ranch,  grass  on  Bluffs  .... 

May  28th,  Thursday — Left  camp  4  o'clock  traveled  four 
miles  for  breakfast,  good  bluff  grass  traveled  26  miles  after 
breakfast  camped  on  Bitter  creek,  at  ranch  grass  2  miles  off 
good  spring  water  for  cooking,  30  miles- 
May  29th,  Friday— Left  camp  5:30  o'clock  traveled  to 
Green  River  for  dinner,  got  over  river  by  12  miles  but  little 
grass,  ferrying  $3.50  per  wagon,  stream  swift  and  narrow,  trav- 
eled 15  miles  after  dinner  to  Black  Fork  ferry  on  etc.  But  we 
found  good  water  and  grass,  31  miles. 
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May  30th,  Saturday — Left  camp  on  Blacks  fork  traveled  19 
miles  for  dinner,  poor  grass,  13  miles  after  dinner :  camped  on 
Hams  fork,  pretty  good  grass,  wood  and  water  21  miles  from 
Fort  Bridger  made  32  miles. 

May  31st,  Sunday — Layed  over  for  rest :  fine  day :  washing 
and  horse  shoeing  going  on,  don't  feel  well  today,  expectorat- 
ing a  good  deal  of  blood,  wrote  5  letters  today  one  to  wife  one 
to  M.  C.  Lain,  one  to  A.  P.  Hopper  one  to  Phoebe  Earp  and  one 
to  T.  W.  Huddleston,  will  mail  them  at  Fort  Bridger,  day  passed 
quietly. 

June  1st — Left  camp  5  :30  stopped  for  dinner  near  Fort 
Bridger;  passed  Fort  about  2  p.  m.  traveled  12  miles  camped 
on  small  branch,  good  water  and  grass,  sage  wood.  Snake  and 
other  tribes  of  Indians  at  Fort  for  treaty;  good  many  half 
breeds,  made  32  miles. 

June  2nd — Left  camp  5  :30  traveled  about  20  miles  for  din- 
ner through  mountains  hilly  and  rough  roads,  camped  for  night 
on  branch  near  Needle  rock,  good  spring  no  wood  made  about 
33  miles,  crossed  Bear  River,  2  p.  m.  paid  $1.50  for  wagon  toll. 

June  3rd — Left  Camp  5 :30  went  through  Echo  Cannon 
being  25  miles  long  good  roads  and  grass  camped  on  Weber 
fifty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  plenty  wood  and  water  made  34 
miles. 

June  4th — Left  Camp  6  o'clock  traveled  24  miles  for  din- 
ner went  up  Weber  some  miles,  crossed  and  then  went  up 
Rough  Cannon  but  pretty  well  worked,  settled  for  10  or  12 
miles  camped  in  cannon  without  grass  made  40  miles. 

June  5th — Left  Camp  traveled  12  miles  to  Salt  Lake  City 
stopped  at  corral  pay  35  cents  per  day  for  hay  and  shed  for 
mules,  people  very  clever,  flour  $3.00  per  hundred. 

June  6th — Saturday,  stayed  in  camp  in  Salt  Lake  through 
the  day ;  got  our  smithing  done  and  yarn  bought ;  went  to  thea- 
tre at  night:  Strawberries  ripe  25  cents  per  quart,  good  fruit 
country,  people  clever. 

June  7th — Sunday,  left  Camp  6  :30  traveled  15  miles  for 
dinner  near  Salt  Lake,  great  many  cattle  herded  here ;  20  miles 
after  dinner  camped  at  foot  of  mountains  left  of  road,  no  grass 
or  wood  near  the  town  of  Teau  Willie,  35  miles. 

June  8th— Left  camp  5  :30  went  through  the  town  of  Teau 
Willie  found  grass,  5  miles,  stopped  2  hours  went  up  the  Teau 
Willie  Valley,  camped  in  3  miles  of  Stage  Road,  good  grass  and 
water  made  28  miles. 

June  9th — Left  camp  5  :30  went  22  miles  for  dinner  went 
off  to  the  left  of  Stage  Road  for  water  went  5  miles  after  dinner, 
fine  grass  and  water;  through  cut  off  road  bad,  27  miles. 
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June  10th — Left  camp  7  o  'clock,  3  miles  to  Indiana  Spring, 
stopped  for  the  day,  good  grass  wood  and  water  being  in  one 
mile  of  the  great  desert,  will  cross  the  desert  this  night,  about 
40  wagons  here  to  cross. 

June  11th — Started  across  the  desert  at  5  :30  p.  m.  on  the 
10th,  was  15  hours  going  across,  large  mountains  to  cross  in  the 
middle  of  desert  found  poor  water  in  here,  across  no  wood  large 
springs  but  salty,  made  54  miles  made  21  miles  last  night,  75 
miles. 

June  12th — Left  camp  last  night  at  Sundown  travelled  all 
night  made  21  miles;  stopped  over  day  and  night,  pretty  good 
water  and  grass,  no  wood,  Stage  Station  there,  very  warm  and 
windy. 

June  13th — Saturday  left  4 :30  traveled  25  miles  for  dinner 
on  Deep  creek,  water  and  grass  though  .  .  .  •  Indian  country 
camped  on  head  of  Deep  creek  good  water  and  grass  passed 
Deep  creek  Ranch  50  miles  below,  some  100  acres  in  cultivation 
made  33  miles. 

June  14th — Sunday  left  camp  3  A.  M.  traveled  22  miles  to 
Antelope  Springs  for  dinner  traveled  21  miles  after  dinner  to 
Spring  Valley ;  good  grass  and  water,  went  through  canyon  this 
morning,  got  a  scare  supposed  Indians,  this  is  considered  the 
worst  Indian  country,  made  43  miles. 

June  15th — Monday  left  camp  6:30  traveled  8  miles  over 
mountains  to  Hot  Spring,  bunch  grass  on  mountains  traveled  20 
miles  after  dinner  to  Egan  Station  water  and  grass  made  28 
miles. 

June  16th — Tuesday  left  camp  4  o'clock  traveled  15  miles 
for  dinner  no  grass  or  water,  30  miles  to  water,  froze  last  night 
stopped  at  mountain  spring  at  3  P.  M.  went  to  Ruby  valley  after 
supper  9  miles  from  mountain,  springs  made  40  miles. 

June  17th — Wednesday,  lay  over  for  the  day,  good  water 
and  grass ;  wrote  letter  home  and  mailed  it  here,  a  few  soldiers 
at  Fort  Ruby,  a  few  settlers,  no  farms  some  trace  of  mines  here, 
a  stone  post-office,  whiskey  $8.00  per  gallon,  flour  $8.00  per 
hundred. 

June  18th — Thursday,  left  Ruby  Valley  5  :30  went  16  miles 
for  dinner  went  off  to  the  right  of  Road  one  and  one-half  miles 
for  water  and  grass ;  10  miles  after  dinner  to  Diamond  Springs 
water  and  grass,  water  warm  but  good. 

June  19th — Friday,  left  Diamond  Springs  6  :30  went  across 
valley  to  spring  off  of  the  Road  to  the  right;  water  and  grass; 
stopped  on  Roberty  Creek,  went  3  miles  up  to  good  grass  water 
and  wood ;  plenty  of  Indians,  made  33  miles. 

June  20th — Saturday,  left  camp  5  A.  M.  went  12  miles  for 
dinner :  water  to  the  left  of  Road  no  grass :  went  20  miles  after 
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dinner  to  Dry  creek,  went  off  creek  3  miles  for  grass,  good  grass 
and  water  made  32  miles. 

June  21st — Sunday,  left  camp  6:30  traveled  23  miles  for 
dinner  no  grass  but  passed  Bottom  grass  2  miles  below;  stock 
strayed  off  some  distance  and  had  some  trouble  in  getting  them, 
made  33  miles- 
June  22nd — Monday.  Stayed  in  camp  this  day,  grass  good 
plenty  of  water,  went  over  to  Austin  and  Clifton  quite  stiring 
little  towns  and  think  they  have  good  silver  mines,  no  timber 
with  anything  and  but  little  water. 

June  23rd — Tuesday.  Still  in  camp  on  Reese  River,  a  small 
shower  of  rain  today :  quite  a  number  of  our  trains  stop  here, 
chances  good  would  stop  here  and  take  up  claim  if  the  climate 
would  let  me,  prospect  in  mines  good. 

June  24th — Wednesday.  Left  camp  6  o'clock  passed 
through  Jacobsville  7  miles  after  leaving  Reese  River,  no  water 
for  25  miles  camped  on  Creek,  good  water  grass  and  wood, 
made  35  miles  very  little  rain  this  evening. 

June  25th — Thursday.  Left  camp  5 :30  traveled  9  miles 
stopped  to  graze  on  Edwards  creek  said  to  be  last  grass  to  Car- 
son went  to  cold  springs  and  fed  there,  went  to  West  Gate  and 
stopped  for  the  night  no  grass,  hay  6  cents  per  pound  water 
very  poor  made  40  miles. 

June  26th — Friday.  Left  West  Gate  6  o'clock  went  to 
Sand  Springs  22  miles  for  dinner  no  grass,  pretty  good  water 
went  to  Carson  Slough  for  and  stopped  for  night  forded  Slough 
toll  $1.50  per  wagon  not  much  grass  made  40  miles  hard  road, 
hay  5  cents. 

June  27th — Saturday.  Left  camp  6  o'clock  went  to  Car- 
son River  for  dinner,  forded  river,  hay  3  cents,  roads  very 
sandy,  went  ten  miles  after  dinner,  camped  on  Carson,  good 
grass  and  water  and  wood  25  miles. 

June  28th — Sunday.  Left  camp  7  o'clock  went  12  miles 
for  dinner  to  well  in  desert  hay  4  cents  went  14  miles  after 
dinner  to  well  in  desert,  water  bad,  roads  rocky  and  sandy  hay 
5  cents  country  hard  and  not  worth  settling  in  people  going  to 
Reese's  river  from  California  26  miles. 

June  29th — Monday,  arrived  in  Virginia  City  at  12  found 
quite  a  city  and  much  business  country  moving,  good  quartz, 
many  doing  well,  property  high,  place  said  to  be  sick  camp,  hay 
5  cents,  barley  7  cents. 

June  30th — Tuesday,  still  in  Virginia  City  very  costly  to 
live  here  will  leave  for  California,  very  busy  place,  speculation 
high. 

July  1st — Wednesday,  left  Virginia  City  at  1  p.  m.  trav- 
eled 13  miles  on  Truckey  valley  roads  graded,  toll  $1-50  per 
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wagon,  high  mountains,  much  wood  taken  out  of  the  mountains 
on  road  hay  2%  cents  here,  fine  meadow  but  all  taken  up  plenty 
of  water. 

July  2nd — Thursday.  Still  in  camp  Mr.  Nihell  went  back 
to  Washo  mines  to  try  for  a  place  left  camp  1  p.  m.  traveled 
17  miles  camped  on  Truckey  River  good  pasture  25  cents  per 
head,  good  place  to  stay. 

July  3rd — Friday.  Left  camp  8  A.  M.  went  through  fine 
pine  timber  all  day  sold  off  mules  on  road  for  4  oxen  and  one 
horse  traveled  about  20  miles. 

July  4th — Saturday.  Left  camp  6  o'clock  stopped  for 
dinner  near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  fine  little  valley 
but  unfenced  fine  water  and  plenty  of  snow  on  the  mountains, 
stopped  at  Boumans  for  the  night  hay  3V2  cents,  potatoes  5 
cents  heavy  frost  and  froze. 

July  5th — Sunday.  Left  camp  at  7  o'clock  traveled  for 
dinner  to  snow  over  very  bad  mountain  passed  Eureka  a  min- 
ing town  has  been  of  much  importance  stopped  for  night  at 
toll  gate  hay  3%  cents,  potatoes  4  cents,  barley  4  cents,  made  21 
miles. 

July  6th — Monday.  "Went  6y2  miles  to  Cherokee,  went 
back  2  miles  to  the  Nugent  home  where  Mr.  Nihell  resides,  stays 
at  $25.00  per  month  and  stopped  near  property,  staid  over 
night  with  them,  5  miles. 

July  7th — Tuesday.  Stayed  over  the  day  with  Mr  Nihell 
very  warm  and  I  am  not  well,  plenty  of  gold  mines,  bought 
$79.00  of  green  backs  of  Mr.  Nihell  at  $65.00. 

July  8th — Wednesday.  Left  Mr.  Nihell  7  a.  m.  traveled  to 
Union  Ranch  stopped  for  night  good  accommodation  hay  P/2 
cents,  barley  3. 

July  9th — Thursday.  Left  Ranch  went  12  miles  for  dinner 
arrived  Marysville  5  p.  m.  Hot  dry,  hay  1%,  barley  1.87  per 
hundred,  stopped  at  Fan 's  stable  and  board  at  Franklin  House. 

July  10th — Friday.  Still  at  Marysville  no  sale  of  stock 
yet  today  pleasant  good  air  cleaned  up  a  little  commenced 
boarding  at  Franklin  House  this  morning  at  $4.00  per  day  per 
week. 

July  11th — Saturday.    Still  in  Marysville  weather  cool  and 
fine  today,  no  offers  for  mules,  stock  coming  in  teaming  low 
town  dull- 
July  12th — Sunday.    Hot,  no  sale  yet  don't  like  the  place. 

July  13th — Monday.  Still  in  Marysville  sold  wagon  and 
Pullum  mules. 

July  14th — Tuesday.    Sold  small  mules  and  horse. 

July  15th — Wednesday.  Sold  out  all  traps  and  fixed  up 
for  Sacramento. 
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July  16th — Thursday.  Left  Marysville  California,  for  Sac- 
ramento at  6  A.  M.  river  very  low  arrived  at  Sacramento  at  1 :30 
stopped  What  Cheer  hotel. 

July  17th — Left  Sacramento  6  A.  M.  arrived  at  Surson 
2 :30  P.  M.  had  bad  cold  found  Bartlett  away  from  home  staid 
at  hotel  over  night. 

July  18th — Stayed  at  Mr.  H.  G  Bartletts  today  passed 
time  very  agreeable. 

July  19th — Sunday.  Mr.  Bartlett  came  home  this  morning 
had  good  time  he  hasn't  changed  any  of  any  note. 

July  20th — Still  at  Mr.  Bartletts  yet  got  letter  from  home 
dated  23rd  of  June,  wrote  home. 

July  21st — Tuesday.  Left  Surson  went  to  Beriean  by  stage 
took  boat  for  San  Francisco  arrived  at  San  Francisco  10  p.  m. 
stopped  at  What  Cheer  House. 

July  22nd — Wednesday.  Staid  in  San  Francisco  this  day 
bought  tickets  for  New  York,  $85.00  per  ticket  second  cabin, 
$150.00  in  first  cabin  very  bus}^  place,  Mr.  John  Hardcastle 
bought  ticket  on  same  steamer. 

July  23rd — Thursday.  Went  board  of  steamer  Constitu- 
tion 9  A.  M.  got  off  at  10 :30  A.  M.  some  little  sea  sick  not  very 
Jbad  no  appetite  for  supper  slept  very  well  but  nothing  extra. 

July  24th — Friday.  Steamer  getting  along  well  not  much 
sick,  day  passing  off  pretty  well  cloudy  no  land  seen. 

July  25th — Saturday.  Weather  warm  and  pleasant  sun 
shines,  passengers  generally  feels  well  no  land  in  sight  evening 
not  very  good. 

July  26th — Sunday.  Getting  quite  warm  time  goes  on 
pretty  well  sea  smooth  not  much  sea  sickness  yet  boat  runs 
steady,  saw  several  whales  this  day. 

July  27th — Monday.  Very  warm  morning,  in  sight  of  land 
today  day  passed  off  quietly,  fire  exercise  at  night. 

July  28th — Tuesday.  Very  warm  but  getting  along  well, 
coal  carrier  knocked  down  by  Engineer. 

July  29th — Wednesday.  Landed  at  Mansainelle  which  is 
situated  in  Mexico,  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  3  sides,  town 
small  and  of  not  much  importance,  Mr.  Randell  shot  a  man  10 
p.  m.  in  leg,  coal  carrier  died. 

July  30th — Thursday.  Landed  at  Accapulca  10  A.  M-  got 
off  1  p.  m.  coal  carrier  buried  here — nice  Battery,  good  harbor 
surrounded  by  hills. 

July  31st — Friday.  Day  rather  pleasant  good  air,  sea 
somewhat  rough,  getting  along  well. 

August  1st — Saturday.  Morning  warm,  times  begins  to 
ware  off  slowly,  afternoon  cooler,  sea  smooth,  don't  like  being 
on  ship  much,  land  more  prefable. 
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August  2nd — Sunday.  Day  passed  off  pleasantly  being 
quite  cool  and  have  an  interesting  book  to  read,  the  day  has  not 
seemed  very  long,  sea  rough,  more  so  than  any  other  day  so  far. 

August  3rd — Monday.  Small  shower  this  morning,  day 
pleasant,  small  Island  in  sight  afternoon,  getting  along  very 
well. 

August  4th — Tuesday.  Morning  warm,  many  small  islands 
in  sight  on  east  side,  baggage  weighed  today. 

August  5th — Wednesday.  Came  to  anchor  at  5  a.  m.  3 
miles  from  Panama,  got  on  small  steamer  and  landed  at  R.  R 
depot.  Left  Panama  11  A.  M.,  arrived  in  Aspinwallat  2  Pr  M. 
got  dinner  at  city  hotel,  went  board  of  Ocean  Queen,  4 :30  P.  M 

August  6th — Thursday.  Sea  rough,  great  many  sick,  get 
ting  along  fine,  weather  hot  with  showers,  hard,  poor  water,  etc 

August  7th — Friday.  Still  getting  along  very  well,  good 
commander  and  passengers  getting  better. 

August  8th — Saturday.  Warm  and  showery,  have  good 
sail  on  today,  passed  Cuba  light  house,  about  dark. 

August  9th — Sunday.  Morning  pleasant  had  Divine  ser- 
vices read  by  Mr.  Moore,  time  passing  very  slow,  expect  to  be 
out  of  danger  of  accident  today. 

August  10th — Monday.  Sea  very  calm,  day  passed  off  very 
well  reading,  passed  Key  West  and  Light  House,  day  warm. 

August  11th — Tuesday-  Day  passed  quietly,  very  warm, 
making  good  time  beyond,  seems  like  getting  to  New  York,  trip 
seems  very  long. 

August  12th — Wednesday.  Day  very  warm,  no  nice  thun- 
der showers  at  night. 

August  13th — Thursday.  6  A.  M.  70  miles  from  New  York, 
day  cool  and  pleasant,  arrived  in  New  York  2  P.  M.,  very  hot, 
stopped  at  Western  Hotel. 

August  14th — Friday.    Still  in  New  York. 

August  15th — Saturday.  Leave  New  York  5  P.  M.  for 
home. 

August  16th — Arrived  at  Niagara  Falls  10  A.  M.,  stopped 
at  Niagara  House,  good  hotel. 

August  17th — Monday.  Leave  Niagara  Falls  10  A  M.  for 
Chicago,  arrived  at  Detroit  7  :30  P.  M. 

August  18th — Tuesday.  Arrived  in  Chicago  7  :30  A.  M., 
stayed  in  Chicago  through  the  day,  leave  for  Macomb  at  8:15. 

Note :  Mr.  E.  T.  Bartley  of  the  firm  of  Hopper  and  Bartley, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Silas  L.  Hopper  the 
author  of  the  Diary.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bartley  a 
typescript  copy  of  the  original  Diary  was  made  and  proofed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Historian  and  permission  granted  for  pub- 
lication of  the  manuscript.  gtate  Historian. 
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SOME  EARLY  WYOMING  HISTORY  WEST  OF  THE 
108th  MERIDIAN 

("The  Wyoming'  State  Journal"  of  Lander  published  this  article 
in  September  1925) 

The  latest  maps  of  Wyoming  locate  the  towns  of  Greybull, 
Basin,  Bonneville  and  Shoshoni  just  West  of  the  108th  Meridian 
Greenwich  time,  and  the  111th  Meridian  nearly  on  the  western 
boundary  passes  through  the  Teton  Basin.  Lying  within  this 
area  are  lofty  mountain  peaks,  glacial  and  other  geological  for- 
mations the  like  of  which  are  found  no  where  else  on  this  conti- 
nent— there  are  rich  mineral  deposits — a  flora  unique  in  its 
varieties,  beautiful  lakes  abound  and  rivers  whose  course  have 
determined  history;  The  World's  great  playground  is  within 
this  inclosure — tho  not  belonging  to  the  State — and  the  wild 
game  still  roams  the  mountain  fastnesses.  Bonneville  the  old- 
est Fort  in  Wyoming  was  here,  and  here  too  was  old  Fort 
Bridger  second  only  in  importance  to  old  Fort  Laramie.  With 
such  natural  attractions  and  such  possibilities  for  wealth,  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  until  adventuresome  men  and  cap- 
tains of  industry  would  turn  their  attention  to  this — to  them — 
unexplored  country.  The  Spaniards  claim  to  have  visited  this 
section  as  early  as  1650  and  there  is  much  to  support  their  con- 
tention. 

W.  A.  Jones  a  Government  engineer  in  his  "Reconnaisance 
of  N.  W.  Wyoming  in  1875"  says  he  found  a  stone  circle  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  south  of  Butte  Springs 
and  below  Camp  Brown  which  was  3  feet  by  6  feet  and  that  he 
found  several  other  circles  in  the  Wind  River  region-  He  was 
confident  they  were  the  work  of  some  prehistoric  peoples  of 
primitive  habits ;  other  writers  relate  similar  discoveries. 

The  Verendreys — father  and  sons,  came  in  from  the  N.  W. 
in  1743-4  and  journeyed  as  far  South  as  the  Wind  River  and 
would  probably  have  gone  farther  but  for  the  advice  of  the 
friendly  Shoshone's. 

By  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  the  United  States  came 
into  new  possessions  in  the  N.  W.  and  in  1804  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  sent  out  to  report  upon  a  feasible  Railroad  route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  did  not  enter  any  part  of  what  is  now 
Wyoming  but  a  man  who  had  been  in  their  employ — John 
Colter — did  come  into  the  northern  part  of  the  state  by  way  of 
the  Yellowstone.  Colter  is  thought  to  have  remained  in  the 
State  for  five  or  six  years  trapping  along  the  streams.  In  his 
wanderings  he  came  upon  the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  area, 
and  so  accurate  were  his  maps  and  so  vivid  his  description  of 
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Courtesy  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
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"Colters  Hell"  that  he  is  regarded  as  the  first  white  man  to 
come  into  Wyoming.  ^ 

John  Jacob  Astor,  that  far  sighted  HoihtiKto,  had  fitted 
out  a  company  to  go  through  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Colum- 
bia, trapping  along  the  way  and  so  on  to  Astoria  (Astor 's  Fort 
on  the  Columbia)  to  work  in  the  fur  fields  of  the  Pacific  for 
the  Astor  Company. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Wilson  P. 
Hunt  of  New  Jersey.  Hunt  was  to  meet  his  men  in  St.  Louis 
probably  at  the  old  "Rocky  Mountain  Hotel"  which  for  years 
had  been  the  home  of  the  trappers  and  traders  when  they  were 
in  St.  Louis.  Here  the  Fur  Companies  outfitted  their  men  each 
man  with  a  leather  trap-sack  in  which  were  carried  his  six  or 
seven  beaver  traps  and  his  possible-sack  which  was  usually 
abbreviated  to  "possibles". 

This  "possible  sack"  was  made  of  dressed  buffalo  skin  and 
contained  ammunition,  some  tobacco,  dressed  deer  skins  for 
moccasins  and  other  small  necessities.  The  horses  or  mules 
used  for  the  expedition  were  usually  procured  from  Indians 
and  traders  along  the  route.  Generally  each  trapper  had  one 
horse  or  mule  to  ride  and  from  one  to  three  for  the  pack-  In 
the  Hunt  party  were  Ramsey  Crook,  Donald  McKenzie,  John 
Day,  John  Reed,  Robert  McLellan,  Pierre  Dorion,  the  half-breed 
interpreter  and  his  Indian  wife,  and  a  number  of  others  in  all 
about  sixty  white. people.  They  started  from  St.  Louis  and  as- 
cended the  Missouri  by  ^ieasiboat  to  the  Big  Cheyenne — where 
they  started  overland  but  were  so  harrassed  by  hostile  Indians 
that  they  were  forced  to  take  a  more  southwesterly  course  than 
had  been  the  original  intention ;  continuing  southwest  they 
crossed  the  Wind  River  and  the  Wind  River  Mountains  and  so 
on  out  of  the  State  without  having  found  the  South  Pass  or 
any  easy  mountain  passes.  To  the  Indian  troubles  experienced 
by  this  party,  we  owe  the  first  trail  made  by  white  men  across 
our  State.  The  three  Kentucky  hunters  Edward  Robinson, 
Jacob  Rizner  and  John  Hoback  who  had  joined  the  Hunt  party 
remained  in  Wyoming  for  sometime  hunting  and  trapping  up 
and  down  the  streams.  The  memor}^  of  Hoback  is  perpetuated 
in  the  river  and  canyon  which  bear  his  name.  A  small  stream 
flowing  into  the  Big  Horn  river  from  the  west,  was  called  the 
John  Reed  but  the  name  has  disappeared  from  the  later  maps : 
but  the  John  Day  still  empties  into  the  Snake.  There  were  four 
rivers  in  as  many  states  named  for  John  Day.  Day  himself 
suffering  from  hardships  and  exposure  died  of  insanity. 

The  commonly  accepted  date  for  the  Hunt  expedition  is 
1809-11,  but  the  Government  map  of  1818  known  as  the  Rector 
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map  places  the  time  at  1807.  Whatever  the  true  date  may  be 
it  was  the  quest  for  furs  which  brought  the  first  permanent 
white  men  into  our  state  and  we  have  no  recorded  history  previ- 
ous to  the  coming  of  these  early  trappers  and  traders.  In  order 
to  understand  fully  the  history  of  our  state,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  character,  the  activities  and  the  methods 
employed  by  these  men  as  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  set- 
tlers. To  really  know  these  early  fur  dealers  is  to  know  Wyo- 
ming. As  they  were  nomadic  in  their  habits  they  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  geography  of  the  west  as  no  other  class  of  men 
had  done ;  wandering  over  mountains  and  up  and  down  streams 
they  soon  learned  every  pass — every  haunt  of  wild  animals, 
every  beaver  stream  and  every  sheltered  valley  which  by  these 
men  was  called  a  ' '  hole '  \  Chittenden  says  that  no  Government 
explorer  ever  discovered  anything  after  1840  that  these  men 
had  not  known  for  years. 

Unlike  most  persons  of  nomadic  instincts  they  returned 
with  periodic  regularity  to  some  spot  which  had  been  previ- 
ously agreed  upon :  this  spot  was  necessarily  a  broad  sheltered 
valley  or  "hole".  As  they  generally  spent  the  winter  in  one 
of  these  valleys  and  returned  in  July  for  the  rendezvous  it  was 
essential  that  the  locality  be  well  protected  from  the  rigors  of 
winter,  should  have  good  forage  for  stock  and  a  stream  with 
pure  water  and  one  which  had  not  been  entirely  "trapped  out" 
for  in  a  scarcity  of  other  game  the  beaver  must  furnish  food 
as  well  as  fur.  The  broad  flat  tail  of  the  beaver  was  a  delicacy 
equal  to  that  of  the  buffalo  tongue  and  the  fur  sometimes  took 
the  place  of  absorbent  cotton.  Ruxton  in  his  "Rocky  Mountain 
Life"  says  he  saw  a  wound  in  the  shoulder  of  the  old  French 
trapper  La  Bonti  dressed  by  stuffing  a  handful  of  beaver  fur 
into  the  wound  and  strapping  it  in  place. 

There  was  a  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years  before  a  second 
party  visited  the  Rocky  Mountain  district-  But  a  region  so 
rich  in  fur-bearing  animals  could  not  long  remain  unharvested. 
Accordingly  in  1822  Ashley  entered  the  fur  trade  and  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  on  the  Yellowstone  in  what  is  now  Mon- 
tana— but  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  because  of  Indian  troubles. 
He  crossed  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  according  to 
Chittenden  and  followed  it  to  its  source. 

Among  the  men  associated  with  Ashley  was  Andrew  Henry, 
David  Jackson,  after  whom  the  lake  was  named — the  Sublette 
Brothers,  Etienne  Provost,  who  shares  the  honors  with  Fitz- 
patrick  of  having  discovered  the  South  Pass,  Jedediah  Smith 
and  Jim  Bridger.  Smith  and  Bridger  were  the  explorers  of  the 
group.     Each  man  was  a  character  in  his  way  and  each  man 
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was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  development  of  Wyoming. 
Ashley  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  honest,  shrewd  and  brave  and 
of  such  agreeable  personality  that  he  was  easily  a  leader  of 
men.  He  revolutionized  the  fur  trade  by  introducing  the  cara- 
van and  the  rendezvous :  the  latter  was  a  sort  of  movable  trad- 
ing post  to  which  the  Indians,  trappers  and  traders  came  to 
exchange  furs  for  tobacco,  whiskey,  coffee,  sugar,  gaudy  calico 
and  such  other  articles  as  appealed  to  the  taste  of  the  Red  men 
and  their  wives.  Once  the  Indian  obtained  whiskey  he  could  be 
cheated  out  of  anything  and  his  weakness  was  encouraged  by 
the  traders,  in  violation  of  the  fact  that  the  Fur  Companies 
prohibited  the  use  of  alcohol.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arnold  Stone  in 
her  recently  published  history  of  Uinta  County  says  "not  until 
Andrew  Dripps  became  Indian  Agent  in  1842  was  this  perni- 
cious custom  brought  under  any  control. ' '  Usually  the  trapper 
was  more  temperate  in  his  drink  than  the  Indian  but  often  in  a 
single  night  would  gamble  away  the  profits  of  a  year  and  a 
story  is  told  of  one  man  who  gambled  away  his  own  scalp. 
Ashley  held  his  first  rendezvous  in  July  1823  at  a  place  a  little 
north  of  the  junction  of  Ham's  fork  with  the  Green  River.  On 
this  occasion  business  methods  new  to  the  trappers  were  intro- 
duced: furs  were  counted  and  properly  packed  ready  to  be 
transported  by  pack  animals  and  steamboats  to  the  market  in 
St.  Louis.  According  to  Luttig  a  "pack  of  furs"  was  made  up 
of  10  buffalo  robes,  14  bears,  60  otter,  80  beaver,  80  raccoon, 
120  foxes  or  600  muskrats  and  the  purchasing  power  of  a 
beaver  "plew"  as  the  pelts  were  called  regulated  the  scale 
of  prices. 

John  Work  in  his  Journal  relates  that  when  trading  with 
the  Indians'  furs  were  usually  paid  for  with  staple  groceries 
and  alcohol-,  and  one  can  readily  understand  how  profitable 
the  fur  business  might  be  made  when  sugar  was  sold  to  the 
Indians  at  a  $1.00  per  pound  and  diluted  rum  at  $8.00  per 
quart.  Ashley  himself  paid  for  furs  with  sugar  at  $100  per 
pound,  gunpowder  at  $1.30  per  pound  and  diluted  rum  at  $13.50 
per  gallon.  So  great  were  his  profits  that  he  retired  at  the  end 
of  five  years  and  lived  in  affluence  in  St.  Louis  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Not  long  after  the  retirement  of  Ashley,  Major 
Henry  also  retired  to  St.  Louis  with  a  competancy. 

In  the  reorganized  Company  (now  called  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company)  which  followed  the  withdrawal  of  these 
men  Wm.  L.  Sublette  and  Robert  Campbell  by  the  law  of  nat- 
ural selection  became  the  most  influential  men  in  the  Company. 
Milton  G.  Sublette  early  joined  his  brother  in  the  West.  There 
were  five  Sublette  brothers,  four  of  whom  entered  the  fur  trade 
and  spent  several  years  principally  in  what  is  now  Western 
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Wyoming.  Wm.  Sublette  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  mas- 
terful and  intrepid  leaders  of  his  day.  In  1831  he  brought  the 
first  wagons  to  the  foot  of  the  Mountains,  but  did  not  cross 
over.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  were  the  first  wagons  on  the 
Oregon  Trail.  After  many  years  in  the  West,  Wm.  L  Sublette 
returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  engaged  in  business  for 
some  years,  but  died  while  on  his  way  to  Washington,  D.  0. 
His  death  occurred  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  on  July  23, 
1845.  Milton  G.  and  Pinckney  W.  Sublette  had  remained  in 
the  West.  According  to  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  June  16, 
1837,  Milton  died  on  April  5th,  1837  at  Ft.  William  on  the 
Platte.  Pinckney  now  left  alone,  continued  to  trap  the  streams 
of  the  Green  River  Valley  until  he  too  died  in  1865  and  was 
buried  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fontenelle  near  its  mouth. 

The  ranch  home  of  Mrs.  Ella  Walters  on  the  La  Barge 
keeps  vigil  over  the  site  of  this  lonely  grave.  The  body  itself 
was  disinterred  in  1898  and  the  bones  were  carried  to  St.  Louis 
where  the  skull  was  exhibited  as  mute  evidence  in  a  law  suit. 

The  naming  of  Sublette  County  was  an  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  these  brothers  who  helped  to  make  a  way  for 
early  settlements  in  the  Western  part  of  our  State. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  owns  many  manuscripts 
and  letters  concerning  the  Sublettes  which  are  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  Wyoming  History ;  much  other  Wyoming  His- 
tory is  also  owned  by  this  society. 

Associated  with  the  Sublettes  and  Robert  Campbell'  in  the 
fur  trade  was  Fitzpatrick,  Jim  Bridger  and  Jedediah  Smith- 
It  is  said  that  the  last  rendezvous  conducted  by  these  men  was 
on  the  Wind  River  in  1830  and  that  the  profits  were  large. 

In  1832  Captain  Bonneville  obtained  a  leave  of  absence, 
from  the  United  States  Army  that  he  might  go  on  an  exploring 
tour  into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out 
at  his  own  expense  and  his  idea  for  using  wagons  instead  of 
animals  for  transporting  the  packs  proved  a  practicable  one 
for  in  1832  he  crossed  the  Mountains,  with  four  wheeled  wagons 
and  erected  a  house  on  Horse  Creek  which  he  intended  to  use 
for  a  fur-trading  post:  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Wyoming :  the  post  however  was  abandoned 
before  a  year  but  the  site  is  marked  by  a  granite  marker  bear- 
ing the  inscription 

Site  of  Fort  Bonneville 
'     1832-1915. 

Today  a  Mountain  peak  and  a  town  share  honors  with  the 
old  Fort, 
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The  fur  industry  continued  to  be  the  only  source  of  revenue 
and  the  place  for  the  yearly  rendezvous  an  important  matter. 

The  records  show  that  four  times  the  location  selected  for 
the  camp  was  on  the  Wind  River :  but  the  little  valley  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Horse  Creek  and  the  Green  River  near 
the  present  town  of  Daniel  in  Sublette  County  seemed  to  meet 
all  requirements  better  than  any  other  place. Xlt  was  to  this 
spot  that  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  had  come  in  1835  and  on  the 
Sunday  P.  M.  of  August  23,  preached  to  all  who  could  under- 
stand English.  This  was  the  first  religious  service  held  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Dr.  Wislizenus,  a  very  able  German  physician  exiled  in 
this  country,  made  a  tour  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  was 
present  when  the  rendezvous  was  held  there  in  1839.  His  de- 
scription of  this  historic  event  is  regarded  as  lucid  and  accurate. 
He  says  he  crossed  the  Sweetwater  toward  the  end  of  June,  and 
continuing  his  journey  crossed  the  Little  and  Big  Sandy  and 
the  New  Fork,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  yearly  summer  rendez- 
vous which  usually  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Green 
River.  The  streams  arise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains  and 
are  tributary  to  the  Green  River.  He  had  learned  from  the 
Agents  that  the  right  bank  of  the  Green  River  at  the  angle 
formed  by  its  confluence  with  the  Horse  Creek  had  been  the 
place  fixed  upon.  He  says  the  camping  place  was  about  two 
miles  above  the  Horse  Creek  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Green 
River.  The  Plain  between  the  two  streams  was  about  3  miles 
wide  and  because  of  its  desirable  location  the  rendezvous  had 
been  several  times  held  there- 
in 1840  Father  De  Smet  crossing  the  country  to  labor  with 
the  Indians  farther  West,  chanced  upon  this  place  while  the 
rendezvous  was  being  held.  He  says  there  were  about  2000 
trappers,  traders  and  Indians  present  and  to  these  he  admin- 
istered the  Holy  Eucharest  and  from  this  act,  the  place  came  to 
be  known  as  the  ' '  Prairie  of  the  Mass. ' '  On  the  5th  of  last  July 
(1925)  Rt.  Rev.  P.  A.  McGovern  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Wyoming  celebrated  mass  at  this  identical  spot.  Using  for 
an  Altar  the  base  of  the  beautiful  granite  cross  erected  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  to  commemorate  the  first  Mass  celebrated 
in  our  State. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  the  price  of  furs  had 
been  steadily  advancing :  in  1800  beaver  sold  at  $1.00  per  pound 
which  was  about  $1.25  per  skin.  In  1809  the  price  had  risen  to 
as  high  as  $4.00  per  pound  but  after  the  war  of  1812  the  price 
dropped  to  $2.50  per  pound  and  stayed  there  until  1815 :  again 
the  market  value  rose  and  in  1834  a  plew  would  fetch  as  high 
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as  $8.00  to  the  pound :  prices  were  now  at  their  peak  and  a  de- 
cline was  inevitable,  but  the  market  kept  good  for  a  few  years 
longer :  then  a  substitute  for  beaver  was  found  in  such  cheaper 
furs  as  Mexican  nutria  and  improved  preparations  of  hare,  rab- 
bit and  other  soft  furs.  Silk  began  to  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  "stove-pipe"  and  other  hats,  worn  by  men — ma- 
terials of  lighter  weight  than  fur  were  growing  in  popularity 
and  in  the  entire  decade  of  the  30 's  the  fashionable  world  had 
not  cared  greatly  for  fur — Europe  never  did  take  to  the  buffalo 
Robe  and  in  America  the  demand  for  it  had  to  be  created  and 
the  use  confined  to  coats  and  winter  robes.  At  this  time  four 
dollars  and  a  half  for  a  robe  was  considered  a  good  price.  The 
old  prices  never  came  back  and  the  big  trappers  were  with- 
drawing from  the  field.  Jim  Bridger  however  stayed  on  and 
in  1842  built  his  fort  on  Black's  fork  of  the  Green  River.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  fort  or  trading  post  as  it  was  a  rest  house 
and  repair  shop  for  the  outward  bound  emigrants  It  was  the 
first  break  in  the  long  overland  journey  after  leaving  Fort  Lar- 
amie. Here  Bridger  lived  for  several  years  with  his  Indian  wife 
and  half  breed  children.  The  trapper  had  become  the  settler. 
Bridger 's  Post  was  the  second  permanent  settlement  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Quickly  following  the  decline  in  the  fur  industry  came  the 
discovery  of  gold.  The  emigration  to  the  far  west  had  already 
set  in  when  Mormon  troubles  brought  the  United  States  troops 
to  Bridger 's  Fort  and  in  1858  the  fort  became  a  military  post. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  took  the  troops  away  tempo- 
rarily, but  the  small  settlement  which  had  grown  up  about  the 
post  remained.  Mr.  W.  A.  Carter  of  Virginia  and  Missouri 
came  out  with  Johnston's  Army  in  1857  as  Post-trader.  The 
house  which  Mr.  Carter  built  and  occupied  until  his  death  in 
1881  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  residence  in  Wyoming.  The  first 
piano  and  the  first  threshing  machine  in  the  State  were  brought 
in  by  Judge  Carter.  A  county  and  a  town  were  named  in  honor 
of  this  early  settler.  Fort  Bridger  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  in 
the  West.  It  has  been  a  trapper  trading  and  repair  post,  an 
emigrant  supply  depot,  a  military  Post  and  a  Pony  Express 
Station.  As  early  as  1863  your  own  lamented  townspeople, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  were  stationed  at  Fort  Bridger. 

The  Wind  River  Valley  was  settled  soon  after  the  Green 
River  valley-  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Baldwin  Brothers, 
we  learn  from  an  old  account  book  that  in  September  1867, 
"Samuel  Devor"  came  to  work  for  the  winter  to  go  to  the  Wind 
River  Valley  at  seventy-five  dollars  and  two  first  class  Buffalo 
Robes  with  the  privilege  to  use  two  }^oke  of  cattle  and  the  time 
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to  fence  and  build  a  cabin  on  farm  say  not  to  exceed  six  weeks' 
time;  during  said  time  I  am  to  board  him  ''Signed — M.  Bald- 
win." 

From  the  Coutant  collection  of  notes  in  the  State  Historical 
Department  we  take  the  following : 

Mr.  Stefano  Gini  (an  Italian)  says  that  when  they  came 
into  the  Valley  in  September  1868  he  found  a  stone  cabin  on 
the  Little  Popoagie  where  he  himself  located;  the  next  cabin 
was  across  the  road  opposite  to  the  Jules  Lamareaux  farm  house 
of  later  date,  and  that  the  next  cabin  was  Mr.  Baldwin's  store 
and  residence  on  Baldwin  Creek.  On  Februan^  l}  1868  the 
"Settlers  of  Wind  River  Valley"  held  a  public  meeting  the 
object  of  which  was  to  formulate  a  set  of  local  laws.  At  this 
meeting  it  was 

"Resolved  that  the  boundarys  of  the  Wind  River  agricul- 
tural District  that  shall  embrace  all  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Wind  River  Mountains  on  the  West  the  Rattle  Snake  range 
on  the  south  and  east  and  the  Big  Horn  on  the  north  by  other 
with  the  Owl  Creek  on  the  Northwest. 

"Resolved  that  each  settler  being  entitled  to  locate  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  Farm  Land  under  U.  S.  Preemption 
Laws  shall  define  his  boundaries  by  four  Corner  stakes  firmly 
set  not  less  than  four  inches  and  four  feet  in  length  with  name 
and  date  of  location  legibley  written  there  on  and  that  each 
settler  shall  build  a  house  on  his  claim  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  May  1868  not  less  than  ten  by  twelve  feet  whitch  shall 
hold  his  claim  until  the  first  day  of  December  1868  when  he 
shall  be  required  to  ockupy  (occupy)  the  premises  otherwise  the 
claim  shall  be  declared  vacant  and  subject  to  relocation. 

"Resolved  that  a  committee  of  those  to  consist  of  Mr.  W. 
Welch,  Mr.  Auston,  Mr.  N.  B.  Baldwin  be  appointed  to  bound 
and  name  a  city  site  also  to  locate  and  bound  publick  Road." 

The  Officers  were  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  settlers 
and  were  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and  thus  was  Lander  born. 
As  permanent  settlements  were  being  made,  it  became  apparent 
that  life  and  property  must  be  protected  from  Indian  attacks. 
With  that  end  in  view  the  Federal  Government  established  a 
military  post  where  Lander  now  stands  and  named  it  Fort 
Brown  in  honor  of  Captain  Brown  who  had  been  killed  in  the 
Phil  Kearney  Massacre  of  December  21st,  1866-  This  was  in 
1869.  In  1873  the  Post  was  removed  to  what  is  now  Fort  Wash- 
akie. In  1870  Camp  Stambough  was  established  to  protect  the 
South  Pass  district  but  was  abandoned  in  1877. 
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With  permanent  settlements  came  the  stock  industry,  the 
huge  irrigation  projects,  the  search  for  the  earth's  hidden 
treasures,  the  development  of  the  small  farm  and  the  growth  of 
community  interest.  The  entire  district  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing is  rich  in  historic  lore,  but  there  has  been  more  detailed 
history  published  and  there  are  more  landmarks  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  than  on  the  western.  Consequently  it  is 
easier  for  the  wayfarer  to  follow  the  Trail  east  of  the  Divide. 
One  reason  for  this  might  be  because  the  road  divided  on  leav- 
ing South  Pass  and  the  towering  mountain  peaks  were  left 
behind  as  far  as  history  is  concerned. 

The  early  emigrant  had  little  time  to  enjoy  the  scenery  but 
the  settler  and  his  descendants  have  had  time  to  take  inventory 
of  his  surroundings. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  West  has  scenery 
and  climate  been  such  an  asset  as  in  the  present.  Much  should 
be  made  of  the  beauty  spots  with  which  nature  has  been  so 
lavish  in  Fremont  County  for  they  are  both  a  rest  and  an  in- 
spiration to  mind  and  soul.  Nor  should  the  opportunity  be 
neglected  to  learn  from  the  early  settler  himself  at  what  cost 
he  builded  so  well.  The  friendly  talk  may  dispel  the  oft  voiced 
plaint  that  the  pioneer  has  had  his  day.  You  may  help  him  to 
a  realization  that  human  experience  and  the  wares  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  purchased  with  coin  of  the  realm  and  that  as  Carlisle 
has  said  "History  is  only  philosophy  in  action." 

In  all  the  enterprises  which  have  developed  our  State  and 
its  History  the  trapper,  the  settler,  the  Army,  each  had  a  con- 
structive part  and  no  section  of  Wyoming  is  a  more  satisfying 
field  for  historical  study  than  the  district  which  lies  west  of  the 
108th  Meridian. 

Written  for  the  Music-Research  Club  of  Lander. 

Read  September  7th,  1925. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard, 

State  Historian. 
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Laramie,  Wyoming,  September  28th,  1925. 
Dear  Mrs-  Beard : — 

The  two  articles  which  I  sent  you  about  the  Thornburg 
massacre  are  the  product  of  J.  Scott  Payne,  a  captain  of  the 
5th  Regiment  Cavalry  U.  S.  A.  Undoubtedly  in  the  days  of 
October,  1879,  Captain  Payne  wrote  out  in  his  own  handwriting 
a  memorandum  which  was  later  put  into  more  tangible  and 
printable  form  by  someone  who  was  at  that  time,  October  1879, 
in  the  office  of  S.  W.  Downey,  attorney  at  law.  I  have  in  my 
files  an  affidavit  from  Col.  Downey's  son  regarding  having 
found  these  papers  in  his  father's  office.  I  believe  this  is  the 
information  that  you  asked  for  sometime  ago. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Hebard. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CAPT.  J.  SCOTT  PAYNE  5TH  U.  S.  CAV- 
ALRY CONCERNING  LOSS  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF 
TRAIN  AND  SUPPLIES  AT  BATTLE  ON  MILK 
RIVER  (COLO.)  SEPTEMBER  29TH,  1879 

I,  J-  Scott  Payne,  Captain  5th  Regiment  of  Cavalry  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  do  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  being 
the  commanding  officer  of  Company  P.  5th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  I  ac- 
companied the  military  expedition  consisting  of  Co.  E.  3rd  Cav- 
alry, Capt.  Lawson  Commanding  Company  Q.  5th  Cavalry, 
Lieut.  Paddock  Commanding  Co.  F.  5th  Cavalry,  Capt.  Payne 
Commanding  and  a  part  of  Co.  F.  4th  Infantry,  Lieut,  Price 
Commanding  sent  to  White  River  Indian  Agency  in  September 
last  (1879)  under  Command  of  Major  Thomas  F.  Thornburg 
4th  Infantry,  and  that  I  participated  in  the  battle  on  Milk 
River,  fought  September  29th,  1879,  and  being  next  in  command 
to  the  said  Major  Thornburg  who  was  killed  in  said  action  upon 
his  death  assumed  command  of  said  expedition  remaining  with 
the  same  while  beleagued  by  Ute  Indians  on  said  Milk  River 
and  in  the  vicinity  thereof  and  until  the  arrival  of  the  relief 
column  consisting  of  Companies  B.  A.  M.  L.  5th  Cavalry  and 
Cos-  I.  B.  C.  and  E.  4th  Infantry,  Colonel  Wesley  Merritt,  5th 
Cavalry  commanding  on  the  5th  day  of  October  1879  being  in 
the  meantime  twice  wounded  but  able  to  observe,  and  carefully 
observing  said  battle  and  the  subsequent  environment  of  said 
command ;  that  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  day  of  September 
A.  D.  1879,  the  said  command  marching  from  Rawlins,  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  to  White  River  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  in 
descending  the  valley  of  Milk  River  in  the  State  of  Colorado  on 
the  West  side  of  said  stream  and  (where?)  near  the  North  line 
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of  the  White  River  Indian  Reservation,  overtook  an  ox-train 
consisting,  of  twenty-eight  yoke  of  oxen  with  ten  wagons  laden 
with  Indian  supplies  for  White  River  Indian  Agency  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  that  said  oxen  were  divided  into  five  teams, 
each  team  drawing  two  wagons  laden  as  aforesaid  and  all  under 
charge  of  one  John  Gordon  to  whom  said  teams  and  wagons  be- 
longed and  who  were  transporting  said  supplies  to  said  White 
River  Indian  Agency  under  contract  with  one  James  France 
and  for  delivery  to  the  Indian  Agent  at  said  agency  for  the 
use  of  the  Ute  Indians  belonging  to  said  agency  and  receiving 
supplies  at  that  point  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations ; 
that  said  train  was  enroute  to  said  agency  on  the  usually  trav- 
eled road  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  said  agency  in 
good  condition  when  overtaken  by  said  command.  That  the 
said  Major  Thornburg  commanding  upon  overtaking  said  team 
requested  the  said  John  Gordon  who  was  in  charge  thereof  to 
halt  the  same  when  overtaken  by  the  transportation  team  ac- 
companying his  command  in  order  to  allow  the  same  which  was 
proceeding  more  rapidly  than  the  team  of  the  said  Gordon  was 
proceeding  or  could  proceed  to  pass  the  latter  which  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction  laden  as  aforesaid ;  that  when  the 
transportation  train  of  the  command  overtook  the  train  of  the 
said  Gordon,  the  said  Gordon  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  said  Major  Thornburg  halted  his  team  and  permitted  that 
of  the  command  to  pass  forward  as  it  did  the  rear  wagon  of  the 
train  of  the  command  having  arrived  opposite  the  advance 
wagon  of  Mr.  Gordon's  train  when  the  troops  under  Major 
Thornburg  engaged  the  enemy  a  short  distance  in  advance  and 
further  down  the  said  Milk  River  in  the  direction  of  said 
agency;  that  the  enemy  consisting  of  Ute  Indians  delivering 
their  fire  with  great  effect  early  in  the  engagement  killed  Major 
Thornburg  the  commander  whereupon  the  command  dissolved 
upon  me,  and  the  fight  was  continued  during  the  day  and  for 
several  days  ensuing;  that  the  command  fell  back  upon  the 
train  and  the  Indians  having  taken  possession  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  and  ridges  which  affording  them  a  protection  against 
the  fire  of  the  troops  enabled  them  to  deliver  with  great  delib- 
eration a  deadly  fire  into  the  command  and  to  prevent  a  suc- 
cessful retreat;  that  thereupon  the  train  of  the  command  was 
parked,  and  the  troops  began  to  intrench  ;  that  early  in  the  en- 
gagement to  retire  being  impossible  the  said  Gordon  closed  up 
his  train,  so  dispersing  it  as  to  afford  a  protection  against  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  the  train  of  the  command  parking  and  the 
command  entrenching  within  fifty  yards  of  the  place  where  the 
said  Gordon's  train  was  standing  and  had  been  halted  at  the 
request  of  the  said  Major  Thornburgh;  that  during  the  engage- 
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ment  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  brush  along  Milk  River 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  command,  and  the  grass  and  brush 
being  dry  and  parched  the  fire  burnt  with  great  fury  coming 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  train  of  the  command  threaten- 
ing not  only  the  entire  destruction  of  the  train  and  supplies  of 
the  command,  but  also  that  of  the  command  itself  whose  danger 
was  imminent ;  that  at  this  juncture,  being  in  command,  I  or- 
dered the  men  of  the  command  to  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  brush 
in  their  vicinity  and  to  fire  against  the  fire  set  out  by  the  In- 
dians and  which  was  rapidly  approaching,  in  such  manner  as  to 
counteract  it  and  protect  the  train  from  destruction  thereby; 
that  such  counter-fire  was  set  out  by  my  men  in  compliance 
with  my  orders  and  was  effectual  in  preventing  the  imminent 
destruction  of  the  train  and  men  of  the  command;  that  the 
enemy  keeping  up  a  fire  from  the  hills  and  ridges  compelled  the 
men  of  my  command  to  keep  under  cover  so  that  they  could  not 
control  the  counter-fire  set  out  by  my  orders  and  which  were 
spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  said  Gordon's  train  threatened 
its  destruction;  that  the  said  Gordon  endeavored  to  save  his 
train  and  to  that  end  used  great  exertion;  that  the  fire  sur- 
rounding his  train  soon  enveloped  it  in  flames  and  the  enemy 
keeping  up  a  fire  from  every  direction,  would  pour  it  with 
deadly  effect  upon  the  said  Gordon  and  his  man  whenever  he 
would  attempt  to  save  his  train  from  total  destruction,  one  of 
his  men  being  wounded  and  the  rest  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  killed  when  loosing  the  cattle  (oxen)  from  the  train  he 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  intrenchments  of  the  com- 
mand ;  that  the  said  train  of  Gordon  together  with  all  supplies 
with  which  it  was  laden  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  set 
out  by  my  orders  to  save  my  train  and  which  did  save  it,  and 
my  command  but  which  the  Indians  prevented  him  from  ex- 
tinguishing before  it  reached  the  said  Gordon's  train,  and  that 
the  oxen  of  the  said  Gordon  disengaged  from  the  train,  some 
fifty-six  in  number,  were  either  killed  or  driven  off  by  the  en- 
emy, and  I  further  certify  on  honor  that  if  it  had  not  become 
necessary  for  me  to  set  out  the  fire  which  saved  my  train  but 
burnt  the  train  of  the  said  Gordon  it  would  have  become  neces- 
sary for  me  to  have  the  said  Gordon's  train  to  prevent  its  being 
used  by  the  Indians  as  a  protection  against  our  fire  in  approach- 
ing our  intrenchments  were  it  not  that  the  fire  set  out  by  the 
enemy  would  in  any  event  have  destroyed  said  train  which  it 
was  rapidly  approaching,  was  much  as  the  Indians  under  cover 
of  the  bluffs  could  have  reached  an  arroya,  the  head  of  which 
was  near  the  said  Gordon's  train  where  the  same  had  been 
halted,  and  which  would  have  protected  them  from  our  fire 
while  taking  position  behind  the  wagons  of  said  train;  and  I 
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further  certify  on  honor  that  the  said  Gordon  had  taken  pro- 
tection in  our  works  and  his  train  had  been  destroyed,  ren- 
dered my  command  most  valuable  services,  by  taking  out  dis- 
patches on  the  night  after  the  fight  began  and  finding  and  con- 
ducting Capt.  Dodges  Co.  I  9th  U.  S.  Cavalry  to  my  timely 
relief,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  our  sense  of  security,  the  said 
John  Gordon  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  being  cool 
and  collected  and  withal  unostentatious  and  accommodating 
and  always  ready  and  willing  to  undertake  the  most  important 
services  and  to  discharge  them  with  fidelity. 

Territory  ) 

) 

County  of  Albany  ) 

Martin  L.  Brandt  being  duly  sworn  deposeth  and  saith  that 
in  the  month  of  October  1879  after  the  battle  with  IJte  Indians 
on  Milk  River  in  the  State  of  Colorado  he  visited  the  White 
River  Indian  Agency  in  said  state  passing  over  the  usually 
traveled  road  leading  from  Rawlins  in  the  Territory  of  "Wyo- 
ming, to  said  agency  and  being  among  the  first  to  arrive  at  said 
agency  after  the  massacre  which  occurred  thereon  or  about  the 
29th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1879 ;  that  in  passing  from  Raw- 
lins to  said  agency  he  saw  where  large  quantities  of  property 
consisting  of  Indian  supplies,  agricultural  machinery,  wagons, 
etc.,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ute  Indians  as  he  has  reason  to 
believe  while  being  transported  to  said  agency  under  contract 
with  James  France  of  Rawlins  and  that  he  saw  where  large 
quantities  of  such  property  had  been  so  destroyed  at  said 
agency,  and  that  he  recognized  the  places  where  such  property 
had  been  destroyed  and  the  fact  that  such  property  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  remnants  thereof  lying  near  and  in  smoulder- 
ing heaps  of  debris  where  the  rest  thereof  had  been  burned  and 
almost  consumed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  burnt  wagons 
and  in  and  about  the  ruins  of  the  agency  buildings  at  said 
White  River  Agency. 

And  affiant  further  and  more  particularly  saith  that  at  a 
point  on  the  road  from  Rawlins  to  White  River  Indian  Agency 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Rawlins  and  forty 
miles  from  said  agency,  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  burnt  wagon 
which  he  ascertained  to  be  the  property  of  one  McCarger  who 
was  hauling  Indian  supplies  to  said  agency  to  be  delivered  there 
under  contract  for  freight  with  one  James  France,  and  which 
wagon  was  laden  in  part  with  fencing  wire,  axes,  cuttery  and 
other  hardware  as  appeared  from  the  remnants  of  the  load  seen 
by  affiant  where  said  wagon  and  the  residue  of  the  load  had 
been  burnt,  that  proceeding  farther  at  a  point  about  70  miles 
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from  Rawlins  and  30  from  said  agency  he  saw  where  another 
wagon  and  two  trucks  together  with  their  loads  insofar  as  the 
same  were  consumable  by  ordinary  fire  had  been  burnt;  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  three  men  lay  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  to-wit, 
one  body  recognized  to  be  the  body  of  George  Gordon  who  was 
freighting  to  said  agency  for  one  James  France,  and  two  bodies 
recognized  to  be  the  bodies  of  his  employees,  all  of  whom  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  killed  by  Indians  and  that  from 
the  remnants  of  the  loads  with  which  said  trucks  and  wagon 
were  laden  it  appeared  that  said  trucks  had  been  laden  with  a 
threshing  machine  and  horse  power  while  said  wagon  was  laden 
with  crockery  or  delf-ware  the  iron  parts  of  a  threshing  ma- 
chine and  power  being  intact  while  the  crockery  or  delf  ware 
in  a  heap,  all  however,  being  so  broken,  marked,  or  otherwise 
damaged  by  the  flames  as  to  be  almost  entirely  worthless ;  that 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  intrenchments  made  during  the 
battle  of  Milk  River  on  and  after  September  29,  1879,  and 
where  said  battle  was  fought,  he  examined  the  remains  of  the 
wagons  belonging  to  one  John  Gordon  who  was,  under  contract 
with  James  France,  transporting  supplies  to  said  agency;  that 
said  wagons  had  been  burnt  and  that  the  debris  of  their  loads 
contained   remnants   of  flour  tin  ware,   cooking  utensils   and 
diverse  other  articles  of  Indian  supplies  indicating  that  they 
were  laden  with  such  property  all  of  which  had  been  destroyed 
and  rendered  useless  by  the  flames  which  almost  completely 
consumed  both  wagons  and  loads ;  that  proceeding  further  to- 
ward the  agency  and  when  about  ninety  miles  from  Rawlins 
and  ten  miles  from  said  agency  he  saw  where  two  wagons  laden 
with  flour  had  been  burnt  and  almost  completely  destroyed, 
the  remains  of  flour  being  charred  and  the  iron  parts  of  the 
wagons  only  remaining  as  in  case  of  John  Gordon's  ten  wagons 
with  loads  destroyed  on  Milk  Creek  where  the  battle  was  fought 
and  that  upon  his  making  search  in  the  vicinity  of  said  two 
wagons  he  found  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had  been  killed  and 
upon  whose  person  was  found  the  annexed  paper  marked  "Ex- 
hibit A"  and  purporting  to  be  a  receipt  for  flour  delivered  at 
the  agency  for  the  said  James  France  by  one  Carl  Goldstein 
who  was  hauling  supplies  to  said  agency  for  the  said  France 
and  that  said  body  was  recognized  as  that  of  the  said  Carl  Gold- 
stein, and  a  dead  body  lying  near  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  his 
employees ;  that  upon  his  arrival  at  the  site  of  the  White  River 
agency  he  found  that  all  but  one  of  the  agency  buildings  had 
been  burned  and  that  the  agent  and  six  of  his  employees  whose 
bodies  lay  scattered  about  the  grounds  had  been  killed ;  that  all 
inflammable  supplies  in  the  burnt  buildings  had  been  consumed 
or  lay  in  smouldering  heaps  half -charred ;  that  the  flour  house 
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had  not  been  burned  and  contained  a  large  quantity  of  flour 
which  had  been  emptied  fro  mthe  sacks  trodden  under  foot  by 
man  and  beast  and  animal  for  ordinary  use,  the  quantity  of  flour 
so  destroyed  at  the  agency  being  estimated  at  some  30,000 
pounds  and  that  among  the  property  not  totally  destroyed  and 
partly  uninjured  he  found  six  cook  stoves,  platform  scales, 
wagons  and  agricultural  implements  but  partly  injured  and 
that  in  the  smouldering  ruins  he  found  charred  corn  flour  and 
other  provisions  which  the  fire  had  not  entirely  consumed  and 
affiant  further  saith  that  he  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to 
believe  and  doth  believe  that  all  of  said  depredations  were  com- 
mitted by  the  White  River  Ute  Indians  on  and  about  the  29th 
day  of  September  A.  D.  1879,  and  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
and  does  believe  that  the  persons  having  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty lost  and  destroyed  are  not  only  due  but  unusual  and  extra- 
ordinary diligence  to  prevent  such  loss  and  destruction. 

From  the  Files  of  Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Wyoming- 


WYOMING  TERRITORY, 

October  1879. 

I  J.  Scott  Payne  Captain  of  the  5th  Regiment  of  Cavalry 
U.  S.  A.  do  hereby  certify  on  honor  that  in  September  1879  I 
was  with  the  Command  of  the  late  Major  T:  F.  Thornberg  in 
Command  of  F.  Company  of  the  5th  Cavy.  Regiment  of  IT.  S. 
A.  with  said  command  on  the  expedition  from  Rawlins,  Wyo- 
ming Territory,  to  the  White  River  Indian  Agency  in  the  State 
of  Colorado.  That  I  was  engaged  in  the  battle  fought  on  the 
29th  day  of  September  A.  D.  1879  and  was  the  officer  in  com- 
mand after  the  death  of  Major  Thornberg.  That  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  day  of  September  1879  the  said  command  over- 
took and  passed  the  freight  train  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Gordon 
consisting  of  five  cattle  teams — with  ten  wagons — there  being 
one  trail  wagon  to  each  team — on  the  road  from  Rawlins,  Wyo- 
ming, to  said  White  River. Agency  a  short  distance  before  we 
(the  said  command)  were  engaged  in  said  battle.  That  at 
request  Mr.  John  Gordon  stopped  his  train  on  the  roadside  and 
allowed  the  wagon  train  belonging  to  our  command  to  pass  him 
and  his  train.  That  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
battle  on  Milk  River  Colorado  September  29,  1879  the  said  John 
Gordon  was  close  in  rear  of  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  wagon 
train;  that  the- train  of  the  said  John  Gordon  (of  which  he  was 
in  charge  (towit  five  cattle  teams — with  ten  (10)  wagons  was 
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and  were  loaded  with  "Indian  goods"  for  the  Ute  Indians  at 
White  River  Agency  and  were  enroute  from  Rawlins,  Wyoming, 
to  that  point. 

That  after  the  said  battle  had  commenced  and  while  the 
same  was  going  on  the  said  John  Gordon  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion corralled  his  said  train — teams  and  wagons — close  to  (with 
fifty  yards  of)  where  the  wagon  train  belonging  to  our  com- 
mand was  parked. 

That  during  said  battle  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  grass 
and  brush  and  which  fire  raged  and  burned  furiously  and 
was  coming  rapidly  toward  our  wagon  train  threatening  the 
entire  destruction  not  only  of  our  wagon  train  and  supplies  but 
also  of  the  command  and  in  order  if  possible  to  save  our  wagon 
train  and  command,  I  being  then  in  command  ordered  the  man 
to  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  brush  and  fire  against  the  Indian  fire 
and  this  was  done  and  by  hard  work  fighting  the  fire  it  was 
kept  from  our  train  and  thus  our  train  and  ourselves  were 
saved.  That  the  fire  set  by  my  orders  was  the  fire  that  burned 
the  train  of  John  Gordon.  That  is  the  fire  I  ordered  against  the 
Indian  fire  spread  around  to  the  team  and  corrall  of  Mr.  Gordon 
and  set  those  wagons  and  goods  on  fire  and  destroyed  and 
burned  all  his  ten  wagons  and  the  goods  and  property  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  That  after  same  were  on  fire  and  the 
Indians  had  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  Mr.  Gordon  and  his  men  and 
on  my  command  from  different  directions  by  which  one  of  Gor- 
don 's  men  was  wounded  he  was  (the  said  Gordon)  was  forced 
to  loose  his  cattle  and  stock  from  the  wagons  and  flee  toward 
camp  for  his  life  and  that  all  of  his  stock  was  then  either  killed 
or  run  off  by  the  Indians.  I  would  therefore  say  that  the  entire 
train  of  Mr.  Gordon  wTas  burned  and  destroyed  by  the  fire 
started  by  my  orders  incident  to  said  battle.  That  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  as  I  did  to  save  my  command.  That  had  I 
not  done  as  I  did  the  entire  wagon  train  belonging  to  my  com- 
mand would  have  been  destroyed  and  burned  and  my  entire 
command  killed  and  burned — and  that  had  I  not  done  as  I  did 
the  Indian  fire  would  certainly  have  also  burned  the  train  and 
property  of  Mr.  Gordon.  I  further  state  that  if  Mr.  Gordon's 
train  had  not  been  destroyed  and  burned  that  it  could  have  been 
used  by  the  Indians  as  a  protection  to  steal  upon  us  where  we 
were  fortifying — it  being  about  or  near  fifty  yards  from  our 
camp  the  Indians  could  have  come  up  the  creek  and  been  pro- 
tected by  it  had  it  not  been  destroyed  and  burned  as  it  was. 
So  that  although  Mr.  Gordon  did  all  that  any  man  could  do  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  to  save  his  train  yet  the  burning  thereof  was 
one  of  the  important  things  that  helped  to  save  our  command. 
I  would  also  further  state  the  services  rendered  to  our  command 
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by  Mr.  Gordon  after  the  fight  cannot  be  over  estimated.  I  con- 
sider that  every  man  who  came  out  of  our  besieged  command 
owe  their  lives  to  Mr-  Gordon's  bravery  and  prompt  action  in 
going  out  with  dispatches  on  the  night  of  the  fight  and  when 
the  dispatches  were  safely  on  their  way  to  Rawlins  by  then 
moving  at  once  for  Upper  Bear  River  country  and  hunting  up 
the  command  of  Captain  Dodge  and  guiding  him  through  the 
Indians  country  and  camp  to  our  relief  making  the  85  miles 
march  in  23  hours. 

I  would  further  say  that  I  consider  Mr.  Gordon  entirely  re- 
liable and  worthy  of  confidence.  A  man  of  intelligence  cool 
collected  and  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment  and  unostenta- 
tious of  what  he  has  done  having  only  acted  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  do  what  he  could  without  taking  any  thought  of  him- 
self or  that  he  was  doing  anything  extraordinary. — From  the 
files  of  Dr.  Hebard. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS 

(State  Historian) 

Mrs.  Mary  Sun  who  is  the  widow  of  Mr  Tom  Sun,  Sr.,  gave 
the  State  Historical  Department  a  group  of  three  photographs 
of  a  size  for  framing.  The  smallest  one,  8x10  inches,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Devil's  Gate  on  the  Sweetwater.  This  gate  was  one  of 
the  land  marks  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  Another  picture,  2  feet 
8'  x  9^'  inches,  shows  the  Sun  Ranche  Buildings  and  corrals 
lying  between  the  Sweetwater  River  and  the  Oregon  Trail — 
Devil's  Gate  and  the  Sweetwater  rocks  make  a  conspicuous 
background.  The  third  picture  9y2  x  23'  shows  the  ranche 
house  to  which  Mrs.  Sun  went  as  a  bride  nearly  42  years  ago. 
This  is  a  good  picture  of  the  type  of  the  early  Wyoming  ranche 
home.  The  Oregon  Trail  is  plainly  defined  in  the  front  of  the 
picture. 

Mrs.  Thos.  E.  Sun  gave  the  picture  of  Sun  Ranche  taken 
from  the  top  of  Devil's  Gate.  This  picture  shows  the  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  the  Whiskey  Gap,  the  Oregon  Trail,  the 
long  winding  historic  Sweetwater  with  its  meadows  between 
the  river  and  the  Sweetwater  Rocks  and  the  Old  Oregon  Trail 
which  passes  in  front  of  the  Sun  Ranche. 

Albert  B.  Bartlett,  State  Geologist,  has  given  a  group  of 
five  small  kodak  pictures  (2%  x  4%)  illustrative  of  early  mines 
in  Wyoming.  One  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Ed  Haggarty,  discoverer 
of  Rudefeha  Mine,  April  18,  1898,  which  up  to  date  has  been 
Wyoming 's  greatest  copper  mine.    The  picture  was  taken  at  the 
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original  discovery  point-  The  old  buildings  of  the  Rudefeha 
are  shown  in  another  picture.  The  Carrissa  Mine  at  South  Pass 
is  shown  where  the  original  discovery  of  gold  in  this  district 
was  made — this  mine  has  produced  about  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  gold.  Mine  known  as  "Nineteen  Fourteen"  is  being 
worked  by  the  Homestake  Company  of  Lead,  South  Dakota. 
The  last  picture  is  of  Lewiston,  one  of  the  old  gold  camps  of 
the  State,  and  is  situated  on  the  Overland  Trail.  Prospecting 
is  being  done  now  at  Lewiston. 


STATE  FAIR 

Since  the  creation  by  Act  of  Legislature  of  a  State  Histori- 
cal Department,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  Department  to 
have  a  place  on  the  State  Fair  Program.  The  object  is  to  bring 
together  the  early  settlers  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
traditions  and  development  of  our  State. 

In  scope  the  Program  is  reminiscent  of  Pioneer  life  and 
early  day  history  and  its  preservation  and  the  plan  for  this 
meeting  is  generally  made  by  the  State  Historian.  This  year  a 
severe  attack  of  neuritis  made  it  impossible  for  the  State  His- 
torian to  do  the  customary  work  or  to  attend  the  Fair  and  the 
Natrona  County  Historical  Society  very  graciously  took  charge 
and  put  on  the  Program.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kimball  was  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Arrangement,  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Tessa 
Schulte,  Mrs.  Minnie  Blackmore  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Nicolaysen  all 
of  Casper.  Mr-  Thomas  Cooper,  President  of  the  Society,  pre- 
sided. Mr.  D.  W.  Greenburg  represented  the  State  Historical 
Society. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  very  large  and  only 
praise  has  been  expressed  about  the  Program  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  The  State  Historian  takes  pleasure  in 
hereby  acknowledging  and  expressing  her  appreciation  of  the 
fine  cooperation  Mr.  Greenburg  and  the  Natrona  County  His- 
torical Society  has  given  to  the  State  Historical  Department. 
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J.  M.  CULVER,  CHEYENNE,  WYOMING  TERRITORY 

Born  in  Ulster  County,  New  York  near  Catskill  Mountains 
at  14  moved  to  Wayne  County,  New  York,  where  he  lived  on 
a  farm  six  years ;  from  there  he  came  west  to  Ipsilanti,  Michi- 
gan. Messrs.  Culver  and  Powell  brought  the  first  separator 
thrashing  machine  into  Michigan  and  he  says  it  drew  a  bigger 
crowd  than  the  "general  training"  for  everybody  for  miles 
around  turned  out  to  see  the  wonder.  Moved  to  Whiteside 
County,  Illinois  in  '47  where  engaged  in  same  business.  In  1849 
went  to  St.  Joe  to  outfit  for  California.  Mr.  Culver  relates  as 
an  incident  of  the  journey  how  at  Court  House  Rocks  on  the 
Platte  River,  some  of  the  boys  left  the  train  thinking  to  walk 
over  and  see  the  rock  and  back  the  same  afternoon.  They 
travelled  all  night  to  get  there  and  on  way  back  got  lost  and 
had  to  be  looked  up  by  balance  of  train.  When  they  reached 
Green  River  were  obliged  to  float  their  wagons  unloaded  across 
on  a  few  logs  tied  together  for  a  raft,  on  the  last  trip  they 
loaded  the  logs  too  heavy  and  it  capsized  in  middle  of  stream 
and  Mr.  Culver  got  a  wetting.  They  lost  all  heavy  articles  but 
in  true  western  style  made  up  the  loss  by  the  use  of  rawhides. 
As  an  incident  of  the  true  grit  of  the  old  '49ers  Mr.  Culver 
relates  how  a  certain  Uncle  Vanorman  who  started  across  about 
the  same  time  quarrelled  with  his  son  so  that  his  four  horse 
outfit  was  reduced  to  two,  then  to  one  horse  and  two  wheels  of 
a  wagon-cart  style.  Still  he  kept  on  and  on,  reaching  the 
Sierras  Uncle  Van  was  obliged  to  take  his  cart  apart  and  pack 
it  piece  by  piece  up  the  mountain,  then  rejoin  it  and  drive  on. 
Many  old  timers  will  remember  tha  grit  of  this  man  and  laugh 
over  the  same.  Mr.  Culver  struck  camp  and  began  mining  on 
the  American  River,  some  four  miles  above  Morman  Island 
where  he  was  successful.  Dirt  anywhere  along  the  river  at 
that  time  was  very  rich  paying  from  25  cents  to  $5.00  per  pan. 
Mr.  Culver  relates  how  in  1850  on  Scott  River  he  sold  one  pan 
of  ore  for  $18.00  but  what  did  that  amount  to  when  flour  sold 
at  $2.00  per  pound  salaratus  at  same  price  and  everything  in 
proportion.  While  at  this  camp  they  were  raided  by  a  band  of 
Indians  who  shot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the  Miners  midst  as 
they  set  about  the  camp  fire  gambling,  none  of  the  miners  were 
killed  but  two  of  the  Indians  were.  Mr.  Culver  remained  in 
California  13  years  during  which  time  he  made  and  lost  several 
fortunes  in  different  kinds  of  business :  was  at  one  time  in  com- 
pany with  J.  W.  H.  Campbell  in  the  Salmon  business,  who  is 
now  a  resident  of  San  Francisco.  In  1875  came  to  Wyoming 
and  engaged  in  Sheep  ranching  on  the  Muddy,  where  he  made  a 
success,  some  3  years  ago  moved  to  Cheyenne  where  he  now 
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resides  engaged  in  cattle  and  real  estate.  Mr.  Culver  moved 
to  Hyde  Park,  New  York  in  81  intending  to  live  there  but  like 
many  a  westerner  returned  to  Wyoming  where  he  intends  to 
remain. 

Coutant. 

FRANK  ECOFFEY 

Switzerland  is  the  country  of  which  Mr.  Ecoffey  is  a  native 
and  was  born  in  1836.  In  the  year  1854  he  came  to  America 
remaining  in  St.  Louis  one  year  when  he  came  to  Fort  Laramie. 
Here  he  herded  stock  and  clerked  for  Bissonette  the  celebrated 
interpreter.  He  was  with  Bissonette  until  1861.  When  he  left 
his  employ  and  kept  stage  station  for  Holiday,  keeping  it  two 
years  until  it  was  abandoned.  He  having  built  it  for  Holiday 
in  1859,  went  there  to  Colorado  one  year.  In  the  1859  and  60 
was  assistant  Postmaster  for  Bissonette.  In  winter  of  1863 
went  to  Colorado  returning  soon  after  worked  all  that  winter 
for  his  brother  in  the  spring  of  1864  the  Indians  broke  out 
and  he  was  guide  for  an  expedition  to  recapture  stock  stolen 
from  emigrants  by  Indians  which  resulted  in  killing  Lieutenant 
Brown  from  which  Browns  Springs  was  named  near  Fort 
Fetterman.  In  1864  cut  hay  along  the  Sweetwater  river  to 
supply  the  troops  stationed  from  South  Pass  to  Platte  Bridge. 
In  1865  kept  store  at  Platte  Bridge  and  during  this  time  was 
corralled  by  Indians.  In  1866  went  to  old  Fort  Reno  in  employ 
of  his  brother  in  charge  of  a  wagon  train  was  attacked  several 
times  by  Indians  but  were  repulsed  each  time  on  his  return 
took  charge  of  Ranch  6  miles  east  of  Fort  Laramie,  remaining 
until  next  spring.  In  1867  established  a  ranch  with  High  Kelly 
on  Horse  Creek.  In  spring  of  1869  came  to  Rawlins  and  re- 
mained a  short  time  when  he  went  to  Atlantic  City  and  Sweet- 
water Gold  Mines  sunk  $13000.00.  He  was  beef  contractor  for 
Fort  Stambough  and  Camp  Brown  for  three  years.  He  bought 
and  owned  the  ranch  upon  which  the  City  of  Lander  now 
stands,  was  assessor  for  Sweetwater  County  two  years  and  at 
present  lives  in  Lander.  He  owns  a  ranch  in  Johnson  County. 
Has  200  to  300  head  of  stock,  has  been  constable  and  justice 
of  the  peace  but  did  not  qualify  as  justice ;  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  old  time  guides  and  Generals  and  Mountaineers 
who  have  gone  down  to  fame  for  daring  and  bravery.  Was 
married  in  1867  to  the  daughter  of  the  Interpreter  Bisonette 
and  has  a  family  of  9  children,  a  family-  of  bright  intelligent 
children  and  were  respected  by  all,  their  names  are  Aimee, 
Mary,  Jule,  Josephine,  Joseph  and  Louisa  (twins)  Pacifique, 
Addie  and  Albert  (twins). 

Coutant. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  JULY  1st  TO  OCTOBER  1st,  1925 

DOCUMENTS 

Blackman,  Rev.  J.  C Twelve    photostatic    coj>ies    of    Revolu- 
tionary Records. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  T.  L Two  letters  dates  1889-1892.     1  receipt, 

1  certificate  of  deposit  1888.  I  com- 
mission appointing  B.  A.  Hart,  Post- 
master at  Fort  Laramie,  signed  Juno 
12,  1880  by  D.  M.  Key  Postmaster 
General  and  bearing  seal  of  United 
States  Post  Office  Department. 

Smith,  Rev.  F.  C Data  on  Indian  troubles  from  Post  rec- 
ord books  of  Old  Fort  Laramie. 

McDonald,  J.  T Stage    Coach   Passenger   Register    1884- 

1888.     (Conditional  gift.) 


MUSEUM 

Bartlett,  Albert,  State  Geologist. .Five   Kodak  Pictures.     See   Notes   and 

Comments. 

McGovern,  Bishop  P.  A Collection   of   kodak   pictures   taken   at 

the  DeSmet  Memorial  at  Daniel,  Wyo- 
ming'.    Portrait  of  Bishop  McGovern. 

Kitts,  Mr Copper  rifle   shell  with  iron  percussion 

base;  used  in  Indian  Wars  in  early 
'60 's  found  near  Burnt  Ranche  on 
Oregon  Trail. 

Pryde,  Mr.  George .....One  Union  Pacific  Service  Button. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  T.  L One  case  lead  type  used  at  Old  Fort  Lar- 
amie. 

Voorhees,  Mrs.  Luke Ox  yoke  with  date  1859 — yoke  used  on 

Oregon  Trail. 

Dragon  Sabre  found  by  Mr.  Geo.  G. 
Jenks  (father  of  Mrs.  Voorhees).  This 
sabre  was  found  about  50  miles  from 
Laramie — after  the  Sioux  battle  in 
which  Yellow  Hand  was  killed  by 
"Buffalo  Bill". 
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• 
Hartzell,  William Indian    Hammer,    fine    specimen    found 

near  Green  Top  Mountain  near  Little 

Horse  Creek.     Piece  of  iron  tie  plate 

from  old  U.  P.  Ey.  on  Sherman  hill  by 

Ames  Monument.     One  1857  penny. 

Sun,  Mrs.  Mary  and  Mrs.  Tom Pour  photos  of  Sun    Ranche — See  notes 

and  comments. 

Bonser,  W.  A Framed  photo  of  old  Durant  Fire  Eng. 

Co.  Picture  taken  in  front  of  old 
City  Hall.  Mr.  Percy  Smith's  furni- 
ture store  now  occupies  the  building. 

Schilling,  Mr.  Adam Spanish  Flag  pulled  from  Counsel  House 

in  Spanish  American  War  by  W.  A. 
Schilling. 


PAMPHLETS 

Lloyd,  Henry Wyoming  resources,  1889. 

Crawford,  Lewis  F The    Medora-Deadwood   Stage    Line    by 

Lewis  F.  Crawford,  Superintendent 
North  Dakota  State  Historical  Socie- 
ty. 

Ft.  Union  and  its  neighbors  on  the  up- 
per Missouri. 

A  glance  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition. 

Chief  Joseph's  own  story. 

The  Story  of  Marias  Pass. 

Frontier  Scout:  Vol.  1,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

The  Verendrye  Tablet. 

Invitation  to  and  program  of  the  Upper 
Missouri  Historical  Expedition. 

Winters,  Congressman  C.  E Congressional    Report    on    the    Oregon 

Trail. 

Pryde,  Mr.  George Two  copies  "  Roster  of  Membership  of 

Old  Timers"  Association  at  Rock 
Springs. 
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WAR  HISTORY 

Beach,  Mrs.  Cora A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  Number  9. 

Beach,  Mr.  A.  H .. First  copy  of  original  of  the  first  order 

to  reach  41st  Division  Headquarters 
on  the  date  of  Reorganization.  Major 
Harvey  E.  Lonabaugh,  Commanding; 
Alfred  H.  Beach,  Adjutant. 

BOOKS 

Sapp,  Mr.  Hiram Two  copies  "Cheyenne   City  and  Busi- 
ness Directory  1892 '  \ 

Thomas,  Bishop  N.  S Twelve     bound    volumes     of    Wyoming 

Churchman  2  to  12  inclusive  and  Vol- 
ume 14. 

Onondaga  Historical  Society Life  of  Conrad  Weiser,  Indian  interpre- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard Captivity  of  the  Oatman  girls. 

MAGAZINES 

Carroll,  Major  C.  G Set   of    Recruiting   News,    carrying   the 

Diary  "The  March  of  the  Mounted 
Rifleman  ' '. 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Herron,  Ralph  Vance Poem. 

Bobbitt,  Mr.  T.  N Sketch  of  life.  "Sun  River  Stampede". 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Therese Article  on  Presbyterian  Church. 

Waller,  John  LeRoy History  of  Converse  County. 

Emery,  Mrs.  Maude Mail  Route  between  Rock  Springs  and 

Lander. 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS 

Bishop  McGovern,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Shiek, 

Dr.  Hebard,  O.  A.  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Therese  Jenkins, 
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LIST  OF  OLD  FORTS  IN  WYOMING 

Camp  Auger,  Wyoming On  Little  Wind  River,  name  changed  to 

Fort  Washakie. 

Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming Near  Carter,  U.  P.  Railway,  Uinta  Coun- 
ty, now  town  of  that  name. 

Camp  Brown Now  Fort  Washakie. 

Fort  John  Buford Name  changed  to  Fort  Sanders. 

Fort  Casper At  Platte  Bridge. 

Depot  Cheyenne On  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  Reservation. 

Fort  Connor Name  changed  to  Fort  Reno. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell Near  Cheyenne. 

Camp  Devin On  Little  Missouri  River. 

Fort  Fetterman Near  mouth  of  La  Prele  Creek,  about  12 

miles  from  Douglas. 

Fort  Halleck At  the  foot  of  Medicine  Bow  Mountains. 

Camp  O.  O.  Howard At  Pine  Bluffs. 

Fort  Phil  Kearny Big  Horn  Mts.,  between  the  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Piney  Forks  of  Powder  River. 

Fort  Kinney Same  as  Fort  McKinney. 

Fort  Laramie Near  mouth  of  Laramie  River,  Laramie 

County:  now  town  of  that  name. 
Fort  McHenry 

Fort  MacKenzie Near  Sheridan. 

Fort  McKinney On   Powder   River:    established   as   con- 

tonment  Reno. 

Camp  Marshall North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River. 

Camp  Medicine  Butte Near  Evanston. 

Camp  Payne  Near  Fort  Laramie. 

Camp  Pilot  Butte At  Rock  Springs. 

Fort  Piney  ..., On  Piney  Creek  in  Uinta  County. 
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Fort  Reno On  Powder  River,  first  called  Fort  Con- 
nor. 

Fort  Reno  On  Powder  River,  3  miles  north  of  old 

Fort  Reno. 

Cantonment  Reno  Name  changed  to  Fort  McKinney. 

Camp  Rock  Springs Camp  Pilot  Butte. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell 3  miles  from  Cheyenne. 

Fort  Sanders 3  miles  from  Laramie  City,  first  called 

Fort  John  Buford. 

Camp  Sheridan ■. Name  changed  to  Fort  Yellowstone. 

Camp  Stambaugh In  Smith's  Gulch,  near  Atlantic  City. 

Ford  Fred  Steele On  North  Platte  River. 

Fort  Thompson On  the  Popoagie  River,  in  Sweetwater 

County. 

Camp  Walbach On  Lodge    Pole    Creek,   near    Cheyenne 

Pass. 

Fort  Washakie On   Shoshoni   Indian   Reservation:    first 

called  Camp  Augur. 
Sulphur  Creek  Coal  Reservation.... 

Wyoming  State  Soldiers'  Home-. .Cheyenne,  now  at  Buffalo,  Wyoming. 

Fort  Yellowstone  In    Yellowstone    National    Park;     first 

named  Camp  Sheridan. 

Bitter  Cottonwood  Camp Nebraska,  22  miles  west  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie. 

Camp  Davis  Nebraska,  at   Platte   Bridge,   120  miles 

above  Fort  Laramie. 

Fort  Grattan Nebraska.,  at  Ash  Hollow,  Taylor  Coun- 
ty, Platte  River. 

From  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army 
by  Francis  B.  Heitman. 
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husband  and  finding  that  a  number  of  the  children  there  had  no 
education  she  organized  a  school  for  them  and  became  their 
teacher  and  needless  to  say  their  idol.  This  was  practically  all 
the  education  my  father  ever  received.  After  a  very  few  weeks 
in  camp  my  father,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  transferred  to 
the  12  Illinois  3rd  Regiment  Company  K,  Infantry  Volunteers 
and  remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  until  mustered 
out  in  "Washington  D.  C.  1865.  He  saw  active  service  in  the 
following  battles :  Murfreesboro,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Vicksburg 
Landing  and  several  minor  engagements  in  one  of  which  he  was 
slightly  wounded  and  was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea. 

When  father  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  as  sta- 
tionery engineer  in  1892  General  G.  M.  Dodge  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  over  the  road  and  met  father;  he  noticed  father's 
Masonic  emblem  and  asked  him  his  name,  giving  in  return  his 
own.  Dad  asked  him  if  he  were  not  Gen.  Dodge,  he  said  he 
was  and  Dad  asked  him  if  he  remembered  ordering  "fake" 
guns  placed  on  the  defenses  at  the  battle  of  skirmishers,  Dodge 
said  he  did  and  Dad  told  him  he  helped  in  placing  the  "guns" 
directly  under  Gen.  Dodges  supervision.  They  then  had  a  real 
heart  to  heart  talk  of  war  times.  At  the  close  of  the  war  my 
father  returned  to  his  old  home  at  Paris,  Illinois  and  entered 
the  services  of  David  Plunkett  and  his  wife  "Aunt  Ad"  as 
every  one  called  her. 

The  Plunketts  moved  to  Missouri  in  1868  and  my  father 
accompanied  them  and  there  met  and  married  my  mother 
(1874).  My  mother's  family  are  of  pioneer  stock  the  first  Craw- 
ford coming  to  America  in  1670  landing  at  Ashley,  S.  C.  moving 
later  to  Delaware  where  William  Crawford  married  a  ' '  Hugue- 
not lady  of  distinction"  according  to  records  of  the  Biblo  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Pompton  Lake,  N.  J.  This  William  removed 
to  Westmoreland  County  where  his  son  William  was  born  in 
1732  and  where  William  Sr.  died  about  1746.  Mrs.  Crawford 
married  for  her  second  husband  John  Stephenson  and  raised  a 
family  by  him.  William  Jr.  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Volume  22  of 
the  Ohio  Archealogical  and  Historical  Publication  1898,  in  an 
article  by  James  H.  Anderson.  "In  the  year  1749  when  George 
Washington  was  surveying  the  immense  tract  of  land  for  his 
friend  Lord  Fairfax,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  William 
Crawford,  whose  home  and  birth  place  was  in  Orange  County, 
Va.  the  most  northern  part  of  the  valley"  (This  part  of  Orange 
County  was  cut  off  later  to  form  Berkley  County  and  variously 
sub-divided).  Quoting  from  Anderson  he  continues,  "This  rich 
and  romantic  region  had  not  long  been  occupied  by  white  men 
when  William  Crawford  came  upon  the  scene  in  1732  and  the 
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customs  of  the  inhabitants  were  primitive  and  simple.  When 
first  seen  by  Washington,  William  Crawford  was  a  youth  of 
fine  manly  appearance,  above  six  feet  in  height  and  in  point  of 
strength  and  activity  a  very  athlete.  While  surveying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Crawford  homestead,  which  became  the 
headquarters  of  Washington,  a  friendship  sprang  up  between 
these  two  noble  minded  young  men  that  lasted  till  the  tragic 
end  came  *  *  *  Crawford  now  (1750)  accompanied  Wash- 
ington on  his  surveying  tours  and  thus  acquired  the  art  of  sur- 
veying which  he  thence  forth  pursued,  along  with  farming,  till 
stern  war  demanded  his  whole  time  energy  and  resources.  In 
1755  he  forsook  surveying  and  farming  to  face  the  common 
enemy  of  the  settler  the  Indian.  He  accepted  a  commission  as 
ensign  and  with  Washington  fought  under  Braddock,  *  *  *. 
The  gallantry  of  Ensign  Crawford  was  such  that  he  was  made  a 
Lieutenant  the  next  year  (1756)  *  *  *  From  1755  to  1758 
he  was  employed  on  the  frontiers  of  Penn.  and  Va.  in  garrison 
duty,  leading  scouting  parties  etc." 

It  having  been  decided  in  1758  to  make  another  attempt  to 
reduce  Ft.  Duquesne,  Washington,  who  was  now  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Virginia  troops,  secured  for  Crawford  a  commis- 
sion as  captain,  who  thereupon  recruited  a  full  company  of 
frontiersmen  to  serve  under  his  friend  and  benefactor 
(Weem's  Life  of  Washington  Page  29)  Captain  Crawford's 
long  military  service  having  made  him  familiar  with  the  rich 
region  of  S.  W.  Penn.,  then  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Va.,  he  de- 
cided to  make  it  his  home.  In  1765  he  built  a  cabin  on  Brad- 
dock's  road,  at  Stewart  Crossing's  about  40  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg on  the  Yonghiogheny  River  in  what  is  now  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  It  was  then  Cumberland,  later  Bedford,  afterwards 
Westmoreland  and  finally  Fayette.  It  was  then  a  (1765) 
"howling  wilderness"  in  almost  every  direction.  As  soon  as 
his  cabin  was  ready  for  occupancy  he  commenced  trading  with 
the  Indians  and  in  surveying  lands  for  speculators  and  settlers 
and  in  two  years  a  large  part  of  his  farm,  probably  with  the  as- 
sistance of  slaves  was  cleared.  Here  his  wife  and  three  children 
joined  him  in  1766."  "Crawford's  place  of  376  acres  was  bet- 
ter known  than  any  other  west  of  the  mountains  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  big  hearted  generosity  knew  no  bounds.  *  *  *  On 
the  13th  of  October  1770  George  Washington  paid  his  friend  a 
visit  *  *  *  on  the  20th  of  October  Washington  and  Crawford 
started  down  the  Ohio  in  a  large  canoe.  "In  November  Wash- 
ington bade  the  Crawfords  adieu  and  started  over  the  moun- 
tains for  his  Potomac  home."  (On  his  return  he  wrote  John 
Crawford  a  letter  thanking  him  for  a  haunch  of  venison  and 
sending  him  a  "small  packet."    This  letter  is  in  possession  of  a 
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cousin  in  Tenn.  but  no  one  knows  what  the  packet  contained.) 
' '  In  1770  Crawford  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  for  Cum- 
berland County.  *  #  *  In  1771  of  Bedford  County  (which  that 
year  had  been  cut  off  of  Cumberland)  and  when  in  turn  West- 
moreland County  was  formed  from  Bedford  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  that  County  and  became  presiding  judge  of  the 
courts. 

Crawford  was  by  no  means  idle  during  Dunmores  War.  In 
May  1774  having  received  a  Captain's  Commission  from  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  he  raised  a  company  without  delay  and 
set  out  for  Fort  Pitt  *  *  A  treaty  of  peace  having  been  signed 
Crawford  returning  home."  On  account  of  a  boundary  dispute 
between  the  colonies  of  Pa.  and  Va.  and  also  a  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  two  in  regard  to  their  relations  with  the  Indians, 
in  both  of  which  Crawford  sided  with  his  native  place  he  for 
a  time  lost  popularity  in  Pa.  and  when  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington Crawford  tendered  his  services  to  the  Council  of  Safety 
at  Philadelphia  they  were  declined,  but  Va.  was  glad  to  accept 
his  services  and  on  January  12th,  1776  he  was  appointed  Lieut. 
Col.  of  the_5th  Va,  Regiment  and  October  11,  1776  Col.  of  the 
7th  Va.  (Reitmans  Register).  He  joined  the  main  force  under 
Washington  near  Philadelphia  in  1777  and  rendered  efficient 
service  in  the  movements  leading  to  the  Battle  of  the  Brandy- 
wine.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Late  in  1777 
Crawford  was  ordered  west  of  the  mountains  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  the  western  counties  of  Va.  but  this  lost 
him  his  command  in  the  Continental  Line.  He  marched  with 
Gen.  Mcintosh  into  the  Indian  country  in  Nov.  1778  in  command 
of  a  brigade  and  was  present  at  the  building  of  Ft.  Mcintosh 
in  what  is  now  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  and  for  two  years  following 
was  from  time  to  time  in  command  of  this  post,"  "On  several 
occasions  Crawford,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  of  militia  in- 
vaded the  Indian  Country  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  and  his  incur- 
sions were  usually  successful,  so  that  for  a  time  the  savages 
were  less  aggressive." 

"In  1780  Crawford  visited  Congress  and  asked  for  a  larger 
appropriation  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  and  soon  after- 
wards war  materials  and  supplies  were  sent  to  Fort  Pitt  and 
other  western  posts.  After  returning  home  and  during  that 
year  Crawford  again  on  several  occasions  led  small  bands  in 
pursuit  of  marauding  savages." 

"In  1782  Crawford  was  selected  to  command  an  expedition 
against  the  Deleware  and  Wyandot  Indians  on  the  Sandusky 
River,  and  on  June  4,  on  the  plains  N.  E.  of  the  present  site  of 
Sandusky  he  encountered  a  combined  force  of  about  300  Brit- 
ish and  Indians.    His  troops  were  discouraged  by  the  superior 
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forces  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  a  retreat  which  became  a  con- 
fused flight.  He  was  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
troops,  captured  by  the  Indians  and  burned  at  the  stake  after 
terrible  torture, ' '  the  details  of  which  as  given  both  in  Mr.  An- 
derson's  article  and  other  accounts  are  too  horrible  to  write. 
His  wife  was  Hannah  Vance  of  Cumberland  County  whom  he 
married  in  1754.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  children,  John, 
Sarah  (Harrison  Springer).  Her  husband  Wm.  Harrison  was 
killed  in  the  same  battle  that  her  father  was  captured  in  as  was 
a  young  cousin,  William  Crawford)  Effie  (McCormick)  Ann 
(Connell). 

John  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1786  and  died  there.  Sarah 
married  for  her  2nd  husband  Major  Uriah  Springer  who  died 
in  1828  at  Connellsville.  Sarah  died  in  1829  or  '30.  Effie  re- 
mained in  Pa.  as  did  also  Ann.  Ann  Connell  had  a  daughter 
Nancy  who  married  James  Carson  and  moved  to  Tenn.  in  1789 
or  90.  Their  son,  Stuart,  fought  in  the  War  of  1812  and  John 
in  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista.  The  Carson's  daughter  Sarah 
Hickman  Carson  married  on  Feb.  10,  1825  Samuel  Jamison  of 
Va.  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  removed  to  Missouri  in  1838 
where  Samuel  Jamison  had  one  of  the  first  flouring  mills  in  S. 
E.  Missouri.  Dr.  D.  B.  Rigdon  grand-father  of  Charles  Rigdon, 
attorney  in  Cheyenne  taught  a  term  of  school  to  which  the  Jami- 
son children  went  about  1849 — when  the  California  gold  rush 
was  on.  My  mother  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Car- 
son Jamison.  She  was  born  August  30,  1844  and  married  my 
father  in  Missouri,  August  26,  1874.  Her  maiden  name  being 
Elon  Eliza  Jamison.  My  father  worked  at  various  things  in- 
cluding farming,  freighting  and  locomotive  fireman  and  en- 
gineer on  the  Iron  Mt.  road  until  Sept.  of  1880  when  he  came 
to  Wyoming  with  C.  P.  Organ  the  founder  of  the  P.  O.  Ranch 
near  Cheyenne.  Mr.  Organ's  father  and  mother  had  been 
friends  and  neighbors  of  grandfather  and  grandmother  Jami- 
sons in  Tenn.  and  were  also  their  neighbors  in  Missouri  so  a 
very  warm  friendship  existed  between  the  two  families.  C.  P. 
Organ  or  "Perry"  as  the  family  called  him  taught  a  term  of 
school  having  my  mother  and  aunt  among  his  pupils.  John  Or- 
gan was  editor  of  the  Salem  (Mo.)  Monitor  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  Perry  came  to  Wyoming  and  was  making  a  good 
start;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  he  was 
most  liberal  to  the  people  who  had  been  friends  of  the  Organ 
family  and  that  had  not  prospered  as  he  had.  Mr.  Organ  built 
a  chapel  in  the  old  church  yard  where  his  people  were  buried 
and  in  many  ways  not  so  obtrusive  aided  his  home  community. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  back  to  Missouri  every  fall  and 
buying  cattle  to  be  shipped  to  Wyoming  to  help  stock  the  P.  O. 
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It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  Mr.  Organ  suggested  to  my 
father  that  Wyoming  might  hold  greater  opportunities  for  him 
that  Missouri  did. 

My  father  and  mother  discussed  the  matter  and  it  was  fi- 
nally decided  that  Dad  should  come  leaving  mama,  my  brother 
Charles  J.  Griffin,  and  me  until  Dad  should  see  what  he  thought 
of  the  prospects  here.  Camp  Carlin  was  a  government  post  near 
Cheyenne  and  a  very  lively  one  too  at  that  time.  It  had  been 
established  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  supply  station  for  what  was 
known  as  the  Dept.  of  Missouri  and  was  about  half  way  between 
Cheyenne  and  Fort  Russell.  Here  my  father  secured  employ- 
ment through  Mr.  Organs  influence.  Money  was  plentiful  and 
freely  spent.  Cheyenne  was  called  "Hell  on  Wheels."  Dad 
was  only  here  a  short  time  and  then  went  to  Rock  Creek  also 
a  supply  station  for  the  Government  supplying  Port  Fetterman. 
At  that  time  a  freighter  drove  from  8  to  16  head  of  mules  or 
oxen  with  a  big  Studebaker  wagon  with  a  double  wagon  box 
and  a  lounge,  two  trail  wagons  of  the  same  description  looking 
much  like  a  stray  railway  train.  The  men  driving  mules  were 
called  "mule  skinners"  and  those  driving  oxen  were  called 
"bull  whackers. "  My  father  belonged  to  the  first  named.  Each 
driver  had  a  saddle  horse  trained  to  follow  his  wagons  and  at 
night  the  mules  were  turned  out  hobbled  and  the  saddle  horse 
was  tied  to  the  wagon  to  be  used  in  "rounding"  the  teams  up 
in  the  morning.  The  rear  wagon  was  equipped  with  a  built  in 
"kitchen  cabinet"  the  door  of  which  swung  down  and  sup- 
plied a  very  nice  table.  A  "Dutch  Oven"  frying  pan,  coffee 
pot  and  tin  eating  utensils  completed  a  "Kitchenette  de  lux." 
Antelope  were  in  droves  of  hundreds,  elk,  deer  and  buffalo 
were  plentiful  and  guaranteed  the  freighter  an  unfailing  meat 
supply  if  his  marksmanship  was  even  fair.  Indians  were  peace- 
ful and  only  a  bother  by  begging  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco.  My 
father  had  three  beautiful  buffalo  robes  and  several  pairs  of 
exquisitely  soft  white  beaded  moccasins  he  had  traded  for  from 
the  Indians,  securing  them  for  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  and  to- 
bacco. Once  however  he  didn't  fare  so  well.  He  had  just 
started  down  the  steep  hill  leading  into  La  Bonte  canon  when 
he  saw  a  big  party  of  mounted  Indians  coming  his  way.  Dad 
had  no  choice  but  to  go  forward  but  thought  his  last  trip  was 
pretty  close  to  an  end  when  to  his  relief  he  saw  the  squaws  and 
pack  horses  with  their  travois  of  meat,  household  goods  and 
pappooses  and  knew  it  was  a  hunting  party  as  the  Indians  do 
not  take  their  families  on  the  war  path.  In  the  spring  of  1883 
father  was  driving  an  old  Concord  Stage  under  a  genial  old 
man  known  to  every  one  as  "Dad"  Cluggage.  Mr.  Cluggage 
was  very  gruff  and  abrupt  in  his  manner  but  was  known  to  be 
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far  less  choleric  than  his  appearance  indicated.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  mail  and  passenger  service  for  the  Gov't  as  long 
as  stages  were  used.  They  drove  four  horses  to  the  stage  and 
there  were  fresh  relays  of  horses  at  state  distances  along  the 
road.  The  first  change  being  made  at  "7  mile"  the  next  at  "20 
mile"  then  "30  mile"  and  so  on  each  distance  being  counted 
from  Rock  Creek  toward  Fetterman. 

In  October  of  1883  my  mother  and  we  children  joined  him 
at  Rock  Creek  in  the  midst  of  a  big  snow  storm.  The  town  con- 
sisted of  two  hotels,  two  general  stores,  post-office,  freight  de- 
pot (Govt.)  railway  station,  section  house,  R.  R.  Agents  house, 
ten  families  (but  only  four  children  including  us)  and  five 
saloons  each  with  its  own  gambling  hall. 

Of  course  being  a  freighting  center  there  Avas  usually  a 
band  of  freighters  in.  The  fall  season  saw  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  cattle  for  shipment  from  Rock  Creek  mostly  to  Chi- 
cago or  Omaha.  The  town  was  shot  up  occasionally  by  a  bunch 
of  drunks  and  one  murder  was  avenged  by  lynch-law,  Charley 
Clay's  store  burned  in  the  fall  of  1885  it  being  the  first  fire  Rock 
Creek  ever  had.    Money  was  plentiful  and  recklessly  spent. 

Women  got  the  respect  they  demanded  or  deserved.  No 
house  was  ever  locked  the  rule  being  "use  what  you  need,  wash 
the  dishes  and  leave  dry  wood."  And  seldom  was  there  reason 
to  regret  the  trust  thus  shown.  One  woman  of  the  underworld 
known  everywhere  as  "Calamity  Jane"  was  a  frequent  pas- 
senger to  and  from  Fort  Fetterman.  She  had  beautiful  clothes 
and  had  been  a  handsome  woman  but  no  other  name  so  far  as  I 
know  was  ever  known  for  her.  On  her  last  trip  her  trunk  was 
held  for  freight  charges  and  not  beind  redeemed  was  sold  at 
auction. 

As  ranches  began  to  be  taken  up  a  regular  epidemic  of 
stealing  ensued  and  has  not  been  eradicated  so  far.  One  ranch- 
er came  from  Nebraska  leading  one  old  cow  and  branded  twen- 
ty calves  that  fall  and  he  didn't  buy  any  cattle  either,  and  his 
was  no  isolated  case.  These  depredations  finally  led  to  the 
"Johnston  County  Raid"  of  1892,  I  think  it  was.  The  big  out- 
fits hoping  to  so  overawe  the  so  called  rustlers  as  to  put  an  end 
to  thievery  of  cattle.  After  the  building  of  the  C.  &  S.  or  Chey- 
enne Northern  as  it  was  known  in  (1888)  ?  freighting  and  stage 
coaches  were  thrown  into  the  "has  been"  discard.  My  father 
then  worked  on  a  bridge  and  building  outfit  for  the  U.  P.  later 
as  pumpman  at  Rock  Creek  until  1897  when  he  moved  to  Ft. 
Steele  filling  the  same  position.  In  1899  my  parents  moved  to 
Wheatland.  Dad  carried  mail  on  a  rural  route,  was  machine 
inspector  for  the  C.  &  S.  yard  foreman  and  engine  tender  for 
the  C.  &  S.  City  engineer  in  the  power  plant  here,  marshall,  and 
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later  opened  up  a  plumber's  shop  and  is  still  actively  engaged 
in  the  plumbers  trade.  He  draws  a  $50.00  pension  from  Uncle 
Sam,  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  the  present  issues 
of  the  day  particularly  new  inventions. 

(Signed)  MINNIE  A.  RIETZ, 
April  1924.  Wheatland,  Wyoming. 


HARRY  S.  YOUNT 

By  Thomas  Julian  Bryant 

Harry  S.  Yount,  Civil  War  veteran,  and  famous  as  a  hun- 
ter, trapper,  scout  and  guide  in  the  early  days  of  Wyoming, 
died  suddenly  at  Wheatland  where  he  had  resided  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  a  little  after  noon,  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1924. 
Mr.  Yount  had  made  his  usual  morning  trip  from  his  home 
down  town  and  was  returning  home,  and  while  near  the  Lu- 
theran church,  he  was  seen  by  a  lady  across  the  street  to  sink 
to  the  earth  where  he  soon  expired. 

The  writer  first  became  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Yount  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1921,  at  the  Fairview  school 
house  about  three  miles  and  a  half  northwest  of  Wheatland. 
The  school  teacher,  Miss  Elan  Rietz,  (now  Mrs.  Helmbolt)  had 
arranged  a  program  and  dinner  complimentary  to  the  Civil 
War  veterans  of  Wheatland  and  vicinity,  and  had  invited  the 
writer  to  speak  at  this  celebration.  In  addition  to  many  patrons 
of  the  school  there  were  present  three  veterans  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  Yount,  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Griffin  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Duffy. 

Subsequent  to  this  time,  the  writer  frequently  met  Mr. 
Yount  on  the  street  and  about  town,  and  often  engaged  him  in 
conversation.  After  having  become  quite  well  acquainted  with 
him,  Mr,  Yount  invited  me  to  call  upon  him  at  his  home.  Time 
passed,  however,  without  my  having  accepted  his  invitation.  I 
soon  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  he  apparently  to  me,  part- 
ly on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  and  I 
the  son  of  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  having  learned  from 
casual  conversations  with  him  that  he  had  had  a  most  interest- 
ing career,  I  accepted  his  invitation.  He  received  me  most  cor- 
dially in  his  modest  home,  which  consisted  of  a  three  room  brick 
building,  and  a  frame  addition  on  the  east  side,  in  the  west  part 
of  town,  and  upon  my  departure  as  cordially  invited  me  to  call 
again.  I  thereafter  called  upon  him  a  number  of  times,  and  be- 
lieving that  such  of  his  reminiscences  as  T  could  glean  would  be 
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worthy  of  preservation  I  therefore  made  it  a  practice  after  each 
interview  to  jot  down  the  salient  points  of  his  conversation. 
The  result  is  embodied  in  the  following  paragraphs.  I  might 
add  that  it  is  regrettable  that  some  writer  having  the  time  and 
the  inclination  did  not  come  in  contact  with  Mr.  Yount  earlier 
in  his  life,  and  give  to  the  public  a  complete  record  of  his  trails 
and  adventures  as  such  a  record  would  have  made  a  most  inter- 
esting volume,  rivalling  that  of  Buffalo  Bill,  Kit  Carson  and 
Jim  Bridger. 

It  may  be  well  to  relate  some  of  the  incidents  which  he  re- 
counted to  me  prior  to  the  time  my  visits  began. 

I  asked  Mr.  Yount  one  day  in  one  of  our  casual  conversa- 
tions how  many  grizzly  bears  he  had  killed,  as  I  understood 
that  he  had  hunted  the  grizzly  a  great  deal  in  the  early  days. 
He  stated  that  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  he  had  slain  fifty-sev- 
en of  these  animals,  besides  a  great  many  brown  or  cinnamon 
bear.  Asked  to  relate  some  of  his  adventures  with  these  ani- 
mals, he  stated  that  about  1879  or  1880,  he  discovered  a  bear's 
den  in  the  Laramie  Range  of  mountains  near  the  foot  of  Lara- 
mie Peak.  The  den  was  located  in  some  rocks.  The  winter 
season  was  well  advanced.  The  opening  in  the  rocks  led  him 
straight  ahead  for  some  distance,  and  then  turned  abruptly  to 
the  left.  He  said,  "I  crawled  in  this  way,"  pointing  straight 
ahead,  "and  then  this  way,"  indicating  by  the  motion  of  his 
hand  that  he  had  turned  to  the  left.  "I  finally  shined  the  bear's 
eyes,"  said  he,  "and  then  took  aim  and  fired.  I  killed  the  bear. 
But  I  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  I  discovered  there  was  an- 
other bear  in  the  den.  I  caught  the  gleam  of  its  eyes,  and 
killed  it,  too."  He  then  returned  to  his  cabin,  secured  a  mule 
team,  and  then  returning  to  the  den,  went  in  and  tied  a  rope 
around  the  body  of  the  bear  he  had  first  killed,  and  the  mules 
dragged  it  forth.  The  mule  team  became  very  much  excited 
when  the  bear  was  brought  to  light,  rearing  and  plunging  and 
endeavoring  to  get  away,  but  Mr.  Yount  went  to  the  head  of 
the  team  and  talked  to  them  and  finally  calmed  them.  "A 
mule,"  said  Mr.  Yount,  "has  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  can  be 
reasoned  with."  The  second  bear  was  then  dragged  forth.  The 
larger  of  the  two  weighed  nine  hundred  pounds. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  requires  a  man  of  courage 
to  thus  enter  a  bear's  den  in  the  manner  detailed  by  Mr.  Yount. 
He  related  the  incident  in  a  matter  of  fact  way,  and  from  the 
reputation  he  bore  as  a  successful  and  fearless  hunter  and  truth- 
ful man,  his  statement  was  undoubtedly  true. 

On  another  occasion  he  related  the  following  incident. 
"Once  while  bear  hunting  in  the  Laramie  mountains,  I  discov- 
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ered  a  bear's  den  among  the  rocks.  I  went  in  and  soon  located 
a  bear.  My  gun  was  loaded,  and  I  got  my  powder  and  ball 
ready  to  reload  in  case  of  a  mishap,  or  in  case  I  should  fail  to 
kill  the  animal  at  the  first  shot.  I  fired  and  killed  the  bear,  but 
I  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  I  discovered  that  there  was  an- 
other bear  in  this  den.  I  lost  no  time  in  reloading  my  gun,  and 
(as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  bead  on  the  second  animal,  I  fired  and 
killed  it  also.  But  to  my  astonishment  at  that  moment  I  dis- 
covered a  third  bear  in  the  den,  and  the  animal  had  scented  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  and  was  ready  to  charge  as  soon  as  it 
could  locate  me.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  might 
be  a  third  animal  in  the  den,. and  consequently  I  had  not  got  pow- 
der and  ball  ready  to  "reload  my  gun.  I  was  in  a  critical  posi 
tion.  The  animal  was  furious  with  rage,  and  ready  to  rush  the 
moment  it  should  catch  sight  of  me,  I  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  killed  if  the  animal  had  got  to  me.  I  loaded  my  gun  in 
about  the  shortest  space  of  time  that  I  ever  loaded  a  gun.  By 
this  time  the  bear  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  for  me,  but  I  took 
aim  and  shot  and  as  luck  would  have  it  I  killed  this  bear  also, 
but  it  was  about  the  closest  call  that  I  ever  had  while  hunting 
the  grizzly. 

On  another  occasion  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  had  a  good 
many  narow  escapes  from  the  Indians  in  the  early  days,  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  had.  He  said  that  shortly  after  com- 
ing out  to  Wyoming  in  1866,  he  became  a  "bull  whacker;"  that 
he  once  started,  as  a  member  of  a  bull  train  from  Fort  Laramie 
to  Ft.  C.  F.  Smith,  each  man  in  the  train  driving  an  ox  team. 
The  train  had  not  proceeded  many  miles,  until  the  men  discov- 
ered that  Indians  were  following  them.  The  drivers  knew  that 
if  they  stopped  for  sleep  or  refreshments,  they  would  imme- 
diately be  surrounded  and  cut  off,  and  that  probably  not  a  man, 
unless  by  accident  or  the  interposition  of  divine  Providence, 
would  escape  with  his  life.  The  Indians  kept  constantly  hang- 
ing on  flank  and  rear,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance  to 
pause  and  the  train  kept  steadily  plodding  onward.  "And  so," 
said  Mr.  Yount,  "for  four  days  and  nights  all  the  sleep  that  I 
got  I  got  as  I  held  the  reins  of  my  bull  team  and  stumbled  for- 
ward on  my  feet." 

In  another  conversation  Mr.  Yount  said  that  he  followed 
a  bear  for  six  or  seven  years  before  he  finally  killed  it.  "He 
made  such  an  enormous  track,  that  I  called  him  '  Old  Big  Foot. ' 
I  often  came  across  his  tracks  on  my  hunting  trips,  but  never 
could  catch  sight  of  him,  although  I  followed  his  trail  time  and 
again  for  a  long  distance.  But  I  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  get- 
ting him.  At  last  one  day,  late  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year,  as  I 
made  my  way  along  the  foot  of  Laramie  Peak,  I  came  across 
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the  tracks  of  Old  Big  Foot.  He  had  passed  up  the  sandy  bot- 
tom of  a  small  canyon,  and  I  concluded  then  and  there  to  have 
a  settlement  with  Old  Big  Foot.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  when 
I  came  up  with  this  gentleman  grizzly,  I  would  get  him  or  he 
would  get  me. 

So  I  prepared  to  take  no  chances.  It  was  then  about  ten 
oclock  in  the  forenoon,  and  I  followed  his  tracks  up  the  can- 
yon, watching  cautionsly  all  the  time,  until  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

"Suddenly  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  great  grizzled  figure, 
stretched  upon  a  shelf  of  rock  away  to  my  right  and  further  up 
the  canyon.  I  said  to  myself,  "there  is  Old  Big  Foot  at  last." 
But  I  was  too*  far  away  for  a  successful  shot.  So  making  my 
way  cautionsly  I  worked  around  to  a  position  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  him,  and  to  the  rear.  Old  Big  Foot  was  tak- 
ing an  afternoon  nap.  I  made  my  way  to  a  large  bowlder,  and 
climbed  up  on  top  where  I  could  overlook  him.  As  I  reached 
the  top  I  saw  Old  Big  Foot  shift  his  position  and  lift  his  head 
as  if  something  had  disturbed  him.  Just  at  that  instant  my  feet 
slipped  and  I  fell  to  my  knees,  making  a  rasping  noise  on  the 
rock.  Old  Big  Foot  was  now  fully  aroused  and  scented  danger. 
I  brought  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  which  action  caught  his  at- 
tention. He  immediately  seated  himself  on  his  hind  quarters  to 
take  a  look  at  me,  and  began  growling  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  he  was  in  no  pleasant  mood  at  being  disturbed,  and  I  con- 
cluded not  to  prolong  the  interview.  I  fired,  the  ball  passing 
through  his  heart.  He  fell  but  in  a  moment  started  up,  ran  a 
short  distance  and  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground.  I  thought  that 
he  was  done  for,  but  in  order  to  make  sure  I  sent  another  ball  into 
him.  Sure  enough  it  was  Old  Big  Foot,  He  weighed  1600 
pounds. ' ' 

The  remainder  of  this  narrative  will  consist  principally  of 
a  transcription  of  the  notes  made  by  me  at  the  subsequent  inter- 
views I  had  with  Mr.  Yount, 

October  21,  1923. 

Spent  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  Harry  S.  Yount,  at  his 
home.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  warm  and  sunshiny.  Mr. 
Yount  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  stated  that  he  was  never 
married,  but  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  at  the  time  he 
came  to  Wyoming  in  1866.  Her  name  was  Estella  Braun,  and 
her  home  was  in  Michigan.  She  was  a  telegraph  operator  by 
occupation.  Her  people  were  of  the  farming  class,  but  had  moved 
to  Detroit,  A  year  or  two  after  coming  West,  Mr.  Yount  was  in 
a  section  of  the  country  near  the  conjunction  of  the  present  States 
of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  when  he  received 
word  that  the  youug  lady  was  dead.     The  young  lady  had  been 
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granted  a  vacation  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
by  whom  she  was  employed,  and  had  taken  train  to  go  to  Detroit 
in  company  with  about  three  hundred  other  people,  many  of 
whom  were  young  people  on  their  way  to  a  Sunday  school  or 
some  other  convention  in  Detroit.  The  train  was  struck  by  an 
engine,  and  Miss  Braun  and  many  other  persons  were  killed. 

He  told  me  he  knew  the  Indian  Chiefs  Red  Cloud,  Spotted 
Tail  and  Dull  Knife.  The  son  of  Dull  Knife  and  Mr.  Yount 
were  " great  friends,"  and  often  visited  each  other  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  together  both  in  camp  and  hunting.  He  was  a 
splendidly  built  Indian,  and  was  subsequently  killed  in  a  battle 
with  the  Crows.  Dull  Knife's  son  and  other  young  bucks  de- 
cided to  make  a  raid  on  the  Crows  out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge  and 
in  order  to  secure  some  scalps.  The  Crows,  however,  were  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  the  result  was  that  they  defeated  the  Chey- 
ennes  (Dull  Knife's  Tribe)  and  among  the  slain  was  the  son  of 
Dull  Knife. 

Mr.  Yount  stated  that  he  had  hunted  the  buffalo  a  good  deal 
in  the  early  days,  but  that  he  never  chased  the  buffalo,  but  ' '  still 
hunted"  them  as  he  considered  that  a  much  better  way. 

While  he  was  game-keeper  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1880-82, 
a  man  came  to  him  one  day  and  said :  "  There  is  a  General  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  Park."  Mr..  Yount  replied,  ''Where  is 
he?"  The  man  said,  "At  the  Fire  Hole  Basin."  "Mr.  Yount 
said,  "What  is  his  name?"  To  which  the  man  replied,  "Gen- 
eral McNulty.  "Mr.  Yount  said,  "I  will  go  and  see  him."  He 
called  upon  General  McNulty,  and  in  conversation  with  him  said 
to  the  General :  '  I  know  you  will  remember  me  by  an  incident 
which  I  will  call  to  your  mind.  You  no  doubt  remember  Captain 
Mortenhammer,  and  what  a  proud  well  dressed  officer  he  was," 
to  which  the  General  replied  that  he  remembered  him  very  well. 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Yount,  "you  no  doubt  remember  also  that 
Captain  Mortenhammer  took  part  in  a  horse  race  at  one  time 
with  a  certain  man  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  It  so  happened 
that  there  was  a  mudhole  in  the  race  track.  Captain  Mortenham- 
mer's  horse  fell  with  him  in  this  mudhole,  and  the  Captain  came 
out  of  the  mudhole  with  his  fine  clothes  covered  with  mud,  and 
he  was  very  much  chagrined  and  humiliated  besides  at  his  sorry 
plight."  General  McNulty  instanly  recalled  the  incident,  and 
both  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  at  the  recollection  of  the  incident. 

Mr.  Yount  was  at  Fort  Laramie  several  times  in  the  early 
days,  but  never  lived  there.  He  said  it  was  a  pity  to  kill  off  the 
buffaloes,  which  were  here  in  immense  numbers,  but  that  it  was 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Indians,  as  the  buffalo  was  their 
main  source  of  subsistence.  He  had  killed  many  buffalo  for 
tourists  at  Cheyenne,  getting  a  dollar  apiece  for  buffalo  tongues 
alone. 

Mr.  Yount  had  prospected  a  great  deal  in  later  years,  and 
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had  much  faith  there  were  minerals  in  the  Wyoming  mountains, 
gold,  silver,  copper  and  oil. 

The  History  of  Wyoming,  published  by  A.  W.  Bowen  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  in  1903,  gives  the  date  of  Mr.  Yount 's  birth  as 
March  18,  1847,  but  he  looks,  much  older.  He  is  much  stooped 
and  bent.  He  has  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair,  and  wears  a 
short  mustache.  His  nose  is  of  the  Roman  type,  and  his  chin 
somewhat  prominent.  His  forehead  was  rather  high,  but  not  wide. 

I  asked  him  how  old  he  was  when  he  entered  the  Union  Army, 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  a  mere  kid  or  boy  when  he  enlisted. 
(Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Yount  the  writer  has  talked  with  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  known  Mr.  Yount  for  years,  and  they  all 
agree  with  me  that  he  must  be  older  than  as  stated  in  the  above 
history.  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Griffin  stated  to  the  writer  that  Mr.  Yount 
was  born  the  same  year  Grover  Cleveland  was  born,  (1837), which 
would  make  Mr.  Yount  87  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  was  about  his  age.  Possibly  his  application  for  pen- 
sion as  a  Civil  War  veteran  would  reveal  his  exact  age.) 

Mr.  Yount  has  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  knew  no  fear — 
quiet  and  unassuming,  and  not  the  least  inclined  to  boast.  In 
fact  during  all  the  time  I  have  known  him  I  have  never  heard  a 
single  boastful  term  fall  from  his  lips. 

November  25th,  1923. 

Spent  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  my  old  friend,  the  hunter, 
trapper  and  scout  Harry  S.  Yount,  A  nice  day  but  somewhat 
chilly.  Had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  Mr.  Yount,  discussing  var- 
ious subjects.  He  is  somewhat  hard  of  hearing,  necessitating 
rather  loud  talking,  but  responds  readily  when  he  understands 
questions  propounded  to  him,  and  is  quite  well  informed  regard- 
ing present  day  affairs  and  events.  He  is  much  interested  in 
aviation  and  all  things  pertaining  to  mining. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  me  as  to  how  long  he  was  with 
the  Hayden  Geological  party,  he  answered  that  he  was  with  the 
party  seven  summers.  The  party  started  from  Cheyenne,  Mr. 
Yount  acting  as  guide,  with  horses  and  pack  mules,  and  covered 
much  of  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  part  of  Wyo- 
ming. At  the  Grand  Tetons  in  Wyoming  is  where  he  so  nearly 
lost  bis  life  by  sliding  downward  on  a  glacier  almost  to  a  yawn- 
ing crevice,  or  "hole"  as  he  called  it.  He  had  been  carrying  a 
tripod,  which  slipped  from  his  hand  as  he  clambered  over  the 
ice,  and  in  an  effort  to  regain  it  he  lost  his  footing  and  soon  found 
himself  slipping  downward  over  the  ice  at  a  rapid  rate.  He  said 
that  all  that  saved  him  from  going  into  the  crevice,  and  to  cer- 
tain death,  was  the  buckskin  trousers  which  he  had  on.  These 
being  somewhat  damp  seemed  to  cling  to  the  ice,  thus  retarding 
his  descent,  and  preventing  him  from  going  on  into  the  chasm. 
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He  regained  his  feet,  and  the  tripod,  and  carried  it  up  with  him. 
He  remarked  to  me  with  a  chuckle,  "if  I  had  gone  down  that 
hole  I  would  have  made  a  fine  fossil  for  some  future  party. ' ' 

He  described  some  of  the  ruins  the  party  met  with  in  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico — how  the  juniper  timber  had  been  cut  and 
prepared  in  some  manner  for  building  purposes — a  round  tower 
of  sandstone  on  top  of  one  of  ruins,  yet  the  party-  discovered  no 
tools  whatever  of  iron,  nor  did  they  find  the  skeletons  of  any  hu- 
man beings. 

He  stated  that  Mr.  Eckles,  an  English  geologist  with  the 
Hayden  party,  who  had  many  times  been  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Blanc  and  other  famous  peaks,  pointed  to  the  Grand  Tetons  and 
said  ' '  there  is  one  of  the  finest  sights  in  the  world. ' ' 
Thonksgiving  Day,  November  29th,  1923. 

Spent  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  Harry  S.  Yount,  at  his 
home.  Talked  of  many  things.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  He  replied  that  he  had.  He  said  that  he  had  two 
brothers  who  went  to  California  many  years  ago ;  had  one  brother 
who  lived  in  Illinois,  but  it  was  evident  he  had  about  lost  track 
of  all  his  relatives. 

He  stated  that  it  was  a  well  established  tradition  in  his  fam- 
ily that  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Younkers  came  to  this  coun- 
try many  years  ago,  who  settled  at  Younkers,  New  York.  One 
of  these  brothers  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  could  not  easily  pronounce  the  name  Younkers,  so  called 
the  family  of  this  brother  Yount,  He  stated  that  the  name 
Younkers  was  "lost"  in  his  family. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  known  Buffalo  Bill.  He  replied 
rather  contemptuously,  ' '  No,  he  was  never  a  mountain  man. ' '  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  ever-  known  Jim  Bridger.  He  said 
"yes,  I  knew  Bridger  and  Jim  Beckwourth  both,  very  well. 
Bridger  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  man — a  fatherly  looking  man. 
He  was  a  real  mountain  man.  Beckworth  had  some  sort  of  col- 
ored blood  in  him, — was  probably  an  octoroon. ' ' 

He  said  he  served  about  six  months  during  the  Civil  war  in 
the  infantry,  and  then  about  three  years  in  the  Cavalry.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  His  regiment  had  been  transferred 
there  on  relief.  He  was  placed  on  picket.  Colonel  (G.  M.  Dodge) 
saw  him,  and  said  to  one  of  the  men,  "whose  boy  is  this.  Take 
him  and  give  him  plenty  to  eat  and  return  him  to  his  own  regi- 
ment. ' '  An  act  of  kindness  which  Mr.  Yount  said  he  had  never 
forgotten. 

I  said  to  him,  "you  have  lived  alone  a  good  deal  of  your 
life,  haven't  you,  while  hunting  and  trapping?"  He  said,  "yes, 
but  it  was  pretty  lonesome. ' '  He  then  said  that  he  used  to  read 
books  a  great  deal  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  added,  "I  only 
read  the  papers  now. ' '  Mr.  Yount  then  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
read  ' '  Barnaby  Rudge, ' '  to  which  I  replied  that  I  had.    He  said 
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''I  want  to  give  you  a  tip,  Barnaby  Rudge  asked  an  old  man, 
" where  can  I  find  gold?"  The  old  man  replied,  'go  where  there 
are  people.    There  is  gold.'  " 

He  was  much  interested  in  attempts  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
by  aeroplane.  He  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  climate 
around  the  Pole  was  a  fine  one. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  had  a  picture  taken,  and  he  said 
that  he  had,  but  that  it  was  forty  years  ago  when  he  was  in  ' '  his 
prime, ' '  by  Walker  of  Cheyenne.  He  stated  that  he  gave  the  last 
one  he  had  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Haig  who  lived  in  the  East, — 
I  believe  he  said  in  Connecticut.  He  told  me  he  had  now  (1923) 
lived  in  Wheatland  ten  or  twelve  years. 

He  gave  me  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  call  again,  and  said 
that  he  was  always  glad  to  have  me  visit  him. 

December  16,  1923. 

Spent  the  better  part  of  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  my  old 
friend,  Harry  S.  Yount.  Mr.  Yount,  in  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation said  to  me,  ' '  Did  you  ever  see  my  book  ? "  I  said,  '  *  What 
book  ? ' '  He  replied,  ' '  I  will  get  it  and  show  it  to  you. ' '  He  went 
into  an  adjoining  room  and  soon  returned  with  a  piece  of  slate 
colored  marble  which  had  been  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  book, 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  family  Bible.  It  seemed  much 
heavier  than  its  dimensions  indicated,  at  which  I  expressed  some 
surprise.  We  concluded  to  measure  and  weigh  it,  Mr.  Yount 
brought  in  a  small  scale,  and  we  found  it  weighed  8%  lbs.  It 
was  six  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  thickness.  On  the 
front  part  or  side  was  carved  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  sword  in 
hand  confronted  by  a  grizzly  bear ;  on  the  back  part  were  carved 
the  words  "Harry  S.  Yount,  Scout  and  Guide"  and  the  words, 
"Compliments  of  W.  C.  Ritner."  Mr.  Yount  told  me  that  he 
obtained  the  block  of  marble  from  a  quarry  which  he  had  dis- 
covered a  few  miles  northwest  of  Wheatland.  It  was  a  very 
smooth  fine  grained  granite  or  marble,  and  seemed  unusually 
heavy  for  its  dimensions. 

Mr.  Yount  also  related  to  me  an  incident  while  he  was  with 
the  Hayden  geological  expedition.  The  party  was  in  the  moun- 
tains in  the  western  part  of  the  present  State  of  Colorado,  and 
it  was  rather  late  in  the  season,  in  fact  in  the  early  part  of  win- 
ter. He  related  this  incident  in  response  to  a  question  from  me 
as  to  whether  he  ever  got  lost  while  hunting,  trapping  or  acting 
as  guide,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  and  then  related  this  incident.  He  stated  that  the  various 
members  of  the  party  became  greatly  bewildered  on  account  of 
the  deep  snow  they  had  encountered,  so  much  so  that  their  minds 
began  to  wander.  He  directed  the  leader  of  the  pack  train, 
"Chunky"  Johnson  to  strap  any  man  who  attempted  to  leave 
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the  party  or  wander  away  to  the  mule  he  was  riding.  He  told 
Johnson  that  he  (Yount)  knew  where  they  were,  and  where  he 
was  going1, — that  he  was  headed  for  Bill  Morgan's  ranch  on  the 
Yampa  River  (Yampa  is  the  Ute  Indian  name  for  bear).  The 
members  of  the  party  had  lost  all  their  instruments  and  even 
their  compass.  Mr.  Yount  finally  reached  Morgan's  ranch  after 
about  four  days  of  hard  work,  for  the  snow  was  very  deep.  He 
said  that  every  man  in  the  party  was  as  ' '  crazy  as  a  loon ' '  when 
they  finally  reached  Morgan 's.  When  Mr.  Yount  pointed  out  the 
cabins  at  Morgan's  ranch,  the  men  did  not  realize  what  he  meant, 
but  all  began  to  hallo.  In  due  time  they  arrived  at  Rawlins — 
their  destination. 

He  also  related  another  incident  of  a  personal  character  at 
this  time.  "One  night,"  said  he,  "while  I  was  encamped  in  the 
Laramie  Mountains,  I  had  a  ham  of  a  deer,  which  had  been  froz- 
en, but  I  had  thawed  it  out,  and  had  used  a  part  of  it  for  my  sup- 
per. The  balance  I  hung  up  on  a  fork  in  the  rear  of  my  tent.  I 
then  spread  my  buffalo  robes  and  blankets  for  my  bed,  for  the 
weather  was  quitec  old,  and  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  About 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  something  in  my  tent.  At  first  I 
seemed  to  feel  the  presence  of  something  for  it  was  so  dark  I 
could  not  see  clearly.  But  I  knew  I  could  not  be  mistaken, — 
there  was  something  in  my  tent.  I  now  became  thoroughly 
awake,  and  just  as  I  became  fully  awake,  I  saw  a  mountain  lion 
spring  out  of  the  door  of  my  tent  with  my  deer's  ham. ' '  I  said, 
"A  bear  would  have  done  the  same  thing,  would  it  not?"  Mr. 
Yount  said  "yes,  but  a  bear  would  have  done  it  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way ;  a  bear  would  never  have  sneaked  into  my  tent,  it  would 
have  come  right  in  boldly  and  would  have  taken  what  it  wanted, 
but  that  the  mountain  lion  was  a  sneak  thief.  He  said  "the 
mountain  lion  when  wounded  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
animals,  but  will  usually  avoid  the  presence  of  man.  The  lion 
or  cougar,"  said  he,  "will  lie  on  a  rock  or  the  limb  of  a  tree  and 
spring  upon  the  back  of  its  prey  without  warning.  They  have 
caused  much  destruction  of  calves  and  young  cattle." 

I  said  ' '  did  you  ever  hunt  the  cougar  or  mountain  lion, ' '  to 
which  he  replied,  "yes,  I  hunted  lions  one  or  two  seasons  for 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1869  or  1870. 
In  company  with  a  companion,  George  Boswell,  I  set  out  for 
Box  Elder  canyon.  After  hunting  for  a  day  or  two  without  suc- 
cess, Boswell  discovered  a  lion  on  a  hillside,  taking  a  nap.  I 
told  him  to  keep  his  eye  on  it,  and  I  would  slip  around  to  a  point 
where  I  could  get  a  better  shot.  "When  I  got  around  to  the  rear, 
and  where  I  had  a  good  view,  I  fired.  The  ball  struck  the  animal 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  below  the  ear,  breaking  its  neck.  This  was 
sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  I  suppose  it  is  there 
now. ' ' 

I  asked  Mr.  Yount  if  he  ever  hunted  with  a  dog  to  aid  him, 
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in  his  hunting-  days.  He  said,  ' '  yes,  I  once  owned  a  very  fine  stag 
hound.  I  called  him  'Washakie'  after  the  old  Indian  Chief 
Washakie,  of  the  Shoshones.  Once,  while  I  had  a  camp  on  the 
Horse  Shoe,  I  went  to  Cheyenne  to  do  some  trading,  and  left  a 
man  called  "Johnny"  in  charge  of  the  camp.  My  wagons, 
horses,  traps  etc.  were  in  a  corral,  including  my  hound  Washakie 
who  was  chained  to  a  wagon.  The  stag  hound  as  he  grows  old 
becomes  quite  savage.  During  my  absence  a  tramp  came  into 
camp,  and  entered  the  corral,  and  tried  ' '  To  make  friends ' '  with 
Washakie.  My  keeper  told  him  to  let  the  dog  alone,  as  he  (Wash- 
akie) would  certainly  kill  him  if  he  got  at  him.  The  tramp  paid 
no  heed  until  he  had  gotten  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hound,  when 
Washakie  made  a  lunge  for  his  throat  and  only  missed  him  by  the 
narrowest  margin. ' '  The  tramp  made  no  further  effort  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  Washakie,  but  hastily  departed.  Wash- 
akie was  a  good  hunting  dog,  however,  and  much  devoted  to  his 
master,  whom  he  would  defend  unto  death  if  necessary. 

December  19th,  1923. 

Spent  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  Harry  S.  Yount  at  his 
home.  In  1870,  or  thereabouts,  Mr.  Yount  hunted  pheasants  in 
southeastern  Wyoming  for  the  Smithsonian  institution.  He  en- 
gaged George  Boswell  to  assist  him.  They  met  in  Cheyenne, 
agreeably  to  appointment.  Mr.  Yount  called  early  one  morning 
at  the  hotel  where  Boswell  was  stopping,  and  said  to  him  :  ' '  Have 
you  got  any  money  ? ' '  Boswell  replied,  ' '  not  a  cent. "  "  We  will 
have  to  have  some,"  said  Yount  to  buy  supplies  for  our  trip." 
"Well,"  said  Boswell,  "we  can  get  a  dollar  apiece  for  antelope. 
Let's  go  out  and  get  some. ' '  They  secured  their  team  and  wagon, 
and  went  out  and  had  soon  killed  thirty-five  of  these  creatures, 
then  so  plentiful  but  now  becoming  quite  scarce  in  southeastern 
Wyoming,  took  them  into  Cheyenne  and  sold  them  for  a  dollar 
apiece,  and  purchased  the  needed  supplies  for  their  pheasant 
hunt.  These  animals  were  all  killed  within  two  or  three  miles 
from  Cheyenne  in  less  than  half  a  day's  time.  They  obtained 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pheasant,  which  were  later 
shipped  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  mounting  and  preser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Yount  said  that  in  1866,  he  accepted  employment  under 
Captain  Gregg  to  conduct  a  "bull  train"  from  Nebraska  City 
on  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  C.  F.  Smith.  They  arrived  at  Ft. 
Laramie  about  the  7th  of  July,  (1866),  without  incident.  After 
leaving  Ft.  Laramie  and  as  they  were  nearing  the  Big  Horn 
River,  they  discovered  they  were  being  followed  by  a  band  of 
hostile  Sioux  Indians.  This  was  the  same  trip,  heretofore  allud- 
ed, in  which  he  travelled  for  four  days  and  nights  without  sleep 
except  as  he  dozed  on  his  feet.     As  they  neared  the  Big  Horn, 
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the  Indians  became  more  bold,  and  were  trailing  them  closely 
both  on  the  right  and  the  left.  The  train  was  wending  its  way- 
close  to  a  gulch.  Mr.  Yount  saw  an  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be 
particularly  bold  and  pertinacious,  come  up  out  of  the  gulch  on 
horse  back,  and  lying  low  on  the  back  of  his  horse  fire  repeatedly 
at  the  train.  Mr.  Yount  decided  to  put  a  stop  to  this  annoyance. 
He  climbed  onto  a  wagon  and  lay  down.  He  had  a  revolver,  a 
carbine  and  a  shot  gun  loaded  with  buck  shot.  He  waited  for  a 
favorable  chance,  took  deliberate  aim  with  the  carbine  at  the  In- 
dian, and  fired.  The  horse  threw  its  head  to  one  side  and  fell, 
and  Mr.  Yount  could  see  that  he  had  killed  the  animal,  but  could 
not  tell  for  certain  whether  he  had  killed  the  Indian  or  not,  but 
he  noticed  that  the  Indian  did  not  again  make  his  appearance. 

April  20,  1924 

Spent  an  hour  this  forenoon  with  Mr.  Yount  at  his  home. 
It  was  rather  a  nice  day,  but  with  a  strong  breeze  blowing  from 
the  west.  Mr.  Yount  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  spoke 
of  having  trapped  the  wolverine  a  good  deal  in  his  trapping 
days.  He  said  the  pelt  of  the  wolverine  made  as  fine  a  coat  as 
that  of  any  animal  on  the  American  continent.  He  said  that  he 
had  trapped  lots  of  them ;  that  they  used  to  be  quite  numerous  in 
Wyoming  and  that  the  Yellowstone  Park  "is  still  alive  with 
them."  He  said  that  the  wolverine  has  a  foot  shaped  like  that 
of  the  bear,  and  that  he  walked  like  a  bear.  I  asked  him  if  it 
was  considered  a  dangerous  or  vicious  animal,  and  he  said  that  it 
was  not  so  considered ;  that  it  was  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
shepherd  dog,  but  somewhat  longer  and  that  its  fur  was  very 
fine  and  very  dark, — almost  black.  He  also  said  that  he  had 
trapped  the  fox  a  great  deal,  both  the  silver  tip  and  the  black 
fox.  Inquired  if  they  were  numerous  in  this  part  of  Wyoming 
formerly,  and  he  said  that  the  silver  tip  used  to  be  quite  numer- 
ous around  Laramie  Peak,  and  that  the  black  fox  was  quite  nu- 
merous in  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  "The  best  time  to  trap 
the  black  fox,"  said  Mr.  Yount,  "is  when  the  weather  is  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  mountains.  At 
such  times  the  black  fox  would  leave  its  den,  and  wander  far  and 
wide,  and  the  trapping  then  is  excellent. ' ' 

April  27,  1924. 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  this  afternoon  with  Mr. 
Yount  at  his  home.  The  day  was  mild,  with  a  good  many  white 
clouds  overhead. 

I  have  heretofore  spoken  of  Mr.  Yount  being  much  bent 
with  age.  It  may  be  that  this  condition  was  brought  about  to  a 
great  extent  by  his  manner  of  living.  He  had  climbed  many 
mountains,  and  doubtless  had  contracted  the  habit  of  sitting  in 
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a  crouching  position  by  his  many  campfires.  At  any  rate  I  felt 
somewhat  curious  to  know  what  his  height  may  have  been  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  I  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
him  how  tall  he  was  when  he  was  young.  He  replied  without 
hesitation  that  when  he  was  in  the  army  (in  the  Civil  War),  he 
was  five  feet  and  nine  inches  in  his  "stocking  feet."  I  asked 
him  what  his  usual  weight  was  in  his  younger  days,  and  he  said 
that  he  generally  weighed  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
I  remarked  that  he  had  lived  alone  a  great  deal  while  hunting 
and  trapping,  in  the  earlier  days,  and  he  said  that  he  had  al- 
though he  often  had  a  companion  or  companions.  I  then  asked 
him  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  carefree  life  of  hunting  and  trapping 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  had.  He  stated  further  that  he  liked 
to  hunt  the  bear  in  his  earlier  days,  while  living  alone.  He  stated 
that  the  elk  used  to  be  very  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, between  here  (Wheatland)  and  Laramie  Peak,  but  that  it 
was  very  dangerous  business  in  the  early  days  to  hunt  the  elk 
and  the  bear  on  account  of  the  activities  of  hostile  Indians.  He 
remarked  that  a  man  had  some  show  to  get  away  from  a  bear 
without  injury,  but  that  he  knew  the  Indians  would  kill  him  if 
they  possibly  could ;  and  yet,  he  said,  he  did  not  blame  the  In- 
dians as  this  was  originally  their  country. 


The  above  interview  proved  to  be  the  last  the  writer  ever 
had  with  Mr.  Yount.  A  few  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  the  author 
had  prepared  Mr.  Yount 's  last  will  and  testament  for  him.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  eulogize  Mr.  Yount,  but  I  can  not  refrain 
from  saying  that  he  had  the  reputation  by  all  who  knew  him,  of 
being  an  honest,  fearless,  and  upright  man.  His  name  is  per- 
petuated, and  fittingly  so,  in  Wyoming  in  Yount 's  Peak,  a  moun- 
tain a  few  miles  southwest  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  which 
mountain  the  Yellowstone  River  has  its  source  in  the  ice  and 
snow, — a  lasting  memorial  to  this  intrepid  hunter,  trapper,  scout 
and  guide  and  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

At  the  time  the  author  prepared  Mr.  Yount 's  will,  he  stated 
that  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Lakeview  cemetery  at  Chey- 
enne, where  all  "the  old  timers"  he  used  to  know  were  buried,  and 
that  in  case  of  his  death  he  desired  that  I  should  notify  the  John 
F.  Reynolds  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  His  last  wishes  in  this  respect 
were  carried  out,  and  today  as  the  author  writes  these  words  he 
"sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking"  in  Lakeview  cemetery 
in  the  City  of  Cheyenne. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  HONORABLE  J.  M.  CAREY  IS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 

On  December  5th,  1925  formal  presentation  was  made  of  a 
large  framed  photograph  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Carey  to 
the  State  University  of  Wyoming"  situated  in  Laramie.  The 
Portrait — an  exceptionally  good  one — is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Carey.  The  ceremony  of  presentation  took  place  in  the  east  room 
of  the  Library  Building  and  the  exercises  were  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Hebard  of  the  University  faculty.  Out  of  deference  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Carey  family  the  ceremony  was  simple  and  rather 
intimate  in  its  nature.  Dr.  Hebard  made  the  opening  address. 
Along  with  many  other  fine  things  she  said,  she  emphasized  the 
interest  that  Judge  Carey  had  always  manifested  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  Library  and  his  keen  desire  to  see  a  large  and 
well  chosen  collection  of  books  safely  and  adequately  housed.  It 
was  during  the  Gubernatorial  administration  of  Judge  Carey 
that  the  plans  for  the  Library  had  been  accepted. 

Robert  D.  Carey,  himself  a  former  Governor  of  Wyoming 
made  the  formal  presentation  address  on  behalf  of  his  mother. 
He  spoke  with  becoming  and  deep  feeling  of  his  pride  in  his  dis- 
tinguished father's  attitude  on  important  issues,  among  which 
he  classed  his  father's  ambition  that  the  University  would  never 
be  deprived  of  its  oil  royalties.  Mr.  Robert  D.  Carey  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Library  Building  while  he  was  Governor  and 
it  was  during  his  administration  that  Dr.  A.  G.  Crane  was  called 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Crane  formally  accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
stitution. In  doing  so  he  very  earnestly  and  very  forcibly  stressed 
the  obligations  which  the  present  always  owes  to  the  past,  and 
advanced  the  beautiful  thought  that  in  some  way  "Governor 
Carey  looking  down  from  the  wall"  on  the  young  people  as- 
sembled in  that  room  would  know  that  his  influence  lingers. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Burrage  editor  of  the  Laramie  Republican-Boomer- 
ang made  the  fourth  and  closing  address.  He  spoke  from  an 
angle  wholly  different  from  that  taken  by  the  previous  speakers. 
Mr.  Burrage  had  been  a  tutor  in  the  Carey  family  and  later  an 
employee  in  the  Carey  offices.  He  dwelt  upon  the  more  intimate 
relations  of  Judge  Carey  as  a  personal  friend.  The  fine  char- 
acteristics of  the  man  were  brought  out — his  absolute  honesty  in 
word  and  deed,  his  loyalty  to  friend  and  cause — his  integrity,  his 
tenderness  to  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  his  love  of  humor  and 
wit,  his  helpfulness,  his  geniality  and  the  giant-like  qualities  of 
intellect  and  character  which  made  him  so  outstanding  a  citizen 
in  his  chosen  State.  Each  speaker  stressed  with  gratitude,  and 
something  of  laudatory  pride,  his  own  personal  obligations  to  the 
kindliness  of  the  Honorable  Joseph  Maul  Carey. 

B. 
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INDIAN  STORY  OF  SYLVESTER  SHERMAN 

J.  C.  SHAW, 
Or  in,  Wyoming 

Sylvester  Sherman  was  born  and  raised,  about  forty-five 
miles  north  of  Kansas  City.  About  seventy-two  he  came  west 
and  got  a  job  whacking  bulls,  from  his  brother  Rolon  Sherman, 
who  had  a  contract  to  deliver  logs-  to  a  sawmill,  in  the  timber 
country  west  of  Denver.  As  well  as  I  remember  his  story  he 
worked  there  about  two  years,  then  went  up  to  Cheyenne  and 
got  a  job  whacking  bulls  for  Heck  Reel.  Sherman  was  a  fine 
Western  character  a  good  Bull  whacker  and  a  fine  cowpuncher, 
always  ready  to  crack  a  joke  and  the  next 'minute  ready  to 
fight  the  Indians,  a  good  shot,  and  he  usually  had  his  fire  arms 
where  they  could  be  got  in  a  second.  I  remember  once  he  saved 
my  life  by  being  a  quick  shot,  and  a  man  to  think  and  to  act 
quickly.  I  roped  a  bear,  took  a  run  on  it  and  jerked  it  down, 
but  as  my  saddle  was  not  cinched  up  tight,  I  jerked  it  back  on 
the  horse's  hip,  but  my  rope  was  fastened  under  the  saddle 
horn,  so  I  could  not  throw  it  off.  The  rope  had  pulled  me  down 
on  the  side  of  the  horse,  the  bear  grabed  the  rope  in  his  front 
paws  and  began  to  pull  the  horse  and  I  towards  him,  and  all  the 
time  making  a  great  noise.  Just  then  Sherman  came  galloping 
up,  and  out  with  his  sixshooter  and  gave  him  a  dead  shot,  but 
the  noise  had  attracted  the  other  bear  in  the  brush,  and  it  was 
coming  for  me,  and  the  next  instant  he  killed  him  to.  This  all 
happened  in  about  five  seconds,  but  it  seemed  hours  to  me. 

In  1885  Sherman  married,  Miss  Fannie  Snow,  who  was 
raised  in  Williamson  County,  Texas  and  was  one  of  the  finest 
women  who  ever  graced  the  State  and  they  settled  on  Rawhide 
creek  and  raised  a  nice  family,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Mrs. 
Sherman  died  several  years  ago  and  Mr.  Sherman  died  last 
winter. 

After  working  for  Heck  Reel  for  a  few  years,  Mr.  Sherman 
got  to  be  second  boss  under  George  Throstle,  and  in  the  year  of 
1879  while  we  were  cowpunching  out  together,  while  sitting 
around  the  camp  fire  at  night  he  told  me  this  story,  and  I  shall 
try  to  tell  it  in  his  language. 

On  the  5th  day  of  July  1876,  we  commenced  to  hire  men  and 
load  up  with  government  freight' for  Fort  Fetterman.  We  had 
to  hire  all  kinds  of  men  from  good  bull-whackers  and  Mexicans 
down  to  a  few  long  haired  Missourians. 
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Mr.  Reel  was  there  and  told  Throstle  to  furnish  every  man 
with  a  good  forty-five  sixshooter,  and  a  forty-four  "Winchester, 
and  have  them  carry  the  guns  in  the  jocky  box  on  the  front  end 
of  the  wagon,  as  there  was  plenty  of  Indian  signs  along  the 
North  Platte  river,  and  all  the  time  kept  on  the  lookout  for 
Indian  signs  and  at  all  times  be  careful. 

We  broke  camp  at  the  lake  above  Cheyenne  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  July  1876  and  traveled  the  old  road  Cheyenne  to  the 
Black  Hills  until  we  got  to  Bordeaux,  and  from  there  we  trav- 
eled the  cut  off  by  the  way  of  the  Billy  Bacon  ranch  on  the  Lar- 
amie River,  and  by  the  old  Tobe  Miller  ranch  on  Cottenwood 
Creek,  and  by  the  St.  Dennis  ranch  on  Horseshoe,  and  we  struck 
the  old  Fetterman  road,  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Fetterman. 
At  Elkhorn  we  camped  for  the  night.  The  hill  at  Elkhorn  was 
a  long  hard  hill,  and  both  Throstle  and  I  stayed  back  until  the 
last  wagon  was  up  it.  Each  wagon  had  one  trail  wagon  and 
some  had  two.  After  we  had  got  up  the  hill,  we  rode  out  ahead 
of  the  teams  to  look  over  the  road.  When  we  were  about  three 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  lead  team  (we  were  traveling 
along  a  divide  Elkhorn  on  the  left  and  some  deep  draws  to  our 
right)  when  it  seemed  that  a  hundred  Indians  jumped  out  of  a 
draw  shooting  at  us.  Three  bullets  struck  Throstle  while  only 
one  struck  me.  He  was  next  to  them  and  just  a  little  ahead  of 
me.  He  threw  up  both  hands  and  said  "  Oh  !  My  God, ' '  and  fell. 
Every  Indian  yelled  and  made  a  dash  to  cut  me  off  from  the 
wagon  train.  It  was  a  close  race  as  Throstle's  horse  made  a 
wild  rush  for  the  train,  and  the  Indians  whipping,  shooting  and 
yelling  caused  both  horses  to  circle  instead  of  running  straight. 
I  had  no  time  to  shoot  as  I  used  both  feet  and  both  hands  to 
whip  with.  As  they  got  closer  to  the  train  they  pulled  away  a 
little  but  kept  up  a  constant  fire  at  the  men  running  up  and 
down  the  teams,  until  they  shot  Irish  Peet  through  the  leg,  and 
he  yelled  out  cussing  as  loud  as  he  could  "Corall  the  Wagons 
Ves",  or  they  will  kill  every  one  of  us."  Then  I  came  to  myself 
and  called  to  the  lead  man  to  corrall,  and  all  of  the  good  men 
were  driving  the  lead  teams  and  knew  what  to  do  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  corralled.  In  the  mean  while  the  men  were  each 
shooting  at  them  with  a  six  shooter,  as  they  came  up  closer. 
One  man  jumped  on  a  wagon  and  began  to  throw  off  sacks  of 
flour  while  others  commenced  to  build  brestworks.  I  called 
for  the  rifles  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  knew  where  they 
were,  and  he  jumped  on  a  wagon  and  began  to  throw  out  flour. 
The  guns  had  five  thousand  pounds  of  flour  on  top  of  them. 
We  got  our  guns  and  each  man  got  to  his  place  in  the  brest- 
works. The  Indians  thought  we  had  nothing  but  pistols,  and 
were  comnig  up  close  yelling  the  most  hideous  yells  any  one 
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ever  heard,  running  by  at  full  speed  on  their  war  horses,  laying 
down  on  the  horses  side  and  shooting  under  his  neck.  They 
seemed  to  have  good  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  while 
they  did  not  kill  any  of  us,  they  were  doing  lots  of  damage  to 
the  work  cattle  and  the  few  saddle  horses  we  had.  A  Mexican 
was  driving  next  to  the  last  wagon  and  a  long  haired  Missourian 
the  last  team.  The  Missourian  saw  that  there  was  no  show  to 
get  his  team  in  so  left  it  and  came  on  up  to  the  Mexican's  (who 
had  deserted  at  the  first  of  the  fighting  and  crawled  in  among 
the  dry  goods  in  one  of  the  lead  wagons)  and  whacked  it  on  in. 
It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  Indians  would  get  him  but  he  shot 
with  one  hand  and  whacked  the  bulls  with  the  other.  After  we 
got  in  a  few  good  rounds  with  our  guns  they  fell  back  and 
would  only  come  up  in  sight.  We  laid  there  all  day,  and  as 
night  came  on  they  came  up  to  the  wagon  which  was  left  on  the 
outside,  at  about  three  hundred  yards  distance,  that  was  loaded 
with  ten  thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  and  forty  kegs  of  beer,  and 
threw  off  the  beer  and  rolled  it  down  a  long  hill  and  set  the 
bacon  on  fire.  The  blaze  seemed  to  reach  two  hundred  feet  high 
and  we  could  have  seen  to  have  picked  up  a  pin  in  the  corrall. 
We  were  sure  our  scalps  were  gone.  We  knew  that  if  they 
could  get  on  a  hill  and  look  down  on  us  they  could  see  the  sit- 
uation, and  charge  us  after  dark,  but  they  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  us,  and  never  even  shot  into  the  camp. 

The  Mexican  had  a  little  dog  that  he  seemed  to  love  very 
much,  but  the  dog  was  gun  shy  and  would  run  out  of  camp  at 
the  sight  of  a  gun,  and  as  we  lay  looking  through  our  port  holes, 
Irish  Pete  and  I  side  by  side,  we  saw  something  crawling  to- 
ward us.  Irish  Peet  whispered,  "It  is  an  Indian  we  will  both 
shoot,  but  let  me  shoot  first  as  I  feel  sure  I  can  hit  him."  We 
both  fired,  and  a  dog  howled  out,  and  a  shrill  voice  cried  "You 
killed  my  dog,  you  killed  my  dog. ' ' 

The  next  morning  we  unyoked  our  oxen  and  drove  them 
back  to  Elkhorn  to  water,  while  others  went  to  hunt  for  the 
teams  that  were  hitched  to  the  wagon.  The  wheel  oxen  were 
burned  to  death,  and  the  next  team  was  burned  some,  but  they 
had  pulled  the  front  wheel  out  from  the  wagon,  and  five  teams 
were  grazing  around  still  hitched  together. 

We  broke  camp  about  eleven  o  'clock,  drove  the  lead  wagon 
up  to  where  Throstle  had  fallen,  and  found  that  they  had  taken 
his  clothes,  scalped  him  and  cut  out  his  heart.  We  laid  him  on  a 
tarpaulin,  on  top  of  the  groceries  and  covered  him  up. 

As  we  went  on  up  the  road  we  met  two  cowpunchers,  and 
after  talking  to  them  a  minute  we  asked  if  they  had  seen  any 
Indians.     They  laughed  and  said  no  that  thev  did  not  believe 
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there  was  any  in  the  country.  They  said  that  they  had  been  on 
La  Prele  Creek  for  two  years  and  had  not  as  much  as  seen  a 
moccasin  track.  I  told  them  that  we  had  had  a  fight  with  them 
the  day  before.  They  laughed  again  and  said  shown  them  the 
signs.  I  handed  one  of  them  my  bridle  reins,  and  I  stepped  up 
on  the  brake  and  pulled  the  tarp  back  and  let  them  see  Thros- 
tle's body.  They  turned  my  horse  loose,  and  turned  and  rode 
for  Fort  Fetterman,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  them  they  were  rid- 
ing like  jockeys,  on  the  last  quarter  in  a  mile  race. 

We  camped  at  LaBonte  that  night,  and  on  to  Fort  Fetter- 
man  the  next  day.  While  we  gave  poor  Throstle  a  good  decent 
burial,  there  was  no  ceremony.  Mr.  Sherman  later  showed  me 
the  exact  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  where  the 
wagon  was  burned.  At  that  time  there  were  pieces  of  wagon 
irons  and  some  hoops  off  of  the  beer  kegs,  and  some  pieces  of 
broken  ox  shoes.  I  have  tried  to  tell  this  in  Mr.  Shermans 
language,  just  as  he  told  me. 


Midway  between  Cheyenne  and  Torrington  on  road  to  Torrington,  on  Oregon  Trail 
Courtesy  of  Highway  Department 
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SKEPPER  LETTERS 

The  following  Skepper  letters  were  procured  for  the  State 
Department  of  History  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Anna  Dob- 
bin, Superintendent  of  Laramie  County  Schools. 

Bird  City,  Kansas,  Feb.  6,  1922. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ward, 
Egbert,  Wyoming. 

Dear  Friends : 

I  received  the  newspaper  giving  the  account  of  the  "Hid- 
den River".  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  been  found 
and  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  what  is  expected  of  it  and  that  the 
country  will  be  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  benefit  every- 
body with  a  radius  of  the  irrigation  possibilities  of  the  stream. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  finding  of  other  sub- 
terranean streams  in  Wyoming,  for  I  recall  a  remarkable  expe- 
rience I  had  on  the  south  side  of  Horse  Creek  mountain  in  the 
fall  of  1879, 1  was  sleeping  out  doors  with  an  elderly  man,  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  woke  me  up  and  said  "John  the 
boys  will  be  here  today"  (we  were  expecting  some  men  with  a 
drove  of  cattle  from  an  eastern  point)  I  asked  why  he  knew 
they  would  be  here,  he  replied,  "I  can  hear  them  coming,  can 
hear  the  tread  of  the  cattle,  can't  you?" 

I  certainly  did  feel  what  I  will  say  was  a  rumbling  noise, 
and  afterwards  I  rode  over  ground  that  gave  a  sound  as  being 
hollow  beneath.  So  I  suppose  there  was  a  hidden  stream  or  at 
least  a  cavern  of  some  sort. 

I  gave  the  paper  you  sent  me  to  Mrs.  Reed  as  I  knew  she 
would  be  interested  as  Ralph  is  in  that  locality  where  the  hid- 
den treasure  is,  for  water  will  surely  prove  a  treasure  to  east- 
ern Wyoming.  Again  hoping  all  prospects  may  be  realized 
I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  Skepper. 


Bird  City,  Kansas,  Sept.  3/23 
Mrs.  Hazel  Ward, 
Egbert,  Wyoming. 

Dear  Friend : 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  "Hi"  Kelly  ar- 
ticle in  the  paper  you  sent  me.  I  remember  Kelly  well,  but  he 
surely  is  a  very  old  man,  I  had  no  idea  he  was  still  alive. 

I  think  he  was  in  the  forties  when  I  knew  him.     He  cer- 
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tainly  had  a  remarkable  experience,  his  write  up  read  more  like 
some  dime  novels  than  reality. 

I  was  at  his  ranch  on  Chugwater  only  once  and  that  was  in 
1879.  The  Y  cross  "outfit"  for  which  I  worked  were  rounding 
up  cattle  in  the  Chugwater  country,  and  there  being  so  much 
rock  there  all  over  the  prairie  our  horses  feet  soon  became  so 
sore  they  could  hardly  travel,  so  "Hi"  Kelly  gave  our  foreman 
a  few  kegs  of  pony  shoes  for  our  horses.  We  had  to  throw 
them  down  and  "hog  tie"  them  to  get  the  shoes  on. 

4I>  9  9  4F  4r 

Kelly  and  men  of  his  type  deserve  credit  for  blazing  the 
way  for  civilization  in  that  country. 

I  had  my  plans  made  to  leave  here  on  the  6th  for  Wyoming 
via  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota,  but  unless  I  get  over  a  very 
severe  cold  I  have  I  will  not  be  able  to  start  then. 

We  may  come  back  via  Cheyenne  so  as  to  go  over  the 
Horse  Creek  and  Bear  Creek  country,  I  am  anxious  to  show 
Mrs.  S.  the  localities  I  rode  over  more  than  40  years  ago. 

With  kind  regards  to  you  both,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Skepper. 

I  was  24  years  old  when  in  1878  I  arrived  in  Cheyenne  to 
go  out  to  the  Y  ranch  on  what  was  known  as  the  Spring  Branch 
of  Little  Horse  Creek,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  Creek  proper, 
and  about  50  miles  northeast  of  Cheyenne. 

The  ranch  was  owned  by  the  Dater  brothers,  Phillip  and 
James  Dater  of  New  York,  N-  Y.  I  was  there  three  years  where 
I  rode  the  range  to  points  east  of  Chimney  Rock  in  Nebraska, 
north  to  the  Platte  River,  west  about  a  days  ride  from  where 
the  town  of  Chugwater,  Wyoming  now  is,  and  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Those  were  carefree  days  for  a  young  man  full  of  adven- 
ture when  astride  of  a  good  Cow  pony  fit  to  be  classed  with  the 
Arab  Steed  of  poetical  fame.  Many  of  the  so  called  Bronchos 
were  noble  animals  and  had  wonderful  endurance. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  I  went  to  Wisconsin  and  was  married  to 
Miss  Ellen  Roberts  returning  shortly  afterwards  and  lived  in  a 
log  house  on  Little  Horse  Creek,  where  I  assisted  some  settlers 
and  other  cowboys  to  build  a  log  schoolhouse  with  a  dirt  roof. 

My  wife  taught  the  school  there  in  the  Spring  of  1881. 
There  were  sons  of  settlers  there  14  years  of  age  who  had  never 
been  inside  of  a  schoolhouse,  or  who  had  ever  ridden  on  a  rail- 
road train,  their  parents  had  driven  covered  wagons  to  the  then 
territory  of  Wyomnig  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  way  those  children  advanced  in  their  studies  in  school 
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was  truly  wonderful,  though  it  would  look  somewhat  crude 
these  times  to  see  pupils  going  to  school  as  they  did  then,  bring- 
ing rifles  with  them  which  they  " stacked"  up  outside  the  school 
house. 

Antelope  were  plentiful  and  some  times  the  older  boys 
would  kill  an  antelope  on  their  way  to  or  from  school. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  by  the  name  of  Cowhick  (I  believe)  a  very  nice  man 
about  60  years  of  age  I  think,  he  was  very  fond  of  venison,  T 
remember  he  told  us  on  one  of  his  visits  that  he  liked  an  occa- 
sional meal  of  vegetables  without  any  meat,  but  when  he  had 
one  in  Cheyenne  it  cost  him  75  cents.  If  the  good  man  had  lived 
there  through  the  late  war  times  a  vegetable  dinner  would  have 
been  cheap  at  even  75  cents. 

Some  of  the  strongest  friendships  of  my  70  years  of  life 
were  formed  with  the  Cowboys  and  settlers  in  Wyoming,  for 
not  all  the  "Cowpunchers"  were  disolute  men.  Some  of  the 
finest  men  I  ever  met  were  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming  and  I 
cherish  their  memories,  for  their  were  times  when  real  manhood 
was  proven. 

On  the  9th  of  March  1880  I  homesteaded  the  S.  W.  yA  of 
section  13-18-62  erected  bare  logs  for  one  large  room,  never 
completed  it,  my  wife's  illness  compelled  me  to  leave  Wyoming, 
I  sold  the  logs,  the  land  reverted  to  the  government. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Skepper. 

Bird  City,  Kansas 
February  8,  1924. 


CORRECTION 

In  Annals  for  October,  1925  in  the  3rd  line  p.  129,  read  German  for 
Hollander. 

In  the  26th  line  from  top  of  same  page  read  boat  for  steam  boat. 

On  page  133  after  the  period  in  the  2nd  paragraph  the  sentence 
"Jackson  Hole  farther  to  the  north  was  also  a  favorite  camping  ground," 
was  inadvertently  omitted. 
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GEORGE  H.  BOSWELL 

Thomas  Julian  Bryant 

As  I  walked  down  town  today  (September  5th,  1924),  I  ov- 
ertook George  H.  Boswell  and  as  we  walked  onward  together  I 
engaged  him  in  conversation  regarding  his  early  life.  I  learned 
from  him  that  he  was  born  at  sea,  May  9,  1846,  while  his  par- 
ents were  enroute  from  Scotland  to  the  United  States.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  his  mother  died,  and  his  father  remarried,  and 
had  another  son  by  his  second  marriage,  of  whom  Mr.  Boswell 
knows  nothing,  as  he  lost  trace  of  his  brother  when  he  came  west 
many  years  ago.  His  father  also  died  soon  after  reaching  Amer- 
ica, and  George,  at  the  age  of  seven  years  was  bound  out  as  an 
apprentice  in  Ohio.  He  did  not  like  the  work,  however,  and 
soon  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  made  his  way  to  Baltimore. 

He  wandered  about  for  two  or  three  days,  when  he  met  a 
man  one  evening  who  took  notice  of  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
anything  to  eat.  Boswell  said,  "yes,  I  have  plenty  to  eat."  The 
man  then  asked  him  where  he  lived,  to  which  he  replied,  ' '  I  live 
wherever  my  hat  is  off."  The  stranger  then  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  have  a  job,  to  which  George  replied,  "yes,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  job."  The  man  said,  "I  want  you  to  sell  peanuts 
and  popcorn  for  me  on  the  railroad. ' '  The  deal  was  closed,  and 
the  stranger  fitted  him  out  with  suitable  supplies,  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  conductor  on  the  train.  He  soon  tired  of 
this  job,  and  making  his  way  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  he  disposed  of 
his  outfit.  He  there  met  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Eli  Per- 
kins, who  manifested  an  interest  in  the  boy,  and  inquired  how  he 
would  like  to  make  a  trip  to  Denver  with  him  and  enter  his  em- 
ploy. Young  George  replied  with  alacrity  that  this  would  suit 
him  exactly,  so  Mr.  Perkins  engaged  him  to  work  for  him,  and 
they  went  to  Denver  together.  Here,  Boswell  attended  a  Govern- 
ment school  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  constituted  practically 
all  of  the  schooling  he  ever  received.  He  remained  in  and  about 
Denver  until  1867,  when  he  came  to  Cheyenne,  and  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  he  worked  for  Mr.  R.  S.  Van  Tassell,  and  then, 
about  1870,  he  went  to  Fort  Fetterman,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment for  some  time.  In  1876,  he  was  made  cook  for  headquarters 
mess  in  the  command  of  General  Crook  on  his  historic  campaign 
against  the  Sioux  Indians  who  were  in  open  hostility  at  that  time 
against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Boswell  stated  that  under  Govern- 
ment regulations  no  pay  was  provided  for  a  cook,  and  he  was 
therefore  assigned  to  the  baggage  train  and  under  this  arrange- 
ment received  pay  for  his  services.  General  Crook  had  a  very 
spirited  engagement  with  the  Indians  during  this  campaign,  but 
did  not  reach  the  Little  Bighorn  in  time  to  take  part  in  General 
Custer's  fatal  engagement  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Sioux,  but  was  close  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  on 
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the  afternoon  of  June  25th,  1876,  that  the  sound  of  firing  could 
be  distinctly  heard  as  Custer  and  his  men  made  their  last  stand 
against  overwhelming  odds,  but  of  course  General  Crook  knew 
nothing  of  the  disastrous  engagement  then  raging  until  after- 
ward. At  this  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Boswell  was  exposed  to  much 
danger  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  all  members  of  the  command  to  keep  a  constant 
and  vigilant  watch  in  order  to  guard  against  an  unexpected  at- 
tack. 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  Mr.  Boswell  entered  the  employ  of  John 
Hunton,  the  pioneer,  who  was  then  operating  a  large  ranch  at 
Bordeaux,  as  a  cook,  where  he  remained  until  about  1887,  when 
he  moved  to  Uva.  The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  railroad  (now 
known  as  the  Colorado  &  Southern)  was  then  in  process  of  con- 
struction, Uva  at  this  time  being  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
road.  He  conducted  a  general  store  at  Uva  at  this  time,  also 
working  some  for  the  railroad  company.  In  1908  he  again  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Mr.  Hunton  and  continued  to  work  for  him 
until  1917,  when  he  removed  to  Wheatland,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  which  occurred  in 
Cheyenne  March  6th,  (1925).  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
several  months  prior  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Boswell  stated  that  he  had  often  hunted  with  Harry  S. 
Yount  in  the  early  days,  securing  mountain  lions,  pheasants,  and 
other  game  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  also  said  that  there  had  been  vast  changes  in  this  part  of  Wyo- 
ming since  his  arrival  here.  When  he  first  came  to  the  territory 
there  was  not  a  fence  to  be  seen  anywhere,  the  town  of  Wheat- 
land was  yet  undreamed  of,  and  the  wild  game,  buffalo,  antelope, 
bear,  deer,  beaver  and  other  species  were  so  abundant  that  one 
could  not  walk  half  a  day's  journey  without  seing  many  of  each 
kind. 

The  writer  was  personally  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Boswell 
and  often  talked  with  him,  and  had  intended  to  try  to  secure  de- 
tails of  his  life  for  preservation  on  account  of  his  early  associa- 
tion with  the  pioneers  of  the  State,  but  procrastination  and  his 
final  illness  prevented  in  a  large  measure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Boswell  was  a  tall,  angular  man,  of  slender  build 
and  somewhat  loose  jointed.  He  had  dark  gray  or  hazel  eyes, 
black  hair  and  rather  swarthy  complexion.  He  was  of  a  cheerful 
and  genial  but  quiet  disposition,  and  had  many  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Jesse  G.,  of  this  city,  Albert 
L.,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  William  Jennings  Boswell  of  Casper, 
Wyoming. 

Thus  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  another  of  our  early 
pioneers,  and  the  number  who  were  here  as  early  as  Mr.  Boswell 
are  few  indeed. 
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THE  FIGHT  AT  BEAR  TOWN 

Hev  you  heard  uv  the  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Bear 

When  they  laid  the  iron  rails  long  ago  ? 
'Twas  jest  over  the  side  uv  the  Rocky  divide 

Where  the  waters  to  Great  Salt  Lake  flow. 

'Twas  the  year  '68  and  November  the  month 

Thet  they  builded  a  camp  way  out  there. 
Where  the  life  it  wus  rough  and  the  men  they  wus  tough, 

And  'tuarnt  safe  f er  to  offer  a  dare. 

They'd  put  up  some  store  buildin's  all  in  a  neat  row, 

And  Topence  hed  the  contract  fer  meat ; 
And  they  built  some  board  shacks  full  uv  knot  holes  and  cracks 

Where  the  graders  cud  lodge  and  cud  eat. 

Uv  saloons  there  wus  surely  enough  and  to  spare, 

And  uv  dance  halls  a  generous  few ; 
And  the  tin  horn  so  slick  with  his  mean,  measly  trick. 

And  the  bum  and  the  rum  guzzler  too. 

Es  fer  law — well  there  jest  wusn't  any  at  all ! 

Ez  fer  order — it  simply  warn't  there! 
But  the  wildest  uv  nights  and  the  toughest  uv  fights 

Wus  ez  free  ez  the  clear  mountain  air. 

And  Topence  calls  a  few  men  together  and  says ; — 

"Vigilantes,  in  my  fixed  idee, 
Is  the  thing  thet  we  need  fer  to  take  up  the  lead, 

Like  they  hev  back  in  old  Laramie." 

So  they  looks  up  a  buildin'  made  out  uv  pine  logs, 

And  they  chinks  it  and  nails  it  up  tight, 
And  they  rustles  them  then  three  bold  desperate  men 

And  imprisons  the  trio  thet  night. 

Jest  across  a  small  gully  Lee  Freeman  hed  built 

Out  uv  canvas  and  boards  a  neat  shack 
Where  he  published  the  news  uv  the  work  uv  the  crews, 

And  the  progress  in  layin'  the  track. 

He  hed  christened  his  paper  "The  Frontier  Index", 

And  right  early  the  follerin'  day 
He   comes   out  good  and  strong    'gainst   the   things   thet  wus 
wrong, 

Ez  wus  ever  his  brave,  fearless  way. 
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He  wound  up  with  a  warnin'  to  honest  workmen 

To  beware  uv  unscrupulous  scamps, 
Who  wud  pick  their  bones  clean,  and  then  like  coyotes  mean 

Slink  along  to  the  next  gradin'  camps. 

Thet  wus  sure  fire  to  powder !    And  some  uv  the  toughs 

Started  out  about  'leven  a.  m. 
To  distribute  his  views  'mongst  the  men  uv  the  crews, 

And  to  rub  the  same  right  into  them. 

11  Would  they  meekly  be  bossed  by  a  Sunday  School  Band? 

Let  'em  stand  in  their  strength  and  their  might ! ' ' 
That  roused  five  hundred  then  uv  the  bold  Irishmen 

Who  wus  pinin'  and  spolin'  fer  fight. 

To  abandon  their  work,  and  with  shovels  and  picks 

To  march  up  on  the  innercent  town — 
Set  the  three  prisoners  free,  and  then  right  merrily 

Did  they  burn  the  blamed  calaboose  down. 

Then  they  headed  their  foot  steps  fer  Lee  Freeman's  place — 

He  'lit  out  'cross  the  hills  fer  the  fort ; 
With  Topence  's  kind  aid  he  the  forty  miles  made 

In  a  time  most  amazin'ly  short- 
But  they  scattered  the  type,  and  they  burnt  up  the  shack. 

And  they  sure  made  the  ruin  complete ; 
And  then  over  again  marched  the  wild  ragin'  men 

Fer  to  shoot  up  the  whole  bloomin'  street. 

Ther's  a  feller  named  Smith  was  a-leadin'  the  gang — 

The  men  said  thet  he  hed  a  charmed  life ; 
There  wus  much  more  uv  harm  in  his  life  than  uv  charm 

In  the  matter  uv  stirrin'  up  strife. 

He  was  totin'  a  monster  six-shooter  around 

Thet  wus  spittin'  the  deadly  balls  out 
In  a  manner  so  fast  thet  they  went  whistlin '  past 

Jest  like  hail  stones  a-flyin'  about. 

Men  and  women  and  children  fer  refuge  hed  flocked 

Into  Sam  Nuckle's  General  Store, 
And  a  strong  barricade  uv  the  goods  they  hed  made 

After  barrin'  the  winder  and  door. 
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And  a  man  volunteered  fer  to  parley  a  bit 

With  the  riot's  on  the  outside, 
But  a  mischievous  shot  sent  him  down  on  the  spot 

And  he  sunk  in  his  tracks  and  there  died. 

Every  man  in  the  store  hed  his  eyes  on  Tom  Smith 
With  a  purpose  most  deadly  and  grim ; 

But  he  passed  through  the  fray  on  his  death  dealin'  way, 
And  not  one  uv  the  bullets  got  him. 


Prum  his  hospital  tent  on  the  big  Muddy  crick 

Came  the  young  Doctor  Harrison  then ; 
Did  you  know  it  wus  he  that  the  early  U.  P. 

Got  to  care  fer  and  dose  up  its  men  ? 

And  the  sight  thet  he  met  wus  a  grewsoine  one  sure — 

Fourteen  men  thet  wus  dyin'  or  dead; 
And  another  full  score  or  most  probably  more 

Had  received  some  straight  doses  uv  lead. 

When  the  troops  the  next  day  from  old  Jim  Bridger's  post 

Came  a-ridin '  down  ove/*  the  hill, 
Not  a  gun  cud  be  seen,  and  in  peace  all  serene 

Lay  the  little  camp,  quiet  and  still. 

Ther  'us  jest  three  uv  the  fellers  thet  started  the  muss 

Got  the  halter  that  terrible  night, 
And  the  rest  uv  them  flew  on  to  pastures  quite  new, 

And  Topence,  he  declared  it  warn 't  right. 

Thet  Tom  Smith  got  away  'fore  the  party  wus  through, 

And  uv  outlaws  a  list  good  and  long 
Who  met  up  with  their  fate  at  a  subsequent  date 

After  doin'  a  lot  more  uv  harm. 


You  can  still  see  some  traces  uv  chimneys  and  walls 
Where  this  tough  camp  uv  graders  once  stood ; 
But  fer  sweet  mercy's  sake  don't  you  make  the  mistake 
'Uv  supposin  there  wusn  't  no  good ! 

It  wud  hardly  be  fair  to  ferget  such  brave  chaps 

Ez  Lee  Freeman  and  many  a  mate 
Who  wud  stand  by  the  right,  and  wud  work  and  wud  fight 

Jest  to  see  thet  things  got  started  straight. 
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And  the  Irishmen  they  hev  grown  tamer  a  lot 

Since  their  hearths  and  their  homes  are  at  stake ; 

And  they  find  little  cause  to  be  breakin'  the  laws 
Thet  they're  helpin'  the  rest  uv  us  make. 

And  ez  fer  the  good  doctor — these  fifty-five  years 
He's  been  treadin'  earth's  pathway  jest  so — 

Bringin'  joy  and  glad  life  where  wus  sorrer  and  strife 
Like  an  angel  uv  light  here  below. 

And  we're  buildin'  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  state 

In  what  once  wus  the  wild,  wooly  west ; 
Fer  the  bad  disappears,  and  the  swift  changin'  years 

Mean  survival  uv  all  that  is  best. 

Elizabeth  Arnold  Stone, 
Author  of  "Uinta  County  Its  Place  in  History." 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS 

In  "An  Army  Boy  of  the  Sixties"  Major  Ostrander  relates 
his  experiences  in  the  Indian  Wars  in  Wyoming.  Last  spring 
the  Major  in  company  with  friends  from  Casper  and  Sheridan 
revisted  these  early  scenes.  Again  he  stood  on  old  camp  sites  re- 
located old  forts  and  early  battle  grounds  and  enlightened  his 
friends  with  many  stories  of  these  stirring  times.  Out  of  the 
events  of  this  visit  to  the  old  scenes  he  has  written  a  book  which 
is  in  reality  a  sequel  to  "An  Army  Boy  of  the  Sixties."  "Aft- 
er Sixty  Years"  is  an  entertaining  story  in  comparisons:  the 
book  is  well  bound  and  illustrated  and  may  be  had  from  Major 
A.  B.  Ostrander,  227^/2  Belmont  Avenue,  No.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Price  $2.00. 

In  "The  Iron  Trail"  Mr.  Edw.  Gillette  of  Sheridan  has  re- 
leased much  authentic  hitherto  unpublished  history  of  northern 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Gillette  writes  only  of  what  he  personally  knows 
and  gives  us  a  book  without  a  dull  page  in  it. 

"The  Gift  of  the  Waters"  a  Pageant  composed  and  staged 
by  Marie  Montabe  Savaresy  of  Thermopolis  has  been  issued  in 
very  attractive  pamphlet  form.  This  pageant  is  written  around 
the  historic  circumstances  of  Chief  Washakie  having  signed  the 
contract  which  placed  the  Thermopolis  Hot  Springs  in  the  keep- 
ing of  white  people.  The  Pageant  is  written  in  the  metre  of 
Hiawatha  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Dr.  Hebard,  has  revised  her  "Teaching  Wyoming  History 
by  Counties. "  It  is  an  attractive  sixty-four  page  pamphlet  and 
valuable  to  any  student  of  Wyoming  History.  The  Revised  edi- 
tion is  published  by  the  Department  of  Education  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  is  known  as  Bulletin  No.  9,  Series  B.  Dr.  Hebard  also 
has  in  press  a  revised  edition  of  her  book,  ' '  The  History  and  Gov- 
ernment of  Wyoming."  It  is  understood  the  new  book  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  soon. 

"Trails  of  Yesterday"  by  John  Bratt  comes  from  the  Uni- 
versity Publishing  Company,  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bratt  produced  a 
very  readable  book  based  on  his  own  experiences  as  pioneer, 
freighter,  rancher,  stockman  and  public  spirited  citizen  of  West- 
ern Nebraska.  As  a  freighter  he  was  identified  with  Eastern 
Wyoming  and  his  history  of  that  section  of  our  State  is  authen- 
tic. The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  many  entertaining  anec- 
dotes which  enliven  the  pages.    There  are  many  illustrations. 

"Forty  Years  on  the  Frontier"  Two  volumes,  by  Stuart. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Phillips  edits  this  able  pioneer  history  from  the  Jour- 
nals and  Reminiscences  of  Granville  Stuart.  Altho  it  is  Montana 
history  it  is  intimately  associated  with  Wyoming  and  should  be 
in  every  collection  of  Wyomingana.    Illustrated. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  OCTOBER  1st,  1925  TO  JANUARY 

1st,  1926 

DOCUMENTS 

D.   A.   R Copy  First  Census  (1870)  of  Wyoming. 

Bond,  Mrs.  W.  C.  and 

Dubois,  Mrs.  William Commission  of  Esther  Morris  Justice  of 

the  Peace,  signed  February  17th,  1870. 
Sworn  to  before  her  son  E.  A.  Slack, 
clerk  of  Court,  3rd  District  Wyoming 
Territory.  Mrs.  Bond  and  Mrs.  Du- 
bois are  granddaughters  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris and  daughters  of  Colonel  Slack. 

Hood,  Mrs.  T.  B Xmas  card  from  President  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hood,  date  1920. 
Invitation  to  "Round-up"  Breakfast 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Hood  on  his  75th 
Birthday,  May  6,  1916. 

Hadsell,  Mrs.  F.  A Original    letter    from    Mr.    R.    M.    Gal- 

braith,  early  R.  R.  man. 

ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT 

Eva  Ogden  Putnam,   (Mrs.  A.  L.) 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Wass, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bond, 

Morris  H.  Mills, 

Mr.  J.  O.  Ward, 

Mrs.  Agnes  Hilton,  Four  Obituary  Notices. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  CLIPPING 

Falconer,  Mr.  W.  A History  of  Sitting  Bull. 

Arrest  and  escape  of  Rain  in  the  Face. 
Did  General  Custer  disobey  his  orders. 

Hood,  Mrs.  T.  B Pioneers  of  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Carpenter,  Ellen Account  of  the  Meeker  Massacre. 

Knight,  Mrs.  Emma  Howell .....Death  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Mary  Garrett. 

Moore,  Mr.  Lee Northwestern  Live  Stock  Journal,  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  April  10th,  1885,  16 
p.  issue. 

PAMPHLETS 

Dickson,  Arthur  J. Indian  Boys  and  Girls  Club. 

Hebard,  Dr.  G.  R. Teaching  Wyoming  History  by  Counties, 

revised  edition. 
Ellison,  R.  S Monograph.     Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Pioneer 

of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
Savaresy,  Marie  Montabe The  Gift  of  the  Waters — A  Pageant. 
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WAR 

Historical  Department  of  Utah Utah  in  the  World  War. 

Caverley,  Arthur Cavalry  Drill  Eegulations  U.  S.  A.  189G. 

This  book  was  used  by  Mr.  Caverley 's 
father  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  on  the  fly  leaf  is  inscribed,  Eobert 
Caverley,  Major  Commdg  3rd  Squad- 
ron 2nd  U.  S.  Vol.  Cav  1898.  Torrey's 
Bough  Eiders. 

MUSEUM 

Fitzmorris,  Eobert •. Confederate  $50.00  Bill.   Date  Eichmond, 

Va.,  February  17th,  1864  Loan. 

Kelsey,  Harold 1868  five  cent  piece.     Loan. 

Ostrander,  Major  A.  B..._. ..Copies  of  the  26  pictures  used  to  illus- 
trate his  book  "After  Sixty  Years." 

Wass,  Mr.  Samuel 38   films   used   to   illustrate,   Mr.   Wass' 

Theses  "Internationalization  of  So- 
cial Activities. ' ' 

Owen,  Mr.  W.  O Picture  of  Asa  Moore,  Con  Wagner  and 

"Big  Ed"  before  being  cut  down  af- 
ter being  hung  by  Vigilantes  in  Lara- 
mie on  October  18th,  1868.  Picture  of 
"Advent  of  the  Eotary  Snow  Plow 
1890." 

Hartzell,  Wm One  1864  copper  coin:  one  old  Mexican 

Silver  Coin,  one  German  10,000  mark 
paper  1922. 

Allison,  Mr.  Archie Wall  map  of  Cheyenne,  Laramie  County 

Dakota  Territory  1868. 

Clayton,  Alfred  G 2  forest  ranger  maps  of  Washakie  Na- 

Forest  Eanger  tional  Forest. 

BOOKS 

Caverley,  Arthur Loaned  to  the  Historical  Department,  2 

books.  "Eeflections  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Eise  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire, translated  from  the  French. 
London,  1752.  "A  Collection  of 
Poems"  in  six  volumes  by  several 
hands.     London  1763- 


NOTE:     Due  to  illness  in  the  office  staff  it  was  impossible  to  make 
up  the  list  of  pioneer  deaths  during  the  year  1925. 
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THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  ROTARY  SNOW  PLOW — 1890 

Left  to  Right:     John  Foley,  Engineer;  M.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Superintendent; 

Engineer  Rotary  Plow,  Employed  by  Manufacturer 
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WITH  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  IN  EARLY  DAYS 

(By  Morris  H.  Mills) 

Wyoming  pioneers  had  obstacles  to  overcome  that  were 
new  features  to  pioneer  life  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  crossed  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory  at  an  average  altitude  of  seven  thousand  feet  and  was 
first  available  as  a  means  of  transportation  during  the  vear 
1868. 

The  Federal  Government  maintained  army  posts  at  Chey- 
enne, Laramie,  Fort  Steele,  Fort  Fetterman,  and  Fort  Laramie, 
and  the  pay  roll  disbursements  by  the  Railroad  and  the  Govern- 
ment provided  the  only  dependable  means  of  support  for  the 
first  arrivals. 

As  the  construction  of  the  road  advanced,  the  operation  of 
the  stage  lines  east  were  abandoned,  and  in  consequence,  many 
of  those  formerly  employed  by  the  stage  companies,  together 
with  the  hangers  on,  naturally  drifted  over  to  the  railroad,  fol- 
lowing the  shifting  rail  terminals  as  the  road  building  proceed- 
ed west.  Thus  a  new  territory  was  opened  for  settlement  at  an 
altitude  that  was  then  thought  to  make  agricultural  develop- 
ment impossible  and  the  limited  field  for  employment,  gives  a 
general  line  on  the  type  and  character  of  those  who  occupied 
the  stage,  during  a  period,  which  might  be  called,  the  first  set- 
ting. 

Only  the  more  venturesome  spirits  endowed  with  that  ele- 
ment in  human  nature  that  derives  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
surmountaing  obstacles  remained,  and  in  this  list,  the  real  pio- 
neers of  Wyoming  can  be  found. 

Free  grass  and  open  range  naturally  offered  opportunity 
for  those  who  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  this  business  has  since  been  followed  with  varying 
success,  depending  upon  fluctuating  market  conditions,  and 
provision  made  for  corraling  and  feeding,  during  storm  periods. 
In  fact  a  history  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  in  Wyoming  has 
been,  and  probably  will  be  a  history  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  State,  although  the  more  recent  discovery  of  oil  and  the 
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manufacture  of  petroleum  products  has  proven  a  most  import- 
ant additional  resource. 

Coming  from  the  Chicago  general  office  of  the  Western  Un- 
ion Telegraph  Company,  in  the  early  seventies,  the  narrator  of 
this  article  secured  employment  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  was 
assigned  to  the  job  of  holding  down  the  day  telegraph  office  at 
Rawlins.  Brother  William,  better  known  throughout  the  state 
as  Billy  Mills,  had  joined  the  construction  forces  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  in  1868,  and  at  this  time  was  a  passenger  con- 
ductor, on  a  run  between  Laramie  and  Green  River,  a  position 
he  held  without  an  accident,  for  forty-eight  years. 

During  the  first  day  of  my  employment,  at  Rawlins,  a  com- 
motion was  created  by  the  arrival  of  three  or  four  men  in  a  hay 
wagon,  who  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  hay  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  town.  This  outfit  arrived  with  horses  on  the  run  in  an 
effort  to  escape  from  a  band  of  marauding  Indians  that  had  run 
them  off  the  job.  In  the  getaway  a  member  of  the  party  was 
shot  in  the  foot,  producing  a  painful  though  not  serious  wound. 
The  denizens  of  Rawlins  collecting  around  the  wagon  seemed  to 
view  the  incident  nonchalantly  but  not  so  with  the  tender-foot 
kid  from  the  East.  That  evening  gathered  around  the  office 
stove  at  Kirk's  Hotel,  were  the  well  known  Mountain  Guides, 
Tom  Sun,  and  Boney  Earnest,  Bill  Hawley,  Sheriff  of  Carbon 
County,  and  his  successor  in  office,  Jim  Rankin  were  also  pres- 
ent engaging  in  a  confab  over  the  day's  occurrence.  My  ques- 
tions regarding  Indians  doubtless  branded  me  the  tender-foot 
that  I  was,  when  the  following  conversation  took  place.  Ad- 
dressing Earnest,  Tom  Sun  said  that  he  didn't  like  the  way 
them  Injuns  were  behaving,  that  their  movements  and  actions 
didn't  look  good  to  him.  Earnest  agreeing  replied,  that  they, 
the  Indians  seemed  to  have  it  in  for  Rawlins  and  as  for  him  he 
didn't  want  to  be  there  at  daybreak,  the  time  Indians  usually 
made  an  attack,  and  as  for  himself,  he  was  going  to  beat  it,  while 
the  beatin'  out  was  good  and  get  down  to  the  Platte  where  the 
soldiers  were  close.  All  hands  took  their  cue  and  did  their  part, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  Rawlin's  Telegrapher  could  have  been 
found  on  the  depot  platform,  sitting  on  his  trunk,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  east  bound  passenger  train  No.  4,  Bro- 
ther Billy  Conductor,  which  was  due  to  arrive  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Whether  the  train  would  arrive  in  advance  of 
the  Indians,  he  didn't  know. 

As  my  reasons  for  quitting  the  country  were  seriously 
given,  Garrett  and  Patterson,  brakemen  on  the  train  were  con- 
vulsed. Garrett  rolling  on  the  platform  with  laughter  and  ex- 
clamations that  were  anything  but  sympathetic ;  when  Brother 
explained,  that  the  bunch  had  simply  been  stringing  a  tender- 
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foot,  and  as  far  as  Indians  were  concerned  even  then,  it  was  as 
safe  in  Rawlins  as  it  would  be  in  Chicago. 

About  that  time  there  had  been  so  much  delay  caused  by 
slow  action  in  the  working  of  government  machinery,  that  the 
people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Rawlins,  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  getting  protection  from  Indian  depredations  through  gov- 
ernment aid.  For  example ;  in  the  case  mentioned,  a  report  was 
wired  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Steele,  fifteen  miles  east, 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  occurrence.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  second  day  following,  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
report  was  made,  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  Fort  Steele  arrived  at 
Rawlins,  when  further  delay  was  caused  by  shoeing  some 
horses.  When  the  fact  that  this  troop  had  but  three  days'  ra- 
tions, and  the  Indians  already  had  a  two  days  start  is  taken  into 
consideration,  any  possible  chance  for  Indian  arrests  were 
remote. 

Little  wonder  that  a  volunteer  party  of  Rawlins  citizens 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands  on  a  subsequent  occurrence, 
when  a  band  of  renegades  were  overtaken  and  severely  pun- 
ished within  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  such 
depredations  entirely  ceased  in  that  vicinity. 

The  government  routine  made  it  necessary  for  the  Com- 
manding Officer  at  Fort  Steele  to  report  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Omaha,  who  in  turn  reported  to  the  General  in  com- 
mand at  Washington,  who  in  turn  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  in  due  form  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Then  the  process  was  in  due  form  reversed  and  when  in  due 
form  the  horses  were  duly  shod  and  the  rations  were  duly  ex- 
hausted the  offending  Indians  might  have'been  engaged  in  run- 
ning off  a  -bunch  of  horses  in  a  distant  section,  in  another  de- 
partment, when  the  same  machine  could  be  set  in  motion  in  the 
same  way,  with  the  same  results. 

About  a  year  later  I  was  transferred  to  Laramie,  being  em- 
ployed as  train  dispatcher  and  chief  division  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent.  At  this  period  the  operating  divisions 
on  the  Union  Pacific  were  known  as  The  Platte  extending  from 
Omaha  to  North  Platte.  The  Mountain  extending  from  North 
Platte  to  Laramie,  The  Laramie  Division  extending  from  Lara- 
mie to  Green  River,  and  The  Western  extending  from  Green 
River  to  Ogden,  the  western  terminus  of  the  system. 

In  the  history  of  American  railroads  no  period  developed 
more  radical  change  in  operating  practice  than  took  place  in 
the  seventh  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  this  pe- 
riod rapid  advance  was  made  in  passing  from  hand  to  air 
brakes ;  from  the  Miller  coupling  hook  to  Automatic  couplers  in 
passenger  service  and  a  general  start  in  substituting  an  auto- 
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matic  device  for  the  Link  and  Pin  in  freight  service ;  from  the 
old  Chair  clickety  click  rail  joint  to  Fish  Plates  and  Angle  Bars 
and  more  dependable  Nut  Locks ;  from  iron  to  steel  rails ;  from 
eight  wheel  locomotives  to  ten  wheelers,  Moguls  and  the  Moun- 
tain Hog  type,  from  ten  ton  capacity  to  forty  and  sixty  ton  ca- 
pacity freight  cars ;  from  snow  plows  of  the  Wedge  type  to  the 
Rotary  of  the  present  day.  Railroading  in  the  days  of  hand 
brakes,  soil  ballast,  light  power,  and  mountain  grades,  entailed 
hardships  that  produced  a  type  of  employes  that  were  a  verit- 
able survival  of  the  fittest. 

Old  timers  will  recall  the  Jarrett  Palmer  Special  that  was 
chartered  by  a  theatrical  company  to  cross  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  record  time  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. This  train  departed  from  New  York  over  the  N.  Y.  C. 
proceeding  via  the  Lake  Shore,  the  North  Western,  and  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  lines.  Instructions  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Superintendents  were  to  accompany  this  special  and  run 
as  fast  as  they  deemed  safe.  There  was  comparatively  little 
tangent  track  on  the  Laramie  division,  alkali  soil  predominated, 
very  little  if  any  ballast  had  been  placed,  pine  ties  and  light 
rails  made  slow  speed  a  necessity  for  safe  and  successful  opera- 
tion and  as  a  result  the  division  had  acquired  a  reputation  for 
slow  and  cautious  movement.  As  this  special  proceeded  west 
from  Chicago,  public  attention  became  focused  on  the  speed 
record  being  made  and  naturally  a  desire  to  equal  if  not  ex- 
ceed former  performance  developed.  The  Union  Pacific  set  a 
record  pace  between  Omaha  and  Cheyenne  and  fear  was  being 
expressed  by  the  rank  and  file  that  the  old  fogy  division  would 
spoil  the  prospects  fo*r  making  a  record  system  run.  We  of  the 
Laramie  office  had  taken  pains  to  see  that  this  talk  reached  the 
ears  of  Shanks  as  Mr.  Shankland  the  superintendent  was  called 
for  short,  and  received  encouragement  from  the  fact  that  the 
"old  man's"  dander  was  being  aroused.  The  special  pulled 
into  Laramie  about  nine  p.  m.  Bill  Allen  was  the  engineer  as- 
signed to  the  run.  The  writer  was  on  duty  as  dispatcher  and 
gave  verbal  instructions  to  Allen  that  the  bell  cord  attached  to 
the  superintendent  was  the  speed  limit.  Allen  replied  that  the 
bell  was  not  working  and  that  his  first  stop  would  be  at  Medi- 
cine Bow  for  water,  which  would  offer  the  first  opportunity  for 
any  speed  reduction.  But  there  was  no  occasion  for  bell  plug- 
ging and  the  Laramie  division  proceeded  to  make  the  record 
speed  for  the  entire  run,  not  only  the  fastest  mile,  the  fastest  ten 
miles,  but  for  the  division  and  system  as  well.  Engineer  Bob 
Miller  pulled  this  special  between  Rawlins  and  Green  River  and 
broke  all  records  for  speed  between  Bitter  Creek  and  Rock 
Springs.    It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  to  know  that  the 
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lime  of  a  little  less  than  six  hours  made  on  this  occasion  is  now 
l>eing  made  under  modern  conditions  between  Laramie  and 
Green  River  in  daily  passenger  service  and  with  perfect  ease. 

The  district  between  Rawlins  and  Green  River  in  the  early 
history  of  the  road  was  in  many  respects  the  most  difficult  from 
an  operating  standpoint,  by  reason  in  particular,  of  alkali  water 
and  also  topographical  conditions,  which  have  long  since  been 
corrected.  When  this  section  of  the  line  was  being  built  all 
efforts  possible  were  being  put  forth  to  meet  the  Central  Pacific 
fit  a  given  point,  at  a  stipulated  time,  and  as  a  result,  over  the 
lop  was  the  quickest  way  to  make  progress  and  the  necessary 
cutting  through  and  straightening  out,  remained  for  future  at- 
lention.  That  so  called  water  was  an  alkali  concoction  that 
literally  destroyed  boiler  flues  faster  than  they  could  be  re- 
placed and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  engines  arrive  at  term- 
inals that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  white  washed.  This  dope 
had  the  appearance  of  water  until  it  was  injected  or  pumped 
into  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  and  was  subjected  to  heat,  when 
it  became  a  law  unto  itself  and  defying  Aquarius  and  the  in- 
genuity of  man,  this  formation  would  shoot  out  through  the 
smoke  stack  like  a  miniature  geyser  mussing  up  everything  and 
everybody  with  whom  it  came  in  contact.  However,  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  since  controlled  this  alkali  mixture  and  by 
the  application  of  a  simple  chemical  process  caused  it  to  per- 
form the  uses  that  nature  evidently  intended. 

Taking  into  consideration  grades  that  generally  follow  the 
surface  where  the  topography  is  mountainous,  the  short  sidings, 
and  spur  tracks  for  meeting  and  passing  trains,  blind  stations, 
power  conditions,  and  storms,  peculiar  to  mountain  regions,  the 
train  dispatchers  had  to  be  veritable  clairvoyants  to  qualify. 
Then  there  was  the  playful  snow  flake,  augmented  by  numbers 
sufficient  to  form  drifts  higher  than  the  tops  of  coaches,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  winter  of  1875-6,  when  a  drift  of  this  depth  formed 
on  Creston  hill  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  that  could  only  be 
protected  from  the  shifting  gales  of  that  most  severe  winter  by 
snow  fences  and  kept  open  for  the  movements  of  trains  by  the 
use  of  Wedge  plow  outfits.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  of 
Master  Mechanic  Shaffer  of  the  Rawlins  shop  who  at  that  time, 
in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  constructed  the 
well  known  Shaffer  plow  that  has  since  borne  his  name,  the  oper- 
ating department  of  that  day  would  have  practically  been  obliged, 
as  Bill  Nye  once  said,  "to  sit  down  and  wait  for  that  much  snow 
to  melt." 

The  evolution  of  the  snow  plow  could  then  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  discarded  exhibits  that  occupied  a  spur  track  at  the 
Rawlins  shops.  Exhibit  A  can  be  imperfectly  described  as  a  short 
flat  car  loaded  with  scrap  iron  that  might  more  aptly  be  called 
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shrapnel.  At  one  end  there  were  two  boiler  plates  fashioned  to- 
gether about  six  or  eight  feet  high  bolted  into  a  wedge  shape 
with  no  rail  contact,  resembling  more  the  shape  of  a  canal  boat 
than  a  plow.  If  a  serious  attempt  to  use  this  contrivance  had 
ever  been  made  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  would  have  been  on 
exhibition.  There  was  another  more  pretentious  exhibit  which 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  small  box  car.  This  too,  was  weight- 
ed down  with  a  floor  covering  of  track  rails  with  a  view  of  add- 
ing tractive  force.  The  business  end  of  this  more  modern  device 
for  keeping  the  road  open  was  a  shovel,  resembling  a  barn  door 
placed  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  five  degrees.  This  platform 
appearing  arrangement  was  covered  with  boiler  iron  and  supple- 
mented with  V  shaped  plates  set  back  four  or  five  feet  making 
sort  of  a  dividing  line  that  would  act  in  separating  the  snow  in 
equal  volume  and  cover  both  sides  of  the  track  alike  as  it  fell 
back.  This  device  was  evidently  intended  to  be  pushed  ahead 
of  an  engine  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  have  caused  less 
damage  and  been  just  as  efficient  had  it  been  coupled  in  behind. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Shaffer  plow  a  practical  but  expensive 
and  very  hazardous  means  was  afforded  for  keeping  the  road 
open.  As  is  well  known  the  Shaffer  plow  was  constructed  of 
boiler  plates  the  wings  extending  well  up  protecting  the  stack. 
It  is  cemetrical  in  shape  and  bolted  to  the  frame  of  an  engine 
held  the  stage  as  the  best  method  for  removing  snow  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Rotary.  It  tried  men's  souls  to  ride  a  Shaffer  plow, 
coupled  up  short,  ahead  of  two  powerful  locomotives  when  a  run 
into  hard  snow  would  hardly  penetrate  its  length.  Then  the 
trailers  would  pull  up,  couple  in  behind  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
shovel  gang  pull  out  and  make  another  run.  The  work  was 
hazardous,  accidents  were  not  infrequent,  no  body  liked  the  job, 
but  it  was  the  only  way. 

During  the  few  years  following  the  organization  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wyoming  and  before  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted,  there  was  more  or  less  incompe- 
tency shown  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  as  a  re- 
sult county  warrants  were  generally  at  a  discount.  In  the  later 
part  of  this  period  I  occupied  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Al- 
bany County  Central  Committee  on  the  democratic  side,  at  a 
time  when  the  late  W.  H.  Holliday  was  chairman,  and  later,  I 
occupied  the  same  position  in  the  Territorial  Central  Committee. 
This  more  or  less  close  association  with  political  affairs  placed 
me  in  a  position  to  note  the  benifi'cent  effects  of  women  suffrage 
in  its  first  experimental  stage  in  the  United  States  if  not  in  the 
world.  It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  exercising  the  right  to 
vote  as  it  was  the  fact  that  women  could  exercise  this  right  and 
as  to  how  those  who  did  exercise  their  voting  franchise  would 
vote  when  a  question  of  morals  and  good  government  was  in- 
volved.   Those  active  in  the  selection  of  candidates  on  both  sides 
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soon  learned  that  men  of  good  character  and  a  clean  business 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  those  less  fortunate  regardless  of 
party  affiliations,  and  as  a  result,  both  parties  were  controlled  in 
their  selection  of  candidates  by  the  women  influence.  Under  this 
influence  better  government  soon  obtained,  county  warrants 
reached  par,  all  occasion  for  toting  guns  disappeared,  and  life  be- 
came as  safe  in  Wyoming  as  in  a  New  England  village. 

About  the  year  1878  the  author  of  this  article  collected  a 
number  of  Building  and  Loan  Association  plans  out  of  which  a 
plan  was  formulated  that  it  was  thought  would  meet  the  Laramie 
conditions  and  as  a  result  the  Laramie  Building  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  was  organized.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Holliday,  J. 
W.  Connor,  J.  W.  Donnellan,  J.  W.  Meldrum,  M.  C.  Brown  and 
Otto  Gramm  were  active  in  the  organization  and  making  the  as- 
sociation a  success.  Through  the  initiative  of  Mr.  John  Friend 
of  Rawlins  I  was  later  invited  to  explain  the  Laramie  Associa- 
tion 's  plan  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  in  a  school  house  at  Raw- 
lins and  as  a  result  a  Building  and  Loan  Association  was  estab- 
lished there  which  was  the  second  organization  of  this  character 
operating  in  the  Territory. 


PIONEERING  IN  CROOK  COUNTY 

By  Eva  Ogden  Putnam,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 

As  the  scroll  of  the  years  rolls  back  to  childhood's  time  and 
its  happenings  do  we  I  wonder  get  the  proper  perspective  ?  Do 
we  still  see  what  happened  then  and  the  scenes  of  those  times  with 
the  eyes  of  the  child  we  were  then  or  with  the  mature  eyes  we  now 
have?  I  can  not  say,  but  I  do  know  this,  that  what  I  saw  in  those 
early  pioneer  days  of  Wyoming  and  what  I  experienced  then 
seemed  as  all  right  and  life  as  good  and  as  worth  living  as  it 
seems  today  with  all  its  conveniences  and  modern  inventions. 

When  I  first  beheld  Crook  County,  its  grand  old  Sundance 
Mountain,  its  pine-clad  Bear  Lodge  Range,  its  green  valleys  nest- 
ling at  the  foot  of  its  many  hills,  I  was  only  eleven.  Some  friends 
of  my  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Draper,  and  my  brother,  W. 
B.  Ogden,  had  taken  claims  there  in  the  summer  of  1880.  It  was 
the  next  summer  that  I  went  there  to  visit  them  from  my  home 
in  Central  City,  Dakota,  now  South  Dakota. 

The  stillness  I  can  yet  recall.  It  cast  a  great  loneliness  over 
me  because  I  suppose  that  I  was  away  from  home  for  the  first 
time.  In  those  days  of  making  a  new  state  there  was  no  shouting 
from  the  house  tops,  but  steadily,  quietly,  and  surely  the  work 
went  on. 

What  is  now  the  Town  of  Sundance  was  then  only  a  ranch 
home,  occupied  by  Mr.  Albert  Hogg,  a  thrifty  and  honest  old 
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German.  His  house,  a  small  log  cabin,  was  set  well  back  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountain  that  later  was  a  back 
ground  on  the  north  for  the  little  city  that  now  for  years  has 
nestled  at  its  feet. 

What  I  especially  remember  about  my  first  visit  to  this  site 
that  was  to  become  a  county  seat  was  the  cool  natural  milk  house 
in  which  Mr.  Hogg  kept  his  dairy  products,  There  was  a  cliff 
of  rocks  above  and  around  and  the  cool  little  mountain  stream 
coursing  under,  making  a  natural  and  ideal  place  for  milk  and 
butter. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  my  father  and  mother,  my  brother,  sister 
and  I  moved  to  a  ranch  five  miles  north  of  Sundance.  My  broth- 
er took  a  claim  next  to  ours.  We  had  taken  thirty  cows  on  shares 
from  Mr.  Walter  Smead,  then  clerk  of  the  Homestake  Mine  in 
Lead  City.  How  we  dared  start  on  such  a  venture  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  on  a  totally  new  place  with  not  even  a  house  anywhere 
nearly  completed,  no  feed  for  the  cattle,  no  sheds,  nothing,  but 
the  stuff  pioneers  are  made  of,  is  now  a  marvel  to  me. 

Naturally  (and  it  is  just  as  well  it  is  so)  I  can  not  recall  all 
the  hardships  of  that  first  winter,  which  I  believe  was  as  long  and 
as  cold  as  any  Wyoming  has  ever  experienced.  I  know  we  lived 
out  doors  until  our  log  cabin  was  finished.  Slept  at  night  in  and 
under  our  covered  wagon.  Set  our  cook  stove  up  in  the  yard  of 
what  was  later  the  house  when  finished.  Had  my  mother  not  been 
accustomed  to  pioneering  in  Colorado  and  Montana  so  many  years 
before,  it  no  doubt  would  have  seemed  a  much  greater  hardship 
than  it  did.  To  my  sister  and  me,  of  course,  it  was  somewhat  of 
a  lark,  something  new  and  different,  and  in  the  exuberance  of 
youth  that  always  appeals. 

Strange  to  say  we  only  lost  one  of  those  cows  that  first  win- 
ter, but  it  was  hard  I  know  to  get  them  thru  alive,  for  I  can  still 
recall  their  skeleton  looking  forms  as  spring  drew  near,  but  as 
usual  hi  Wyoming  it  was  late  in  coming;  and  when  Mr.  Smead 
came  to  look  his  investment  over  before  the  green  grass  had  put 
some  flesh  on  his  cattle,  child  that  I  was,  I  could  sense  that  he  was 
not  well  pleased.  But  he  possibly  knew  that  my  father  and  broth- 
el had  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circumstances,  for  we 
>*ad  b;s  cattle  for  years.    It  gave  us  a  nice  little  start  in  stock. 

Our  ranch  was  really  beautiful.  It  lay  in  what  we  later 
named  Pleasant  Valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Bear  Lodge  Range.  The 
only  oaks  in  the  state,  I  have  understood,  are  in  Crook  County, 
and  we  had  a  goodly  share  of  them  up  and  down  our  creek.  To- 
ward the  east  was  a  fine  view  of  Crow  Peak  Mountain  and  the 
grar-d  o^d  Black  Hills.  Never  will  I  forget  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
nnd  rever  did  I  tire  of  looking  toward  the  east  and  lifting  my 
e^es  unto  the  hills.  Each  morning  as  we  watched,  "the  morn  in 
purp^  mantle  clad  walk  o'er  the  dew  of  that  high  eastern  hill," 
our  world  seemed  made  anew.     That  we  had  no  phones,  no  elec- 
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trie  lights,  no  water  in  the  house  no  automobiles,  no  airplanes 
sailing  overhead,  did  not  trouble  us  in  the  least.  Some  one  has 
wisely  said,  that,  ' '  What  we  do  not  know  does  not  hurt  us. ' '  It 
is  just  as  true  that  what  we  don 't  know  about  does  not  bother  us 
any  either.  In  a  hundred  years  from  now  our  posterity  may  be 
wondering-  how  we  got  along  with  what  we  have  today,  while  we 
are  thinking  we  have  everything.  The  conveniences  of  today  were 
not  even  dreamed  of  then  in  those  early  days  in  Wyoming  nor 
not  many  of  them  any  where  else.  We  were  happy  and  content 
in  that  simple  life,  altho  I  confess  it  would  be  very  hard  to  go 
back  to  it  now.  We  had  health  and  an  unbroken  family.  We  had 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cream,  and 
from  the  first  summer,  a  fine  garden.  We  had  beef  and  pork  oc- 
casionally, and  a  neighbor,  who  was  a  hunter,  would  go  up  into 
the  mountains  any  time  we  requested,  kill  and  dress  a  deer,  (no 
game  laws  then)  bring  it  on  his  pony  to  our  door  for  the  big  sum 
of  one  dollar.  Sometimes  these  wild  animals,  so  unaccustomed 
to  being  molested  by  man,  would  stroll  down  our  valley  in  sight 
of  our  house  in  the  day  time.  And  one  time  after  moving  to  our 
ranch  my  father  saw  a  buffalo  within  a  mile  of  our  place,  evident- 
ly one  that  had  strayed  away  from  its  herd. 

In  the  winter  many  men  in  the  Sundance  locality  went  to 
hunt  the  buffalo.  I  can  not  now  recall  where  they  went,  I  only 
know  they  brought  the  meat  home  by  the  wagon  load.  It  is  a 
very  great  luxury  today,  but  then  was  quite  a  common  article  of 
food. 

One  of  the  happenings  that  made  a  very  lasting  impression 
on  me  was  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Curliss  who  lived  ten  miles  from 
us.  People  ten  and  fifteen  miles  away  were  counted  as  neighbors 
then,  even  if  traveling  was  slow.  We  had  only  been  on  the  ranch 
a  brief  time,  but  were  comfortably  located  in  our  cabin.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  We  children  were  in  bed,  when  there  came 
a  rap  at  the  door,  an  almost  unheard  happening  at  that  hour.  It 
proved  to  be  Mr.  William  Bowman,  who  lived  at  Rocky  Ford.  He 
came  to  tell  us  that  that  day,  Sunday,  while  the  Curliss  young 
people  were  visiting  some  neighbors,  the  mother,  Mrs,  Curliss, 
was  strangled  to  death.  He  came  for  my  father  and  mother  to 
go.  The  neighbors  gathered  at  the  Curliss  home  for  miles  around 
and  stayed  until  the  body  was  laid  away.  For  the  rest  of  the 
night  after  Mr.  Bowman  came  I  lay  wide  eyed  and  sleepless, 
Naturally  a  nervous  child  this  was  not  a  very  good  introduction 
to  the  new  state  of  my  adoption.  It  took  weeks  to  recover  from 
that  shock.  I  never  went  out  alone  in  the  dark  but  I  felt  that 
someone  was  going  to  grab  and  murder  me. 

It  was  proven  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  tramp  passing 
thru  the  country  had  been  her  murderer  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
some  thirty-five  dollars  that  was  in  the  house.  The  case  of  course 
had  to  be  tried  in  Cheyenne,  the  nearest  Wyoming  court.     Wit- 
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nesses  from  that  part  of  the  territory  drove  across  the  country 
the  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  a 
very  cold  one  at  that.  In  the  face  of  what  the  witnesses  knew 
and  had  seen  of  this  man,  in  their  own  minds  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  who  did  the  deed,  but  because  the  evidence  was  only  circum- 
stantial the  man  I  think  was  allowed  to  go  free. 

When  we  moved  to  Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1882  Sundance 
had  a  few  buildings,  a  post  office,  a  grocery  store  or  two,  and  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  restaurants,  and  of  course  the  inevitable  saloon. 
In  the  fall  of  1883  a  school  house  was  erected  near  Sundance 
Creek  in  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  and  a  school  started,  the 
teacher  being  Mr.  Elijah  Bowman,  son  of  the  Willam  Bowman 
spoken  of  above.  For  years  now  he  has  been  a  hardware  mer- 
chant in  Meeteetse.  That  winter  I  stayed  at  Mr.  Draper's  and 
walked  thru  the  deep  snow  one  and  one-half  miles  to  school.  I 
was  terribly  homesick  and  would  gladly  have  given  all  my  earth- 
ly possessions  to  have  been  allowed  to  stay  at  home,  but  have  been 
glad  many  times  since  for  the  persistency  of  my  pioneer  mother 
who  was  determined  that  her  children  should  have,  if  possible, 
the  education  she  would  have  liked. 

The  next  winter  my  brother,  who  was  then  twenty-two  took 
my  sister  and  me  every  morning  thru  the  very  deep  snow  to  this 
little  Sundance  School.  We  went  in  a  home-made  sled.  It  was, 
only  five  miles,  but  sometimes  the  drifts  were  so  deep  that  the 
horses  could  scarcely  plow  thru.  We  had  to  start  by  break  of 
day  to  make  it  on  time.  We  were  up  every  one  of  those  cold  win- 
ter mornings  long  before  daylight,  and  by  seven  were  on  our 
way ;  storm  or  shine  we  never  missed  a  day  I  think  of  school  that 
winter.  Attending  the  school  this  particular  winter  were  Fred 
Townsend,  later  and  for  years  a  cashier  in  a  bank  in  Gillette.  I 
think  he  is  now  in  similar  business  in  California.  Ira  Bowker, 
postmaster  quite  recently  in  Weston  County  county  seat,  and  a 
resident  of  Weston  County  now  for  many  years ;  two  of  the  Bow- 
man girls,  Demarious  and  Cortelia,  and  one  of  the  Bowman  boys, 
Derealous,  my  brother,  who  took  some  mathematics  in  order  to 
keep  occupied  during  the  hours  my  sister  and  I  had  to  remain 
there.  There  were  probably  some  eighteen  or  twenty  of  us  alto- 
gether. Of  that  number,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  two  have  passed 
to  the  great  beyond,  Eva  Royster  and  Derealous  Bowman,  two 
such  sturdy  pioneer  young  people  then  that  one  marvels  that  they 
were  the  first  to  go  and  others  of  us  less  sturdy  still  here. 

If  we  had  always  remained  in  the  log  cabin  it  would  not  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  progression  typical  of  the  hustling  west. 

In  just  two  and  one-half  years  from  the  time  we  moved  to 
this  ranch  my  father  and  brother  unaided  by  anyone  else  built 
a  good  substantial  house  of  five  rooms,  with  rock  cellar,  pantry, 
porches  and  clothes  closet.  It  was  built  of  hewed  logs  weather 
boarded  and  painted  without,  and  plastered  within,  and  finished 
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completely  before  we  moved  in.  It  stood  forth  a  gleaming  white 
among  the  green  trees  near,  and  for  those  times  was  very  good 
indeed.  It  was  so  well  built  and  the  logs  so  hidden,  from  storms 
that  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  stood  for  many  years  to  come 
a  relic  of  and  a  sort  of  monument  to  those  early  pioneer  days. 
The  old  ranch  home  is  still  in  the  family  now  owned  by  my 
nephew,  Chester  A.  Ogden,  and  occupied  by  him  and  his  family. 

Could  the  old  house  speak  it  would  have  much  of  interest  to 
tell  of  the  happenings  under  its  roof.  Its  doors  were  ever  swung 
hospitably  open.  It  was  the  headquarters  for  young  people.  We 
were  seldom  alone,  especially  summers  for  many  former  friends 
from  our  Black  Hills  home  would  come  and  often  remain  from 
two  to  four  weeks;  one  a  young  lady  teacher  of  Lead  City  and 
childhood  friend,  Ella  Valentine,  came  several  summers  until  her 
marriage.  I  often  wonder  now  how  many  parents  endured  with 
such  patience  as  ours,  our  parties  and  almost  constant  company, 
our  comings  and  goings.  I  believe  though  that  my  father  at  least 
liked  it  immensely,  that  young  life  gathered  about  him. 

The  presiding  Elders  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (as  they  were  then 
called)  always  made  their  headquarters  at  our  house  when  visit- 
ing the  Sundance  mission.  I  recall  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Deadwood  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tarbell,  as  being  guests, 

The  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  South  Dakota, 
F.  L.  Cook,  was  once  our  guest  for  two  days  and  two  nights  and 
one  of  the  teachers  from  this  school,  Miss  Fockers  a  New  York 
lady  for  a  week. 

Institute  instructors  were  entertained  there,  among  these  I 
recall  Professor  E.  F.  Shell  of  the  Model  School  connected  with 
the  South  Dakota  Normal  and  Mr.  Cloud  Rutter  of  the  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  Normal. 

Once  Bishop  Talbot,  now  senior  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  spent  several  hours  in  our  home  and  stayed  to  tea,  or 
rather,  to  a  good  old  fashioned  country  supper,  which  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  as  much  as  we  enjoyed  his  entertaining  stories. 

On  a  ranch  one  mile  north  of  us  about  1886  or  1887  located 
Mr.  0.  B.  Chassell,  a  fine  young  and  well  educated  man  from 
Iowa  who  taught  our  Pleasant  Valley  school  while  "holding  down 
his  claim."  He  later  became  an  ordained  minister.  I  believe 
Sundance  was  his  first  charge.  He  has  been  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Church  for  years.  He  is  located  now 
in  the  east,  but  returns  nearly  every  summer  to  Wyoming  where 
he  still  has  interests.  With  his  fine  christian  character  and  splen- 
did education  he  did  much  to  influence  for  good  the  youth  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  probably  had  more  to  do  than  any 
one  else  with  inspiring  my  sister  and  me  to  go  away  to  school  and 
receive  the  education  our  mother  so  desired  us  to  have. 

His  brother  N.  W.  and  Harry  Chassell  who  also  resided  in 
Pleasant  Valley,,  coming  from  Iowa  soon  after  their  brother,  are 
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still  residents  of  Wyoming,  Harry  figuring  prominently  in  the 
political  life  of  the  state  since  then,  having  been  state  Senator 
several  terms. 

However,  Mr.  0.  B.  Chassell  was  not  Pleasant  Valley's  first 
teacher,  but  Miss  Louella  Roadifer,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
taught  the  first  school  in  one  room  of  our  cabin,  which  had  been 
our  first  ranch  home.  She  adjusted  herself  so  quickly  to  all  con- 
ditions and  situations  that  her  influence  was  also  greatly  for  good 
— She  afterward  taught  in  the  Sundance  Schools  and  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  schools  at  the  Cambria  mines.  For  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years  she  has  slept  in  the  Newcastle  Cemetery,  having 
passed  to  the  great  beyond  when  a  young  matron  of  thirty-one. 
She  taught  the  Pleasant  Valley  School  in  the  summer  of  1885 
or  1886  while  teaching  there  she  made  her  home  with  us  and  be- 
came one  of  the  best  and  staunchest  friends  I  ever  had. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  who  found  our  latch  string 
always  out,  each  furnishing  no  doubt  an  unconscious  influence 
for  good  or  evil  in  the  plastic  young  lives  of  my  brother,  sister 
and  myself.  As  I  look  back  I  know  that  all  who  came  there  pos- 
sibly did  not  help  us  weave  into  our  lives  beautiful  golden  threads 
as  did  these  whose  names  are  mentioned  here  and  there  thru  this 
article.  Some,  it  seems  to  me  now  had  no  influence  whatever  at 
least  apparently  not,  while  in  none  of  them  of  those  early  days 
can  I  recall  anything  that  could  be  counted  really  bad,  or  more 
than  indiscreet. 

Even  those  first  winters  were  not  entirely  void  of  social  times. 
We  used  to  have  big  Christmas  parties.  I  remember  one  was  at 
the  Kim  home  on  Sundance  Creek,  one  mile  from  town.  We 
gathered  there  by  the  load  and  how  we  did  feast,  Evidently 
Mrs.  Kim,  whom  I  remember  as  a  small  brunette,  had  cooked  for 
days.  We  visited  and  ate,  then  visited  some  more.  The  older 
ones  gathered  in  front  of  a  crude  fireplace.  We  children  seemed 
to  hover  near,,  no  doubt  listening  to  the  interesting  pioneer 
stories,  for  I  recall  that  my  parents,  at  least,  had  plenty  of  them 
to  tell  of  their  life  in  Montana  and  Colorado. 

One  Christmas  the  neighbors  came  to  our  house.  There  were 
thirty-five  of  us  all  told.  They  came  from  long  distances,  some 
of  them,  and  long  before  the  shadows  of  night  fell  they  had  to 
take  themselves  away,  for  going  was  slow  in  those  days  and  al- 
ways there  were  the  evening  chores  that  had  to  be  done  when 
they  reached  home.  The  cows  could  never  be  neglected  for  to 
many  of  us  they  meant  not  only  our  butted  but  our  daily  bread. 

After  Miss  Carrie  Harper  (who  is  now  and  has  been  for 
many  years  Mrs.  B.  F.  Fowler  of  Cheyenne)  came  to  Sundance 
our  entertainments  took  on  a  more  musical  and  literary  aspect. 
The  Kims  had  a  piano,  a  very  great  luxury  then ;  we  used  to 
practice  there  sometimes  and  give  an  entertainment  occasionally 
in  the  school  house,  which  was  certainly  a  community  center,  al- 
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tho  we  never  dreamed  then  of  calling  it  that.  It  was  used  for 
dances,  spelling  bees,  funerals,  political  meetings  and  everything 
of  a  public  nature. 

How  I  did  thrill  then  over  spelling  bees.  Some  philanthropic 
person  in  town  always  offered  a  prize  to  the  one  who  stood  up 
longest.  Joe  Lytle  and  I  were  always  the  last  two  to  go  down, 
but  I  never  quite  won,  much  to  my  chagrin.  Joe  always  came 
out  champion  and  received  the  crowning  laurel. 

And,  oh,  what  a  day  the  fourth  of  July  was!  I  never  got 
such  exciting  pleasure  out  of  anything  as  going  to  those  celebra- 
tions. Looking  back  on  them  now  I  know  how  crude  they  were ; 
some  mediocre  speaker  possibly,  a  dance  on  a  rough  platform 
in  what  was  known  as  Sundance  Grove,  a  place  near  the  creek 
and  not  far  from  the  school  house — a  funny  merry-go-round  one 
year,  on  which  only  four  could  ride — no  horses — no  engine.  You 
can  imagine  how  very  wonderful  it  was!  Sometimes  there  was 
a  barbecue — always  there  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
read,  and  always  some  sort  of  fireworks  at  night.  We  came  from 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  in  our  dress-up  togs,  a  patriotic 
group.  I  wonder  how  many  hearts  today  burn  with  such  patriot- 
ism over  such  a  simple  display  as  did  ours  then.  Today  with  auto 
races  and  airplane  stunts  and  other  exciting  happenings,  do  the 
youth  get  one-half  the  thrills  out  of  a  celebration  that  we  did 
then?  Their  lives  are  satiated  with  excitement  and  pleasure. 
Our  lives  would  seem  very  drab  to  them,  but  in  our  few  festivi- 
ties we  probably  crowded  as  many  thrills  as  they  do  today  in  a 
whole  year  of  theirs.  One  year  when  a  lawyer  drove  out  to  our 
ranch  from  town  to  ask  me  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, I  thought  I  had  reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame.  I  know 
now  I  must  have  bored  my  patient,  long-suffering  family  almost 
to  tears  as  I  made  them  all  sit  out  in  front  of  the  house  night  aft- 
er night,  while  I  stood  in  our  wagon  at  some  distance,  and  prac- 
ticed on  them,  to  be  sure  that  I  would  get  my  voice  so  it  would 
carry  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  crowd  on  the  great  day.  Here's 
hoping  the  latter  did  not  feel  duty  bound  to  have,  to  listen  when 
the  day  came,  and  I  don't  suppose  all  of  them  did. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  cowboys  shooting  up  a  town. 
I  can  not  think  they  ever  did  it  with  any  idea  of  hurting  anyone, 
but  possibly  to  work  off  steam  after  a  quiet  and  rather  monot- 
onous life — shot  up  in  the  air  when  leaving  town  somewhat  fuller 
than  when  they  came.  They  did  this  once  while  I  attended  school 
in  Sundance.  The  shots  rang  out  on  the  crisp  air  of  a  winter 
afternoon.  That  a  bullet  might  go  astray  and  enter  our  shell  of 
a  building  I  think  never  occurred  to  us.  We  scarcely  gave  it  a 
passing  thought.  Like  many  other  things  that  would  seem  strange 
and  unpardonable  today,  it  was  then  only  a  part  of  the  times, 

And  when  Sunday  came  on  many  ranches  it  was  little  dif- 
ferent from  other  days,  but  how  thankful  I  have  since  been  for 
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Christian  parents,  who,  in  spite  of  there  being  no  church  or  Sun- 
day School  to  attend,  always  made  the  Sabbath  a  little  different 
from  other  days.  I  can  still  see  my  father1  on  a  summer  Sunday 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  our  humble  home  in  what  he  then  called 
a  boiled  shirt,  his  shoes  freshly  polished,  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
rest  and  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  day.  He  would  sit  and 
read  for  hours,  often  the  Bible,  with  which  he  was  quite  familiar. 
While  not  an  ordained  preacher  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  to 
marry  people,  and  often  was  called  upon  to  go  miles  to  say  the 
last  sad  rites  over  the  dead,  or  join  in  wedlock  some  happy  couple. 

It  was  not  until  1887  or  1888  that  Sundance  had  a  real  min- 
ister. It  was  then  only  a  mission  connected  with  the  Dakota  con- 
ference. The  first  preacher  was  Rev.  Dudley,  who  came  there 
from  Iowa  with  his  pretty  young  bride. 

And  brave  souls  were  they.  They  cooked,  washed,  ironed, 
ate,  slept,  and  entertained  their  company  in  a  small  bed  room  of 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gates.  The  house  set  then  where 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Bush,  the  Sundance  banker,  has  been  now 
for  a  great  many  years,  The  room  was  altogether  too  small  even 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  being  not  more  than 
eight  by  ten  feet,  I  would  say,  and  to  think  it  had  to  be  a  whole 
house  for  these  young  people. 

But  never  a  complaint  from  them.  The  beautiful  white  tap- 
ering fingers  of  the  girl  bride  had  to  wash  and  hang  out  clothes 
and  do  all  the  household  tasks  to  which,  judging  by  her  very 
beautiful  hands,  she  had  never  been  accustomed.  Thirty-two 
years  later,  and  now  several  years  ago,  I  met  Mrs.  Dudley  on  a 
Pullman  car — and  thru  a  strange  coincidence  learned  who  she 
was.  For  all  those  long  years,  not  since  those  early  days  of  youth 
had  we  looked  upon  each  other's  faces.  She  is  now  very  prom- 
inent in  missionary  circles  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  holding  a  secre- 
taryship in  the  Topeka  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society.  I  wonder  how  many  will  recall  this  youthful  couple 
who  did  pioneering  for  God  in  that  new  country  so  many  years 
ago.  Rev.  Dudley  was  tall,  slender  and  dark.  Mrs.  Dudley  had 
as  beautiful  a  head  of  red  hair  as  I  have  ever  seen.  She  was  only 
nineteen — was  girlish  and  charming. 

A  niece  of  President  Garfield,  Mrs.  John  Hawkin,  came  to 
Sundance  sometime  in  the  eighties,  I  think  about  1884.  Her  hus- 
band had  a  ranch  several  miles  out  of  town  on  which  they  lived. 
I  met  her  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Trowbridge,  sister  of  Mr.  Gar- 
field, one  winter  at  the  Draper's  when  I  was  boarding  there.  They 
visited  there  several  days.  In  the  following  spring  Mrs.  Hawkin 
died.  I  think  the  pioneer  life  seemed  very  hard  on  her,  and  her 
mother  seemed  not  at  all  pleased  because  her  daughter  had  mar- 
ried a  Wyoming  rancher. 

B.  F.  Fowler,  who  came  to  Crook  County  in  his  early  man- 
hood, I  should  say  about  1884,  to  begin  the  practice  of  law,  later 
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became  Attorney  General  of  Wyoming;  A.  P.  Hanson,  also  a 
pioneer  of  Sundance,  became  United  States  Surveyor  General ; 
W.  S.  Metz,  a  lawyer  in  this  small  town  in  quite  an  early  day, 
was  later  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District;  his  son,  Percy,  a  mere 
infant  when  his  father  practiced  law  there,  is  now  judge  of  the 
Fifth  District ;  J.  L.  Baird,  who  also  was  counted  among  the  old 
timers  in  this  part  of  the  state,  was  not  many  years  ago  state 
treasurer;  Eugene  Hoyt  (can  scarcely  recall  Sundance  when  he 
was  not  there)  was  Register  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  and  the  Joe 
Lytle  spoken  of  earlier  in  this  article,  was  Receiver  of(  the  same. 

Miss  Rose  Harper,  sister  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Fowler,  a  beautiful 
and  attractive  girl,  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Conservatory  of 
Music,  was  probably  one  of  the  most  charming  young  women  who 
ever  graced  a  western  town.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  just 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  she  was  music  teacher  in  the  Cheyenne 
High  School,  but  away  back  in  earlier  days  she  made  her  home 
with  her  sister  in  Sundance. 

Strange  it  may  seem  that  to  this  small  town  thoroughly  west- 
ern in  every  respect  and  off  the  Railroad  should  have*  come  many 
of  education  and  culture  but  it  was  true,  not  only  concerning 
those  mentioned  herein  but  there  were  dozens  of  others  who  have 
found  since  then  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual world  of  other  towns  much  larger  than  Sundance.  "Who 
knows  but  their  experiences  there  may  have  well  fitted  them  for 
a  larger  broader  life. 


The  Beach  Family  Magazine,  Volume  1,  Number  1,  made  its 
appearance  in  January.  This  is  a  new  venture  in  the  magazine 
field  in  Wyoming  and  it  should  be  well  received.  The  publica- 
tion gives  the  genealogy  of  the  Beach  and  Allied  Families  and  is 
intended  to  be  an  aid  to  research  workers  who  desire  to  trace  their 
ancestral  lines.  Mrs,  Beach  is  an  accredited  genealogist.  The 
magazine  is  ably  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Beach  of  Casper. 


NOTICE 

There  are  many  requests  in  the  office  of  the  State  Historian 
for  copies  of  the  Historical  Quarterly  Bulletin  which  was  publish- 
ed from  July,  1923  to  April,  1925,  inclusive,  and  which  has  been 
out  of  print  for  more  than  a  year.  These  requests  come  from  in- 
dividuals and  from  Historical  Societies  who  desire  unbroken  files 
of  our  State's  history.  Any  one  having  any  copies  of  the  Bulletin 
and  not  caring  to  keep  them  will  confer  a  favor  by  mailing  them 
to  State  Historian,  Room  305,  State  Capitol,  Cheyenne. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JOHN  DWIGHT 
WOODRUFF 

Even  before  his  birth  it  was  willed  by  Destiny  and  written 
in  the  stars  that  John  Dwight  Woodruff  was  to  be  one  of  the  fine, 
true  instruments  used  in  the  building  of  our  Great  American 
West.  The  pioneering  instinct  was  part  of  his  splendid  inherit- 
ance from  a  long  line  of  sturdy  .ancestors,  In  his  case,  this  in- 
stinct was  early  quickened  to  reality  for  it  was  as  a  small  boy, 
less  than  two  years  old,  that  he  accompanied  his  parents  when 
they  left  their  home  in  New  York  State  and  moved  with  the  ever 
swelling  tide  to  the  land  of  promise  in  Illinois.  Thus  did  en- 
vironment place  its  seal  on  the  will  of  Destiny. 

The  great-great-great-great-great  grandparents  of  John 
Dwight  Woodruff  were  Matthew  Woodruff  and  his  wife  Hannah 
who,  seeking  a  new  continent  to  conquer,  came  to  America  from 
England  before  1640.  By  1640  Matthew  had  settled  as  an  Orig- 
inal Proprietor  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  which  was  to  be- 
come his  permanent  home  as  it  remained  that  of  his  son  Matthew 
Junior  and  of  his  grandson  John.  The  fourth  generation  in  the 
person  of  John  Woodruff  Junior,  began  to  grow  slightly  uneasy 
at  such  a  long  established  residence  and  evinced  this  by  taking 
up  his  abode  in  Milford,  Connecticut.  In  turn  John  Junior's 
son,  Jonah,  located  early  in  life  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
Then  came  the  period  following  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
the  need  of  expansion  and  the  lure  of  the  little  known  territory 
which  formed  the  western  border  of  the  new  states,  called  those 
who  were  strong  to  move  onward.  Philo  Woodruff,  son  of  Jonah, 
with  his  wife  and  family  heard  and  heeded  this  call.  They  left 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  to  pioneer  their  way  through  the  wild- 
erness and  they  eventually  settled  in  the  beautiful  Susquehanna 
Valley  at  the  then  new  town  of  Windsor  in  Broome  County,  New 
York.  Now  Philo  and  his  wife  Lucy  Tuttle  Woodruff  had  a  son 
John  who  was  in  his  early  teens  when  this  westward  trip  was 
made.  This  John  grew  up  in  Windsor  and  was  married  there  on 
April  24th,  1834  to  Miss  Lucinda  Mariah  Dimick  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  had  also  journeyed  to  New  York  State  from 
Connecticut  at  even  an  earlier  date  than  had  John's  parents. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  John  and  Lucinda  Mariah  Woodruff  should 
obey  when  the  next  call  came  to  move  toward  the  setting  sun? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of  leaving 
their  home  of  peace  and  plenty  for  the  task  of  building  a  strong- 
er nation?  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1849  that  John  Woodruff 
with  his  wife  and  family  of  five  children  left  Windsor,  New  York. 
Going  to  the  Great  Lakes,  they  journeyed  by  water  to  Waukegan 
and  from  there  made  their  way  by  wagon  to  Bonus  Prairie  in 
Boone  County,  Illinois.  The  youngest  member  of  John  and 
Lucinda 's  family  to  make  this  trek  with  them  was  their  son  John 
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D wight  Woodruff — the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch — then 
not  yet  two  years  old. 

The  big  family  bible,  in  the  hand  writing  of  his  mother,  re- 
cords that  John  Dwight  Woodruff,  son  of  John  and  Lucinda 
Mariah  Dimick  Woodruff,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Broome  County, 
New  York,  on  December  20th,  1847.  Since  it  would  be  impossible 
for  his  recollection  to  hold  any  trace  of  the  pioneering  which  was 
part  of  his  second  year  of  existence,  then  his  earliest  memories 
would  be  those  of  his  Illinois  home  and  of  the  struggles  neces- 
sary to  subdue  an  untamed  prairie  land. 

Now  as  John  Dwight  Woodruff  was  the  last  member  of  the 
family  to  be  born  in  New  York  State,  so  Edward  Day  Woodruff 
was  the  first  child  to  see  the  light  of  day  after  their  arrival  in 
Illinois.  Being  of  a  near  age  these  brothers  played,  chummed, 
grew  up  together  and  were  always  very  close  in  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  affection.  It  is  from  the  one,  my  uncle,  and  the 
younger  who  was  my  father,  and  sometimes  from  the  mutual 
reminiscences  of  the  two  together  that  I  have  obtained  the  facts 
now  set  forth.  The  vivid  realities  of  boyhood  days  were  un- 
dimmed  by  later  years  of  adventuring  through  life. 

That  the  chinch  came  in  hordes  just  before  harvest  time  and 
destroyed  the  first  two  crops  planted  by  these  new  settlers  was 
of  little  interest  to  young  Dwight  then  not  quite  three  or  four 
years  old.  But  before  many  more  months  life  was  a  fascinating 
round  of  interests  and  activities.  There  was  lye  to  be  made  from 
the  hard  wood  ashes,  used  later  in  making  soap, — and  the  fire  to 
be  kept  under  the  big  soap  kettle  when  it  was  actually  bubbling 
its  allotted  days  in  the  yard.  Of  course  there  was  "bar  soap" 
to  be  used  for  washing  faces, — Kirk's  soap, — but  it  was  hard  to 
obtain  in  those  days.  Sometimes  the  home  made  soap  took  the 
skin  off  along  with  the  dirt.  There  were  candles  to  be  made,  the 
boy 's  part  being  to  double  the  wicks  and  tie  a  -knot  in  one  end  so 
they  couldn't  slip  through  the  points  of  the  moulds, — and  put  a 
small  stick  through  the  loop  at  the  other  end  to  keep  the  wicks  in 
the  center  of  the  candles.  The  hard  job  was  getting  the  candles 
out  of  the  moulds,  after  they  were  made.  And  weren  't  they  liv- 
ing in  a  wonderful  age  when  the  first  "fluid  lamps"  came  into 
existence  and  made  it  possible  for  father, —  (who  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tailor  in  his  youth), — and  mother  to  sew  at  night 
on  the  many  garments  needful  to  clothe  their  brood.  Following 
the  lamp,  the  household  acquired  a  sewing  machine,  that  most 
marvelous  invention  of  the  times,  and  what  a  saving  of  labor  it 
meant  in  those  days  when  everything  was  made  by  hand.  In 
fact  nearly  all  things  used  by  the  pioneering  folk  had  to  be  made 
by  themselves  and  labor  was*  paid  for  in  home  produce.  There 
was  very  little  money  in  circulation.  In  winter  there  was  school 
in  the  red  school  house  and  spelling  bees  and  bob  sleigh  rides  and 
singing  school.     In  summer  there  was  work  to  do  helping  the 
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hired  man,  Elisha  Strong,  wild  strawberries  to  be  gathered  down 
by  the  stream,  occasional  fishing  to  be  attended  to,  nuts  to  be 
gathered  after  the  early  frosts  and  John  Dwight 's  especial  job 
was  tending  a  herd  of  cows  through  the  lazy  prairie  summer 
days, — embryo  cattleman.  John  D wight  and  his  brother  Edward 
Day  each  had  a  miniature  farm.  They  used  fire  bush  for  their 
logs  and  with  it  build  wormwood  fences,  cabins,  barns,  wells  and 
well  sweeps,  everything  they  could  think  of  and  Dwight  who  was 
very  ingenious  with  tools,  made  wagons  absolutely  complete  in 
every  detail,  to  add  to  their  equipment.  With  each  added  year 
came  added  duties.  There  was  the  fall  harvesting  to  be  attempted 
where  they  could  make  two  dollars  a  day  if  they  were  able  to 
follow  the  pace  set  by  the  leader.  The  daily  mail  wagon  must  be 
driven  from  Bonus  to  Belvidere  and  return,  for  their  father  now 
held  the  contract  to  carry  the  government  mail.  He  also  had  an 
agreement  by  which  he  distributed  milk  for  certain  farmers.  He 
was  proprietor  of  a  thriving  general  mercantile  store.  All  this, 
plus  the  farm,  provided  ample  work  for  everyone. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  The  oldest  son  of  the 
household  had  died  in  1858.  The  second  eldest  boy  promptly 
marched  away  to  aid  the  Union  Cause.  This  left  John  Dwight 
and  Edward  Day  with  their  father  to  shoulder  all  the  work  at 
home,  a  small  but  useful  rear  guard.  Feeling  ran  high.  From 
the  vivid  descriptions  that  have  been  given  me  I  can  visualize 
the  gatherings  of  the  friends  and  neighbors,  the  discussions  of 
the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  the  excitement  of  escorting  a  rebel 
from  the  vicinity,  and  I  hear  the  campaign  songs  that  were  sung. 
No  wonder  the  tenets  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Republicanism 
were  burned  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  both  boys 
that  they  were  to  be  ever  after  an  inseparable  part  of  their  lives. 
John  Dwight  tried  three  times  to  enlist.  Finally  the  recruiting 
officer  told  him  if  he  didn't  go  home,  stay  home  and  stop  being 
such  a  nuisance,  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  him  out  on  his 
head  and  to  notify  his  father  in  the  bargain. 

In  1865,  following  the  close  of  the  war,  John  Dwight  de- 
veloped a  persistent  bad  cough  and  general  symptoms  of  ill 
health.  That  same  summer  a  neighbor  by  name  of  Gardner, 
came  home  from  the  west  where  he  had  been  hauling  freight  in 
Colorado.  He  said  there  was  big  money  to  be  made  in  that  busi- 
ness. He  intended  taking  two  or  three  teams,  loading  them  with 
merchandise,  and  driving  back  west  with  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. He  persuaded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  that  such  a  trip 
and  a  new  climate  would  make  their  son  Dwight  strong  and 
healthy.  Consequently  they  finally  consented  to  his  making  the 
journey.  To  be  sure,  it  meant  an  end  of  schooling  but  health  was 
the  first  consideration.  This  impending  separation  wasi  hard  for 
the  two  brothers  who  had  romped  and  worked  together  always. 
To  one  was  the  disappointment  of  being  left  behind.    To  the  oth-- 
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er  was  both  the  sadness  of  leaving  home  and  the  thrill  of  beckon- 
ing adventure.  It  was  decided  that  they  were  to  leave  the  follow- 
ing' year  and  that  Dwight  would  drive  one  of  Gardner's  teams 
for  him.  It  was  also  decided  that  Dwight 's  older  brother  Dorr 
was  to  accompany  the  party  driving  his  own  team.  (Dorr  had 
been  released  from  Andersonville  Prison  at  the  termination  of 
the  war.)  Their  destination  was  Longmont,  Colorado.  Thus  in 
the  early  spring  of  1866  while  John  Dwight  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  started  on  his  journey  to  the  great  West, — the  west 
which  ever  after  was  to  be  his  beloved  home.  He  faced  this  new 
land  practically  alone  for  his  brother  Dorr,  feeling  the  effects  of 
his  war  wounds  and  of  his  long  confinement  at  Andersonville, 
had  sold  out  to  Mr.  Gardner  at  Council  Bluffs  and  returned  to 
Illinois.  It  was  on  July  4th,  1866  that  John  Dwight  Woodruff 
arrived  at  Longmont,  Colorado.  His  cough  had  disappeared  and 
never  again  was  he  to  be  troubled  by  even  the  shadow  of  ill 
health. 

Soon  after  camping  in  Colorado  it  became  necessary  for 
Dwight  to  find  something  to  do.  Mr.  Gardner  was  staying  bare- 
ly long  enough  to  dispose  of  his  supplies  and  merchandise.  The 
first  work  he  found  was  on  the  ranch  of  a  man  named  Titus  who 
had  a  big  place  at  that  time, — but  a  bad  reputation  as  to  pay — 
1 '  He  always  skinned  out  of  paying  his  men,  through  some  hook  or 
crook,  if  he  possibly  could."  It  was  a  summer  of  hard  work. 
When  fall  came  John  Dwight  hadn  't  received  a  cent  of  his  wages 
and  he  simply  had  to  have  his  money  to  carry  him  through  the 
winter.  He  tried  to  get  it  several  times, — but  it  wasn't  any  use. 
Finally  one  day  the  cook  told  Dwight  that  the  "boss"  had  gone 
to  town  and  was  expected  to  bring  some  money  back  with  him, 
but  he  felt  sure  no  one  would  ever  see  a  cent  of  it — unless  they 
"knocked  Titus  down  and  took  it  away  from  him."  Dwight  was 
desperately  in  need  of  his  pay,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  he  was 
going  to  get  it,  He  saddled  his  horse,  rode  to  a  spot  which  he 
knew  Titus  would  have  to  pass  on  his  way  home  and  waited  there 
all  afternoon  behind  a  clump  of  bushes.  Towards  evening,  just 
as  Titus  reached  the  place  where  Dwight  was  hidden, — Dwight 
stepped  out  and  invited  him  to  put  up  his  hands.  Titus  didn't 
lose  any  time  doing  as  he  was  told  by  the"  sober  faced  young  fel- 
low who  had  the  drop  on  him,  but  he  said : 

"Well,  Woodruff,  you're  starting  in  on  this  sort  of  thing 
rather  early  in  the  game,  aren  't  you  ? ' ' 

Dwight  replied  to  the  effect  that  that  was  his  own  personal 
responsibility  and  added: 

"Now  I  know  and  you  know  just  how  much  you  owe  me, — 
and  I  know  how  much  money  you  have  with  you.  You're  going  to 
take  the  amount  you  owe  me  and  put  it  on  this  flat  rock — right 
here  where  I  can  see  you.    I  don 't  want  a  cent  more  than  is  com- 
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ing  to  me.  When  you've  done  that,  you  can  take  your  horse  and 
go — and  we'll  call  it  quits." 

This  Titus  was  compelled  to  do,  but  he  asked  Dwight  never 
to  tell  any  of  the  fellows  what  had  happened.  He  didn't  want 
it  said  that  he  had  been  held  up  by  a  young  tenderfoot  for  wages 
he  hadn't  paid.  Of  course,  he  could  deny  it,  but  he  never  would 
have  heard  the  last  of  it,  D wight  pocketed  his  money,  promised 
not  to  say  anything  about  it, — said  that  they'd  call  it  square. 
Titus  said  to  show  he  was  ashamed  of  his  actions,  he  would  like 
Dwight  to  continue  to  work  for  him,  but  Dwight  refused,  so  Titus 
started  for  his  ranch  as  hard  as  he  could  go  and  Dwight  rode  over 
to  the  settlement.  It  was  many  years  before  he  mentioned  this 
incident  to  anyone,  many  years  before  he  even  told  it  to  his 
brother.  Doesn't  this  dramtic  little  episode  prove  that  the  boy 
so  recently  from  Illinois  was  already  a  man  of  the  West,  resource- 
ful, resolute,  brave,  taking  the  best  weapon  to  see  justice  fulfilled 
but  not  abusing  its  use,  above  all,  square  and  honest  with  himself 
as  with  every  one  else. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  where  his  wanderings  took  him  be- 
tween the  time  he  left  the  employment  of  Titus  in  Colorado  in 
the  fall  of  1866,  and  the  spring  of  1867  when  he  was  at  Ft.  Lara- 
mie in  Wyoming.  It  is  very  evident  that  1866  saw  him  on  Wyo- 
ming soil.  Certain  it  is  that  in  that  period  he  rapidly  developed 
into  an  expert  mountaineer,  hunter  and  trapper, — as  he  was 
later  to*display  his  ability  as  the  finest  of  scouts  and  guides.  His 
own  words  can  best  tell  this  chapter,  as  well  as  glimpse  his  senti- 
ments towards  his  chosen  State.  I  quote  in  full  the  address  de- 
livered by  him  at  the  Pioneer  Reunion  held  at  the  State  Fair  of 
Wyoming  in  September,  1921 :  "For  the  reason  that  I  am  a  very 
indifferent  speaker,  and  for  fear  that  I  might  become  embarrassed 
and  not  be  able  to  say  anything  at  all,  I  have  written  down  what 
I  want  to  say.  I  envy  the  man  or  woman  who  can  stand  up  be- 
fore an  audience,  look  around  and  say,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
and  then  open  their  mouths  and  have  the  words  come  out  as 
smoothly  as  warm  molasses  out  af  a  cracked  jug. 

' '  I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  ten  minute  talk  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  Wyoming.  I  believe  I  know  as  much  about 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  Wyoming  as  anyone,  still  to  get 
it  into  words  and  sentences,  to  make  an  intelligent  talk,  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter, — so  have  made  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a  reminis- 
cence which  is  easier  for  me. 

"About  three  or  four  years  before  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  came  west, 
another  boy  and  I  in  our  wanderings  came  to  Crow  Creek  and 
camped  about  three  miles  below  where  Cheyenne  now  stands. 
We  each  had  a  saddle  and  pack  pony  and  each  a  Hawkins  muzzle 
loading  rifle,  some  powder  and  lead.  We  had  some  flour,  soda 
and  salt  and  a  sour  dough,  pot.  We  lived  mostly  on  wild  meat 
and  by  a  miracle  escaped  the  Indians.    Most  people  speak  of  Wyo- 
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ming  as  being  a  wilderness  at  that  time.  It  did  not  seem  so  to 
me  then  nor  does  it  seem  so  now  as  I  look  back.  To  me  it  was  al- 
ways a  land  of  many  attractions.  Its  sagebrush  plains,  its  grassy 
hills  and  valleys  and  most  majestic  mountains  were  always  beau- 
tiful to  me  and  I  never  got  tired  of  looking;  at  them.  And  when 
I  ask  my  Great  Spirit  to  take  care  of  me,  when  I  am  through 
with  this  world,  I  do  not  ask  for  the  pearly  gates  or  golden  streets, 
nor  for  harps,  haloes,  wings  or  white  robes.  Such  a  jew  layout 
doesn  't  appeal  to  me  in  the  least.  But  I  ask  Him  for  a  good  camp- 
ing place  in  a  beautiful  valley  like  one  of  those  in  Wyoming, 
where  I  might  stay  through  all  eternity.  I  would  want  it  just 
as  it  was  in  the  early  days  before  the  advent  of  the  fanatic,  when 
there  were  sometimes  courts  of  justice,  but  no  court  of  law,  no 
preachers  with  their  petty  quarrels  over  creeds,  no  prohibition, 
no  income  tax  with  its  unsolveable  riddles,  no  locks  or  bolts.  The 
old  time  mountaineer  did  not  require  any  of  those  things.  Facts 
counted  far  more  to  him  than  did  fables  or  myths  or  isms  and 
right  and  justice  without  forms  of  quibbles  was  his  religion.  He 
did  not  take  much  stock  in  faith.  He  was  willing  to  go  from  this 
life  on  his  record  asking  only  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  and  not  pro- 
fessing to  know  where  he  was  going,  any  more  than  from  whence 

he  came. 

* 

' '  Wyoming  or  Dacotah,  as  it  then  was,  was  the  home  of  the 
buffalo,  the  wolf  and  other  wild  animals  and  some  roving  tribes 
of  extremely  hostile  Indians,  In  all  of  this  part  of  Wyoming 
except  a  small  section  at  Fort  Bridger  and  aside  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie, there  was  no  white  settlement  and  there  were  no  white  peo- 
ple living.  Now  as  I  travel  over  it  and  try  to  find  some  of  my  old 
camping  places  on  lower  Wind  River,  Clark's  Fork,  Stinking 
Water  or  the  Yellowstone,  I  am  lost  and  bewildered, — and  when 
I  stop  to  think  that  all  of  this  change  took  place  in  one  short  life 
time  it  seems  almost  inconceivable.  Where  there  was  a  trail,  now 
there  is  a  graded  highway,  and  we  have  traded  the  sore  nosed, 
white  eyed  cayuse  for  an  automobile.  Where  we  once  camped 
with  our  buffalo  robe  and  sour  dough  pot,  there  now  stands  a 
magnificent  hotel  surrounded  by  a  city  or  village  with  all  the 
luxuries  that  a  railroad  brings.  And  the  wealth  of  farms  and 
people  and  school  houses, — we  have  seen  it  all  come.  First  the 
Trapper,  prospector  and  scout, — then  the  boom  cattle  days  with 
its  picturesque  characters, — the  stage  coach  and  road  ranch  with 
its  flies,  bedbugs  and  greasy  cook.  Then  came  the  sheepherder 
and  his  dog  with  days  and  months  of  solitude  and  the  criticisms 
of  those  who  did  not  understand  why  he  blew  his  earning  on  wine, 
women  and  song.  Then  the  derrick  and  drill  which  have  brought 
untold  wealth  to  Wyoming  and  its  people,  and  civilization  with 
all  its  complications  and  perplexities — including  the  dry  farmer 
whose  only  visible  means  of  support  seems  to  be  an  over  supply 
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of  faith  and  hope  and  occasionally  a  damage  suit.  I  would  like 
to  live  twenty-five  or,  thirty  years  more1  just  to  see  how  he  comes 
out. 

"Every  change  brought  its  griefs,  sorrows  and  burdens,  as 
well  as  its  joys  and  pleasures  and  now  as  I  look  back  at  it,  know- 
ing full  well  that  I  am  on  the  down  grade  and  close  to  the  jump- 
ing off  place,  I  realize  that  it  has  been  a  most  glorious  life,  one 
that  can  never  be  duplicated, — and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  it. 

"The  growth  and  development  of  Wyoming  in  so  short  a 
time  has  been  marvelous,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the  next  fifty 
years  will  show  as  well  or  better  than  the  past  fifty  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  grow  and  expand  until  it  will  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  best  states  in  the  Union.  It  is  true  that  just  now  we  are 
passing  through  a  time  of  serious  depression  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  that  is  only  an  incident  and  is  temporary  and 
when  the  sun  of  prosperity  shines  again,  Wyoming  will  be  among 
the  first  of  the  states  to  recover. 

' '  I  love  Wyoming.  I  like  its  sagebrush  and  sand,  its  cactus, 
horned  toads  and  ticks  as  well  as  its  hills,  valleys,  mountains  and 
streams,  and  its  glowing  sunshine.  I  like  it  because  it  is  hard, 
rough  and  unyielding  and  because  one  must  make  a  fight  to  gain 
its  favors  and  because  one  can  appreciate  the  good  things  of 
Wyoming  so  much  better  after  the  struggle  of  conquest,  than  as 
though  they  came  without  effort.  It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  state 
and  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  allowed  to  spend  my  life  in  it 
and  when  I  pass  to  my  happy  hunting  ground,  I  will  be  proud  to 
register  as  from  Wyoming. ' ' 

As  has  already  been  noted,  John  Dwight  Woodruff  was  first 
a  hunter  and  trapper,  an  all  round  mountaineer  who  not  only 
knew  the  country  far  and  wide  but  also  thoroughly  knew  its 
moods.  He  knew  Ft.  Laramie,  Ft.  Bridger,  Ft.  Brown  (later  Lan- 
der) and  Ft,  Stambaugh  in  the  South  Pass  region  in  some  of  their 
earliest  and  wildest  days,  He  saw  the  time  of  the  pony  express, 
the  stage  coach  and  its  road  ranches.  He  prospected, — and  dur- 
ing the  Indian  troubles  he  became  a  scout,  guide  and  Indian  fight- 
er. 

Coutant's  History  of  Wyoming, — Vol.  1,  page  670, — says, 
"Among  the  first  to  investigate  the  reported  gold  fields  at  South 
Pass  in  1867  was  J.  D.  Woodruff.  He  was  at  that  time  engaged 
as  hunter  at  Ft.  Laramie,  and  being  invited  to  go  with  some  par- 
ties to  the  new  gold  camp,  accepted  the  invitation.  He  did  not 
remain  long  nor  did  he  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
critically,  yet  he  saw  enough  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the  camp 
a  year  or  two  later,  when  he  became  a  permanent  resident  of 
what  is  now  Fremont  County.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  prom- 
inent in  business  and  public  affairs  and  the  promoter  of  many 
of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  that  part  of  the  state.     His 
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life  work  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming,  the  State,  the  County  of  Fremont  and 
the  City  of  Lander  where  he  has  resided  for  many  years.  He  is 
by  nature  a  pioneer  and  a  builder  and  what  he  has  accomplished 
will  be  told  in  the  history  of  Fremont  County  and  in  the  record 
of  State  Legislation." 

It  is  said  that  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  white  man 
to  discover  Wind  River  Canyon, — through  which  the  Burlington 
Railroad  and  the  Yellowstone  Highway  have  since  been  built, — 
while  prospecting  in  what  is  now  known  as  Copper  Mountain.  I 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  this  is  true  or  not, 

The  story  J.  D.  Woodruff  tells,  of  himself  and  three  com- 
panions taking  refuge  from  the  Indians  in  a  Buffalo  wallow  and 
after  three  days  of  fighting  being  saved  only  by  the  appearance 
of  a  second  Indian  war  party  which  did  not  know  of  the  whites' 
existence  but  which  frightened  the  first  bunch  of  Indians  away, — 
the  two  bands  of  Indians  being  of  different  tribes  and  at  war  with 
each  other  at  that  particular  time, — is  a  true  incident  in  his  life. 

My  father,  Dr.  Edward  Day  Woodruff,  told  me  that  the 
"Indians  were  afraid  of  Dwight,  he  was  so  fearless  and  daring, 
so  resourceful  and  his  coolness  carried  him  through  so  many  tight 
places.  One  time  the  Indians  ran  off  a  bunch  of  horses  and 
among  them  was  Dwight 's  favorite  pony.  Next  morning  the  men 
started  after  them.  They  hadn  't  gone  far  when  they  saw  several 
of  the  horses  grazing  on  the  top  of  a  steep  little  hill.  The  only 
way  to  reach  the  top  of  that  hill  was  through  a  narrow  draw  run- 
ning up  its  side.  Dwight  said  he  saw  his  pony  up  there  and  he 
was  going  up  and  get  it.  The  others  tried  to  stop  him  but  he 
wouldn  't  be  stopped  He  said  the  Indians  were  too  busy  getting 
the  main  bunch  of  horses  to  safety,  to  be  hanging  around  these 
few  that  had  gotten  away  from  them.  So  he  started  up  the  can- 
yon,— and  everything  looked  as  peaceful  and  quiet  as  could  be, — 
until  he  was  about  half  way  up.  Then  the  bullets  began  to  fly 
from  behind  the  stones  and  bushes.  The  Indians  had  used  the 
horses  to  entice  the  men  into  the  draw.  Dwight  whirled  his  pony 
and  flew  down  the  canyon.  He  expected  to  be  shot  or  have  his 
horse  stumble  on  the  rocks  at  any  minute,  but  he  got  out  with  a 
whole  skin, — and  Dr.  Maghee  who  told  me  the  story,  said  that 
just  for  curiosity  he  took  Dwight 's  wrist  and  counted  his  pulse. 
He  thought  it  had  been  a  close  enough  shave  to  make  Dwight  ex- 
cited for  once, — but  it  hadn't.  The  pulse  was  perfectly  normal, 
72  beats  to  the  minute.  After  that  the  Indians  thought  it  was 
no  use  to  fire  at  Dwight.  They  said  he  made  good  medicine, — 
they  would  point  straight  at  him,  and  he  would  make  the  bullets 
go  'round  so  they  never  hit  him. ' ' 

Another  "close  shave"  which  proved  that  the  fates  were 
watching  over  the  destiny  of  J.  D.  Woodruff  occurred  in  those 
early  times  when  he  was  out  trapping  wolves,  and  was  by  him- 
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self.  One  day  while  away  from  his  camp,  the  Indians  found  it 
and  though  it  was  only  the  small  camp  of  a  lone  hunter,  they  de- 
stroyed and  burned  it.  Seeing  the  smoke  and  knowing  at  once 
that  something  was  wrong,  he  cautiously  scouted  around  until  he 
ascertained  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  he  realized  that  he  would 
"have  to  make  a  lively  get-a-way"  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  scalp 
lock.  The  thick  underbrush,  allowed  him  to  reach  the  Big  Horn 
River  safely.  Here  he  laid  under  the  bank  for  eleven  days  while 
the  Indians  searched  the  entire  vicinity  for  him.  By  good  for- 
tune he  had  a  line  in  his  pocket,  so  he  caught  cat  fish  and  ate 
them  raw.  In  telling  me  this  incident,  J.  D.  Woodruff  finished 
with  these  sentiments, — "and  since  then,  somehow,  I  never  have 
cared  much  for  fish  of  any  kind.  Last  summer  up  in  the  same 
locality,  a  gentleman  was  stalled  for  a  few  days  until  new  parts 
arrived  for  his  broken  down  car.  He  was  cussing  his  luck  and 
the  fact  that  his  cuffs  were  dirty  and  he  hadn  't  had  a  clean  shirt 
for  two  days,  till  I  was  disgusted  and  I  told  him  he  didn't  have 
anything  to  be  peevish  about.  That  if  he  had  to  lay  under  the 
river  bank  and  eat  raw  fish  for  eleven  days  he  might  cuss,  but 
under  the  circumstances  he  was  in  luck. ' ' 

On  the  other  hand  J.  D.  Woodruff  and  Chief  Washakie,  that 
grand  old  chief  of  the  Shoshone  tribe,  were  firm,  true  friends  for 
many,  many  years.  They  hunted  together,  lived  together,  philos- 
ophized together,  and  held  each  other  in  the  highest  regard,  as 
big  strong  men  ever  do  when  they  recognize  the  "worth  of  their 
brotherhood  and  find  in  each  other  honor,  affection  and  under- 
standing. 

To  describe  the  life  of  J.  D.  Woodruff  during  these  stirring 
frontier  days  is  impossible.  It  was  too  varied,  too  vivid,  and  I 
have  but  fragments  of  the  whole  to  sketch  from.  The  following 
adventure  is  but  one  more  bit  of  a  very  interesting  whole.  How- 
ever it  is  a  story  that  will  not  be  found  in  official  records :  One 
time  there  were  fourteen  fellows,  J.  D.  Woodruff  among  them, 
started  out  from  Ft.  Brown  (Lander).  They  were  going  into 
the  mountains  to  spend  a  season  hunting  and  trapping.  Only 
four  of  them  returned  from  this  excursion.  The  Indians  killed 
the  rest.  The  following  winter  these  four  decided  to  hunt 
wolves,  there  being  a  big  bounty  on  the  pelts.  But  the  night  be- 
fore they  were  ready  to  leave  town,  J.  D.  Woodruff  had  a  very 
peculiar  dream  in  which  his  mother  asked  him  as  a  special  plea 
from  her,  not  to  go  on  this  expedition.  When  he  got  to  thinking 
about  it  next  morning,  he  determined  to  obey  this  request.  He 
told  the  boys  about  the  dream  and  he  said,  "You  know  that  I 
don 't  believe  in  such  things — never  have  paid  much  attention  to 
them — but  I  just  guess  I  won 't  go  with  you  fellows  this  time. ' '  Not 
one  of  that  hunting  party  came  back.  Of  the  original  fourteen 
J.  D.  Woodruff  was  the  only  one  the  Indians  didn't  get.  Next 
spring  he  went  out  after  the  Indians,  as  Sheridan's  guide.     In 
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scouting  around  he  came  across  the  body  of  Bob  Anderson.  Now 
Bob  Anderson  was  one  of  the  fourteen  who  had  been  his  partic- 
ular friend.  He  didn't  like  to  leave  the  body  there  so  he  went 
to  Sheridan  and  asked  for  half  an  hour's  time  and  some  men  to 
help  bury  Anderson.  Sheridan's  reply  was,  "No  sir, — we  can't 
stop  to  bury  dead  men."  That  made  J.  D.  Woodruff  mad  and 
he  came  back  with,  ' '  Well,  you  and  your  damned  army  can  go  to 
hell.  I'm  going  to  see  that  the  best  comrade  I  ever  had  gets  a 
decent  burial."  Sheridan  needed  the  good  services  of  his  guide 
and  he  knew  he  did,  furthermore  he  realized  that  the  situation 
was  not  one  to  warrant  his  first  hasty  decision.  He  halted,  or- 
dered out  some  men  and  did  everything  he  could  to  help  in  the 
burial  of  Anderson. 

(Note — This  Bob  Anderson  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Ben 
Anderson  who  later  was  a  friend  and  business  associate  of  J.  D. 
Woodruff's,     They  are  two  separate  Andersons.) 

J.  D.  Woodruff  was  a  Government  scout  for  a  number  of 
years  during  the  period  of  Indian  warfare.  I  think  he  was  in 
the  Bates  Battle  with  the  Arapahoes  on  July  4,  1874.  I  know 
that  he  was  guide  for  Sheridan's  Military  Expedition  from  Ft, 
Washakie  to  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Also  that  he  guided  Capt, 
Mix's  Military  Expedition  from  Ft,  Washakie  to  Ft.  Custer.  The 
Government  military  records. and  the  records  at  Ft,  Washakie 
should  hold  full  details  on  this  phase  of  J.  D.  Woodruff's  activi- 
ties. He  was  on  various  scouting  trips  when  Jim  Bridger  was 
likewise  a  member  of  the  company,  and  has  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  Bridger 's  natural  gifts  as  a  guide.  He  was  with  a 
Government  outfit  when  Sargeant  Addick  or  (Addix),  a  soldier 
who  had  been  lost,  brought  into  their  camp  on  the  Badwater, — 
where  Lost  Cabin  now  is, — a  pocket  full  of  exceedingly  rich  gold 
quartz  or  nuggets  from  some  source  which  no  one  since  has  ever 
been  able  to  locate.  Later  J.  D.  Woodruff  and  a  friend  and  com- 
panion named  Jimmy  Lysite  went  back  to  look  for  the  source  of 
the  gold.  The  Indians  killed  and  scalped  Lysite  on  the  creek 
now  bearing  that  name  but  J.  D.  Woodruff  got  safely  away. 
(Jimmy  Lysite  was  one  of  the  men  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the 
Indians  in  a  Buffalo  wallow,  along  with  J.  D.  Woodruff,  some 
years  earlier.  Also  it  was  the  lure  of  the  hidden  gold  that  on 
another  occasion  sent  Woodruff  with  Judge  Kirkendall  in  a  gold 
seeking  expedition  as  far  north  as  the  Greybull  River) .  He  took 
part  in  several  military  expeditions  against  the  Sioux  Indians 
and  by  his  participation  in  the  quelling  of  the  Indian  outbursts 
and  troubles,  is  entitled  to  be  counted  prominently  among  those 
trail  breakers  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  the  per- 
manent settlers. 

John  Dwight  Woodruff  and  Eugene  Topping  at  a  very  early 
date  entered  and  thoroughly  explored  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
Geyser  Basin,  then  little  known.    Eugene  Topping  described  this 
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trip  in  a.  book  he  wrote  called  ' '  Chronicles  of  The  Yellowstone ' ' 
published  in  1885.  In  1870  J.  D.  Woodruff  was  with  the  Wash- 
burn party  which  entered  the  Yellowstone.  Coutant's  History 
of  Wyoming,  page  295,  says,  "This  party,  (.called  the  Yellow- 
stone Expedition),  was  headed  by  Surveyor  General  of  Montana, 
Henry  D.  Washburn,  accompanied  by  Hon.  N.  P.  Langford,  Cor- 
nelius Hedges,  Walter  Trumbull,  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  T.  C.  Everts, 
Benj.  Stickney,  Warren  C.  Gillette  and  Jacob  Smith  all  leading 
citizens  of  Montana,  It  will  be  observed  that  the  U.  S.  had  not 
up  to  the  last  date  spoken  of  (1870)  succeeded  in  sending  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  park.  The  gentlemen  above  referred  to,  like 
those  who  went  to  the  park  in  1869,  were  unable  to  procure  an 
escort  of  U.  S.  troops,  and  yet  63  years  had  elapsed  since  John 
Colter  had  penetrated  and  made  known  the  wonderland  of  Amer- 
ica. "  J.  D.  Woodruff  was  one  of  the  guides  for  this  Washburn 
party. 

That  all  during  these  years  the  keen  perception  of  J.  D. 
Woodruff  was  visioning  the  future  possibilities  of  his  beloved 
Wyoming  is  evidenced  by  his  actions  at  the  close  of  the  Indian 
wars.  He  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  busi- 
ness. As  his  headquarters  he  selected  a  site  on  Owl  Creek  (close 
to  where  it  flows  from  the  mountains)  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin, 
and  150  miles  north  of  Ft.  Washakie.  Here  near  the  head  of 
Owl  Creek,  his  nearest  neighbor  150  miles  away,  J.  D.  Woodruff 
built  a  lob  cabin  for  himself.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  in  the 
Basin  country,  and  this  his  home  was  the  first  white  man 's  cabin 
in  what  is  now  Big  Horn  County.  This  cabin  still  stands  on  what 
at  present  is  the  Embar  ranch  and  is  the  property  of  Col.  Jay  L. 
Torrey.  It  is  a  one  room  log  house  and  originally  the  floor  was  dirt 
covered  with  buffalo  bull  hides  which  are  about  two  inches  thick 
and  so  made  a  tough  warm  covering  on  which  to  walk.  Not  only 
was  J.  D.  Woodruff  the  first  white  settler  in  this  wide  expanse  of 
wild  territory, — not  only  was  his  cabin  the  first  home  to  make 
a  permanent  stand  in  this  section  of  Wyoming,  but  the  first  herd 
of  cattle, —  (the  beginning  of  the  cattle  industry) — ,  was  taken 
into  that  Basin  Country  by  Mr.  Woodruff.  All  supplies  for  this 
ranch  had  to  be  brought  from  the  nearest  white  settlement  at  Ft. 
Washakie  some  150  miles  away. 

Of  course  the  Indian  wars  were  over  but  it  was  necessary 
even  then  to  keep  one's  eyes  open  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians. They  didn't  have  any  objection  to  shooting  a  white  man 
if  he  wasn't  looking  and  no  one  else  was  around.  They  used  to 
come  and  ask  for  sugar  and  coffee.  Just  to  avoid  having  hard 
feelings  J.  D.  Woodruff  usually  gave  it  to  them,  but  one  day  he 
refused  to  "pony  up"  to  a  couple  of  husky  old  bucks  and  they 
acted  pretty  nasty  and  threatening  about  it.  Being  too  far  from 
civilization  to  care  for  their  company  and  being  tired  of  their  con- 
tinual begging,  J.  D.  Woodruff  squared  around  until  he  was  in 
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the  right  position,  then  he  grabbed  up  a  good  thick  club,  belted 
one  of  the  old  fellows  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  knocked  him 
out  cold.  He  expected  the  second  buck  to  be  right  after  him,  and 
was  ready  for  it, — but  no  sir, — the  old  fellow,  he  simply  doubled 
up  with  laughter,  laughed  till  he  had  to  hold  his  sides.  Then  he  'd 
look  at  his  friend  stretched  out  on  the  ground  and  he'd  laugh 
some  more, — evidently  thought  it  an  especially  good  joke  of  some 
sort,  After  a  while  when  the  first  Injun  came  to, — they  ' '  mosied 
away  sort  of  casual  like ' '  and  none  of  the  Indians  ever  bothered 
the  ranch  much  after  that. 

The  Bare  Story  written  by  J.  D.  Woodruff  himself  is  a  true 
incident  of  the  early  Owl  Creek  days  and  pictures  not  only  the 
country  but  gives  in  his  own  words  his  sentiments  toward  the 
spot  he  selected  from  all  the  miles  and  miles  of  virgin  territory 
to  make  his  home,  and  his  happiness  there  though  so  far  away 
from  contact  with  those  of  his  own  race. 

At  one  time  in  the  early  days  of  this,  cattle  business,  J.  D. 
Woodruff  and  a  friend  named  Ben  Anderson  pooled  their  hard 
earned  savings  in  order  to  buy  cattle  in  partnership.  When  they 
had  accumulated  what  they  considered  a  sufficient  amount  Ben 
Anderson  went  to  Bozeman,  Montana,  to  make  the  purchase.  Not 
wishing  to  carry  the  gold  around  with  him,  Anderson  deposited 
it  in  a  Bozeman  bank  the  day  he  reached  there.  Next  morning 
this  bank  failed, — closed  its  doors,  and  all  the  savings  of  the  two 
men  were  lost. 

J.  D.  Woodruff  was  the  pioneer  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
Wyoming, — which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  wool  states  in  the 
Union.  The  first  flock  of  sheep  to  reach  northwestern  Wyoming, 
was  driven  from  Oregon,  down  over  the  Oregon  Trail  and  across 
Wyoming  to  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation — (in  what  is 
now  Fremont  County)  by  J.  D.  Woodruff  in  1876.  For  this 
reason  he  holds  the  honor  of  being  Wyoming's  original  sheep 
man.  There  were  6000  sheep  in  this  flock  and  it  took  five  months 
to  drive  them  from  Oregon  to  the  Wind  River  Reservation.  While 
enjoying  all  the  trip  over  the  Oregon  Trail  had  to  offer,  with  the 
keen  enjoyment  the  great  outdoors  always  afforded  him,  still  it 
required  tireless  vigilance  on  the  part  of  J.  D.  Woodruff  and 
Tom  Hood  (of  Casper)  who  assisted  him,  to  bring  the  flock 
through  with  the  splendid  success  they  did.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Woodruff  secured  from  Chief  Washakie  the  privilege  of  herding 
and  grazing  his  flock  on  the  Reservation,  until  such  time  as  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  leases  for  the  same  privilege  from  the 
Government  at  Washington.  Still  later  this  particular  section 
of  the  Reservation  was  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  Government 
and  thrown  open  to  the  Public  for  settlement  and  so  was  no  long- 
er available  as  pasturage  for  these  flocks.  In  that  connection  I 
quote  the  following  article  which  was  published  in  the  Shoshoni 
Enterprise  in  1921:     "J.  D.  Woodruff  and  J.  M.  Teeters  who 
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comprise  the  Woodruff  Sheep  company,  recently  closed  a  deal  for 
the  purchase  of  what  is  known  as  the  Shorty  or  Henry  Holland 
ranch,  which  is  located  about  one  mile  north  and  east  of  Bargee, 
and  on  what  is  known  as  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reservation. 
The  place  consists  of  440  acres  of  fine  grazing  land  and  the  deal 
included  the  water  right  for  140  acres.  Some  of  the  finest  springs, 
to  be  found  anywhere  are  located  on  this  ranch.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  in  connection  with  this  deal  is  the  fact  that 
this  ranch  was  the  site  of  Mr.  Woodruff's  first  sheep  camp  in 
Wyoming.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  that  line  in  Wyoming  and  when 
he  first  brought  sheep  to  this  part-  of  the  country  he  established 
his  camp  on  the  site  of  this  ranch.  This  was  in  1877,  or  44  years 
ago.  Mr.  Woodruff  lived  and  made  his  headquarters  at  this  camp 
for  three  years  while  looking  after  his  sheep.  As  the  land  was 
included  in  an  Indian  reservation  at  that  time  no  title  could  be 
obtained  to  it,  and  when  it  was  thrown  open  for  settlement  later, 
the  site  of  the  old  camp  was  taken  up  by  other  parties.  Now  after 
a  cycle  of  44  years,  it  has  come  back  into  the  ownership  of  the 
original  settler." 

At  one  time  J.  D.  Woodruff  had  his  brother  Dr.  E.  D.  Wood- 
ruff associated  with  him  in  the  sheep  business  and  this  partner- 
ship was  continued  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

He  served  his  state  in  a  legislative  capacity  three  different 
times.  He  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  first  and  third  State  Legis- 
latures,—  (after  Wyoming  became  a  state  in  1890) — ,  as  Senator 
from  Fremont  County.  In  the  fall  of  1922  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  Legislature,  this  time  as  Representative  for  Fremont  Coun- 
ty. This  last  time  the  election  returns  were  so  overwhelming  as 
to  be  a  personal  tribute  to  J.  D.  Woodruff,  and  to  his  worth  and 
standing  in  his  community.  His  community, — in  the  land  he  had 
grown  to  know  and  to  love  as  a  mountain  wilderness,  where  he 
had  broken  the  trail  that  others  might  follow  in  his  pathway  and 
where  he  had  builded  a  foundation  of  mingled  deeds  and  visions 
that  was  firm  and  fine  beyond  all  telling.  And  it  was  on  this 
foundation  that  he  helped  to  mould  the  future  destinies  of  his 
State  through  his  sound  judgment  and  discretion,  his  fearless  ac- 
tion, and  his  constructive  viewpoint,  in  its  early  legislative  halls. 
Truly  the  election  to  the  Legislature  in  1923,  was  after  all,  but  a 
small  tribute  to  offer  one  wTho  had  done  so  much  for  Wyoming. 

Always  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  from  the 
time  he  first  became  interested  in  that  business,  still  J.  D.  Wood- 
ruff did  not  entirely  confine  himself  to  that  sphere,  and  was  active 
in  every  business  enterprise  that  promised  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  About  1884  he  built  the  first  ferry  across  Wind 
River  just  above  Merritt's  Crossing.  (Merritt's  Crossing  is  near- 
ly a  mile  from  the  Speed  Stagner  Place.)  This  ferry  was  used 
by  the  round  up  and  others,  to  cross  in  high  water, — until  the 
first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Wind  River  by  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior  in  1887.  In  the  spring  of  1886  J.  D.  Woodruff 
sold  this  ferry  to  W.  E.  Ehler. 

One  of  the  first  general  stores  in  Lander,  Fremont  County, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Woodruff  who  erected  a  building  to  house  his 
business.  At  the  present  time  this  building  is  being  used  as  a 
garage.  This  mercantile  venture  was  later  sold.  He  also  built, 
equipped  and  for  several  years  successfully  ran  a  flour  mill  at 
Lander.  All  the  machinery  for  this  flouring  mill  had  to  be 
freighted  in  from  the  nearest  railroad  point  which  was  about 
150  miles  distant.    This  mill  was  also  eventually  sold. 

In  association  with  Jean  Amoretti  and  John  Higgins  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Lander  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company. 

Long  before  oil  was  ever  thought  of  in  that  district,  J.  D. 
Woodruff  and  B.  B.  Brooks  bought  and  developed  the  coal  mines 
at  Big  Muddy  in  the  western  portion  of  Converse  county,  the 
mines  being  just  one  mile  from  Big  Muddy  station  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  about  35  miles  west  of  Douglas.  Here  they 
had  a  complete  town  of  their  own  and  the  mines  were  connected 
by  rail  with  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Railroad.  For  several 
years  J.  D.  Woodruff  lived  at  Big  Muddy  and  as  executive  head 
and  active  manager  of  the  mines  and  their  associated  interests, 
made  them  the  successful  producers  they  were.  This  entire  en- 
terprise was  finally  sold  to  outsiders.  It  is  not  strange  that  hav- 
ing had  the  connection  with  the  development  of  the  coal  industry 
just  mentioned,  plus  his  vivid  interest  in  early  day  gold  mining 
and  his  general  interest  in  the  natural  resources  of  Wyoming, 
that  Mr.  Woodruff  should  be  found  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
whose  faith  was  firm  in  the  progress  of  the  state's  newer  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Several  years  were  spent  in  Mexico  in  the  early  1900  's  where 
an  interest  in  large  tracts  of  timber  had  been  acquired  by  J.  D. 
Woodruff,  B.  B.  Brooks  and  C.  B.  Richardson.  There  was  also 
a  lumber  mill  in  connection  with  the  venture,  but  the  troublesome 
times  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  forced  them  to  sell 
out  and  leave  Mexico. 

John  Dwight  Woodruff  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Doty 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  March  14th,  1883.  Their  romance  began 
in  Wyoming  where  Miss  Doty  was  teaching  school.  She  spent 
the  early  part  of  1883  with  her  fiancee's  brother,  Dr.  E.  D.  Wood- 
ruff and  his  wife  at  their  home  in  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming.  From 
there  she  went  east  and  was  joined  by  John  Dwight  Woodruff  and 
their  marriage  took  place  in  Chicago.  Of  a  kindly,  thoughtful 
and  generous  nature,  with  a  decided  artistic  ability,  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  she  has  left  behind  her  the  memory  of  her 
strong  yet  lovable  personality.  She  passed  away  November  4th, 
1920,  a  victim  of  tuberculosis  which  appeared  and  developed 
rapidly  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  and  against  which  she  fought 
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a  hard  but  losing  battle.  It  was  her  desire  to  be  laid  at  rest  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  beside  her  two  sons  who  had  been  buried  there, — 
and  this  wish  was  fulfilled. 

Three  children  were  born  to  John  Dwight  and  Josephine 
Doty  Woodruff, — all  boys.  In  order  of  their  birth  they  were : 
Dwight  John  born  at  Ft.  Washakie,  Wyoming ;  Fred  Doty  born 
at  Ft,  Washakie ;  and  Charles  Leon  born  at  Lander,  Fremont 
County,  Wyoming.  Fred  Doty  passed  away  when  not  quite  six- 
teen years  of  age  and  Charles  Leon  died  a  short  time  before  his 
twentieth  birthday.  The  loss  of  these  two  sons  was  a  grief  be- 
yond all  telling  to  both  John  Dwight  Woodruff  and  his  wife, — 
a  grief  which  all  their  lives  burdened  a  corner  of  their  hearts 
wherein  their  children  were  enshrined,  though  they  did  not  allow 
it  to  make  gloomy  the  outer  aspect  of  their  days. 

Desiring  to  add  a  girl  to  their  family  of  young  boys,  John 
Dwight  and  Josephine  Doty  Woodruff  adopted  Bessie  Aurelia 
Rice,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Rice  of  Lander,  Wyoming.  They 
took  her  into  their  home  when  she  was  a  very  small  baby,  raised 
her  as  their  own,  loved  her  as  their  own,  and  she  was  known  as 
Bessie  Woodruff.  Though  of  no  blood  relationship  whatsoever, 
though  belonging  to  them  only  through  their  voluntary  actions 
in  taking  her  into  their  family  she  held  as  firm  a  place  in  their 
affections  as  though  a  daughter  born. 

John  Dwight  Woodruff  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Shoshoni, 
Wyoming,  on  Saturday,  June  6th,  1925,  at  2  :55  P.  M.  Death 
was  due  to  the  after  effects  of  influenza,  One  of  his  ears  became 
affected, — the  ear  "that  would  gather  and  break  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  and  mother  would  keep  hot  poultices  on", — and  an  op- 
eration was  necessary  to  save  his  life.  The  operation  on  the  ear 
was  successful  and  though  greatly  weakened  by  this  prolonged 
illness,  his  splendid  vitality  slowly  but  surely  started  him  on  the 
road  to  returning  health  when  an  unexpected  stroke  brought  un- 
consciousness and  within  a  few  hours  John  Dwight  Woodruff 
had  gone  on  the  Great  Adventure  in  search  of  his  Happy  Hunting 
Ground  and  of  his  loved  ones  who  awaited  him  there. 

He  was  laid  at  rest  beside  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  Mountain 
View  Cemetery  at  Ogden,  Utah,  on  June  11th,  1925,  services 
there  being  conducted  by  the  Masonic  Order  as  were  those  which 
were  held  at  Shoshoni,  Wyoming.  John  Dwight  Woodruff  was 
a  Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason  and  had  been  a  member  of  that 
Order  for  a  great  number  of  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  oldest 
son  Dwight  John  Woodruff  with  his  wife  and  two  children, — 
Corina  Claire  and  Clifford  Dwight  Woodruff.  Of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  but  one  survive  him, — an  older  brother  Russell  Dorr 
Woodruff  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Thus  has  passed  from  our  ken  a  man  who  loved  Wyoming 
with  the  same  fine  loyalty  in  which  he  held  his  true  friends ; — a 
man  who  loved  its  great  out  doors  and  solitary  places  and  knew 
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its  moods  by  heart  and  yet  one  who  also  loved  his  fellowmen  and 
found  great  pleasure  in  mingling  with  them.  In  turn  his  keen 
wit  and  philosophy,  his  varied  experiences,  his  whimsical  way  of 
expressing  himself,  his  honesty,  candor  and  farsightedness  made 
his  presence  welcomed  by  all.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  graft  and 
sham,  in  every  form,  above  all  else  and  vigorously  and  uncom- 
promisingly fought  against  them  up  to  the  very  last.  J.  D.  Wood- 
ruff was  one  whose  sturdy  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
whose  courage,  whose  vision  and  whose  deeds  marked  him  a  true 
Pioneer, — a  pioneer  whether  living  in  the  early  years  of  his  life 
as  hunter,  trapper,  scout,  guide  and  Indian  fighter ;  whether  en- 
tering early  manhood  as  a  cattle  and  sheep  man ;  whether  serving 
in  legislative  halls  or  whether  acting  in  later  life  as  a  mature 
business  man  of  sound  judgment  and  experience.  He  was  a  true 
Pioneer  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  which  means  that  he 
was  a  Builder  whose  understanding,  constructive  work,  under  all 
circumstances  and  all  conditions,  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  land 
he  loved.  No  finer  type  of  citizenship  can  be  conceived.  To  the 
memory  of  John  Dwight  Woodruff  the  State  of  Wyoming  should 
ever  bring  its  deep  appreciation  of  his  worth  and  its  keen  grati- 
tude for  his  accomplishments. 

Do  you  remember  that  when  describing  the  peace  and  beauty 
and  plenty  of  the  first  home  he  built  for  himself  on  Owl  Creek, 
John  Dwight  Woodruff  wrote  as  follows :  "0  well,  I  still  dream, 
and  my  earnest  prayer  to  my  Great  Spirit  is  that  when  I  die  I 
may  have  that  old  camping  place  just  as  it  was,  to  endure  through 
all  eternity,  with  all  its  variety  of  sunshine  and  storm,  its  win- 
ter and  summer,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  with  eternal  youth,  and 
all  that  goes  with  it,  and  I  would  promise  and  agree  (with  a 
clothesline  stretched  between  two  of  those  shady  trees,  with  some 
baby  clothes  hanging  on  it,  added)  that  I  would  never  through- 
out all  the  ages  to  come,  through  all  eternity  clear  to  the  end  of 
time,  go  prospecting  very  far  away."  He  has  left  us  to  make 
the  journey  to  his  Happy  Hunting  Ground; — may  it  prove  to  be 
the  land  of  his  dreams. 
Written  February,  1926,  by  Mrs.  Lesley  Day  Woodruff  Riter, 

daughter  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Woodruff  and  niece  of  Hon.  J.  D. 

Woodruff. 


September,  1880.  During  the  evening  I  called  at  the  studio 
of  0.  S.  Goof,  the  Indian  photographer,  and  procured  some  pho- 
tographs of  Sitting  Bull,  Low  Dog,  Crow  King,  Running  Ante- 
lope, Gall  and  other  Indian  Chiefs.  Before  finishing  them  I  sub- 
mitted them  to  Major  Ilges,  and  other  Army  Officers  who  knew 
the  Chiefs  personally.  In  securing  the  one  negative  of  Sitting 
Bull  I  had  to  pay  the  Bull  $100.00  to  get  him  to  sit  for  the  pic- 
ture, and  in  addition  I  had  to  pay  him  a  commission  of  thirty 
cents  on  all  sales. — Coquina. 
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CHARCOAL  PITS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin : 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  John  Hun- 
ton  in  the  Bulletin  of  April  15,  1925,  and  wish  that  this  beloved 
old  timer  could  give  our  members  more  of  his  knowledge  of  Wyo- 
ming territorial  days.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  State  who 
is  able  to  furnish  as  much  reliable  historical  data.  When  John 
Hunton  went  to  Wyoming  in  the  60  's  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  something  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  pio- 
neers did  not  have.  He  always  was  a  keen  observer,  and  was  rec- 
ognized among  army  officers  and  the  citizenry  in  general  as  a  man 
of  superior  parts.  His  long  lifetime  of  unbroken  residence  both 
in  the  old  territory  and  state  also  make  him  particularly  qualified 
to  write  of  early-day  events,  men  and  progress. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  Mr.  Hunton  built  the  first  log  house  on 
La  Prele,  Creek,  not  counting,  of  course,  the  buildings  at  Fort 
Fetterman  which  were  located  at  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  Also 
I  am  sure  he  burned  the  first  pit  of  charcoal  on  that  creek  in 
1874,  unless  perchance,  the  soldiers  made  some  at  an  earlier  date. 
This  Hunton  charcoal  pit  is  very  distinct  in  my  memory  for  the 
reason  that  I  was  assigned  to  watch  it  at  night  with  buckets  of 
mud  prepared  to  patch  up  any  spots  where  the  flames  burst 
through.  I  also  remember  that  some  of  the  men  in  our  camp 
(bullwhackers)  tried  to  make  my  job  as  comfortable  as  possible 
by  telling  me  that  I  would,  standing  in  the  light  of  an  occasional 
blaze  that  burst  out,  be  a  shining  mark  for  a  bullet  or  arrow  from 
a  lurking  Indian;  and  I  frankly  admit  that  I  was  nervous  and 
lost  no  time  in  pasting  up  the  breaks  to  shut  off  the  light. 

Hunton 's  cabin  and  blacksmith  shop  were  just  inside  the 
Fetterman  military  reservation,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hun- 
ton, I  visited  the  site  in  1921,  and  we  were  able  to  locate  it  from 
surrounding  landmarks,  including  a  slight  fall  (or  "riffle")  in 
the  creek. 

Just  recently — after  reading  Mr.  Hunton 's  letter  about  Fort 
Laramie  lime  burning — I  ran  across  some  historical  records  in 
my  possession  that  may  add  interest  to  Mr.  Hunton 's  statement, 
viz. : 

The  first  report  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  Fort  Lar- 
amie was  dated  June  27,  1849,  and  was  signed  by  Major  W.  F. 
Sanderson,  commander  of  the  post.    In  it  he  says : 

' '  The  entire  command,  excepting  eight  men  for  stable  police, 
are  employed  in  cutting  and  hauling  timber,  burning  lime  *  *  * 
cutting  and  making  hay,"  etc.,  etc. 

WILLIAM  FRANCIS  HOOKER, 

New  York,  May  15,  1925. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  JANUARY  1st,  1926  TO  APRIL  1st,  1926 

Gillette,  Mr.  Edward Book,    '-'The    Iron    Trail,"    by    Edward 

Gillette. 

Camp,  Mr.  Chas. Quarterly   of   the    California    Historical 

Society,  Vol.  IV,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  These 
numbers  contain  the  Diaries  and  Rem- 
iniscences  of  Jas.  Clyman,  edited  by 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Camp  says:  " Histor- 
ically, Clyman 's  papers  fill  many  gaps 
in  the  published  records.  First,  the 
expedition  in  1823  and  1824  through 
Great  South  Pass  with  Ashley's  men 
— Jedediah  S.  Smith,  Thomas  Fitz- 
patrick  and  William  L.  Sublette, — 
Clyman 's  accounts,  which  apparently 
have  never  been  referred  to,  are  by 
far  the  best  knowledge  we  have  of 
this  epoch-making  trip." 

Fourt,  Mr.  E.  H. Two  copies  of  magazine  edition  of  The 

Eiverton  Chronicle. 

Fuller,  E.  O. Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

(1889)  conatins  History  of  Wyoming 
written  by  Robt.  Morris. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  Raymond Civics     for     use     in     Wyoming     Public 

Schools  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Hebard. 
Revised  edition  of  History  and  Gov- 
ernment   of    Wyoming   by    Dr.    G.    R. 
Hebard. 

Gereke,  Mr.  A.  J Constitution,  By-Laws,   Rules   of   Order 

and  Scale  of  Prices  of  Wyoming  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No.  184.  Printed  by 
Cheyenne  Daily  Leader,  1890.  Pamph- 
let was  in  fire  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  basement  of 
Old  Opera  House,  Capitol  Avenue, 
property  of  J.  M.  Carey  &  Bro. 

MUSEUM 

Woods,  Eddie   (Loan) Pocketbook,  and  three  cent  piece  (1857) 

carried  through  the  Civil  War  by  his 

father. 

Bullet  which  took  off  Father's  arm  at 

shoulder  during  Sherman's  march  to 

the    sea.      Invitation    to    Basket    Pic 

Nic   a.nd   Cotillion  party.    Date   June 

25,  1859. 
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Meanea,  Mr.  F.  A Large  framed  poster,   "Leading  Firms 

of  Cheyenne,  1872."  This  poster  car- 
ries the  advertisement  of  "Stephen 
Bon,  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 
Boots,  Shoes,  Leather  and  Findings. 
All  kinds  of  Fitted  Boot  and  Gaiter 
Uppers.  Wholesale  and  Eetail,  Six- 
teenth Street. ' '  Joslin  &  Park  were 
dealers  in  "fine  native  gold  jewelry 
of  every  description;"  E.  Nagle, 
Wholesale  and  Eetail  Grocer  and  Com- 
mission merchant  at  Seventeenth 
and  Ferguson;  Gallatin  and  Gallup 
had  a  harness  shop  on  "Seventeenth 
Street  opposite  the  Post  Office,  Post 
Office  box  335;"  George  E.  Thompson 
had  a  Boot  and  Shoe  Shop  "on  Sev- 
enteenth Street  opposite  Col.  Mur- 
rin"  (Murrin's  Saloon,  315  West 
Seventeenth  Street) ;  T.  Dyer  was 
proprietor  of  Dyer's  Hotel  with 
' '  Eestaurant  Attached, ' '  and  was  lo- 
cated on  Eddy  Street  between  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth.  This  same 
poster  lists  Express  offices  in  Wyo- 
ming at  Antelope,  Aspen,  Benton, 
Bryan,  Church  Buttes,  Fort  Casper, 
Fort  Halleck,  Piedmont,  Point  of 
Eocks,  Bawlings,  South  Pass,  St. 
Marys  and  Table  Bock. 
Very  large  Frontier  Poster  showing 
pictures  of  the  1911  Frontier  Show. 
The  illustrations  which  form  an  all- 
around  border  of  this  poster  are  un- 
usually good.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  "Prairie  Eose"  on 
Gin  Fizz,  Charlie  Irwin  lassoing  a 
steer,  Charley  Hirsig  driving  a  buggy, 
and  Jack  Elliott  riding  a  bucking 
broncho.  "Steamboat"  is  standing 
quietly  after  having  unseated  his  rid- 
er who  lies  on  the  ground  where 
Steamboat  has  lodged  him.  These  are 
good  historic  relics  of  the  days  that 
are  past. 

Myers,  Mr.  Ed Six   framed    specimens    of   artistic    sign 

lettering;    one   porcelain   platter   said 
to  be  more  than  100  years  old. 
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Geddes,  Mrs.  F.  H Two  badges  worn  by  former  Judge  Ho- 
mer Merrill.  N.  O.  Exposition  badge, 
date  December  28,  1885;  Inauguration 
of  F.  E.  Warren  April  9,  1889. 

Kennedy,  Judge  T.  Blake Framed  copy  of  New  York  Herald.  Date 

April  15,  1865,  containing  news  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

Gereke,  Mr.  A.  J The   following  photographs:      Ferguson 

Street,  looking  North.  About  1883. 
Freight  Train  "pulling  out  for  the 
Black  Hills,"  Ben  Smalley  on  Wheel 
Horse.  About  1876,  at  19th  and  Eddy 
Streets.  Cheyenne  Club  House.  About 
1880.  Sixteenth  Street  looking  West. 
About  1874.  Court  House  and  Jail, 
About  1870.  Judge  Carey's  residence. 
About  1884.  Central  School.  About 
1886.  Hon.  M.  E.  Post  residence,  Fer- 
guson Street,  About  1887.  Presbyterian 
Church.  About  1881.  May  Terrace. 
About  1883.  String  of  Wild  Horses, 
Ed.  McCarty's.     Frontier  Days,  1922. 

Boruff,  Mrs.  Mabel  C Large  Picture  of  Jim  Bridger  for  fram- 
ing. Picture  of  Bridger  's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Bridger  Hahn,  age  77 
years. 

Carroll,  Major Coat  of  Arms  of  115th  Regiment  of  Cav- 
alry Wyoming  National  Guard. 

Erickson,  E Two  pictures  of   "Teddy"    (The   Cody 

Horse)  the  winner  of  the  long  dis- 
tance endurance  race  from  Evanston 
to  Denver  in  1907.  The  large  picture 
taken  before  starting  and  the  smaller 
one  after  two  days'  rest  in  Denver. 

DOCUMENTS 

Teeters,  Mr.  J.  M Letter  from  the  late  J.  D.  Woodruff  to 

Mr.  Teeters;  letter  from  Mr.  Teeters 
to  State  Historian  explaining  the 
Woodruff   letter. 

D.  A.  R Photostatic   copy  of  first   census   taken 

in  Wyoming,  1870. 
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ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 

Edward  Ordway  Sr. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  Raymond.     Manuscript  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Garrett. 

Arthur  J.  Dickson. 

GENEAOLOGY 

Mrs.  Cora  Beach Beach  Family  Magazine,  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 

Kiter,  Mrs.  Franklin Of  J.  D.  Woodruff. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  CLIPPINGS 

Mr.  Cuny Morning  Oregonian,  Jan.  11,  1926.  Con- 
tains Holmsley  Story. 

Riter,  Mrs.  Franklin Collection  of  clippings  kept  by  the  late 

J.  D.  Woodruff. 

Jones,  Jessie  S History    of    Reprint    of    Ulster    County 

Gazette  of  January  4th,  1800. 

Wyoming  Labor  Journal Bound  copy  of  1925  Files  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Labor  Journal. 

Lockard,  Frank  M Wild    West    Reminiscences    by    F.    M. 

Lockard. 

PAMPHLETS 

Lusk,  Frank  S Sketches  from  Wyoming  Life  (1909)  by 

Bert  Leonard  Knight. 

Lockard,  Frank  M History  of  Black  Kettle  by  F.  M.  Lock- 
ard. 

Carroll,  Major The  story  of  the  C.  M.  T.  Camps. 


A  TRIBUTE 

Lame  Deer,  Montana,  March  14,  1926. 

On  Thursday  last,  March  11,  following  an  impressive  service 
at  the  Mennonite  Mission  here  a  little  procession  of  Cheyennes 
made  its  way  up  among  the  pines  bearing  all  that  remained  of 
Eugene  Standing  Elk,  Chieftain  and  trusted  Government  scout 
of  an  earlier  day.  The  burial  ceremony  was  simple — a  prayer 
in  the  native  tongue,  while  bronzed  men  stood  with  bowed  heads 
as  the  casket  was  lowered,  and  women  and  children  gave  subdued 
expression  to  their  grief. 

Among  the  graves,  an  old  woman,  leaning  upon  a  staff,  was 
crooning  a  dirge  which  voiced  their  sorrow  over  a  departed  tribes- 
man and  the  woe  of  a  race  that  has  reached  another  milestone  in 
its  passing,  and  evening  shadows  were  gathering  in  The  Valley 
of  the  Two  Moons. 

ARTHUR  J.  DICKSON. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  WILLIAM  K.  SLOAN 

Western  Pioneer 
CHAPTER  1 — Birth  in  Scotland,  Emigration  to  America,  locat- 
ing first  at  Pittsburg,  Pa,    Removal  to  the  state 
of  Illinois.     Trip  down  the  Ohio  river  on  board 
one  of  the  first  steamboats  to  make  the  trip. 

I  was  born  in  Creetown,  Kircudbright  Shire,  Scotland,  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1833.  My  father's  name  was  James  Sloan,  my  mother's 
name  was  Elizabeth  McKean  before  marriage.  The  date  of 
my  father's  death  I  do  not  know,  but  think  it  must  have  oc- 
cured  in  the  fall  of  1835- 

Mother  and  myself  emigrated  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1836.  Mother  located  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  and  I  was  placed  with 
an  uncle  (David  Murray)  living  on  a  farm  called  "Crown 
Run"  about  thirty  miles  West  of  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  three  miles  from  a  small  town  called  Freedom. 

In  February  1838  my  mother  and  uncle  with  his  family 
consisting  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  oldest  son  being 
married  and  having  two  or  three  children,  and  myself  started 
down  the  Ohio  river  destined  for  the  state  of  Illinois ;  on  board 
of  one  of  the  first  if  not  the  FIRST  steamboats  that  navigated 
the  Ohio ;  steamboats  at  that  time  usually  on  dark  nights  tied 
up  to  the  bank,  travelling  only  in  daytime  or  on  moon-light 
nights;  two  or  three  days  after  starting  the  weather  became 
very  cold  and  while  tied  up  at  the  river  bank  we  were  enclosed 
byl  ice  and  forced  to  remain  some  two  weeks  waiting  for  a 
thaw,  while  thus  waiting  1  made  an  examination  of  the  boat 
and  will  here  give  a  description  of  it  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. It  was  a  stern  wheel  boat,  the  cabin  was  on  the  same 
deck  as  the  engine  and  boilers  and  consisted  of  a  room  about 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  box  car  but  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
wider;  rude  berths  or  bunks  were  arranged  on  each  side  three 
tiers  high  I  think  with  calico  curtains.  In  the  center  of  the 
cabin  was  placed  what  was  called  a  ten  plate  cooking  stove 
being  an  oval  shaped  concern  with  a  cast  iron  shelf  placed 
horizontally  about  the  middle  of  the  stove,  which  was  the  oven 
for  bread  baking  etc.    The  passengers  (some  twenty  or  twenty- 
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Rocks  on  Tongue  River,  near  Custer  Battlefield  Highway 
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five)  furnished  their  own  provisions  and  bedding  and  did  their 
own  cooking  on  this  stove. 

In  April  following  we  landed  at  Meridosia  on  the  Illinois 
river,  thence  by  ox  teams  to  our  destination  viz.  a  tract  of  un- 
improved land  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Illinois  river 
and  ten  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois  on  the  edge  of 
what  was  called  "Looking  Glass  Prairie,"  a  more  desolate  look- 
ing country  than  that  was  could  scarcely  be  imagined,  no  fenc- 
ing of  any  kind,  the  only  improvement  a  small  log  cabin  partially 
covered  with  shakes  or  hand  made  shingles.  At  my  age  only 
the  most  striking  circumstances  of  my  life  at  that  time  T  re- 
member. I  certainly  will  not  forget  this  fact,  that  the  night  we 
arrived,  a  severe  snowstorm  came  on,  all  of  our  family  ten  or 
twelve  in  number  were  huddled  in  that  little  cabin  and  the 
following  morning  found  us  covered  with  five  or  six  inches  of 
snow. 

The  nearest  neighbor  to  our  young  colony  was  five  miles 
distant.  The  usual  work  alloted  to  all  new  settlers  in  new 
countries  had  to  be  gone  through,  such  as  building  cabins, 
fences,  breaking  land,  clearing  out  under  brush  etc.,  a  very 
few  farmers  at  that  time  considered  prairie  land  of  much  value, 
believing  that  where  timber,  such  as  walnut,  elm,  hickory  etc. 
did  not  grow,  wheat  and  corn  would  not. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  routine  on  a  farm  of 
that  kind,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  remained  there  until  August 
1844,  doing  daily  what  would  be  considered  now  a  fair  days 
work  for  a  young  lad  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age — up 
in  the  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  bed  never  later  than  eight 
o'clock;  all  our  clothing  was  home  made  except  boots  and  shoes. 
I  was  restricted  to  one  pair  of  shoes  annually  and  never  per- 
mitted to  put  these  on  until  snow  fell — mother  not  liking  farm 
life  went  to  Jacksonville  to  live  shortly  after  arriving  in  Il- 
linois ;  and  out  of  her  scanty  earnings  managed  to  buy  for  me 
a  few  articles  of  clothing  annually. 

There  were  no  schools  at  that  time  nearer  than  Jackson- 
ville and  my  uncle's  library  consisted  of  a  large  family  bible, 
Fox's  book  of  Martyrs,  Watt's  hymns,  and  a  few  other  books 
such  as  were  permitted  to  be  read  by  the  members  of  the  strictly 
orthodox  Presbyterian  church  or  Scotch  dissenters,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  dozen  all  told,  (no  school  books  of  any  kind)  but  out 
of  which  I  succedeed  in  learning  my  A.  B-  C. 's  and  to  read. 
The  family  portraits  were  about  four  by  six  inches  in  size. 
During  my  sojourn  on  the  farm  from  1838  until  1844,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  great  city  of  Jacksonville,  (800  inhabi- 
tants) once  on  the  day  of  William  Henry  Harrison's  election. 
On  that  occasion  I  was  treated  to  a  fine  piece  of  statuary  rep- 
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resenting  General  Harrison  mounted  as  at  the  battle  of  "Tip- 
pecanoe" made  of  ginger  bread  (cost  10  cents)  and  some  stick 
candy  stripped  red,  and  as  I  afterward  learned  flavored  with 
peppermint ;  being  the  first  ginger  bread  I  ever  remember  seeing 
or  tasting,  I  proceeded  to  eat  General  Harrison,  horse  and  all, 
desert  the  candy ;  I  was  supremely  happy  that  day. 

It  was  agreed  upon  sometime  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1844  that  I  had  arrived  at  an  age  necessitating  my  attendance 
at  school,  consequently  was  taken  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
mother  was  then  keeping  house.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival 
I  was  introduced  into  the  first  school  house  I  had  ever  seen 
a  small  building  about  16x18.  I  entered  with  fear  and  trembling 
and  when  led  up  to  the  "school  marm"  (Mrs.  Gough)  I  must 
say  I  was  in  a  very  nervous  condition  and  wished  myself  back 
on  the  farm,  and  many  times  thereafter  I  wanted  to  escape. 
I  had  been  into  what  to  me  was  a  new  country,  new  associations, 
new  language,  having  been  brought  up  by  Scotch,  I  could  speak 
nothing  but  Scotch  consequently  I  was  mimicked  and  made  the 
butt  of  every  boy  at  school,  I  learned  to  speak  American  rap- 
idly. I  attended  that  school  three  months  and  learned  to  make 
"pot-hooks,"  write  my  name  etc.,  after  that  went  to  school 
three  quarters  with  a  teacher  named  Spaulding  (Splitshanks 
we  used  to  call  him),  then  two  quarters  with  two  teachers 
named  Eddy  and  Collins.  I  then  graduated  or  rather  quit 
going  to  school,  and  secured  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  store 
kept  by  James  H.  and  Horace  Bancroft  in  Jacksonville  at  a 
salary  of  $50.00  per  annum,  board  and  clothed  myself — it  was 
my  custom  to  arise  at  four  o'clock  sweep  out  the  store,  then 
study  my  former  lessons  I  learned  at  school  and  advanced 
further  by  the  assistance  occasionally  of  my  employer  until 
breakfast  time,  after  which  the  regular  routine  of  country 
store  work,  counting  eggs,  weighing  bacon,  emptying  sugar 
hogsheads  etc.,  the  first  year.  Second  year  salary  $75.00  per 
annum  work  about  the  same,  but  permitted  to  wait  on  custom- 
ers. Third  year  salary  $150-00  per  annum  boarded  and  clothed 
myself,  work — same,  but  larger  latitude  allowed  as  salesman, 
my  favorite  customers  were  Jake  Strawn  the  great  cattle  king 
and  J.  J.  Alexander  afterwards  the  cattle  king  of  Illinois,  in 
fact  of  America.  In  August  1849,  I  left  my  employers  the  Ban- 
crofts thinking  probably  the  field  was  too  small  for  my  genius 
and  ability. 

I  had  heard  glowing  accounts  of  the  great  city  of  St.  Louis 
the  beautiful  steamboats,  immense  river  etc.,  and  not  having 
seen  a  steamboat  for  years  had  a  great  desire  to  see  all  those 
things  and  get  a  better  idea  of  the  great  world ;  consequently  I 
sold  all  my  personal  effects  I  could  spare,  consisting  of  hand 
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sled,  a  small  wagon,  banjo,  tambourine  and  some  other  articles 
all  of  my  own  make  together  with  my  books,  skates  etc.,  that 
with  my  salary  due  put  $30.00  in  my  purse  with  which  amount 
I  bade  mother  good-bye  and  started  out  in  the  wide  world  ar- 
riving in  St.  Louis  I  proceeded  at  once  to  find  a  boarding  house, 
paid  a  months  board  in  advance  ($15.00)  after  exploring  the 
city  for  a  few  days  realized  the  fact  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  find  something  to  do  to  pay  my  next  months  board. 
When  I  first  started  out  to  find  a  situation,  I  was  gay  as  a  lark 
and  full  of  "great  expectations,"  I  had  supposed  that  with 
my  three  years  experience  in  a  country  store  my  services  would 
be  in  demand  by  almost  any  respectable  merchant  especially 
as  I  had  two  or  three  letters  of  recommendation,  but  day  after 
day  I  travelled  up  one  side  of  the  street  and  down  the  other 
applying  in  every  store,  "Do  you  wish  to  employ  a  boy?"  with 
the  universal  answer,  No !  Thus  I  went  on  for  a  week  return- 
ing at  night  to  my  boarding  house,  tired  and  discouraged,  to 
cry  myself  to  sleep  and  wish  I  had  never  left  home  when  at 
last  reduced  in  funds  and  only  $1.50  in  my  pocket  and  another 
months  board  in  advance  nearly  due,  I  succeeded  in  procuring 
a  position  in  a  retail  drygoods  at  a  salry  of  $5.00  per  month 
with  board  and  washing  included.  For  four  months  I  ermained 
there  I  might  say  in  close  confinement  for  no  prisoner  in  the 
penitentiary  was  ever  closer  confined  than  I.  I  was  locked  in 
the  store  overnight,  the  proprietor  would  come  to  the  store 
at  5  :30  A.  M.  O'clock  unlock  the  door,  when  I  got  up  and  began 
the  labors  of  the  day,  first  by  carrying  out  goods  to  the  front 
door  for  display  in  quantities  sufficient  to  have  supplied  an 
ordinary  country  store ;  about  the  time  that  work  was  finished 
the  other  clerks  or  salesmen  would  be  coming  in,  when  I  was 
relieved  with  thirty  minutes  for  breakfast,  at  12  o'clock  thirty 
minutes  for  dinner,  at  six  O'clock  thirty  minutes  for  supper 
and  then  continuous  work  until  eleven  and  very  often  twelve 
o  'clock  at  night,  the  key  turned  on  me,  thus  left  alone  too  tired 
and  sleepy  to  read,  the  only  recourse  was  bed — during  that 
four  months  I  was  permitted  to  leave  the  store  three  Sunday 
afternoons — in  consequence  of  the  solitary  confinement  and  foul 
air  of  the  store  I  became  very  puny  and  pale — and  was  medi- 
tating leaving  and  trying  for  another  situation  when  fortun- 
ately a  wholesale  merchant  of  Main  Street  who  had  been  sup- 
plying this  house  with  goods,  and  who  frequently  came  into 
the  store  called  me  aside  one  morning  and  asked  me  if  I  was 
well  pleased  with  my  situation.  I  answered  very  decidedly  in 
the  negative,  and  my  intentions  were  to  quit  as  soon  as  I  could 
do  better  or  as  well  elsewhere ;  the  result  was,  my  employment 
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by  the  wholesale  drygoods  firm  "  Little  &  Olcott"  commencing 
January  1st,  1850. 

The  transition  from  the  one  store  to  the  other  to  me  was 
the  height  of  happiness-  For  over  three  years  I  remained  with 
this  establishment  enjoying  their  confidence  and  regard  and 
ever  it  continued.  My  salary  was  increased  considerable.  An- 
nually in  the  fall  and  winter  of  '52  and  '53  I  made  trips  on 
horseback  through  northeast  counties  of  Missouri  collecting  and 
soliciting  trade  for  the  house,  in  fact  a  drummer ;  the  manner  of 
commercial  travelers  at  that  time  was  to  visit  the  county  mer- 
chants at  their  respective  towns  spend  a  day  or  two  in  each 
town,  make  inquiries  about  the  trade  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
extent  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  hog  crops  etc.,  and  thus  form 
an  idea  of  the  solvency  of  the  merchants.  When  these  mer- 
chants arrived  in  St.  Louis  to  make  their  spring  or  fall  pur- 
chases they  would  be  besieged  by  a  mob  of  drummers  solicitat- 
ing  their  trade. 

The  drummers  usually  visited  the  hotels  in  two 's  three 's  or 
four's  each  representing  a  different  branch  of  business.  I  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  art  or  trick  of  talking  the  country  men 
(or  graybacks  as  we  used  to  call  them)  into  buying,  and  liked 
the  business  well  on  account  of  the  excitement,  but  it  told  fear- 
fully on  my  salary.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  hospitably 
entertain  the  country  merchants,  and  between  oysters,  cigars 
and  theatres,  it  kept  my  account  nearly  even  with  the  house ; 
wholesale  merchants  did  not  have  a  secret  service  fund  for  or 
allow  percentages  to  their  salesmen  as  of  late  years. 

In  May  1853  during  my  regular  evening  rounds  through 
the  different  hotels  examining  the  registers,  I  noticed  a  name 
L.  Stewart  from  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
the  clerk ;  I  proceeded  to  interview  him  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting information  in  regard  to  Salt  Lake  and  the  route  to  Cali- 
fornia, never  dreaming  he  was  a  merchant!  (he  looked  more 
like  a  deck  hand  or  "Bullwhacker")  I  had  a  very  entertaining 
conversation  with  him  that  evening,  and  with  the  offer  of  show- 
ing him  the  city  and  introducing  him  to  a  number  of  merchants 
the  following  day,  bade  him  good  night,  the  result  was,  a  fa- 
vorable impression  was  made  on  him  and  I  sold  him  a  large 
bill  of  drygoods  for  cash,  which  was  a  "feather  in  my  cap;" 
not  only  was  it  the  largest  bill  of  the  season  sold  to  one  party 
by  the  house — but  cash — at  a  time  when  ninety-nine  bills  out 
of  a  hundred  were  sold  on  from  six  to  twelve  months  time  with 
a  privilege  of  longer  if  the  party  had  sufficient  assets,  at  same 
time  I  was  selling  this  bill  of  goods,  I  was  contracting  a  fever — 
a  western  or  California  fever,  at  the  time  I  began  to  consider 
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that  promotion  was  very  slow  or  I  thought  so  at  least ;  I  no- 
ticed that  the  best  and  oldest  salesmen  were  getting  but  from 
$800.00  to  $1,200.00  per  annum,  and  like  myself  living  up  to 
their  income,  spending  half  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  respec- 
tive employers.  After  hearing  Stewart 's  account  of  the  western 
country  Utah  and  California,  the  immense  emigration  going 
through  Utah  enroute  for  California  the  briskness  of  trade, 
the  enormous  profits  made  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  the 
immense  amount  of  gold  being  found  in  California — so  enthused 
me  that  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  resign  my  position  in  the 
store  and — "Go  West" — on  looking  over  my  account  after 
three  and  a  half  years  work  the  balance  due  me  was  $37.00 — that 
settled  it,  Mr.  Stewart  coming  into  the  store  about  7  :30  the 
next  morning,  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  start 
up  the  Missouri  river,  I  approached  him  on  the  subject  of  my 
going  along  with  him  to  Salt  Lake,  he  readily  gave  his  assent, 
if  I  thought  I  would  be  able  and  willing  to  drive  an  ox-team — 
certainly — I  could  soon  learn  and  would  too — what  wages  do 
you  pay?  Wages!  We  usually  receive  from  $40.00  to  $50.00 
for  the  privilege  of  driving  a  team  across  the  plains,  have  more 
men  and  teamsters  now  than  I  have  any  use  for.  That  was  a 
damper,  but  said  I,  you  will  want  a  competent  clerk  to  assist 
you  in  the  store  when  you  arrive  in  Salt  Lake — no  he  had  all 
the  clerks  engaged,  and  it  required  no  talk  to  sell  goods  there — 
I  was  stumped,  but  in  a  fit  of  desperation  I  remarked,  I  have 
no  money  and  am  determined  to  go  to  California — I  will  work 
for  my  board  to  Salt  Lake,  will  work  for  you  in  Salt  Lake  on 
the  same  terms  during  the  winter  (or  at  least  see  that  I  do  not 
go  hungry)  and  assist  me  in  getting  a  like  position  with  some 
friends  going  to  California  in  the  spring,  to  which  he  assented. 
When  Mr-  Olcott  and  Mr.  Little  came  into  the  office  the}' 
were  thunder  struck  when  I  informed  them  of  what  I  had 
decided  on  doing,  begged  me  to  remain ;  that  I  bid  fair  to  make 
a  splendid  salesman ;  my  salary  would  be  increased  on  the  first 
of  the  year,  that  my  conduct  and  services  were  satisfactory  etc., 
their  entreaties  however  were  of  no  avail — I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  go  I  would — and  go  I  did,  that  same  afternoon  after 
purchasing  a  few  necessary  articles  and  procuring  a  ticket 
($20.00)  for  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  I  bid  farewell  to  a  few  friends 
I  had  time  to  see  and  left  St.  Louis  June  22nd,  1853,  the  name 
of  the  boat  I  have  forgotten  (Martha  Jewett  I  think)  my  feel- 
ings at  that  time  I  cannot  describe  only  I  felt  an  utter  sense  of 
loneliness  mixed  with  dread  of  bein^  killed  by  Indians  on  the 
plains  or  dying  with  cholera  which  I  had  just  learned  from 
some  of  my  fellow  passengers  had  been  very  prevalent  on  the 
frontier.     We  arrived  at  Council  Bluffs  in  due  time  and  then 
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commenced  the  work  of  unloading  our  merchandise  out  on  the 
open  prairie,  no  warehouse  or  house  of  any  kind  nearer  than 
two  and  a  half  or  three  miles.  Our  goods  were  piled  up  in  lots 
and  covered  with  wagon  sheets  and  tarpaulins  until  such  time 
as  we  could  store  them  away  in  wagons,  our  cattle  and  wagons 
had  not  yet  been  all  bought,  on  procuring  them  and  other  sup- 
plies necessary  for  the  trip  we  did  not  succeed  in  making  a 
final  start  until  July  24th,  which  was  considered  very  late  in 
the  season  to  make  the  attempt  to  cross  the  plains  and  many 
predicted  we  would  be  caught  in  the  snow  and  would  have  to 
winter  in  the  mountains  before  reaching  Salt  Lake.  Ours  was 
the  last  train  to  start  that  season,  before  leaving  Council  Bluff 
or  Kanesville  as  it  was  called  then,  I  will  describe  it  as  near 
as  I  remember.  The  town  consisted  of  not  to  exceed  twenty 
or  twenty-five  log  buildings  situated  on  each  side  of  a  little 
ravine  making  out  of  the  bluffs ;  there  were  three  stores,  Donnell 
four  saloons,  the  two  most  prominent  were  kept  by  Roberts 
Donnell  was  also  a  prominent  merchant  of  St.  Joseph  and  later 
Donnell,  Lawson  &  Simpson  Bankers  of  New  York,  three  or 
four  saloons,  the  two  most  prominent  were  kept  by  Robert 
Hawker  (since  a  prominent  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Central 
City,  Colorado  and  Nebraska  City)  and  William  Martin;  two 
blacksmith  shops  and  several  little  catch  penny  concerns  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  unsophisticated  emigrants.  At 
the  time  we  left  there  however  the  majority  of  that  class  of 
people  had  gone  down  the  river  to  stop  in  larger  towns  such  as 
St.  Joseph,  Weston  and  Independence  until  the  next  season's 
immigration  set  in. 

We  broke  camp  on  July  24th,  in  a  heavy  rain  with  mud 
axle  deep  and  were  three  days  making  the  first  sixteen  miles 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River  to  a  point  called  "winter 
quarters"  (New  Florence)  where  we  ferried  our  wagons  and 
swam  our  cattle  over  the  river — occupying  two  days.  The  train 
consisted  of  nineteen  wagons  and  twenty-three  men.  The  ferry 
boat  was  a  scow  made  from  hewed  puncheons  and  handled  with 
oars.  We  now  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  last  vestige  of  civiliza- 
tion, a  little  log  hut  occupied  by  the  ferrymen.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  the  streams  were  all  up  and  necessarily  had  to  ferry 
the  Papillon  and  Elk  Horn  river,  paying  therefore  $3.50  and 
$5-00  for  each  wagon.  I  had  been  roughing  now  so  long  that 
I  became  more  reconciled  to  my  condition,  and  could  relish 
"flapjacks"  beans  and  coffee  as  well  as  any  of  the  men,  but 
could  not  then  or  now  stomach  side  bacon  (or  sow  belly)  as 
some  of  the  boys  called  it.  After  leaving  the  Elk  Horn  the 
country  was  one  vast  prairie  with  low  bluffs  to  the  right  of  us, 
the  monotony  occasionally  broken  by  the  sight  of  a  few  cotton- 
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woods  and  underbrush  skirling  the  banks  of  the  little  streams 
we  crossed,  the  country  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
grass. 

Arriving  at  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte  River  we  again 
had  to  ferry.  This  and  the  ferries  at  Elk  Horn  and  Papillon 
were  owned  by  William  Martin  a  saloon  man  at  Council  Bluff. 
Nothing  of  interest  took  place  until  we  came  to  Wood  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Platte,  usually  a  small  stream  but  owing  to 
heavy  rains  was  now  over  its  banks  and  a  raging  torrent  when 
we  reached  it.  To  make  matters  worse  there  was  no  bridge 
or  ferry,  the  only  two  things  to  be  done  was  either  to  wait  for 
the  stream  to  fall  or  build  a  pontoon  bridge,  the  latter  was  de- 
cided upon  and  it  was  a  laborious  undertaking.  We  had  to 
go  a  mile  or  more  up  stream  to  procure  timber  with  which 
to  construct  it.  The  timber,  cotton-wood  logs,  cut  and  floated 
down  the  stream  to  place  of  construction-,  there  were  only  five 
of  us  in  the  party  who  could  swim  consequently  nearly  all  of 
the  work  fell  on  us — here  I  will  say  in  regard  to  our  crew,  there 
never  was  a  poorer  lot  of  ox  drivers  (except  three  or  four) 
got  together  to  take  a  train  over  the  plains.  They  were  a  mix- 
ture of  English,  Scotch  and  Welch  factory  hands  direct  from 
the  old  country,  who  never  saw  an  ox  (only  dead  or  at  a  fair) 
in  their  lives  and  further  more  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  train  or  making  the  least  effort  to  learn  to 
drive  a  team  not  realizing  the  fact  that  delays  are  dangerous  and 
being  caught  in  a  snow  storm  in  the  mountains  isn't  fun;  which 
some  of  them  found  out  afterwards.  Our  pontoon  was  finally 
completed  and  crossed  in  safety  then  we  met  the  first  Indians; 
while  crossing  the  Wood  River  a  few  stragglers  were  watching 
our  crossing,  but  Stewart  said  they  were  Pawnees  and  friendly, 
nothing  more  was  thought  of  their  presence  at  the  time  except 
natural  curiosity  to  look  at  and  scrutinize  the  first  wild  Indians 
the  majority  of  us  had  ever  seen.  Our  curiosity  was  soon  to  be 
turned  into  dismal  forebodings  of  what  would  be  in  store  for  us. 

After  getting  our  teams  yoked  up  and  fairly  on  the  road 
again,  little  bands  of  Indians  would  come  up  from  behind  small 
knoles  on  the  prairie,  the  numbers  increasing  until  several  hun- 
dred were  travelling  with  us  some  on  foot,  the  majority  on  their 
ponies  and  a  great  many  could  be  seen  coming  from  towards  the 
Platte  River;  Stewart  being  really  the  only  experienced  man 
with  Indians  began  to  show  some  signs  of  alarm  and  with  good 
cause  as  it  proved  shortly  afterwards  that  the  Indians  some 
five  or  six  hundred  in  number  all  bucks  who  had  been  travelling 
with  us  the  past  few  miles  were  waiting  for  their  chiefs  to 
come.  I  was  driving  next  to  the  head  team  in  the  train  the 
Chiefs  coming  up  asked  for  the  "Captain"  he  was  pointed  out. 
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They  interviewed  the  "Captain  Stewart"  at  once,  and  retired 
some  fifty  yards  from  the  train  to  have  what  I  learned  since 
was  a  "Medicine  talk,"  he,  (Stewart)  being  able  to  speak  a 
little  Indian  and  the  Indians  a  little  English. 

The  train  was  ordered  to  halt  until  the  conference  was  over, 
the  result  being  Stewart  could  not  comply  with  their  demands 
for  provisions,  they  stated  first;  that  buffalo  were  plenty  to- 
wards the  west  and  the  Pawnees  had  gone  on  their  annual  hunt 
but  were  driven  back  by  their  enemies  the  Sioux  after  having 
a  fight  with  serious  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  and  driven  from 
their  hunting  ground ;  second  they  were  hungry  and  our  cattle 
were  eating  their  grass  and  traveling  through  their  country. 
Orders  were  given  by  Stewart  to  move  on,  no  sooner  had  we 
fairly  started  than  the  whole  band  of  Indians  raised  the  "War- 
Hoop"  riding  backwards  and  forwards  the  whole  length  of  the 
train  at  full  speed,  leveling  their  guns,  bows  and  arrows  and 
lances  at  the  drivers,  occasionally  pricking  the  oxen  with  their 
lances,  until  finally  they  succeeded  in  stampeding  the  whole 
train,  upsetting  a  number  of  wagons,  breaking  out  the  tongues 
and  doing  other  serious  damage ;  resistance  was  useless  against 
such  numbers  so  called  another  "Talk"  with  the  Chiefs  and 
were  permitted  to  go  on  by  giving  them  fourteen  sacks  of  flour 
(1,400  pounds)  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar;  one  hundred 
pounds  of  coffee  a  quantity  of  powder  and  lead  and  some  shirts 
for  the  Chiefs;  the  loss  of  the  flour  was  very  serious  as  it  left 
us  barely  enough  to  last  us  until  we  reached  Fort  Laramie 
nearly  six  hundred  miles  east  of  our  destination,  and  little  pros- 
pect of  getting  a  fresh  supply  at  any  point  on  the  road. 

On  the  above  compromise  we  were  again  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, this  raid  on  us  was  perpetrated  within  plain  sight  of  Fort 
Kearney  a  four  company  post,  the  flag  of  which  we  could  see 
distinctly  about  eight  miles  distant;  we  attempted  repeatedly 
to  get  messengers  through  to  the  fort,  but  all  were  intercepted 
and  brought  back  by  the  Indians  to  our  camp,  with  threats  that 
if  we  sent  any  more  they  would  be  killed.  The  entire  band  of 
Indians  numbered  about  twenty -five  hundred  and  were  camped 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  River,  between  us  and  the  Fort. 
We  were  all  greatly  relieved  when  we  lost  sight  of  the  last 
of  that  band  of  Indians.  It  being  the  first  experience  the  most 
of  us  had  had  with  redskins,  you  can  well  believe  we  were  much 
frightened  and  excited,  and  I  for  one  was  alarmed  lest  some 
one  of  our  party  might  shoot  an  Indian  through  excitement.  If 
such  a  thing  had  occurred,  a  general  Massacre  of  the  whole 
party  would  have  been  the  result,  the  Indians  were  ripe  for  such 
an  act  and  the  least  provocation  on  our  part  would  have  pre- 
cipitated it. 
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About  sixty  miles  west  of  Fort  Kearney  we  encountered  the 
first  buffalo,  at  first  a  few  scattering  ones,  increasing  in  numbers 
as  we  advanced  for  one  hundred  or  more  miles,  at  one  time  ex- 
tending over  the  vast  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  here  we  had  our  first  fun  and  fresh  meat 
since  leaving  the  Missouri  River,  except  occasionally  a  prairie 
dog  or  prairie  chicken-  We  killed  quite  a  number  of  buffalo, 
11  sun-drying  or  jerking"  the  meat  that  was  not  immediately 
used ;  by  doing  so  it  helped  out  our  short  supply  of  flour. 

Nothing  worthy  of  mention  occured  after  leaving  the  buf- 
falo until  within  about  one  hundred  miles  of  Fort  Laramie  when 
in  passing  over  a  series  of  sandy  bluffs  a  distance  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  miles  the  country  seemed  to  be  alive  with  rattle- 
snakes. I  think  we  must  have  killed  two  or  three  hundred  that 
day  along  side  of  the  road.  Stewart  said  that  back  in  the  hills 
off  the  road  they  were  more  numerous,  I  saw  enough  without 
further  investigation.  We  drove  until  after  midnight  to  get 
beyong  their  range  for  fear  of  losing  cattle.  Arriving  at  Lar- 
amie we  remained  there  two  days  shoeing  some  cattle  and  re- 
pairing wagons,  were  disappointed  in  not  getting  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  supplies,  the  commissary  claimed  to  he  short  them- 
selves, having  had  to  furnish  others  who  were  ahead  of  us, 
more  than  was  expected.  We  had  to  be  content  with  two  barrels 
of  mushy  pickled  pork  three  sacks  of  flour  and  one  sack  of 
beans  even  with  this  supply  added  to  our  previous  short  rations 
made  the  prospect  rather  gloomy.  I  will  state  that  at  Laramie 
on  account  of  the  proficiency  I  had  acquired  in  ox-driving  and 
handling  a  team  I  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  wagon  master 
the  position  was  purely  honorary  however,  my  wages  were  the 
same  (my  board),  still  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  my 
services  were  appreciated  and  to  be  "a  Boss"  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  was  something  to  be  proud  of. 

We  rolled  out  from  Fort  Laramie  on  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
tember entering  the  Black  Hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  Platte,  heretofore  we  had  been  travelling  on  the 
north  side. 

From  now  on  the  roads  were  hard  and  gravelly  and  grass 
very  short  and  scarce  which  told  seriously  on  our  cattle  delay- 
ing often  to  shoe  lame  oxen  and  set  wagon  tire,  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  dry  atmosphere  would  become  loose;  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  west  from  Laramie  we  again  crossed  the  north 
fork  of  the  Platte  but  on  a  bridge  the  only  one  we  had  seen 
since  starting,  this  bridge  was  built  by  a  Canadian  Frenchman 
named  John  Richard*  the  winter  and  spring  preceding,  and  cer- 

*Pronounced  "Reshaw. " 
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tainly  was  a  good  investment,  the  bridge  cost  not  over  $5,000.00 
dollars  and  his  receipts  that  season  were  over  $40,000.00  from 
the  bridge  alone.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  mountaineers 
located  about  the  place  and  all  very  thirsty,  from  some  of  the 
men  they  ascertained  that  we  had  a  five  gallon  keg  of  whiskey 
aboard  the  train,  they  must  have  it,  price  was  no  object.  Stew- 
art finally  agreed  to  let  them  have  it,  in  consideration  of  our 
crossing  the  bridge  free,  which  was  equivalent  to  $125.00  dol- 
lars for  the  whiskey;  Richard  and  his  party  however  made  it 
back  easily,  we  had  several  head  of  oxen  too  lame  to  travel 
farther,  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  either  to  leave  them  on 
the  road  or  sell  them  which  we  did  to  Richard  at  $2.50  per 
head,  paying  him  $100.00  per  head  for  fresh  and  fat  ones  to 
take  their  place.  As  Stewart  had  refused  to  turn  over  the  whis- 
key until  we  were  ready  to  leave  with  our  train  we  probably 
avoided  some  difficulty  as  I  heard  afterwards  the  whole  party 
got  on  a  glorious  spree. 

Shortly  before  eraching  Richard's  bridge  we  overtook  and 
passed  a  Mormon  train  consisting  of  about  seventy-five  wagons 
and  three  or  four  hundred  Mormon  emigrants,  which  had  left 
Council  Bluffs  some  two  weeks  in  advance  of  us.  On  leaving 
North  Platte  nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired  except  our 
cattle  daily  becoming  poorer  and  weaker  and  progress  neces- 
sarily slower  and  rations  shorter;  we  reached  the  South  Pass 
and  went  over  it  without  being  aware  of  it  the  most  of  us 
expecting  to  go  through  a  deep  gorge  or  divide,  instead  of 
which,  it  proved  to  be  an  open  plain  with  an  almost  impercepti- 
able  incline  and  decline  over  the  summit  of  the  Rockies,  no 
high  ranges  nearer  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  those  to 
the  north. 

The  nights  for  the  week  preceding  were  decidedly  cold; 
from  necessity  (want  of  water)  we  were  forced  to  camp  almost 
on  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  at  Pacific  Springs  the  waters  of  which  flow 
westward.  That  night  we  had  a  snow  storm  September  26th, 
in  which  we  lost  several  head  of  cattle  perishing  from  cold  and 
hunger- 

The  outlook  was  very  gloomy  indeed,  cattle  dying,  and  our 
supply  of  food  very  short.  At  this  time  Stewart  decided  upon 
sending  a  messenger  through  to  Salt  Lake  to  order  a  load  or 
two  of  provisions  to  meet  us.  Before  our  man  started  however 
a  mountaineer  overtook  us  on  horseback  with  a  pack  animal 
destined  for  Salt  Lake  and  the  message  was  intrusted  to  him. 
At  the  crossing  of  Green  River  we  had  used  the  last  of  our  flour, 
our  beans  had  disappeared  a  week  before,  our  only  food  for  the 
next  ten  days  was  rusty  pork,  dried  apples,  sugar  and  coffee; 
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when  within  five  or  six  miles  of  Fort  Bridger  we  met  the  wagon 
sent  to  us  with  supplies,  which  by  the  way  was  entirely  inade- 
quate for  our  needs  the  team  expected  to  meet  us  within  fifty 
miles  of  Salt  Lake  instead  of  which  we  were  one  hundred  twen- 
ty-five miles  distant ;  the  supplies  consisted  of  a  few  sacks  of 
potatoes,  one  side  of  beef  and  a  few  sacks  of  flour;  on  meeting 
the  wagon  the  train  was  stopped  instantly — a  grand  rush  was 
made  for  the  potatoes,  and  half  of  them  were  eaten  raw  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  I  am  confident  I  ate  four  pounds  skins 
and  all.  For  several  days  previous  there  had  been  considerable 
discontent  among  the  men  and  Stewart  and  myself  were  appre- 
hensive lest  the  men  should  abandon  the  train,  after  filling  up 
however  they  felt  better  disposed  and  performed  their  duties 
more  cheerfully. 

That  same  day  we  camped  at  Fort  Bridger;  it  was  not  a 
military  fort  but  simply  a  string  of  log  houses  built  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangle  with  a  gate  on  one  side  opening  into  the 
square,  the  doors  and  windows  or  rather  openings  were  on  the 
inside.  The  place  at  the  time  was  occupied  by  a  number  of 
mountaineers  the  majority  of  whom  had  lately  come  from  their 
trading  stations  along  the  immigrant  road,  to  spend  their  winter 
at  th  Fort,  drinking  and  gambling.  Among  the  principal  ones 
were  old  Jim  Bridger,  Jack  Robinson,  Vasques  and  Marrianna ; 
I  first  met  the  notorious  Bill  Hickman  and  Porter  Rockwell 
there.  From  Fort  Bridger  on  to  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  roads 
were  terrible,  rain  and  snow  nearly  every  day  and  freezing  at 
nights,  grass  very  scarce,  cattle  perishing  daily  from  fatigue 
and  hunger;  but  our  long  journey  was  fast  coming  to  a  close 
and  all  thoughts  were  concentrated  on  our  mecca.  When  we 
reached  the  summit  of  what  was  called  the  big  mountain  twenty 
miles  from  Salt  Lake  City  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Columbus  on  the  discovery  of  land 
could  not  have  experienced  greater  delight  than  we  did  at 
the  sight  of  the  lake,  and  cheer  after  cheer  went  out  from 
twenty-three  happy  and  stalwart  throats,  made  so  by  yelling 
''Whoa  Ha  and  Gee,"  for  eighty-five  days  at  contrary  oxen. 

From  this  point  it  required  three  days  more,  instead  of 
going  to  Salt  Lake  City  direct  we  diverged  from  the  mouth 
of  Immigration  Canyon  and  went  South  to  Stewarts  farm  on 
Big  Cottonwood  where  the  train  was  to  be  unloaded  and  the 
goods  sold ;  the  reason  for  going  there  was  that  there  were  only 
two  or  three  stores  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  all  occupied  that  is, 
by  the  porprietors  and  clerks.  There  merchandise  had  been  all 
sold  or  nearly  so  some  time  before,  and  so  Stewart  rented  a 
vacant  school  house  close  to  his  farm  residence  for  a  store  room ; 
we  reached  our  destination  on  Friday  evening  October  20th, 
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1853,  eighty-eight  days  from  Council  Bluffs;  after  a  hearty 
supper,  a  good  nights  rest  and  breakfast  we  commenced  un- 
loading our  wagons,  when  done  the  men  Avere  discharged. 

I  was  still  retained  to  assist  in  marking  and  arranging  the 
goods,  preparatory  to  disposing  of  them.  The  merchants  in 
Salt  Lake  had  sold  out  nearly  all  their  goods  a  month  before 
we  arrived  with  our  train — the  Mormons  had  plenty  of  money, 
obtained  by  supplying  the  California  immigration  with  their 
surplus  produce,  cattle  and  horses,  and  were  very  destitute  of 
clothing  and  groceries  consequently  when  they  heard  of  our 
train  arriving  they  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory 
to  purchase  our  goods;  the  farm  was  completely  covered  with 
campers,  some  of  them  being  there  a  week  before  we  came  in, 
it  gave  the  vicinity  the  appearance  of  a  huge  camp  meeting. 

We  were  ready  to  open  on  the  following  Tuesday  to  the 
crowd ;  but  Brigham  Young,  Orson  Hyde,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
Daniel  H.  Wells  came  down  from  the  City  in  the  morning  and 
necessarily  they  being  the  leaders  of  the  church  must  make 
their  selections  and  have  their  wants  supplied  before  the  lay 
members  got  a  chance,  we  sold  them  about  $4000.00  worth. 
As  I  said  before  the  store  was  the  log  school  house  and  the 
counters  were  two  carpenters  work  benches. 

On  Wednesday  we  opened  for  the  people,  and  such  a  scram- 
ble for  goods  I  never  saw  before  or  since  in  any  store.  In 
buying  no  attention  was  paid  to  making  change,  a  person  want- 
ing a  bolt  of  calico  would  throw  down  a  $10-00  gold  piece  and 
take  the  first  piece  handed  him  or  her  regardless  of  color  or 
style,  the  same  with  boots  or  shoes  if  they  wanted  sixes,  sevens 
or  eights  would  skip  out  satisfied  with  any  size  up  to  elevens. 
In  three  or  four  days  the  most  of  the  stock  was  gone,  and  on 
the  5th  of  November  the  last  article  was  sold  excepting  one 
dozen  linen  shirt  collars  and  all  for  cash;  the  profits  ranging 
from  one  hundred  per  cent  to  one  thousand  per  cent  net  profit. 

The  question  then  arose,  what  about  next  years  operations. 
I  had  no  expectations  of  being  retained,  and  expected  only  to 
chore  about  the  place  until  spring  and  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  getting  through  to  California..  Stewart 
was  very  much  elated  with  his  success  and  proposed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business.  I  had  known  all  along  that  Stewart  was  a 
Mormon,  but  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  polygamist  until  I 
was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Number  one  and  then  Number  two,  and 
he  told  me  confidentially  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  he 
expected  to  have  number  three,  a  sister  of  number  two ;  the 
fact  of  his  being  so  much  married  and  expecting  more  con- 
nubial bliss,  changed  my  plans  for  the  future  in  a  very  marked 
degree.     To  my  surprise  Stewart  asked  me  one  evening  how 
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I  would  like  to  return  to  St.  Louis  in  early  spring  and  purchase 
and  bring  out  next  years  stock,  as  he  was  satisfied  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  me  and  knowing  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
in  St.  Louis,  it  was  his  belief  I  could  attend  to  the  business 
as  well  or  better  than  himself ;  I  was  aware  of  that  fact  myself. 
He  was  a  good  honest  man  but  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  mer- 
cantile business,  that  being  his  first  attempt  in  that  line.  I  hesi- 
tated some  time  before  replying,  as  I  dreaded  making  a  winter 
trip  across  the  plains,  for  more  disagreeable  months  to  travel 
in  than  February  and  March  could  not  be  well  imagined,  and 
that  would  be  the  time  I  would  have  to  start,  however,  I  ac- 
cepted his  proposition,  which  was  very  liberal,  I  could  have  my 
choice  of  two,  a  fixed  salary  of  $2000.00  per  year  and  all  travel- 
ling expenses  or  a  one  third  interest  in  the  business.  I  chose 
the  former  with  the  privilege  however  of  taking  the  latter  if  I 
felt  so  disposed  on  my  return  to  Salt  Lake. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  party  together  to  make 
the  trip  in  safety;  Stewart  and  myself  went  next  day  to  Salt 
Lake  City  nine  miles,  my  first  visit ;  we  remained  over  night 
and  while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  merchants  who 
were  there,  and  ascertained  there  was  a  party  already  formed  to 
go  the  states  via  the  Southern  route  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  thence  by  steamer  to  New  York  and  expected  to  start 
November  10th ;  and  also  another  party  was  being  formed  to  go 
overland  to  Independence,  Missouri,  in  February  1854.  I  of 
course  preferred  the  former  route,  and  fortune  again  favored 
me;  Stewart  like  many  Mormons  was  very  superstitious,  a 
great  believer  in  dreams,  fortune  tellers  and  prophecies  and 
before  making  up  his  mind  which  way  I  should  travel,  con- 
cluded to  consult  an  old  astrologer  named  Job  living  in  Salt 
Lake  City  to  ascertain  what  the  fate  of  the  two  parties  would 
be.  Stewart  came  back  highly  pleased  with  his  interview  with 
the  astrologist,  and  feeling  as  though  he  had  saved  my  life  and 
his  money.  The  astrologer  after  figuring  up  the  horoscope  or 
whatever  he  called  it  stated  as  a  sure  thing  that  a  party  would 
leave  Salt  Lake  ere  long  destined  for  California  and  New  York, 
and  would  experience  a  great  many  hardships  from  severe 
cold  weather  and  deep  snows  for  the  first  three  or  four  hundred 
miles,  after  which  they  would  have  to  traverse  deserts  very 
sandy  and  water  very  scarce  etc.,  but  would  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco in  safety  and  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  to  New 
York,  with  a  probability  of  encountering  one  or  two  severe 
storms,  all  of  which  of  course  was  very  natural  to  expect.  Mr. 
Job  was  posted  a  little  on  the  route  Stewart  was  not  and  these 
prognostications  were  gospel  to  him-  The  other  party  would 
start  out  in  February  or  March  encounter  terrible  snow  storms 
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between  Salt  Lake  and  Laramie,  suffer  intensely,  lose  the  ma- 
jority of  their  animals  and  have  to  purchase  fresh  ones  at 
Laramie,  afterwards  would  be  attacked  by  Indians  lose  more 
of  their  animals  and  a  portion  of  their  treasure,  but  would 
finally  reach  their  destination ;  some  point  on  the  Missouri  River 
in  a  very  forlorn  condition.  This  report  settled  the  matter  with 
Stewart  at  once.  I  should  go  by  the  way  of  California,  I  applied 
for  permission  to  travel  with  the  party,  they  were  already  or- 
ganized and  paired  off  so  the  only  show  for  me  was  to  buy  a 
riding  animal  and  packmule  to  carry  my  provisions  and  bedding 
and  travel  in  their  company — my  acquaintance  had  been  so 
short  and  my  cheek  at  that  time  limited  on  account  of  youth 
and  bashfulness.  I  refrained  from  asking  favors  unless  entitled 
to  them.  Stewart  returned  to  Big  Cottonwood  to  prepare  for 
my  trip,  I  only  had  two  days  to  spare ;  first  to  make  out  a  list 
as  to  what  goods  were  to  be  purchased,  next  how  to  carry  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  next  to  procure  animals  to  carry  me 
through  to  California ;  the  first  was  easy  enough  the  second 
was  a  problem;  there  was  no  exchange  in  the  country,  what 
little  had  been  there  in  the  shape  of  Federal  Officers  and  Indian 
Agents  drafts  on  the  different  departments  at  Washington  had 
all  been  picked  up  by  other  merchants  long  before,  at  from  five 
to  ten  percent  premium.  The  only  resource  left  was  to  carry 
the  money  gold  coin  with  me  ($40,000.00)  over  two  hundred 
pounds,  it  could  not  be  done  with  safety;  at  that  time  I  had 
but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  party  with  whom  I  was  to 
travel.  It  would  be  a  strange  proceeding  to  go  East  to  purchase 
a  stock  of  goods  and  say  our  money  was  all  in  Salt  Lake  and 
would  be  got  there  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  spring — a  happy 
thought  struck  me,  Livingston  and  Kinkead  had  been  in  busi- 
ness some  three  years  in  Utah,  and  were  well  known  in  St. 
Louis,  Stewart  was  well  known  to  the  firm  as  being  a  man  of 
his  word.  I  had  Stewart  place  his  money  on  deposit  in  their 
safe,  one  of  the  Kinkeads  was  of  the  party  going  to  California 
and  St.  Louis,  he  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  money  was 
there — on  his  corroboration  of  my  statement  in  regard  to  money 
matter  I  was  to  buy  our  stock  of  goods ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  that  as  early  as  possible  say  20th  of 
March  or  1st  of  April,  Stewart  was  to  start  overland  with  an 
ambulance  or  spring  wagon  and  escort,  for  the  Missouri  river, 
bringing  the  treasure  with  him  to  meet  our  obligations,  and 
it  was  decided  I  should  take  coin  enough  with  me  to  pay  my 
expenses  enroute,  that  question  settled  satisfactorily,  the  next 
was  an  outfit  to  travel  with,  everything  in  the  country  near 
Salt  Lake  in  the  shape  of  a  mule  or  horse  in  condition  to  travel 
had  been  disposed  of  to  emigrants — the  only  animal  I  could 
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find  at  all  suitable  was  a  long  haired  grizzly  old  mule,  but  in 
good  condition,  as  for  disposition  the  English  language  is  not 
strong  enough  to  describe  it.  At  the  out  start  some  of  our  party 
named  him  (Balaam),  he  redeemed  his  character  however  in 
the  estimation  of  all  before  we  got  through.  About  fifty  miles 
South  of  Salt  Lake  I  secured  a  saddle  pony. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  and  snow  deep  the  first  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  until  we  got  over  the  rim  of  the  basin 
into  Southwestern  Nevada  when  the  weather  became  quite 
warm.  The  route  traveled  was  known  as  the  Fremont  trail, 
a  hard  road  to  travel  owing  to  the  sandy  condition  of  the 
country  we  passed  through  and  great  scarcity  of  water  which 
was  drinkable,  we  traveled  principally  at  night  the  last  three 
hundred  miles ;  we  finally  reached  San  Bernardino ;  at  that 
place  we  disposed  of  our  outfits,  the  animals  were  in  a  very 
feeble  condition  and  sold  at  low  prices;  from  thence  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  seaport  of  San  Pedro  we  went  by  stage  and 
by  schooner  to  San  Francisco  arriving  there  Christmas  eve. 
The  only  incident  of  note  occurring  was  while  becalmed  off  the 
Catalina  Islands  a  large  school  of  whales  came  very  near  us 
some  of  them  rising  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
vessel.  Some  of  our  party  remained  at  Los  Angeles,  other  at 
San  Francisco,  four  or  five  of  our  party  after  remaining  about 
a  week  in  San  Francisco  took  the  steamer  "Brother  Jonathan" 
for  New  York  via  the  Nicaragua  route,  had  a  pleasant  trip  go- 
ing down  the  Pacific  coast,  stopping  at  Acapulco  and  Man- 
zanilla  for  coal,  landing  at  San  Juan  del  Nort  thirteen  days  out 
from  San  Francisco.  The  water  of  this  bay  is  shallow  close  to 
shore.  The  passengers  had  to  disembark  from  the  steamer 
into  small  boats  and  when  within  one  hundred  yards  or  so  of 
the  shore  would  bestride  the  backs  of  natives  and  be  carried 
to  dry  land.  It  was  rather  a  ludicrous  position  to  assume,  espe- 
cially for  the  lady  passengers,  there  was  no  other  alternative 
however  either  that  or  wade ;  there  were  no  wharfs  or  piers 
at  any  of  the  Pacific  ports  south  of  San  Francisco,  from  San 
Juan-del-Norte  baggage,  passengers  and  freight  was  trans- 
ported on  burros  and  little  mules  over  the  mountains  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  to  Virgin  Bay  on  Lake  Nicaragua  where  we 
again  took  steamer  across  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  San  Juan 
river  where  we  again  transferred  into  small  stern  wheel  steam- 
ers of  very  light  darft  running  down  to  the  Castillo  Rapids. 
There  is  a  portage  of  about  three  miles  at  this  point,  passengers 
are  again  transferred  to  still  smaller  steamers  at  the  foot  of 
the  Castillo  Rapids. 

The  San  Juan. is  a  small  sluggish' stream,  rank  and  brilliant 
colored  foliage  growing  to  and  over  hanging  the  water,  the 
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water  in  places  being  very  shallow  especially  at  its  mouth  where 
there  was  quite  a  sand  bar  and  wherever  there  were  sand  bars, 
except  upon  this  one  at  the  mouth  they  would  be  covered  with 
alligators  basking  in  the  sun.  In  order  to  get  over  the  sand  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  reach  Greytown  a  number  of  the 
passengers  took  off  their  shoes  and  stepping  off  the  boats  as- 
sisted in  lifting  them  over- 

Greytown  was  rather  a  small  place.  About  fifty  small  farm 
houses  and  a  number  of  native  huts  built  of  cane  and  small 
sticks  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  We  remained  there  two 
days  transferring  passengers  aboard  the  New  York  steamer 
on  the  Carribbean  Sea,  we  experienced  some  rough  weather  and 
most  of  the  passengers  were  sea  sick  but  we  landed  at  Havanna 
for  coal  and  fruit ;  remaining  here  only  about  eight  hours  when 
we  sailed  for  New  York;  when  off  Cape  Hatteras  about  mid- 
night and  very  dark  our  steamer  ran  into  a  small  schooner 
bound  from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  sinking  her,  but  we 
saved  her  crew  consisting  of  the  Captain  and  four  seamen. 
The  collision  created  intense  excitement  for  a  while  among  the 
passengers,  myself  and  several  others  were  still  up  discussing 
the  best  manner  of  handling  cattle  on  the  plains,  the  majority 
of  passengers  having  retired — the  concussion  produced  a  queer 
sensation,  to  myself  and  others  who  were  with  me  it  felt  as 
though  we  had  struck  a  sunken  reef  and  the  ship's  bottom  was 
grating  on  it  for  a  few  seconds.  Being  near  the  hatchway,  we 
were  soon  on  deck,  it  being  an  understood  plan  with  our  little 
piarjly  that  in  case  of  wreck  we  were  to  gather  around  the 
chicken  coop  (which  was  lashed  to  the  upper  deck)  cut  loose 
the  fastenings  throw  it  over  board  chickens  and  all,  and  jump 
after  it;  not  having  occasion  to. adopt  the  plan  can't  say  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  good  idea.  In  a  few  seconds  after  we  reached 
the  deck,  other  passengers  began  you  might  say  to  fall  up  stairs, 
nearly  all  of  them  in  night  clothing  and  crazy  with  fright  until 
it  was  ascertained  what  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  some 
would  have  jumped  overboard  if  they  had  not  been  restrained 
by  their  friends;  this  occurrance  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  feeling  that  would  exist  among  a  crowd  of  passengers 
in  case  our  vessel  had  been  the  one  to  sink. 

Arrived  in  New  York  February  9th,  1854,  remained  there 
two  days  then  started  for  St.  Louis.  On  arriving  there  my  old 
acquaintances  would  not  have  been  more  greatly  surprised  if 
I  had  arisen  from  the  grave ;  I  had  written  no  one  during  my 
eight  months  absence,  and  few  ever  expected  to  hear  of  or  see 
me  again — after  a  fortnights  rest  and  visiting  old  friends,'  an- 
swering innumerable  questions  about  my  trip  and  the  Mormons, 
I  went  up  the  Missouri  river  to  make  arrangements  about  the 
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transporting"  of  our  goods  across  the  plains.  I  had  learned 
however  before  leaving  St.  Louis  I  would  experience  difficulty 
in  getting  the  goods  on  the  representations  I  had  made  and 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Kinkead  and  with  the  assistance  of  my 
old  friends  and  employers  Little  &  Olcott. 

At  Independence  Missouri  I  contracted  with  a  firm  of 
freighters — the  Barnes  Brothers  (two  of  whom  had  travelled 
with  me  from  San  Francisco)  to  haul  our  goods  to  Salt  Lake 
at  12y2  per  pound.  I  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  complete  my 
purchases,  and  by  the  12th  of  April  1854,  had  everything  aboard 
the  steamer  F.  X.  Aubrey  and  started  that  night  up  the  Mis- 
souri river  for  the  landing  four  miles  from  Independence  our 
destined  starting  point. 

The  same  routine  was  again  gone  through  of  packing  our 
goods  into  wagons  etc.,  but  we  had  a  much  more  convenient 
place  to  load  up.  Independence  being  a  town  at  that  time 
about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  very  pretty  town  too- 
On  May  1st  1854  we  began  to  move  our  train,  this  was  the  day 
that  Stewart  was  to  reach  Independence  with  the  money  to 
meet  our  purchases,  but  no  Stewart ;  the  next  day  the  same  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  the  train  still  moving  along  slowly  as 
usual  on  the  first  starting ;  I  began  to  be  alarmed,  could  it  be 
possible  that  Stewart  had  been  intercepted  by  Indians  and 
killed  or  waylaid  and  robbed  by  white  men,  my  feelings  at  that 
time  were  indescribable,  I  viewed  all  from  the  dark  side,  an- 
ticipating the  worst  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of  going  crazy,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May  while  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  train  I  noticed  a  couple  of  ambulances  coming 
over  the  prairie  with  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  men  on  horseback, 
and  to  my  great  relief  it  proved  to  be  Stewart  with  the  money 
and  U.  S.  Mail — happier  man  never  existed  than  I  was  just 
then ;  after  a  short  conference  with  Stewart  it  was  decided  I 
should  return  with  him  to  St.  Louis,  which  I  did;  after  de- 
positing our  money  in  the  State  Bank,  Stewart  and  myself  start- 
ed out  checque  booki  n  hand  paying  up  our  debts.  No  one  ever 
walked  with  a  prouder  step  than  I  did  in  going  from  store  to 
store. 

Our  credit  was  established — the  only  dread  I  had  was  in 
buying  too  many  goods.  Quite  a  number  of  new  merchants  hear- 
ing of  the  fine  trade  in  Salt  Lake  had  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness, among  whom  were  the  great  firm  of  Horner,  Hooper  & 
Williams,  it  being  reported  they  were  taking  out  a  stock  of 
$250,000,  that  Livingston  and  Kinkead  were  doubling  their  pur- 
chases, and  a  great  many  others  buying  heavily  which  induced 
me  to  believe  that  the  trade  would  be  over  done,  however,  we 
bought  $13,000  worth  of  more  goods  on  credit  and  again  started, 
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I  travelled  with  Stewart  until  we  overtook  the  first  train  with 
which  I  remained  until  we  reached  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

Nothing  unusual  transpired  on  the  trip.  Buffalo  were  very 
scarce  that  season  on  the  Platte,  seeing  only  some  thirty  or 
forty,  three  of  which  we  killed.  On  this  trip  a  young  friend 
and  former  schoolmate  went  along,  named  Louis  P.  Drexler 
(since  become  a  millionaire  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada  and  San 
Francisco)  he  had  about  $400.00,  I  advised  him  to  invest  it  in 
a  small  stock  of  notions,  I  was  in  the  partnership  with  him 
in  the  enterprise  buying  about  $1,200  worth  of  goods  and 
freight — in  same  train  with  Stewart,  he  Drexler  driving  a  team. 
The  wages  of  teamsters  was  $20.00  per  month — emigrants  over- 
land were  not  so  plentiful  and  freighters  required  a  better 
class  of  teamsters,  experienced  ox  drivers  making  more  than 
the  difference  in  wages  between  nothing  and  $20.00  per  month 
in  wear  and  tear  of  cattle  and  wagons. 

At  Fort  Bridger  I  left  the  train  going  to  Salt  Lake  to  see 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  a  store ;  I  rode 
the  entire  distance  on  a  mule  113  miles  (by  taking  cut-offs  12 
miles  shorter  than  the  road)  in  fifteen  hours,  found  Stewart 
had  made  arrangements  for  a  store  or  building  rather  on  the 
North-West  corner  of  Eighth  Ward  Square  in  which  to  open 
out,  all  other  buildings  having  been  engaged.  Horner,  Hooper 
&  Williams  had  leased  the  Tithing  House,  Livingston,  Kinkead 
&  Company  their  old  stand  opposite  the  present  Coop ;  Gilbert 
&  Garrish  the  Museum  Building  opposite  the  Tabernacle,  Bran- 
ham  &  Norris  a  building  where  the  present  Deseret  Bank  now 
stands.  William  Nix  a  store  adjoining  Bockaday  &  Barr  and 
store  where  the  London  Bank  was  afterwards,  John  Kimball 
on  the  corner  of  First  South  and  Main  William  Nixon,  first 
house  south  of  Salt  Lake  House,  T.  B.  Brown  &  Sons  next  door 
to  Nixon's  South,  and  several  other  small  concerns  were  doing 
business  in  the  town  the  names  of  whom  I  have  forgotten. 

Our  train  arrived  but  not  until  after  a  number  of  others 
had  reached  the  city,  and  as  the  emigration  for  California  had 
mainly  taken  a  more  Northerly  route  that  year  (the  Sublette 
cut-off  via  Soda  Springs  and  Snake  River)  money  was  not  as 
plentiful  as  anticipated  and  a  general  cut  in  prices  of  mer- 
chandise took  place,  prints  18  to  20  cents  per  yard,  sugar  30 
to  33  1-3  cents  per  pound,  and  other  goods  in  proportion,  and 
as  there  was  still  a  number  of  large  trains  of  merchandise  to 
arrive,  a  panic  in  prices  was  very  imminent,  at  all  events,  it 
scared  me  so  that  I  very  foolishly  accepted  the  salary  of  $2000.- 
00  per  year  instead  of  a  third  interest,  thereby  losing  about 
$800000,  as  the  concern  cleared  $30,000  before  the  following 
May.     As  money  became  more  scarce  more  attention  was  given 
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to  trading  for  cattle  and  wheat  our  markets  being  California 
for  cattle,  and  emigrants  and  Mormons  for  grain — taking  the 
double  profit  first  on  merchandise  and  then  on  cattle  and  grain 
was  much  better  than  selling  for  cash ;  our  sales  were  not  so 
brisk  as  they  had  been  the  year  before,  but  by  Christmas  we 
as  others  were  out  of  nearly  all  the  staples,  when  our  goods  had 
all  gotten  in  it  was  decided  in  order  to  expedite  sale  that  I 
should  take  a  portion  of  our  goods  to  Provo  City  fifty  miles 
South  of  Salt  Lake,  there  was  an  Indian  farm  and  Agency 
located  near  by  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  fair  portion  of 
that  trade,  which  was  remunerative.  After  locating  in  Provo 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Salt  Lake  semi-monthly,  on  one 
of  these  trips 'on  a  Sunday  evening  I  first  met  the  lady  (Miss 
Maria  Townsend  who  afterwards  became  my  wife)  and  Mrs. 
Pitt. 

Dr.  Hart  was  Indian  Agent  and  Supt.  of  the  Indian  Farm 
and  D.  H.  Armstrong  was  Agent  for  the  Western  Indian 
located  near  the  line  between  Utah  and  Nevada.  It  was  now 
nearly  time  to  arrange  for  next  years  business,  after  seeing  the 
mistake  I  had  made  in  not  taking  an  interest  in  the  business, 
I  now  concluded  to  accept  one — consequently  a  partnership 
was  formed  for  the  1855  trade  of  Stewart,  his  brother,  Louis 
P.  Drexler  and  myself,  and  I  was  again  to  go  East  to  make  the 
purchases  and  shipment  arrangements  were  made  to  start  on 
January  1st,  1855,  taking  the  same  route  I  had  taken  the  year 
before;  among  the  party  on  that  trip  were  Captain  W.  H. 
Hooper,  John  M.  Hockaday  (a  West  Point  Graduate  and  class 
mate  of  the  ever  to  be  remembered  Lieut.  Derby  (John  Phoenix) 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  others,  a  jovial  party.  We  had  a  very 
cold  trip  but  nothing  of  importance  transpired  different  from 
the  former  trip.  We  arrived  in  San  Bernardino  in  about  thirty- 
five  days  from  Salt  Lake,  (a  distance  of  about  nine  hundred 
miles)  dirty  and  ragged;  as  a  steamer  would  leave  San  Pedro 
in  two  days  for  San  Francisco,  we  concluded  to  postpone  our 
change  of  wardrobe  until  arrival  there,  on  boarding  the  steamer 
"Senator;"  Hooper  in  the  lead  headed  for  the  cabin,  we  were 
intercepted  by  the  steward  who  insisted  in  showing  us  the  way 
to  the  steerage,  and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  we  pro- 
duced first  cabin  tickets,  Hooper  indignantly  asking  him  if  we 
looked  at  all  like  steerage  passengers ;  had  a  nice  trip  to  San 
Francisco  and  a  pleasant  time  while  there ;  Hooper  and  Dick 
Hopkins  being  old  time  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  steam- 
boat captains  we  naturally  fell  in  with  like  men,  who  were  run- 
ning the  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  for  a  week  we  were  dined 
and  wined  in  good  style.  On  the  15th  of  February  1855,  took 
the  steamer  "Golden  Age"  for  Panama,  concluding  to  try  a 
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different  route,  not  that  the  Nicaragua  was  not  preferable  but 
disliked  going"  over  the  same  route  twice.  Stopped  at  Mazanillo 
and  Acapulco  as  before,  at  the  latter  place  had  a  whole  day 
visiting  the  Fort  Cathedral  and  other  places  of  interest,  the 
town  did  not  amount  to  much ;  it  looked  as  though  it  was  obliged 
to  be  over  run  with  revolutionists  annually,  and  as  earthquakes 
had  occurred  before,  were  likely  again  to  sink  the  city  at  any 
time — we  had  quite  a  strong  gale  off  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
of  California  and  again  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Tehunantepec, 
but  as  we  were  in  a  warm  climate  I  felt  no  alarm — in  case  of 
wreck  I  fancied  I  could  swim  ashore  on  a  plank;  reached 
Panama,  a  beautiful  bay  but  rather  large  and  open  for  safety — 
in  landing  there  we  had  the  same  process  to  go  through  as  at 
San  Juan-del-Norte,  taking  small  boats  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
then  riding  the  natives  ashore.  A  rather  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred there,  I  was  in  the  last  boat  of  passengers  leaving  the 
steamer  among  whom  was  a  very  corpulent  Irish  woman  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds.  When  the  small  boat 
reached  the  shallows  where  it  was  necessary  to  bestride  the 
natives,  every  one  naturally  selected  the  strongest  and  largest 
of  natives  to  insure  a  safe  ride  to  the  beach,  there  happened  to 
be  just  enough  in  number  of  natives  to  carry  the  passengers; 
and  the  two  most  diminutive  specimens  were  left  for  the  Irish 
lady  and  myself,  she  expressed  serious  doubts  about  the  little 
fellows  capacity  to  carry  her,  finally  she  mounted  the  little 
fellow,  away  he  went  and  all  would  have  been  well,  and  would 
have  landed  her  safely  but  she  became  nervous,  and  he  probably 
excited  or  mischievous,  fell  down  both  sprawling  in  the  water, 
he  skipped  for  shore  with  the  woman's  blessings  following  in  a 
streak  that  made  the  air  blue. 

Crossed  the  Isthmus  from  Panama  to  Aspinwall  on  the  rail- 
road— did  not  have  time  to  see  much  of  Panama  ;  reached  Aspin- 
wall  at  3.00  o'clock  P-  M.  remained  over  that  night  and  next 
day  leaving  before  dark  on  board  the  steamer  Philadelphia  for 
New  Orleans  via  Havana — this  vessel  was  a  miserable  old  tub, 
a  poor  sailor  and  filthy;  on  account  of  some  apprehensiveness 
of  some  filibustering  expedition  of  Americans  by  the  Spaniard 
against  the  Island  of  Cuba,  we  were  off  Cape  San  Antonio 
brought  to  by  a  Spanish  Man  of  War,  first  by  a  shot  across  our 
bows  the  next  over  our  vessel,  we  hove  to,  and  after  examina- 
tion were  permitted  to  proceed.  Arrived  at  Havana  and  re- 
mained there  three  days,  making  a  trip  out  to  the  Bishop's 
Gardens,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  the  City,  visited 
the  Cathedral  where  it  was  said  the  ashes  of  Columbus  were 
deposited  in  a  stone  urn  near  the  Altar,  attended  the  opera 
one  night  at  the  "Teatro  Facon,"  visited  a  number  of  the 
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largest  cigar  factories,  imported  cigars  sold  at  that  time  in  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans  at  6^4  cents  each,  were  worth  in  Havana 
$14.00  to  $18.00  per  M.,  duty  40%  besides  transportation;  at- 
tempted to  visit  Moro  Castle  but  the  authorities  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  approach  the  fortifications,  nearer  than  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  Started  for  New  Orleans  on  same  steamer  became 
lost  in  a  fog  off  the  Balize,  and  brought  up  near  Galveston  Har- 
bor before  we  could  get  our  reckoning. 

Arrived  in  New  Orleans  March  12th,  1855,  remained  in  the 
city  two  days  and  started  for  St.  Louis  in  the  steamer  Michigan. 
On  deck  were  some  six  hundred  Mormon  emigrants,  mostly 
from  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  under  the  charge  of  Ballyn- 
tine  &  McGraw  two  Mormon  elders  returning  from  their  mis- 
sions making  prosylites  to  the  faith.  On  reaching  St.  Louis  I 
first  learned  of  Indian  troubles  on  the  plains,  which  had  broken 
out  the  preceding  fall  between  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  and 
whites,  preparations  were  then  being  made  to  send  General 
Harney  out  with  troops  in  the  early  spring  to  re-enforce  the 
post  at  Fts.  Kearney  and  Laramie  and  prosecute  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  them.  After  remaining  a  few  days  in  St. 
Louis  I  started  up  the  Missouri  river  to  make  arrangements  for 
transportation,  after  nearly  a  months  endeavors  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  any  freighter  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  crossing 
the  plains  with  a  train  except  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  I  would 
have  to  take  the  entire  risk  of  the  loss  by  the  Indians.  I  conclud- 
ed therefore  not  to  start  a  train  that  season  and  wrote  my  part- 
ners in  Salt  Lake  to  that  effect,  on  receipt  of  my  letter  they 
bought  out  two  remnants  of  stocks  in  Salt  Lake,  enough  goods 
to  keep  a  little  trade  going  during  the  year.  I  returned  to  St. 
Louis  and  to  pass  the  time  and  pay  expenses  I  took  a  clerkship 
in  the  house  of  my  old  employers  Little  &  Olcott,  and  remained 
there  during  the  summer  of  1855  and  winter  of  1855  and  6. 
During  the  summer  and  fall  Harney  succeeded  in  whipping 
the  Indians  badly  but  still  they  were  unsubdued-  I  think  only 
two  trains  of  merchandise  succeeded  in  getting  through  that 
season  to  Salt  Lake,  both  suffering  heavy  losses  in  cattle.  I 
received  two  or  three  letters  from  my  partners  stating  that 
the  trade  had  been  very  fair  considering  the  stock  they  had. 
During  the  winter  I  made  arrangements  to  buy  our  own  cattle 
and  wagons  and  freight  our  goods  instead  of  contracting  as  the 
year  before.  I  made  an  arrangement  to  freight  out  in  connec- 
tion with  Gilbert  &  Parrish,  we  bought  up  two  trains  of  twenty- 
six  wagons  each  and  loaded  to  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
pounds  to  the  wagon.  This  year  1856  our  starting  point  was 
Atchinson  Kansas,  a  new  town  just  starting  into  existence 
having  at  that  time  not  to  exceed  150  inhabitants,  but  owing 
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to  the  political  troubles  just  commenced  in  Kansas  between  the 
pro  and  anti  slavery  parties  the  territory  was  being  filled  up 
rapidly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Northern  and  Southern 
emigration  aid  societies. 

A  portion  of  the  emigrants  who  came  from  both  sections 
were  pretty  hard  cases  and  while  loading  up  at  Atchinson  they 
annoyed  us  considerably  by  stealing  our  cattle  and  committing 
other  depredations.  We  finally  got  started,  I  think  about  the 
20th  day  of  May  1856.  Thomas  D.  Pitt  was  wagon  master 
and  Prank  B.  Gilbert  assistant  of  our  train,  and  John  C.  Green 
and  Andrew  Bigler  of  the  other  having  some  business  in  St. 
Louis  I  returned  there,  with  the  intention  of  overtaking  our 
trains  at  or  near  Fort  Kearney,  at  least  before  they  got  among 
the  hostile  Indians,  but  was  delayed  longer  than  I  anticipated. 
On  my  return  up  the  river  I  purchased  me  a  good  mule,  with 
the  intention  of  starting  alone  to  reach  my  train.  I  was  in- 
formed at  Atchinson  that  a  party  consisting  of  A.  "W.  Babbitt, 
Secy,  of  Utah  Territory,  Thomas  Sutherland  and  a  number  of 
others  would  leave  for  Salt  Lake  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  they 
requested  me  to  wait  and  travel  with  them,  I  declined  doing 
so  and  Sutherland  decided  to  go  with  me,  but  only  went  as  far  as 
Mormon  Grove  some  six  miles  when  he  changed  his  mind  and 
turned  back.  Starting  the  way  I  proposed  traveling  he  thought 
would  be  too  fast  for  his  animal  consequently  I  went  on  alone, 
having  nothing  but  my  mule,  the  clothing  I  had  on,  one  pair  of 
blankets,  picket  rope  and  iron  picket  pin  and  Colts  revolver.  The 
distance  to  Kearney  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Atchinson 
and  there  was  but  one  place  between  these  points  where  anyone 
lived,  that  was  on  Big  Blue  River  (Frank  Marshall  now  of  Colo- 
rado kept  a  trading  post  there  then) ,  the  only  provisions  I  carried 
was  a  small  sack  of  butter  crackers,  frogs  were  abundant  in  all 
the  little  sloughs  and  creeks,  and  whenever  I  found  a  lot  of  good 
sized  ones  would  kill  them  and  fasten  them  to  the  pummell  of 
my  saddle  for  use  when  hungry,  so  with  crackers  and  frogs  legs 
broiled  on  a  stick  and  wa*ter  to  drink  I  got  along  very  comfort- 
ably. I  usually  traveled  at  a  brisk  gait  for  one  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  then  stopped  and  grazed  my  animal  from  a  half  to  an 
hour  going  in  that  manner  day  and  night  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  hours  at  night  when  I  would  spread  my  blanket  on  top  of 
the  picket  pin,  and  the  friction  of  the  rope  under  my  back  pre- 
vented me  from  sleeping  too  soundly ;  I  soon  became  accustomed 
to  waking  promptly  on  time  ,thus  I  travelled  to  Ft.  Kearney  with- 
out seeing  a  human  being  except  at  the  Big  Blue,  although  war 
parties  of  Cheyennes  or  Arapahoes  were  liable  to  be  met  with 
at  any  time  after  leaving  the  Blue,  I  saw  none.  I  had  expected 
to  overtake  the  trains  at  or  near  the  Fort  you  may  imagine  my 
disappointment  on  finding  they  had  passed  there  seven  days  be- 
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fore,  they  were  making  good  time  and  it  was  thoroughly  demon- 
started  to  me  that  stern  chase  is  a  long  one  even  if  it  is  after  an 
ox  team.  I  reached  the  Fort  a  little  after  sunrise  and  had  a 
"square  meal"  myself  and  surprised  my  mule  with  a  feed  of  oats. 
Captain  Wharton  was  in  command  of  the  Post,  with  three  or 
four  companies  of  Cavalry,  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  intentions  of 
going  on  immediately  until  I  reached  the  train.  He  positively 
forbid  my  doing  so,  stating  the  country  ahead  as  full  of  hostile 
Indians  and  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  get  fifty 
miles  from  the  Post  without  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  by 
waiting  three  or  four  weeks  he  designed  sending  two  companies 
of  Cavalry  to  Fort  Laramie  and  I  could  travel  with  them  in  saf- 
ety. I  considered  the  matter  over  carefully,  and  concluded  I 
could  by  traveling  principally  at  night  get  through  all  right, 
but  the  Commander's  orders  were  to  remain,  my  only  show  of 
getting  away  was  to  steal  out  of  the  Post  unawares.  At  the  Sut- 
lers store  I  procured  a  fresh  supply  of  crackers  and  a  little 
cheese  and  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Mason  the  Sutler  succeeded 
in  getting  away.  I  rode  about  twenty-five  miles  without  stop- 
ping, camped  in  a  ravine  out  of  sight  of  the  road  and  waited  for 
night,  fortunately  there  was  no  moon,  the  next  morning  found  me 
sixty  miles  from  Kearney.  Stopped  to  drink  some  water  at  Cot- 
tonwood Springs  they  being  so  near  the  road,  however,  I  went 
down  a  ravine  about  a  mile,  where  I  was  hidden  from  view  to 
cook  and  eat  my  frugal  meal  of  crackers  and  frogs — I  built  very 
small  fires  and  only  in  the  day  time.  After  leaving  the  springs 
that  day  about  ten  o'clock  and  scanning  the  plain  very  closely 
I  ventured  to  take  a  day  ride  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  I  had  not 
ridden  more  than  five  miles  when  I  observed  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  ahead  of  me  some  six  or  seven  miles,  I  watched  it  for  some 
time  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  approaching  me  I  became  a  little  un- 
easy, and  finally  satisfied  myself  it  was  caused  by  some  moving 
body.  Naturally  my  first  thoughts  were  it  must  be  a  party  of 
Indians,  it  was  two  or  three  miles  to  the  Platte  River  and  appar- 
ently a  level  plain  between.  I  turned  my  mule  and  headed  for 
the  river  riding  as  low  in  the  saddle  as  possible,  still  keeping  my 
eye  on  the  dust  cloud.  I  was  finally  convinced  it  certainly  was 
Indians  causing  it.  I  could  see  black  objects  plainly  in  the  dust, 
what  else  could  it  be  but  Indians,  the  question  arose  in  my  mind, 
had  they  seen  me  ?  If  not  could  I  make  the  river  before  they  did 
see  me.  I  was  in  a  highly  excited  condition,  (and  sometimes 
think  my  hair  was  actually  standing  on  end)  urging  my  mule  to 
his  utmost  speed,  but  before  reaching  the  river  I  got  into  a  hol- 
low sufficiently  deep  to  hide  myself  and  animal,  I  stopped  there 
to  put  fresh  caps  on  my  pistol  and  cinch  my  saddle  girth,  and 
await  results,  either  a  race  for  life  or  a  false  alarm.  It  proved  the 
latter,  the  black  objects  I  saw  turned  out  to  be  a  little  band  of 
buffalo  playing  along  the  dusty  road.    I  felt  relieved,  but  so  badly 
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scared  I  did  not  venture  out  again  until  nearly  dark.  I  continued 
traveling  in  the  above  manner  until  I  finally  overtook  the  hind- 
most train  in  charge  of  Pitt ;  I  was  overjoyed  on  reaching  it  be- 
ing very  hungry  as  frogs  had  been  scarce  the  past  two  days,  and 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  that  was  almost  unbearable, 
and  only  partially  relieved  by  talking  to  my  mule.  I  had  trav- 
eled five  hundred  ten  miles  in  seven  days  and  three  hours  without 
change  of  saddle  animal,  it  would  require  a  good  sum  of  money 
to  induce  me  to  make  such  another  trip,  but  with  all  it  was  lucky 
for  me  I  did  not  travel  with  the  Babbit  party,  as  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Inidans  a  short  distance  west  of  Fort  Kearney  and  all 
massacred  within  ten  days  after  my  leaving  them.  The  point 
where  I  overtook  the  train  was  Lonetree  crossing  of  the  Platte, 
near  the  present  site  of  Julesburg,  Nebraska,  from  there  on  to. 
Fort  Laramie  I  remained  with  one  of  the  other  of  the  trains, 
they  keeping  close  together  for  protection.  A  strict  guard  had 
to  be  kept  all  the  time  over  our  stock.  General  Harney  had  had 
a  severe  fight  with  the  Indians  a  short  time  before,  but  peace  had 
not  yet  been  declared,  but  was  byt  he  time  we  reached  Laramie. 
After  leaving  that  place  we  had  no  further  clanger  to  apprehend 
and  everything  went  along  smoothly.  I  went  through  in  advance 
of  the  trains  to  Salt  Lake  and  found  my  partners  had  rented  a 
store  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Deseret  National  Bank 
and  nearly  out  of  goods, 'business  had  changed  very  much  during 
my  absence.  On  account  of  the  Indian  trouble  there  had  been 
no  emigration  and  money  was  very  scarce  and  trade  was  simply 
exchanging  imported  goods  for  the  products  of  the  country  cat- 
tle and  wheat  principally,  occasionally  we  would  sell  some  goods 
to  the  Indian  Agents.  On  the  arrival  of  the  goods  we  again 
divided  them  I  taking  a  portion  of  the  stock  to  Provo,  where  I 
remained  that  winter,  making  semi-monthly  trips  to  Salt  Lake ; 
that  fall  and  winter  serious  troubles  began  to  break  out  between 
the  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  the  former  starting  up  their  so-called 
reformation  and  restitution  scheme,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  effort  on  the  Mormons'  part,  instigated  by  Brigham 
Young  and  the  leaders  of  the  church  to  drive  out  or  crush  all 
Gentiles  and  their  interests,  or  at  least  to  exasperate  them  so 
they  would  commit  some  overt  act  that  would  give  an  excuse  for 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  Early  in  the  winter  the  Nau- 
voo  Legion  had  commenced  their  daily  or  weekly  drills  through- 
out all  the  settlements,  arms  and  ammunition  were  being  gathered 
together,  and  it  was  boldly  announced  at  all  their  meetings  that 
they  (the  Mormons)  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  United  States 
Government,  or  longer  permit  the  accursed  Gentiles  to  live  in 
their  midst.  The  Mormon  Bishops  had  so  worked  on  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  Utah  was  anything  but  a  safe  place  for  an  out- 
sider to  live,  and  a  general  feeling  of  alarm  for  their  persons  and 
property  existed  among  them — during  that  winter  I  was  repeat- 
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edly  told  that  I  had  to  join  the  Mormons  or  my  property  would 
be  taken  from  me,  and  I  made  to  leaye  the  country  but  at  that 
time  we  all  considered  it  merely  a  bluff — the  Gentiles  were  very 
circumspect  in  their  actions,  giving  no  cause  for  any  attack  on 
them.  I  kept  aloof  from  all  dances  and  social  gatherings  and  had 
no  transactions  with  Mormons  outside  of  strict  business,  closing 
my  store  doors  at  dark  and  remaining  inside  after  that  until 
morning. 

In  Provo  there  were  but  three  Gentiles  besides  myself;  in 
Salt  Lake  there  were  probably  from  two  to  three  hundred  and 
not  to  exceed  fifty  in  all  the  rest  of  the  territory. 

Matters  were  getting  worse  and  worse  daily,  a  Gentile  did 
not  consider  himself  safe  after  dark  on  the  street  of  Salt  Lake, 
quite  a  number  of  whom  boarded  at  the  Salt  Lake  House;  (on 
my  visits  to  Salt  Lake  I  stopped  there).  When  leaving  the  hotel 
for  their  respective  places  of  business  after  nightfall  they  would 
usually  go  up  or  down  the  middle  of  the  streets  in  companies  of 
three  or  four  together,  revolvers  in  hands  ready  for  use,  Salt 
Lake  streets  were  very  quiet  except  when  the  "Bill  Hickman," 
Lot  Hintington  and  Danite  gang"  turned  loose,  usually  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  week  when  all  outsiders  kept  very  shady.  The 
climax  was  reached  in  February  1857  Brigham  and  his  council- 
ors had  concluded  that  all  who  were  not  Mormons  must  leave  the 
territory,  that  the  country  was  theirs,  they  found  it,  and  settled 
on  it  in  1847.  The  first  intimation  I  had  of  what  was  coming, 
was  a  letter  from  Drexler  about  February  15th,  1857  stating  that 
orders  had  been  issued  by  Brigham  Young  that  all  Gentiles  must 
leave  the  country.  Two  days  after  Mr.  Stewart  came  down  to 
Provo  and  corroborated  Drexler 's  letter  and  that  he  (Stewart) 
was  a  direct  messenger  to  me  from  Brigham  Young,  ordering 
all  Gentiles  to  leave  the  territory  before  June  1st,  unless  they 
joined  the  Mormon  ranks. 

I,  of  course,  declined ;  but  insisted  on  knowing  why  Drexler 
or  I  should  be  banished  from  the  country,  had  we  not  always 
been  upright  and  fair  dealing  with  the  people?  He  simply  re- 
plied, such  were  Brighams  orders,  that  he  was  a  strict  Mormon 
and  knew  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  Prophet,  and  Brigham  Young 
also  was  one  and  his  successor,  the  idea  at  once  arose  in  my  mind 
that  this  was  a  game  to  get  possession  of  Gentile  property  and 
concluded  not  to  submit,  so  plainly  told  Stewart  that  everything 
that  I  possessed  was  in  Utah,  I  had  worked  hard  for  it  and  really 
had  made  him  what  he  possessed,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  did 
not  propose  to  be  robbed  in  any  such  manner,  I  intended  to  stay 
and  fortify  myself  against  any  encroachments  on  my  rights  or 
property  to  the  bitter  end — Stewart  having  any  such  intentions 
on  his  part  and  considered  himself  free  to  purchase  out  Drexler 
and  my  interest  in  the  business  and  wished  it  done  peaceably 
and  amicably,  so  a  meeting  was  agreed  upon  in  Salt  Lake,  the 
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question  talked  over  and  price  and  payments  agreed  upon,  Drex- 
ler  and  I  sold  out,  getting  St.  Louis  cost  and  18  cents  per  pound, 
for  freight  added ;  of  course  it  was  a  great  loss  to  us  but  what 
could  we  do — our  stock  inventoried  nearly  $30,000,  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  St.  Louis  purchase  on  which  we  received  no  profit 
but  in  cleaning  up  our  whole  business  Drexler  and  myself  had 
about  $16,000  as  our  share  (taking  cattle  at  the  Utah  valuation) 
over  and  above  all  liabilities. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  however,  we  received  in  part  payment 
of  our  interest  nearly  $10,000  of  Brigham  Young  drafts  on  the 
Interior  Department,  as  Ex  Officio  Supt.  of  Indian  Affairs,  which 
were  not  paid  until  some  ten  years  thereafter  and  only  realizing 
about  12!/2  cents  on  the  dollar  face  value,  we  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  exchange  these  drafts  in  Salt  Lake  for  cattle,  but 
Drexler  insisted  that  Indians  or  disease  might  destroy  our  cattle, 
and  by  having  this  cash  "Nest  egg"  as  he  called  it,  we  would 
have  something  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  accident.  I  on  the  con- 
trary thought  there  could  be  no  possible  loss  in  cattle  if  properly 
handled,  and  we  could  handle  six  hundred  as  easily  as.  three  hun- 
dred head,  the  result  proved  I  was  correct  in  that  instance  at 
least,  as  we  made  one  hundred  per  cent  on  all  the  cattle  we  drove 
through  to  Carson  Vallejr.  Immediately  after  the  merchandise 
was  transferred  to  the  Stewarts,  Drexler  and  myself  began  gath- 
ering our  cattle  near  Box  Elder  or  Brigham  City,  from  which 
point  we  were  ready  to  start  Westward  May  1st,  1857,  all  other 
merchants  in  fact  all  Gentiles  had  been  in  the  meantime  ordered 
to  leave  the  Territory.  Gilbert  &  Garrish,  Livingston,  Kinkead 
&  Company,  and  several  others  besides  ourselves  driving  bands  of 
cattle  West.  Gilbert  &  Garrish  sold  their  merchandise  to  John 
Kimball  and  H.  W.  Lawrence,  Livingston,  Kinkead  &  Company, 
to  W.  H.  Hooper  and  Brigham  Young ;  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  sales  were  on  time.  Other  traders  made  sales  as  best  they 
could  to  Mormons,  most  of  them  taking  horses  and  cattle  in  pay- 
ment ;  all  of  us  with  cattle  had  to  use  great  caution  in  preventing 
estrays  from  getting  into  our  herds,  our  camps  were  visited  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  by  armed  bodies  of  Mormons,  and  had  an  estray 
been  found  in  our  herds,  if  it  had  been  there  only  an  hour,  would 
have  caused  us  heavy  damages,  the  Mormons'  object  being  to 
fleece  all  Gentiles  out  of  every  cent  they  possibly  could,  we  took 
the  precaution  to  have  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  stock  purchased  by  us. 

We  started  from  Brigham  City  May  4th,  1857,  taking  the 
Humboldt  route.  Following  near. the  line  of  the  present  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  we  had  about  four  hundred  head  of  cattle. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  on  the  trip  except  an  In- 
dian attack  on  herd  one  morning  in  which  they  killed  five  head  of 
large  oxen  for  us,  and  a  few  mornings  after  we  had  an  Indian 
scare,  caused  by  one  of  our  night  herders  taking  the  morning  re- 
lief guard  for  hostiles,  some  of  whom  fired  into  them  wounding 
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one  man.  Before  reaching  Carson  Valley,  we  met  quite  a  num- 
ber of  small  trains  composed  of  Mormons  who  had  located  in 
Carson,  Washoe  and  other  valleys  on  the  Western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  had  made  themselves  comfortable  homes,  but 
were  ordered  by  Brigham  Young  and  the  authorities  at  Salt  Lake 
to  abandon  everything  and  gather  in  Zion  to  repel  any  invasion 
that  might  be  made  by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley. 

The  Mormons  who  located  in  Washoe  Valley  were  a  thrifty 
lot,  had  made  good  improvements  and  owned  good  farms,  but 
sacrificed  and  abandoned  all  at  Brigham  Young's  request. 

We  reached  Genoa  Carson  Valley  June  20th,  1857,  making 
our  camp  on  the  East  Fork  of  Carson  river,  remaining  there  with 
our  cattle  until  the  following  November,  when  Drexler  and  my- 
self sold  our  beef  catle  (160  in  number)  to  a  butchering  concern 
in  Mokeloumn  Hill,  California;  cows  and  young  stock  were  left 
in  Carson  Valley  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Drexler,  while  I  took  the 
steamer  for  the  East  with  the  intention  of  buying  more  cattle 
to  be  driven  across  the  plains  and  add  to  our  herd,  we  having  in 
the  meantime  located  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Steam- 
boat Springs,  and  in  close  proximity  to  what  was  shortly  after 
the  great  Comstock  Mine.  I  left  San  Francisco  some  time  in  De- 
cember, 1857,  for  New  York  and  St,  Louis,  during  that  winter 
(57-58)  I  left  St.  Louis  early  in  February  on  a  mule  riding 
through  a  great  portion  of  Southwest  Missouri  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory, not  finding  cattle  to  suit  in  price,  and  Mormon  trouble  still 
pending  I  proceeded  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and  instead  of  driving 
cattle  as  I  had  intended,  I  took  a  sub-contract  under  Russell, 
Majors  and  Waddell  to  freight  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
the  Government,  I  loaded  up  and  started  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth in  1858  making  only  a  partially  successful  trip,  the  weath- 
er being  unusually  rough  scarcity  of  grass  and  great  number  of 
teams  blocking  the  road.  In  the  spring  of  1858,  the  Mormons, 
on  hearing  that  General  Johnson  was  moving  on  Salt  Lake  with 
his  entire  army,  at  once  evacuated  the  city  completely,  men 
enough  only  being  left  to  burn  the  city  on  Johnson's  arrival. 
The  flight  of  the  people  and  burning  was  all  obviated,  I  regret 
such  was  the  case ;  if  the  three  U.  S.  Commissioners  sent  out  to 
confer  with  Brigham  Young  had  not  reached  there  for  two  months 
later,  the  Mormons  would  have  been  easily  vanquished  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  would  have  been  the  loss  of  only  three  or 
four  hundred  hovels,  as  soon  as  peace  was  declared  the  Mormons 
returned  to  their  respective  homes.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  worst 
blunder  ever  perpetrated  by  the  government  in  the  settlement  of 
the  vexed  Mormon  question.  Well  enough  for  commissioners  to 
be  there,  but  in  reserve  not  in  front.  Everyone  there  knew  the 
Mormons  were  in  rebellion  and  should  have  been  handled  for  a 
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time  by  the  military.  After  recruiting  a  week  or  two,  I  again 
started  for  San  Francisco  to  buy  goods  and  make  the  trip  via 
Los  Angeles. 

— Contributed  by  A.  C.  Sloan,  son  of  W.  K.  Sloan. 


IN  MEMORY 

At  the  request  of  a  dear  and  valued  friend  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Garrett,  I  have  undertaken  to  review  some  of  the  events, 
and  happenings  that  took  place  at  Rock  Creek,  Wyo.,  some  forty 
odd  years  ago,  and  later ;  in  which  Mrs.  Garrett  took  a  prominent 
part. 

Coming  down  from  the  west  with  my  freight  teams  in  '83, 
I  put  in  a  few  trips  on  the  Rock  Creek  Fetterman  and  Fort  Mc- 
Kinney  road.  At  that  time  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  teams  freighting  out  of  Rock  Creek,  counting  nothing  less 
than  sixes,  The  agent  at  Rock  Creek  told  me  that  the  average 
shipment  of  cattle  from  August  15th  to  Nov.  15th,  was  one  hun- 
dred cars  every  twenty-four  hours,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement ;  but  I  do  know  that  during  the  fall  of  '84, 
they  were  loading  cattle  at  the  stock  yards  night  and  day  for  at 
least  three  months,  and  about  the  same  in  '85  and  '86. 

Cattle  were  driven  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  shipped  from 
Rock  Creek. 

In  addition  to  the  freighting  and  shipping  industry,  we  had 
a  stage  line  from  Rock  Creek  to  Junction  City,  Montana,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles. 

The  stages  ran  daily  each  way  including  Sundays. 

In  June  '84  I  sold  my  freighting  outfit,  and  bought  the  Wyo- 
ming House,  at  that  time  the  principal  hotel  at  Rock  Creek.  On 
the  27th  of  December  of  that  year  I  married  Mary  A.  Banner ; 
an  English  girl  of  good  family  and  good  looks  too. 

Mollie  took  to  western  ways  like  a  duck  to  water.  She 
seemed  to  want  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  a  Wyoming  woman 
could  do ;  or  man  either  for  that  matter. 

Before  we  had  been  married  a  year  she  could  outride,  out- 
shoot,  or  out-dance,  the  oldest  or  youngest  woman  in  the  country, 
I  bought  her  the  best  saddle  horse  that  I  could  find  for  sale,  and 
he  proved  to  be  the  ' '  berries, ' ' — as  our  younger  generation  would 
say, — and  he  sure  could  run. 

Mollie  was  fond  of  racing,  and  would  run  her  horse  against 
anything  that  she  thought  she  could  beat.  Five  head  of  horses 
were  unloaded  at  Rock  Creek  to  be  taken  out  to  a  ranch  at  Eagle 
Peak. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  horses  got  to  bragging  about  how 
they  could  run.     Our  colored  barber,  Matt  Campfield,  bet  him 
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a  pound  of  Climax  that  Mrs.  Garrett's  buckskin  could  outrun 
any  one  of  them  at  four  hundred  yards.  Mrs.  Garrett  rode  her 
horse,  and  beat  all  five  of  them,  taking  one  at  a  time.  Every 
time  a  race  was  about  to  start  ' '  Old  Matt ' '  would  shout  ' '  another 
plug  of  Climax  on  Mrs.  Garrett. ' ' 

Matt  had  his  barber  chair  in  Smiths'  place.  He  weighed 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds,  and  both  legs  were  missing  below 
the  knees. 

One  day  a  drunken  cowpuncher  ran  amuck  in  Smiths '  place, 
and  shot  a  man  in  the  left  breast,  the  bullet  coming  through  and 
out  behind  the  left  shoulder.  Everybody  ran  out  of  the  place, 
except  the  bad  man.  He  would  shoot  at  anything  he  saw  move 
outside.  Finally,  Mose  Dose,  a  deputy  sheriff  crawled  through 
a  back  window,  and  rapped  him  on  the  head,  while  he  was  shoot- 
ing through  the  front  window  at  a  hat  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
Matt,  the  barber,  was  a  witness  at  the  trial. 

Said  the  prosecuting  attorney.  "What  did  you  do,  Mr. 
Campfield,  when  the  man  began  shooting?" 

Said  Matt:    "/flew." 

After  the  trial  was  over,  Judge  Blair  shook  hands  with  Matt, 
and  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Campfield,  when  any  one  starts  shooting  in 
your  shop,  you  fly." 

They  carried  the  wounded  man  to  our  place,  and  Mrs,  Gar- 
rett, with  the  help  of  the  dishwasher,  rendered  first  aid,  dressed 
the  wound,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  young  man  that  he 
wasn  't  going  to  die  right  away.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at 
Laramie,  and  came  out  after  a  few  weeks,  as  good  as  ever. 

He  was  a  witness  at  the  trial,  and  asked  the  Judge  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner,  as  he  thought  the  young  man  didn't  know 
what  he  was  doing.  The  Judge  couldn't  seem  to  see  it  quite  that 
way  and  gave  the  man  a  light  prison  sentence. 

One  day,  Jack  Hill — who  afterward  gave  a  man  the  first 
shot,  and  then  killed  him — was  out  back  of  the  hotel  breaking 
beer  bottles  with  his  six  gun. 

He  did  not  see  Mrs.  Garrett  come  up  behind,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  shoot,  she  shot  and  broke  the  bottle.  Jack  turned 
around  with  blood  in  his  eye  ;  but  when  he  saw  who  it  was  he  just 
laughed,  and  said,  ' '  She  beat  me  to  it. ' ' 

Mrs.  Garrett  was  a  good  shot  with  rifle,  shot  gun,  or  six 
shooter. 

I  think  it  was  in  '85  that  we  had  the  Indian  scare.  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  I  got  a  telegram  from 
the  Governor  stating  that  the  Ute  Indians  were  on  the  warpath 
again,  and  were  likely  to  strike  the  U.  P.  about  Rock  Creek. 

Personally  I  didn't  take  any  stock  in  the  story  at  all,  and 
refused  to  awaken  the  guests  in  the  hotel.  However,  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  town  were  greatly  excited,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  defense. 
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The  women  in  particular  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  kids 
and  insisted  that  Mrs.  Garrett  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  take  charge  of  the  petticoat  squad  as  we  called  them. 

One  woman  said,  she  had  never  fired  a  gun  in  her  life,  and 
didn  't  think  she  could ;  but  she  said  she  had  had  some  experience 
in  handling  a  rolling  pin,  and  might  maybe  be  able  to  crack  a  few 
heads  with  that. 

I've  thought  since  she  might  be  an  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Jiggs. 
The  men  stood  guard,  and  patrolled  the  streets,  for  three  days 
and  nights,  while  the  women  practiced  shooting  at  scare  crows 
and  fence  posts.  I  took  no  part  in  it  as  I  considered  it  all  bunk. 
I  thought  I  knew  enough  about  Indians  to  be  sure  that  a  war 
party  would  not  come  to  the  railroad  where  troops  could  get  to 
them  on  short  notice ;  and  to  this  day  I  don 't  know  how  the  Gov- 
ernor came  to  send  me  that  telegram. 

Mrs.  Garrett  was  always  kind  to  the  sick  and  unfortunate. 
"When  that  famous  cowboy  Dollar  Bill  (one  of  the  characters  in 
Owen  Wister's  book  Lin  McLain)  was  very  nearly  killed  by  his 
horse  falling  on  him,  Mrs.  Garrett  nursed  him,  and  took  care  of 
him  for  four  weeks,  and  the  doctors  said,  her  care  and  though  tful- 
ness  in  rendering  first  aid  did  much  toward  saving  his  life. 

The  winter  of  '86-  '87  was  the  worst  that  I  ever  saw  in  Wyo- 
ming, and  I've  seen  fifty  of  them.  At  that  time  no  provision 
was  made  for  feeding  range  cattle  or  sheep.  They  just  had  to 
look  out  for  themselves. 

The  loss  on  cattle  for  that  winter  was  fully  seventy-five  per 
cent,  and  some  of  the  sheep  men  lost  all.  The  drifts  at  Rock 
Creek  made  the  town  look  like  a  town  of  sand  hills,  only  they 
happened  to  be  snow  hills.  Many  men  lost  their  lives  from  freez- 
ing, and  many  more  were  crippled  for  life. 

One  man  I  remember  was  brought  in  by  the  section  gang, 
having  been  picked  up  on  the  track. 

He  had  been  out  on  the  plains  for  three  days  and  nights, 
without  food  or  shelter.  With  Mrs.  Garrett  to  help  me  we  man- 
aged to  save  his  hands  and  feet  except  two  toes  and  one  finger. 

Our  first  child,  Olive — now  Mrs.  Kafka — was  born  at  Rock 
Creek,  August  6,  '86.  Two  other  children  were  born  at  Rock 
Creek,  Robert  Noel  and  Genevieve — now  Mrs.  White. 

Her  baby  daughter,  Frances,  was  born  in  Laramie  and  died 
in  infancy.  Three  of  our  children  were  born  on  the  ranch.  Thom- 
as Sylvester,  Jr.,  Nellie,  and  Mary  Elizabeth — now  Mrs.  Swan. 

Our  greatest  grief  was  the  death  of  little  Nell;  burned  to 
death  at  the  ranch  when  four  years  old.  Mrs.  Garrett  put  out 
the  fire  with  her  bare  hands  and  was  so  badly  burned  herself  that 
she  could  not  use  her  hands  or  arms  for  weeks  afterward. 

Olive  and  I  took  little  Nell  to  Laramie  and  buried  her  in  the 
family  lot  where  her  mother  now  rests. 
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When  the  Northwestern  railroad  reached  Douglas,  it  cut 
off  all  the  freighting",  and  most  of  the  stock  shipping  from  Rock 
Creek.  The  daily  stage  line  was  taken  off,  and  the  town  went 
down  to  nothing. 

In  "88  I  resigned  as  post  master,  and  Mrs.  Garrett  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  which  she  held  until  we  moved  out  on  the 
ranch  in  1890.  I  had  been  running  a  store  in  connection  with 
the  hotel  business,  and  in  consequence  of  trusting  everyone,  and 
not  being  paid,  and  the  collapse  of  the  town,  I  went  stoney  broke. 
I  had  bought  a  building  that  had  been  used  for  a  hotel  and  saloon 
in  the  prosperous  times,  and  we  moved  the  family  into  it.  Also 
the  postoffice. 

I  went  to  work  at  a  tie  camp,  and  Mrs.  Garrett  started  a  lit- 
tle business  in  connection  with  the  postoffice,  and  did  well  with 
it.  I  earned  enough  to  buy  two  good  teams  and  a  wagon,  so  when 
we  moved  out  on  the  ranch  we  had  a  little  to  start  with,  but  not 
much. 

I  was  fortunate  in  taking  up  land  that  I  could  irrigate,  and 
by  adding  to  it  later,  we  made  it  one  of  the  best  little  ranches  in 
the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  Garrett  bought  some  milk  cows  with  the 
money  she  made  in  the  restaurant,  and  I  traded  one  of  my  work 
teams  for  fifteen  head  of  young  cattle ;  so  we  got  a  little  start  in 
cattle  that  way.  Mollie  was  fond  of  riding  horseback,  and  was 
a  fearless,  and  I  might  say  reckless  rider,  until  one  day,  while 
looking  after  the  cattle,  she  found  some  of  our  yearlings  with 
a  bunch  of  wild  rangers,  and  in  trying  to  cut  them  out,  her  horse 
stepped  in  a  badger  hole,  and  turned  completely  over.  She  fell 
clear  of  the  horse,  but  her  collarbone  was  broken,-  and  she  was 
pretty  badly  bruised  up.  I  went  out  to  look  for  her,  and  met  her 
coming  home  riding  at  a  walk. 

The  first  thing  she  said  was :  ' '  Tom,  I  had  to  leave  'em. ' ' 

I  said:   "Leave  what?" 

"Those  yearlings;  when  my  horse  fell  and  hurt  me,  I  just 
couldn  't  do  a  thing  with  'em  any  more. ' ' 

I  said  :  ' '  Are  you  badly  hurt  ? ' ' 

' '  No,  just  my  collar  bone  broke,  and  some  other  things. ' ' 

There  were  plenty  of  antelope  near  by  and  sage  chickens, 
and  no  closed  season ;  at  least  not  for  us,  so  we  always  had  plenty 
of  fresh  meat. 

I  remember  one  time,  I  think  it  was  our  third  or  fourth  year 
on  the  ranch.  An  Englishman  was  staying  with  us  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  wanted  to  shoot  some  sage  chickens.  My  wife  and  I 
started  out  with  him  one  morning  for  a  little  sport,  and  incident- 
ally to  get  some  meat.  As  we  were  walking  along  we  got  to  talk- 
ing about  wing  shooting.  I  was  boasting  a  little  about  what 
Mollie  and  I  could  do  in  that  line ;  when  the  Englishman  said  to 
Mrs.  Garrett,  "Do  you  think  you  could  hit  my  hat  if  I  should 
throw  it  up  ? "    Said  Mom  :  ' '  Maybe  you  'd  better  throw  it  up  and 
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see."  Mollie  was  carrying  a  double  barrel  shot  gun  with  both 
barrels  loaded.  The  Englishman  threw  up  his  hat.  It  didn't 
get  a  dozen  feet  in  the  air  before  she  had  put  a  charge  of  shot 
into  it,  and  before  it  struck  the  ground  she  turned  loose  the  other 
barrel  and  completely  riddled  it.  The  Englishman  picked  up 
what  had  once  been  a  Stetson  hat,  looked  at  it,  pulled  a  long  face 
and  said:  "But  I  paid  seven  dollars  for  that  hat,  don't  you 
know?" 

Mollie  said  it 's  really  too  bad ;  but  when  you  come  out  to  go 
chicken  hunting  you  should  always  wear  a  cheap  hat. 

In  '93  Mrs.  Garrett  had  a  long  and  serious  illness  that  lasted 
seven  months. 

We  took  her  to  Laramie  on  a  bed,  and  after  five  weeks, 
brought  her  home  on  a  bed.  The  doctors  said  she  worried  so 
much  about  the  children,  that  it  more  than  offset  any  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  keeping  her  in  town,  and  advised  taking  her  back 
to  the  ranch. 

After  she  had  been  in  bed  six  months,  I  sent  for  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Standish,  then  living  at  Lander,  Wyoming.  Mrs,  Standish 
was  a  water  cure  doctor,  having  graduated  under  old  Dr.  Kellogg 
of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  while  her  husband  was  in  the  Union 
Army.  My  sister  came  at  once,  and  after  treating  her  for  a  few 
weeks,  had  her  on  her  feet,  a  well  woman,  and  she  continued  in 
good  health  for  many  years.  As  to  Mrs,  Garrett's  life  in  later 
years  it  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  nearly  every  one  in  Al- 
bany County,  and  needs  no  further  comment  from  me.  Mrs. 
Garrett  died  November  25,  1925,  mourned  by  her  family  and 
many  friends.  I  have  written  these  memoirs  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Grace  Raymond  Hebard,  esteemed  by  Mrs.  Garrett  as  a  true 
friend. 

Sincerely, 

T.  S.  GARRETT. 


AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Historical  Association  is  the  only  National 
organization  in  this  country  which  has  for  its  single  and  well 
defined  object  the  collecting,  preserving  and  disseminating  his- 
tory for  universal  use.  Prominent  men  of  affairs,  distinguished 
historians,  educators,  authors  and  statesmen  were  amongst  the 
group  of  outstanding  men  who  organized  this  Association  in 
1884,  and  both  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  served 
in  the  capacity  of  President  of  the  organization.  Tn  1889  Con- 
gress recognized  the  Association  by  granting  it  a  charter,  and 
the  Annual  reports  which  are  put  out  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution are  included  in  the  series  of  Congressional  Documents. 
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The  terms  of  the  Charter  make  it  obligatory  that  the  Associa- 
tion be  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  "American  History 
and  of  History  in  America." 

This  work  is  carried  on  by  collecting,  preserving  and  pub- 
lishing valuable  manuscripts,  letters  and  diaries  with  special 
reference  to  procuring  those  in  private  ownership.  Materials 
for  the  study  of  International  affairs,  legal,  economic  and  social 
problems  are  made  available  to  investigators  by  publishing  in- 
ventories of  documents  in  the  State  and  National  Archives. 
Through  its  publication  ' '  The  American  Historical  Review ' ' — a 
quarterly — the  public  is  made  acquainted  with  the  research 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  all  over  the  country  whether  by 
educational  institutions  or  by  State  and  local  Historical  So- 
cieties. 

Now  the  Association  is  planning  to  extend  its  services  to 
include  the  promotion  of  research  in  American  history  and  its 
European  backgrounds.  Unpaid  professional  service  has  al- 
ways been  given  freely  by  the  members  of  the  Association,  but 
the  most  far  reaching  service  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  edu- 
cated trained  worker  who  can  give  all  his  time  to  promoting, 
directing  and  correlating  the  work,  and  this  should  be  a  sal- 
aried position.  There  should  be  funds  to  meet  this  need.  Money 
is  also  needed  for  adequate  office  space.  At  present  the  general 
offices  are  in  Washington.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
kept  there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  his- 
torical scholars  who  visit  the  Capitol  City. 

The  Association  is  asking  for  an  increase  in  its  endowment 
fund  to  a  million  dollars  to  the  end  that  means  may  be  obtained 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  for  larger  and  better  ser- 
vice. It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  request  from  the  As- 
sociation for  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  and  promote  the  His- 
torical research  work  may  meet  with  a  favorable  response. 
Any  persons  who  are  interested  in  furthering  this  cause  may 
communicate  with  "The  Committee  on  Endowment"  at  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Secretary,  110  Library,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  APRIL  1,  1926  TO  JULY  1,  1926 
MUSEUM 

Jones,  Hoyle Four    trading  tokens    used   by    Seth    E. 

Ward  while  Sutler  at  Old  Fort  Lara- 
mie. These  tokens  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion: S.  E.  Ward,  Sutler,  U.  S.  A., 
Fort  Laramie,  D.  T.  Good  for  5  cents 
in  Sutlers  Goods  on  two  and  Good  for 
25  cents  on  two. 

Chaplin,  W.   E : Oil  Portrait  of  Mrs.  N.  E.  Stark,  who 

was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Lee,  First  Terri- 
torial Secretary  and  wife  of  Prof. 
Stark,  early  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Cheyenne. 

Jones,  Jessie  S Two  World  War  maps.     One  map  shows 

the  area  the  American  Army  proposed 
to  occupy  in  Germany  after  its  ad- 
vance upon  Berlin.  The  other  map 
shows  the  area  in  Germany — divided 
according  to  corps  area — which  was 
occupied  by  the  A.  E.  F.  These  maps 
were  never  issued.  Captain  Town- 
send,  who  was  stationed  at  G2C,  Third 
Army,  Coblenz,  Germany,  July  1919 
presented  these  maps  to  Miss  Jones. 
Miss  Jones  was  among  the  first  Amer- 
ican girls  to  go  into  the  Overseas  Ser- 
vice. 

Wood,  S.  S Two  pictures  of  deer. 

Owen,  W.  O. Thirteen  views  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Eiver 

slide.    Pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Owen. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  Eaymond Five    views    of    the    dedication    of    the 

Mary  Holmesly  monument  at  Old  Fort 
Laramie  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  Pic- 
tures taken  by  Dr.  Hebard. 

Clayton,  A.  G Original  pen  and  ink  sketch. 

Hahn,  Mrs.  Virginia  Bridger Picture  of  self  taken  by  the  old  mill  on 

the  farm  where  her  father  died. 

Calverly,  J.  A Relic  from  great  hail  storm  of  June  14, 

1926. 
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BOOKS 


Missouri  Historical  Society Life    and    Papers    of    Frederick    Bates. 

two  volumes.  Bates  was  second  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri. 

Griffin,   C.  D Masonic  Memorial  Services  in   memory 

of  John  Alden  Einer  (Federal  Judge), 
i  Official    Register   of   Qualified   Voters 

for  Nov.  8,  1892  in  District  No.  7, 
Precinct  No.  7,  Albany  County,  Wyo- 
ming. 

One  Poll  Book  for  Election  held  Nov. 
6,  1894,  District  No.  9,  Precinct  No. 
1,  Albany  County. 

Two  Poll  Books  for  the  election  held 
Nov.  3,  1896,  District  No.  7,  Precinct 
No.  1,  Albany  County. 

ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 

Owen,  W.  O The    Great    Landslide    on    Gros    Ventre 

River,  Wyoming,  June  23,  1925. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  Raymond Pioneer  Mothers  on  the  Oregon  Trail. 

Clayton,  A.  G Brief  history  of  the  Washakie  National 

Forest  and  the  duties  and  some  expe- 
riences of  a  ranger  in  Sheridan  Dis- 
trict. 

Governor  Nellie  T.  Ross Manuscript  by  Mr.  Anthony  Mills. 

Van  Tassell,  Mrs.  Louise  Swan Manuscript  note  by  J.  T.  Arnold. 

Hoskins,  W.  C Original   manuscripts   of   the    following 

articles  on  Wyoming's  Government: 
Governor's  office;  The  Supreme  Court; 
The  State  Geologist;  The  State  Li- 
brary and  Wyoming 's  Government 
and  its  Functions. 

Garman,  S.  J History  of  Howard  Michael. 
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PAMPHLETS,  NEWSPAPERS  AND   CLIPPINGS 

Jones,  Jessie  S Three  numbers  of  "Carry  On"  publish- 
ed by  The  Woman's  Overseas  Service 
League. 

Gilpin,  Pearl  Saga  of  "Billy  the  Kid." 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Laura Grand  Encampment  Herald,  1903-1910. 

Lockard,  F.  M Story    of    "Dull    Knife."      Early    Day 

Buffalo  Hunt. 

Davis,  Eeba  , Reports  of  Governors  of  Wyoming  made 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
follows:  For  the  years  1878,  1880, 
1882.  Constitution  of  the  Proposed 
State  of  Wyoming  adopted  in  Conven- 
tion at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1889. 

GENEALOGY 

Bryant,  T.  J Boone  ancestry.  Boone  Family  Associa- 
tion Convention  and  Eeunion. 

Beach,  Mrs.  A.  H Beach  Family  Magazine.    Vol.  1,  No.  2. 

Hahn,  Mrs.  Virginia  Bridger Bridger  Family. 

GIFT 

Rollins,  Mrs.  Phillip  Ashton Check  for  $15.00. 
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A    BRIEF    HISTORY    OF    THE    WASHAKIE    NATIONAL 
FOREST  AND  THE  DUTIES  AND  SOME  EX- 
PERIENCES OF  A  RANGER 

A.  G.  Clayton,  Forest  Ranger 
Sheridan  District 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wind  River  Range  in  Fremont 
County  extending  almost  its  full  length,  embracing  some  of  the 
largest  bodies  of  timber  and  most  rugged  and  scenic  parts,  lies 
the  Washakie  National  Forest.  Roughly,  865,000  acres  of  moun- 
tain land.  It  furnishes  railroad  ties,  lumber,  and  wood ;  water 
for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes ;  summer  pasture  for  thou- 
sands of  head  of  cattle  and  sheep,  besides,  feeding  grounds  and 
shelter  for  large  numbers  of  the  varied  wild  life  of  the  state. 
Covering  as  the  area  does,  so  many  things  of  vital  interest  to  the 
people  of  this  and  other  communities  it  only  seems  fitting  to  give 
an  outline  of  its  history,  value,  and  use.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  make  this  article  of  some  historical  worth  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  a  number  of  years  and  commence  with  the  beginning,  in  so 
far  as  related  to  man. 

From  all  accounts  available,  the  area  was  not  used  to  any 
noticeable  extent  by  the  early  Indians.  Game  and  feed  were 
plentiful  in  the  lowlands  and  there  was  little  need  for  the  In- 
dians to  venture  into  the  mountains  for  these  or  any  other  pur- 
poses. While  there  are  several  places  at  which  Indian  wall  writ- 
ings have  been  found,  they  are  all  at  points  well  down  from  the 
mountains  themselves,  such  as  in  the  lower  Dinwoody  Canyon. 

Undoubtedly  the  earliest  users  of  the  Washakie  Forest  were 
the  so-called  sheepeaters.  They  were  renegade  Indians,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  safety  and  perhaps  convenience,  coupled  with  the  age 
old  fellowship  of  man,  banded  together  where  possible  and  lived 
their  lives  in  the  mountain  fastnesses.  They  had  evidently  vio- 
lated various  tribal  laws  and  did  not  belong  to  any  fixed  tribe, 
having  been  compelled  on  penalty  of  death  to  live  as  fugitives. 
At  times  they  preyed  upon  small  parties  or  lone  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  themselves  with  such  implements  or  wea- 
pons as  were  obtainable,  or  possibly  to  steal  a  squaw,  returning 
at  once  to  their  mountain  retreats.     They  were  not  warlike  but 
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were  supposed  to  have  been  cowardly  and  shy,  which,  under  the 
circumstances  is  easily  understood.  Plainly  they  were  social 
outcasts. 

The  name  sheepeater  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  just  as  well  have  been  called  elk- 
eaters  or  deereaters.  Perhaps  fish  and  wild  fowl  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  living  because  they  no  doubt  found  it  easy 
to  procure  fish  and  other  small  game.  In  any  event  they  lived 
on  the  land  as  best  they  could  and  did  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
live  solely  on  mountain  sheep. 

Naturally  their  hunting  methods  were  crude  as  compared 
with  the  present.  Frequently  traps  were  used.  These  took  the 
form  of  log  or  stone  fences  generally  placed  at  points  frequented 
by  game.  The  idea  was  that  game,  while  feeding  or  trailing  and 
being  unmolested  would  encounter  one  of  these  fences  and  would 
then  turn  and  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  along  the  fence, 
rather  than  exerting  itself  to  jump  it.  Another  fence  leading  at 
right  angles  would  at  a  point  converge  with  the  first  near  which 
points  hunters  with  bows  and  arrows  would  be  concealed.  Or 
perhaps  instead  of  the  two  fences  converging  an  opening  would 
be  left  through  which  the  game  could  pass.  But  the  opening 
would  probably  lead  out  onto  a  ledge  over  which  game  could 
not  go  and  they  would  then  be  rushed  from  behind.  The  remains 
of  such  as  this  can  be  found  on  the  east  wall  of  the  West  Fork  of 
Torrey  Creek  near  its  mouth.  There  are  many  points  throughout 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Forest  where  parts  of  these  ruins  can 
still  be  found. 

Several  theories  are  advanced  as  to  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  sheepeater.  One  is  that  diseases  of  various  sorts  entered 
their  ranks ;  another  that  tribal  Indians  destroyed  them,  but  it 
appears  that  the  most  likely  one  is  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
who,  in  subduing  their  enemies  the  lowland  Indians,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  return  to  their  former  homes  and  take  up  the 
life  of  the  normal  Indian.  It  is  said  by  some  that  a  few  still  are 
living  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  In  any  event  these 
people  can  justly  be  considered  as  the  first  users  of  the  Washakie 
National  Forest. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  a  long  discourse  on  all  of 
the  various  hunters,  traders,  explorers  and  such  who  first  passed 
through  or  resided  in  this  part  of  the  State.  These  points  have 
been  well  covered  by  others  and  space  would  hardly  permit.  Fur- 
thermore this  article  is  mainly  about  the  mountains  and  I  will 
try  not  to  deviate  from  that  course. 

Something  has  previously  been  written  concerning  the  party 
of  Frenchmen  under  De  La  Verendrye,  which,  in  1743  is  sup- 
posed to  have  traveled  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shoshone  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Wind  River.  Following  the  route  that  they 
did  it  would  have  been  possible  for  them  to  cross  only  at  what 
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is  now  called  Shoshone  Pass  which  is  on  the  head  of  DuNoir 
River,  a  large  upper  tributary  of  the  Wind  River.  DuNoir, 
meaning  "the  black"  was  probably  named  by  these  Frenchmen 
as  they  looked  from  the  Pass  and  were  at  once  struck  by  the 
large,  and  at  a  distance,  black  body  of  lodgepole  pine  which  ex- 
tends throughout  this  watershed.  No  doubt  this  sight  prompted 
the  name.    These  were  the  first  white  men  to  enter  the  region. 

The  name  of  John  Colter  seems  to  be  deeply  inscribed  in 
early  Wyoming  history.  He  and  his  companions  Hancock  and 
Dixon,  the  first  Americans  to  enter  this  part  of  the  State,  evi- 
dently traveled  over  what  is  known  as  Twogwotee  Pass  on  their 
trip  to  Yellowstone  in  1808.  Twogwotee,  at  one  time  spelled 
"Togwoda"  or  "Togwater"  means  the  spear.  This  pass  is  one 
of  three  main  passes  in  the  upper  Wind  River  Range  used  by 
early  travelers  and  still  in  use  at  the  present  time.  An  old  In- 
dian legend  has  it  that  at  this  point  a  food  cache  was  kept  at 
which  Indian  travelers  could  replenish  their  supplies  while  travel- 
ing through. 

In  passing  a  few  points  of  particular  interest  might  here  be 
recorded  relative  to  Twogwotee  Pass.  In  1873  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  a  Captain  Jones  to  report  upon  a  good  route  for 
a  road  into  Yellowstone  Park.  Three  routes  were  explored  and 
this  one  was  chosen  as  by  far  the  best.  In  his  report  Captain 
Jones  said  that  a  railroad  grade  could  be  laid  without  the  tre- 
mendous expense  incident  to  other  locations.  Not  until  1898 
was  the  road  built  and  then  by  the  army  and  was  made  passable 
to  wagons.  It  was  pointed  out  as  a  model  road  at  the  time  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  hills  was  so  steep  that,  to  para- 
phrase one  of  the  old  timers,  wagons  had  to  be  let  down  by  means 
of  a  windlass.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that 
this  road  which  followed  the  route  reported  on  in  '73  as  by  far 
the  best,  was  not  built  until  after  all  of  the  others  had  been  con- 
structed.   It  was  not  completed  until  1922. 

Not  many  miles  to  the  south  of  Twogwotee  Pass  is  Sheridan 
Pass,  named  in  honor  of  General  Sheridan  who  crossed  it  as 
head  of  the  military  escort  of  President  Arthur  in  1882  or  '83, 
on  the  occasion  of  Arthur's  visit  to  the  Park.  The  exact  date  is 
not  available. 

In  connection  with  Sheridan's  trip  it  might  be  interesting 
to  note  two  happenings  during  their  journey.  At  least  they  show 
some  of  the  personal  side  of  both  Arthur  and  Sheridan  and  the 
originality,  humor,,  and  independence  of  the  early  Wyoming  cow- 
puncher  and  soldier. 

Word  had  been  telegraphed  north  from  Rawlins  that  the 
presidential  party  was  enroute  and  traveling  with  a  military  es- 
cort from  Green  River  City.  Two  cowpunchers  near  Rongis  had 
heard  of  the  party  coming,  and  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  presi- 
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dent  had  ridden  ont  to  meet  it.  At  a  point  near  South  Pass  they 
met,  the  cowboys  having  since  been  joined  by  a  few  others. 

Sheridan  and  Arthur  were  in  a  Concord  coach  and  the  first 
thought  that  the  president  had  upon  seeing  the  cowpunchers  was 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hold  up.  Upon  being  told  the  visit- 
or's mission,  Sheridan,  who  was  in  civilian  clothes  at  once  dis- 
mounted from  the  coach  and  introduced  all  hands  to  the  presi- 
dent. Then  they  decided  to  camp  and  have  a  sociable  time.  A 
regular  banquet  was  held  and  all  formality  was  thrown  to  the 
winds.  Since  it  was  early  morning  when  the  parties  met  much 
time  was  so  spent,  A  shooting  match  was  held ;  hats  were  thrown 
up  and  shot  at  and  likewise  cards.  Sheridan  proved  himself  ex- 
pert with  the  revolver  and  since  the  president  had  never  seen  a 
real  bucking  horse  one  of  the  men  gave  a  splendid  exhibition  in 
riding. 

Later,  on  entering  the  mountains  to  the  north,  the  president 
offered  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dolalrs  to  the  soldier  catching  the 
largest  trout.  Several  tried  for  the  prize  but  with  no  success. 
The  fish  were  all  too  uniform  and  there  was  not  enough  disparity 
in  their  sizes  to  make  the  contest  exciting.  The  interest  of  the 
men  waned. 

One  of  the  men  whose  first  name  was  Paddy  thought  that  he 
needed  the  twenty-five,  and,  moreover,  he  was  going  to  have  it. 
Shortly  after  making  this  resolution  he  was  very  successful  and 
presented  the  cook  with  a  fish  which  weighed  a  fraction  less  than 
twenty-five  pounds.  But  the  strange  part  of  the  whole  thing  was 
that  the  fish  was  little,  if  any,  larger  than  the  general  run. 
' '  True  enough, ' '  said  Paddy,  ' '  he  was  little  larger  as  far  as  ap- 
pearance was  concerned  but  nevertheless  he  was  well  built  and 
solid — very  muscular.  Just  heft  of  him  and  see  ! "  A  post  mor- 
tem of  the  fish  was  held  a  short  time  later  which  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  had  either  eaten,  or  absorbed  in  some  strange  way, 
a  large  quantity  of  leaden  bullets.  Needless  to  say  he  was  given 
the  Presidential  prize. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  near  Sheridan  Pass  was  found  an  old 
Colt  "Walker"  model  caliber  .44  revolver.  It  was  completely 
covered  with  earth,  except  a  small  part  of  the  butt  which  project- 
ed a  short  distance  above  ground.  This  was  made  between  1838 
and  1842  and  was  considered  very  successful  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  Seminole  War.  Very  likely  it  has  an  inter- 
esting history. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Sheridan  is  Union  Pass.  As  far  as  the 
popular  conception  of  a  mountain  pass  goes  this  is  indeed  a  sur- 
prise. One  can  hardly  tell  when  the  pass  has  been  crossed  because 
the  whole  surrounding  country  is  so  rolling  and  level.  There  are 
several  miles  of  this  kind  of  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  W.  P.  Hunt  expedition  crossed  here  in  1811  and  mention 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  many  plain  trails  leading  through 
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that  way.  It  is  possible  that  these  were  game  trails.  Local  opin- 
ion has  it  that  the  first  wagon  taken  over  the  Pass  was  in  1901  by 
way  of  Little  Warm  Springs  Creek  just  west  of  Dubois.  I  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  Hunt  Expedition 
had  wagons  which  would  discredit  local  opinion  as  it  now  stands. 
"With  the  early  explorers  and  settlers,  so  with  some  of  the  points; 
near  the  Forest,  there  are  so  many  of  historical  interest  that 
space  will  not  permit  of  their  discussion.  South  Pass  for  in- 
stance, the  cradle  of  woman's  suffrage,  has  been  the  source  of 
much  comment.  The  early  developments  there  in  mining  have 
done  much  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  past  and  present  generations. 
So  much  has  been  written  in  regards  to  this  place  that  it  would 
be  inconsistent  to  here  record  similar  happenings. 

Two  years  ago  while  in  the  South  Pass  country  I  happened 
to  stumble  onto  an  interesting  relic  of  the  placer  boom  near  At- 
lantic City  in  the  early  80  's.  It  was  at  Louis  Lake  well  back 
in  the  mountains  from  South  Pass  City.  On  a  tree  and  close  to 
the  shores  of  this  lake  at  a  point  well  isolated  from  travel,  I  came 
upon  an  old  sign  which  bore  this  inscription :  ' '  Louis  Lake 
August  1884. ' '  It  was  very  striking  as  small  things  go.  The  let- 
ters and  figures  which  had  been  perfectly  made,  had  been  incised 
on  an  old  piece  of  lumber  and  painted  black.  The  board  was 
knotted  and  rough  and  it  surely  required  skill  to  do  the  work  as 
well  and  neatly  as  it  had  been.  I  later  found  that  the  sign  had 
been  made  in  Atlantic  City  during  the  winter  of  1883  by  the 
engineer  then  in  charge  of  the  Granier  Ditch.  The  ditch  had,  in 
many  places,  gone  the  way  of  most  things  but  the  small  sign  still 
stood  after  forty  years  of  exposure  to  Wyoming  mountain  weath- 
er, easily  readable,  as  evidence  of  careful  work  well  done. 

Gradually,  as  the  west  settled,  the  American  people  began 
to  give  serious  thought  to  their  natural  resources.  The  shortage 
of  timber  in  the  east  and  the  middle  west  was  beginning  to  be 
felt.  Careless  logging  was  beginning  to  be  everywhere  condemned 
and  people  viewed  with  horror  the  yearly  toll  that  fire  was  tak- 
ing, since  little  organized  effort  was  directed  at  preventing  it, 
much  less  combatting  it.  The  conservation  movement  grew  rap- 
idly and  in  this  way  took  form. 

In  1891  President  Benjamin  Harrison  issued  the  proclama- 
tion establishing  the  Yellowstone  Timberland  Reserve.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  ' '  reserves ' '  established  and  at  the  time  embraced 
most  of  the  timbered  land  in  western  Wyoming.  The  present 
Washakie  Forest  was  then  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Reserve  which 
at  the  time  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  proclamation  form- 
ing it,  since  the  directing  organization  was  then  in  its  formative 
stages.  This  territory  covered  both  slopes  of  the  Wind  River 
Range.  On  July  1,  1908  the  name  of  the  Wind  River  Division 
was  changed  to  the  Bonneville  Forest  in  honor  of  Captain  Bonne- 
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ville  who  first  came  in  sight  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  in 
1832. 

Until  1907  these  forests  had  been  called  "forest  reserves" 
bnt  it  was  generally  understood  that  this  was  a  poor  name  for 
them.  The  old  "Use  Book"  made  it  clear  that  they  were  for  use 
and  everybody  from  the  president  on  down  had  said  the  same. 
Consequently  in  1907  "forest  reserve"  was  superseded  by  "na- 
tional forest"  which  is  more  appropriate,  since  they  are  not  and 
never  have  been  "reserves"  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 
This  has  the  additional  advantage  of  distinguishing  between  state 
and  federal  forests.  Unfortunately  due  to  the  early  usage  of  the 
name  many  still  refer  to  them  as  ' '  forest  reserves. ' ' 

Further  changing  conditions  due  to  the  increase  in  settle- 
ment in  the  adjoining  country  put  additional  demands  upon  the 
first  personnel  and  again  made  it  necessary  to  reduce  these  large 
forests  to  smaller.  On  July  1,  1911  the  Washakie  National  For- 
est was  formed  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Bonneville ;  that 
part  which  lay  south  and  west  of  Lander.  On  July  1,  1916  an- 
other change  was  made,  some  of  the  western  part  of  the  Wash- 
akie being  added  to  another  forest,  while  the  remaining  Bonne- 
ville was  added  to  the  Washakie.  This  gives  all  the  Wind  River 
drainage  to  the  Washakie  National  Forest  which  brings  us  down 
to  the  present. 

The  forest  can  be  divided  into  two  main  parts,  the  upper  Wind 
River  watershed  and  the  Popo  Agie,  which  is  south  of  Lander. 
Of  course  there  are  many  other  streams,  but  these  two,  later  con- 
verging into  the  one  Wind  River,  can  be  considered  as  the  main 
arteries.  They  are  fed  by  many  lakes  and  glaciers  which  blanket 
the  continental  divide  and  lie  in  the  most  rugged  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  Wyoming.  Many  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  state  are 
within  this  area  and  one  of  the  largest  glacial  fields  within  con- 
tinental United  States.  This  high  country  presents  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  arrangements  of  mountain  scenery  in  the  west. 
Having  viewed  it  from  some  lofty  eminence  one  never  forgets  the 
thrill. 

The  most  prominent  timber  type  is  the  lodgepole  pine,  lodge- 
pole  because  the  early  Indians  used  them  in  constructing  their 
tepees.  And  well  they  should,  for  I  know  of  no  tree  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  naturally  than  the  lodgepole.  It  is  remarkably 
clear  of  branches  for  a  long  distance  up  the  trunk  and  grows  very 
straight  and  tall.  It  might  be  compared  to  a  tall  slender  flower 
as  a  giant  would  see  it.  Its  needles  always  grow  in  clusters  of 
two. 

There  are  other  species,  the  most  prominent  being  the  Engel- 
man  Spruce.  Then  there  is  the  Douglas  Fir  and  the  limber  pine, 
both  of  which  grow  promiscuously  over  the  whole  forest,  tho  none 
to  the  extent  of  the  lodgepole.    All  of  these  trees,  except  the  lim- 
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ber  pine,  are  valuable  for  ties  and  lumber,  the  limber  pine  fre- 
quently can  only  be  used,  if  used  at  all,  for  fuel  wood. 

Of  some  of  the  smaller  species,  that  is,  smaller,  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  the  juniper  and  the  aspen.  The  "old  maid  of  the 
mountains"  the  aspen  is  frequently  called  due,  I  believe,  to  its 
gently  quaking  leaves.  If  such  a  similarity  exists  I  most  numbly 
bow  to  the  spinster.  Of  little  commercial  value,  it  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  Wyoming.  It  grows  in  groves  and 
at  low  elevations  and  in  the  fall  its  trembling  leaves  dipped  in 
silver  and  liquid  gold  cast  and  reflect  visions  of  fairyland.  At 
that  time  of  year,  aspen,  against  the  somber  pines,  give  contrast 
where  contrast  is  most  needed. 

There  are  many  parks  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  timbered  portions  which  furnish  pasturage  to  livestock.  Graz- 
ing permits  are  issued  to  qualified  owners  of  stock  and  local  resi- 
dents are  given  first  preference  for  range  so  allotted.  In  looking 
back  it  is  found  that  grazing  permits  were  first  issued  in  1903, 
free  of  charge,  and  payments  were  not  called  for  until  1906. 

For  the  purposes  of  efficient  administration  the  forest  is 
divided  into  three  districts  with  a  ranger  in  charge  of  each.  These 
districts  are  the  Absaroka,  Sheridan,  and  Lander.  The  district 
ranger  assumes  full  responsibility  for  his  territory  and  answers 
directly  to  the  forest  supervisor  at  Lander.  Topography  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  selection  of  district  boundaries  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  work  or  activities  necessary  to  good  adminis- 
tration. One  district  may  have  considerable  timber  sale  work 
while  another  has  much  grazing,  or  heavy  tourist  travel  which 
would  make  it  necessary  for  the  ranger  to  give  correspondingly 
careful  attention  on  account  of  likelihood  of  fires.  Or  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  combination  of  all.  Such  is  the  case  on  at  least 
two  of  the  districts  of  this  forest. 

Since  the  timber  is  the  most  important  part  of  any  forest, 
it  naturally  develops  that  the  protection  of  this  is  the  ranger's 
main  work.  This  takes  precedent  over  everything  else.  And  is 
there  any  need  for  me  here  to  record  the  many  values  of  timber  ? 
So  much  has  been  said  concerning  it  that  I  feel  as  though  such 
statements  here  would  be  uncalled  for.  But  I  might  say  that  on 
the  Washakie  we  have  already  a  good  market  for  the  timber 
grown  which  no  doubt  throws  the  realization  of  its  value  a  little 
closer  home. 

In  order  to  omit  too  much  generalization  I  am  going  to  take 
one  district,  the  Sheridan,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  realiz- 
ing that  which  applies  to  it  applies  to  the  rest  of  the  forest,  It  is 
sixty  miles  long  and  varies  in  width  from  eight  to  twelve  miles 
and  contains  approximately  375,000  acres,  a  fair  sized  piece  of 
country  you  must  admit.  Very  likely  there  are  as  many  differ- 
ent interests  making  use  of  this  area  as  can  be  found  in  any  other 
similar  mountain  region  of  the-  west.    Here  is  found  some  of  the 
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finest  railroad  tie  timber  in  the  state,  and  the  present  largest 
company  in  Wyoming  producing  ties.  Here  is  the  beginning  of 
the  big  game  section  of  Wyoming  and  the  home  of  the  most  lofty 
peaks  in  the  Wind  River  Range  which  means  the  entire  state. 
Here  we  find  lumbermen,  stockmen,  and  recreationalist  side  by 
side  putting  a  forest  to  its  fullest  use.  But  the  timber,  as  was 
said  before,  is  our  main  concern. 

The  cutting  of  ties  here  has  been  in  progress  since  1914.  The 
timber  is  bought  from  the  Government  by  competitive  bidding 
after  advertising.  There  have  been  a  number  of  sales  of  timber 
or  "sales"  as  we  call  them,  but  almost  all  to  the  same  company. 
The  company  is  known  as  the  Wyoming  Tie  and  Timber  Com- 
pany. From  1914  to  the  spring  of  1925  there  had  been  over  4,- 
000,000  ties  taken  out,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  mine  props 
and  fence  posts.  This  is  a  good  sized  output  and  ranks  well  up 
with  tie  production  in  other  parts  of  the  west. 

The  areas  worked  are  so  large  and  the  amount  of  timber  cut 
is  so  great  that  it  is  handled  as  a  separate  project,  with  a  lumber- 
man, Mr.  E.  H.  Peck,  in  charge.  There  are  also  several  assistant 
rangers  employed  yearly  in  order  to  help  in  the  administration  of 
the  sale.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  district  ranger  to 
assume  this  responsibility. 

The  operations  at  present  are  confined  to  the  DuNoirs,  both 
east  and  west,  and  have  been  for  several  years  past.  The  ties 
are  cut  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  hauled  during  these  periods  to 
points  on  both  of  these  streams,  known  as  banking  grounds, 
where  they  are  decked  in  piles  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  a  ranger  can  always  get  at  one  end  of 
a  pile  and  count  the  number  of  ties  in  it  and  stamp  them.  This 
is  done  with  a  hammer  bearing  U.  S.  in  raised  letters,  As  each 
tie  is  counted  it  is  struck  on  the  end  with  the  hammer.  In  this 
way  the  ranger  can  check  them  over  and  see  that  all  have  been 
counted. 

At  high  water  time  in  the  spring  the  ties  are  thrown  into 
these  small  streams  and  driven  to  the  mouth  of  DuNoir  where 
a  cable  "boom"  holds  them  from  drifting  on  into  Wind  River. 
As  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  high  water  has  gone  out  of  the 
Wind  River  the  boom  is  opened  and  the  big  drive  is  on;  ap- 
proximately ninety  miles  by  water  to  Riverton.  It  is  a  hazard- 
ous undertaking  for  a  freshet  may  occur  at  any  time  which 
would  scatter  the  ties  all  over  the  bench  land  along  this  stream. 
Getting  the  ties  back  to  the  stream  is  very  expensive  to  the 
company,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  1923  the  stream  raised  eight 
feet  in  two  hours  while  the  drive  was  in  progress,  causing  a 
loss  of  12,000  ties. 

The  first  drive  made  on  Wind  River  was  made  in  1906  with 
J.  D.  Stewart  of  Dubois  in  charge.     This  was  of  logs  which 
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were  to  be  sawed  at  Riverton.  Little  trouble  Avas  experieneed 
on  this  drive  except  that  gravel  and  small  rocks  lodged  in  the 
ends  of  some  of  the  logs  making  sawing  difficult.  Mr.  Stewart 
claims  that  this  did  not  affect  them  as  much  as  might  be 
imagined  and  the  reason  why  driving  here  was  discontinued 
was  that  the  following  year  the  railroad  built  in  which  made 
it  possible  to  get  lumber  cheaper  by  rail.  However,  log  driving 
in  Wind  River  was  a  failure. 

The  first  tie  drive  was  from  Wind  River  in  the  spring  of 
1914  and  included  over  thirty-three  thousand  railroad  ties  and 
several  thousand  mine  props  and  fence  posts.  The  last  drive, 
in  the  summer  of  1925,  contained  over  six  hundred  thousand 
ties  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  drive  very  nearly  as  large 
for  1926.  This  locality  has  some  distinction  as  being  known 
as  one  of  the  few  remaining  places  in  the  United  States  where 
river  drives  are  still  in  progress. 

In  these  tie  operations  many  trees  are  cut,  naturally,  and 
in  all  cutting  operations  on  a  national  forest  green  timber  must 
first  be  selected  and  marked  by  a  forester.  On  a  sale  of  this 
size  a  regular  marking  crew  is  selected  from  future  district 
rangers  and  men  who  have  had  some  previous  experience  in 
a  ranger's  training  school  or  forest  school.  In  this  particular 
case  there  are  generally  four  men  on  the  crew  who  work  in 
strips  or  sections,  back  and  forth  across  a  certain  unit.  These 
men  are  directed  and  supervised  by  the.  lumberman  in  charge 
of  the  sale. 

The  marking  is  done  with  a  hatchet,  bearing  U.  S.  in  raised 
letters  on  the  head.  A  blaze  is  made  low  down  on  the  stump 
and  stamped  U.  S.,  then  a  similar  blaze  and  stamp  is  made 
on  the  trunk  at  a  distance  above  ground  that  can  easily  be 
reached.  The  lower  mark  is  a  check  when  inspections  are 
made  and  serves  to  readily  tell  that  only  selected  trees  have 
been  cut  while  the  upper  blaze  directs  the  cutter.  All  trees 
above  a  certain  diameter  are  selected  as  well  as  defective, 
diseased  or  insect  infested  trees. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  "brush"  is  not  piled  except 
along  well  traveled  roads  or  trails.  Piling  was  practiced  for 
a  number  of  years  but  the  expense  incident  to  piling  and  burn- 
ing did  not  seem  to  be  justified.  Now  branches  are  lopped  full 
length  and  left  where  they  fall.  While  the  logs  are  being  moved 
the  brush  becomes  scattered.  This  is  called  the  "scatter"  sys- 
tem of  brush  disposal. 

A  forty  year  cutting  circle  is  being  established  in  this 
locality  which  when  the  final  plans  have  been  completed  will 
ensure  a  permanent  tie  industry.    Briefly  it  will  mean  the  cut- 
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ting  of  a  certain  number  of  ties  equal  to  the  annual  yield  and 
sufficient  always  to  supply  a  good  sized  demand.  When  one 
watershed  is  cut  over  the  work  will  move  to  the  next  in  line, 
leaving  in  each  place  a  good  healthy  growth  of  immature  trees 
for  the  next  cutting  forty  years  hence. 

The  selling  of  recreation  seems  to  be  one  of  the  big  coming 
industries  in  Wyoming.  Recreation  to  be  profitable  is  depend- 
ent on  scenic  attractions,  and  they  are  very  numerous  in  this 
part  of  the  forest.  Annually  visitors  come  from  this  and  many 
other  states  and  catering  to  their  wants  is  becoming  a  remunera- 
tive line  indeed.  While  so  many  people  in  the  woods  during 
dry  periods  add  to  the  fire  hazards,  nevertheless  it  is  a  condi- 
tion which  is  met  and  handled  as  broadly  as  possible.  Aside 
from  the  commercial  value  to  those  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
tourist  the  asthetic  value  to  the  tourist  himself  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents.  No  one  can  live  amongst  nature's 
own  wonders  such  as  are  here  without  being  a  better  person 
from  the  experience.  People  are  the  most  important  thing 
that  a  country  has  and  to  build  up  their  health,  heighten  their 
ideals,  and  strengthen  their  hopes  is  a  great  thing  indeed. 

Experience  in  many  lines  has  proven  the  value  of  being 
prepared.  With  this  in  view  the  district  ranger  spends  much 
time  during  the  winter  planning  for  the  suppression  of  fires. 
For  him  to  wait  until  a  fire  starts  and  then  make  a  confused 
effort  to  plan  his  suppression  is  bad,  it  is  worse,  it  is  the  height 
of  imbecility  and  would  not  nowadays  be  tolerated  a  second. 
A  very  complete,  concise,  and  simple  plan  is  arranged.  Charts 
are  made,  "organization  charts"  we  call  them,  on  which  the 
names  of  men  who  can  be  depended  upon  are  listed  as  foreman 
for  crews,  for  timekeepers,  cooks  and  packers  and  together 
with  all  sources  of  labor  supply.  Leaders  or  "key  men"  who 
can  be  depended  upon  to  take  initial  action  without  additional 
orders  from  the  ranger  are  personally  seen  and  lined  up  and 
given  to  understand  clearly  what  is  expected  of  them. 

Maps  are  prepared  showing  the  locations  of  food  and  tool 
caches,  telephone  lines,  ranches,  camps,  routes  of  travel,  and 
anything  else  that  may  be  of  use  in  combatting  a  fire.  The 
plan  is  complete  and  thorough,  yet  clear  and  Condensed;  so 
simple,  in  fact  that  almost  any  stranger  could  step  to  a  tele- 
phone in  a  ranger's  cabin,  consult  the  chart  and  maps  which 
hang  near  it,  and  so  organize  in  a  few  minutes  a  good  sized 
crew  of  men,  food,  and  tools  arid  furnish  their  transportation 
and  have  them  on  the  way  to  the  fire  in  almost  as  short  time 
as  it  takes  to  tell  it. 
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Right  here  it  had  best  be  said  that  co-operation  with  local 
people  is  the  key  to  our  whole  fire  fighting  organization.  With- 
out it  we  would  get  nowhere.  Without  the  willingness  of  the 
local  people  to  respond  and  align  themselves  in  accordance 
with  our  organized  plans,  even  as  is  generally  the  case  in  drop- 
ping their  own  important  duties  for  the  time  being,  forest  fire 
suppression  would  fail.  The  ranger  alone  can  do  little.  He 
may  be  many  miles  away  at  some  distant  point  of  his  district 
entirely  unaware  that  a  fire  is  starting.  He  would  be  the  same 
as  a  captain  without  his  company — as  capital  without  labor. 
He  is  purely  the  directing  force  and  on  that  he  stands  or  falls. 

A  fire  lookout  station  is  maintained  on  a  ridge  leading  up 
to  the  Pinnacles,  that  range  of  rugged  peaks  which  are  located 
just  north  and  east  of  Brooks  Lake.  It  is  simply  a  tower  on 
which  is  placed  a  square  house  or  observatory  with  windows 
on  all  four  sides.  The  house  is  oriented  properly  with  cardinal 
directions.  A  small  cabin  two  hundred  yards  below  serves 
as  quarters  for  the  lookout.  Both  tower  and  cabin  are  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  Sheridan  Ranger  Station  which  is 
seven  miles  away. 

In  the  center  of  the  observatory  is  a  table  on  which  is 
placed  a  map  of  the  area  observed.  Radial  lines  are  drawn 
from  the  point  showing  the  location  of  the  lookout  through 
each  fifth  degree  of  a  complete  circle.  Similar  maps  are  at  all 
ranger  stations  in  the  northern  part  of  the  forest.  On  the  wall 
of  the  observatory  is  the  regular  district  plan  such  as  was  dis- 
cussed in  preceding  paragraphs. 

'A  peep  sight  alidade  is  swung  on  a  pivot  from  the  point 
where  the  radials  converge,  and  at  the  instant  smoke  is  seen 
arising  the  lookout  can  tell  exactly  the  direction  which  it 
bears.  The  distance  from  the  lookout  outward  on  the  line 
along  which  the  smoke  bears  has  to  be  estimated,  but  this  is 
not  difficult  to  one  as  familiar  with  the  country  as  the  look- 
out is. 

The  lookout  goes  on  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  dangerous 
fire  season  which  here  is  generally  the  first  of  July.  Some- 
times the  fire  season  starts  before  this  date  but  never  later. 
He  remains  on  duty  until  such  time  as  the  main  fire  danger 
has  passed  which  is  generally  about  September  10.  It  is  a 
lonesome  job,  this  fire  lookout's,  and  it  requires  a  man  who  can 
be  satisfied  and  happy  without  sight  of.  or  communication, 
except  by  telephone,  with  any  of  his  kind  for  many  days  at  a 
time.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  leave  his  tower  during 
daylight  hours  in  periods  of  extreme  fire  hazard.  He  is  there 
to  stay  since  much  depends  upon  his  keen  observation  and  con- 
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stant  vigil.  The  lookout,  like  local  co-operators,  is  one  of  the 
main  stays  of  the  fire  organization. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  case. 

It  is  two  o'clock  on  a  hot  and  dry  afternoon  in  August. 
The  warm  summer  winds  have  drawn  every  vestige  of  moisture 
from  the  mountains  of  timber.  The  whole  organization  is  on 
its  toes  and  keyed  up  to  be  ready  for  anything.  Keymen  and 
other  local  co-operators  are  seen  or  called  by  phone  and  told 
to  be  ready.  Twice  daily  the  ranger  calls  the  lookout  to  make 
sure  that  the  telephone  is  in  working  order.  He  hasi  found 
it  wise  to  remain  somewhere  close  to  a  telephone,  at  least 
where  he  can  be  easily  reached  should  the  expected  message 
come. 

With  his  field  glasses  the  lookout  sees  what  at  first  appears 
to  be  a  cloud  of  dust,  made  perhaps  by  moving  cattle  or  horses. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  a  cloud.  But  a  second's  concentration  on 
the  object  gives  him  all  the  information  necessary  to  convince 
him  that  it  is  not.  Turning  quickly  to  his  alidade  he  focuses 
his  sights  upon  the  distant  cloud  of  smoke.  He  gets  the  exact 
line.  Only  a  few  seconds  does  it  take  him  to  estimate  the  dis- 
tance out  because  he  has  grown  familiar  with  the  country 
through  constant  watching  and  through  constant  study  of  the 
scaled  map  before  him.  He  calls  the  ranger  and  if  he  can't 
get  him  he  calls  another  ranger  or  co-operator.  A  messenger 
is  at  once  started  for  the  ranger  in  any  event  though  that  does 
not  delay  the  start  of  the  fire  fighters.  His  words  would  be 
something  like  this:  "There  is  a  smoke  coming  up  on  line  216, 
about  eight  miles  from  here  on  Sheridan  Creek."  Perhaps  he 
can  tell  something  about  the  size,  time  sighted,  character  of  the 
stand  of  timber,  density  of  smoke  or  wind  velocity,  but  he  has 
done  his  duty.  The  rest  depends  upon  our  plans,  our  organiza- 
tion which  is  being  developed  from  year  to  year  better  to  satisfy 
the  exacting  demands  made  of  it. 

It  may  sound  strange  but  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  in 
combatting  a  forest  fire  is  a  long  handled  shovel.  While  the 
axe  and  saw,  particularly  the  axe,  are  absolutely  essential,  the 
shovel  is  well  up  on  the  list  of  destructive  weapons  against 
fire.  Much  trenching  is  done,  consequently  much  shoveling. 
Small  fires  burning  here  and  there,  "spot  fires"  as  they  are 
called  can  easily  be  pounced  upon.  During  the  early  morning 
hours  it  is  even  possible  at  times  to  go  within  the  fire  line  and 
practically  beat  out  smoldering  embers.  A  shovel  is  a  decidedly 
useful  implement  for  disposing  of  a  camp  fire  and  this  prevents 
a  forest  fire. 
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The  trail  system  of  a  forest  is  an  important  thing,  not  only 
for  its  protection  but  for  general  administration.  Much  depends 
upon  its  thoughtful  construction.  Contrary  to  common  opinion, 
trails  are  not  always  built  for  the  purposes  of  tourists.  In  many 
cases  the  tourist  is  only  given  secondary  consideration  in  this 
respect.  It  is  very  necessary  that  trails  be  built  and  maintained 
into  large  bodies  of  timber  in  the  event  that  the  necessity 
should  arise  to  get  there  in  very  much  of  a  hurry.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  the  protection  trail  is  very  necessary  and  the  few 
hundred  dollars  spent  in  its  construction  are  returned  many 
times  by  the  rapidity  with  which  a  fire  crew  can  get  in  its 
effective  work. 

Trails  are  now  being  built  on  certain  uniform  standards 
of  construction  adopted  by  the  Forest  Service.  They  are  classed 
by  their  value  to  the  forest  for  protection  or  administration 
and  by  the  use  necessarily  made  by  various  permittees,  such  as 
stockmen,  and  by  the  use  to  the  recreationalist.  The  standard 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  pack  and  saddle  horses  passing 
over  it  during  a  normal  field  season.  The  grades,  clearing, 
treads  and  other  specifications  are  guided  by  the  standards  set 
up  for  the  particular  class. 

Few  are  the  trails  that  are  classed  as  mainly  recreational. 
But  nevertheless  they  are  frequently  needed.  One  must  con- 
stantly watch  the  tops  as  well  as  the  trunks  of  trees  in  order 
to  mark  intelligently.  A  diameter  tape  is  used  continuously 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  an  accurate  way,  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  competing  with  the  national  parks  but 
from  our  old  standpoint  of  use.  There  are  some  points  of 
scenic  interest  that  many  people  want  to  see  and  it  is  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  these  areas  should  be  opened  up  to  com- 
fortable travel. 

Such  a  trail  is  now  being  built  on  this  Sheridan  district. 
It  is  called  the  Glacier  Trail  because  it  has  as  its  upper  ter- 
minus the  Dinwoody  Glacier,  one  of  the  largest  moving  glaciers 
in  the  west.  The  trail  is  being  constructed  on  a  general  grade 
of  fifteen  per  cent  and  will  be  twenty-five  miles  long  when  com- 
pleted. Heretofore  this  whole  glacial  region  has  been  over- 
looked and  only  visited  by  a  few  of  our  more  hardy  citizens. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  I  made  a  trip  through  part  of  it 
and  I  believe  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  mountain  trips 
I  have  ever  made.  Perhaps  because,  due  to  the  bigness  of  the 
country,  I  had  a  feeling  of  being  the  only  one  in  it.  True  there 
are  not  many  travelers  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nevertheless 
it  has  been  pretty  well  explored  at  different  times  for  many 
years  back. 
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I  was  convinced  that  there  was  a  passage  around  to  Goat 
Flat,  a  high  extensive  plateau,  by  following  the  main  divide 
from  Union  Peak  south,  and  then  across  onto  this  plateau  and 
thence  on  down  by  Torrey  Lakes  and  back,  making  a  complete 
circle.  Accordingly  I  started  out  with  one  pack  and  two  sad- 
dle horses  and  traveled  west  and  south  to  Union  Peak,  having 
several  odd  jobs  to  attend  to  in  the  intervening  country.  Camp- 
ing on  the  southeast  side  of  Union  Peak  I  surveyed  with  field 
glasses  the  country  over  which  I  proposed  going. 

From  this  point  the  route  looked  easy.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  that  would  greatly  interfere  with  horse  travel.  The 
country  appeared  rolling  for  many  miles,  well  above  timber 
line  at  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  I  smoked  my  pipe 
in  peace  and  went  to  bed  secure  in  the  belief  that  on  the  morrow 
I  would  travel  down  that  rolling  stretch  of  country  and  reach 
my  destination  in  good  time.  My  three  horses  were  in  good 
shape  and  every  confidence  was  felt  that  here  was  a  short 
route  down  the  continental  divide  which  had  not  been  traveled 
by  horses  before,  but  which  would  prove  a  quick  way  of  get- 
ting from  the  west  side  of  the  district  to  the  Torrey  Creek  and 
Dinwoody  side. 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  one  or  two  severe  canyons  to 
cross  from  Union  Peak  to  the  main  saddle  or  hog  back.  Cross- 
ing over  the  head  of  Jakey's  Fork  with  some  difficulty  I  climbed 
to  that  long  rolling  ridge,  and  towards  evening  of  the  next  day 
found  myself  traveling  down  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
But  at  the  start  I  found  one  thing  that  had  not  been  reckoned 
on  and  that  was  the  condition  of  the  ground.  It  was  very  soft, 
so  soft  in  fact  that  the  horses  went  in  very  near  to  their  knees. 
And  that  was  not  all  of  it.  This  ground,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
was  mostly  stones ;  small,  unevenly  shaped  stones  about  the 
size  of  an  egg  with  just  enough  earth  mixed  in  to  make  sort 
of  a  resemblance  to  wet  concrete,  and  there  was  an  occasional 
conglomerate  mass  of  rock.  My  progress  was  slow  and  by 
late  evening  only  a  small  part  of  the  country  had  been  tra- 
versed. 

A  heavy  storm  was  approaching  and  I  was  anxious  to  get 
some  place  where  feed  for  my  horses  and  wood  for  a  camp  fire 
could  be  found.  A  wide  detour  to  the  east  was  made.  There 
was  a  canyon  at  least  two  thousand  feet  deep  in  that  direction 
but  I  was  in  hopes  of  finding  a  way  down  far  enough  at  least 
for  feed  and  wood,  since  it  was  getting  very  cold.  A  slight 
dip  of  perhaps  one  hundred  feet  let  me  down  to  the  wall  of  the 
canyon  which  fell  off  abruptly  from  this  point  and  it  was  no- 
where possible  to  go  any  further.     Too  late  to  turn  back,  to 
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retrace  any  of  my  journey  of  the  day,  the  packs  were  pulled 
and  I  stopped,  turning  all  horses  loose. 

Like  a  cyclone  the  heavy  wind  and  storm  burst  full  upon 
the  camp  and  there  was  nothing1  else  to  do  but  sit  upon  that 
exposed  point  and  watch  the  lighting  apparently  strike  all 
around,  with  the  following  reverberating  crash  of  thunder. 
The  horses  were  badly  worn  and  frightened  and  one  seemed  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  close  flashes  of  lighting  which  at 
times  were  so  bright  that  they  caused  me  to  "blink"  my  eyes. 

To  one  who  has  not  camped  alone  amid  the  high  peaks,  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  that  comes  over  one 
in  such  a  dreary  waste  of  land  as  this.  Everywhere  rocks,  cold 
and  grey  interspersed  with  snow  banks  and  glaciers.  No  sign 
of  life  anywhere  evident  and  one  feels  as  though  he  had  been 
removed  to  a  dead  world.  A  planet  such  as  ours  may  have  been 
aeons  ago.  A  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and  such  loneliness  as 
I  have  never  felt  before — as  though  every  living  soul  had  left 
and  gone  to  a  brighter  world.  A  feeling  of  smallness  which  is 
indescribable,  and  yes,  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  Creator, 
as  though  He  alone  had  His  eyes  upon  me  and  that  I  was  being 
judged  close  in  His  presence.  I  crawled  into  my  blankets  and 
slept. 

The  following  morning  I  breakfasted  on  bread,  cheese,  and 
water.  Try  it  sometime,  it  isn't  bad  when  you're  feeling  good. 
The  horses  stood  on  a  small  point  where  there  was  a  little  moss, 
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hunched  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  stock  in  the  winter.  The 
night  had  been  very  cold  and  the  ground  and  rocks  were  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice;  light  snow  and  heavy  rain  from 
the  night  before  and  the  natural  wetness  from  melting  snows. 
I  was  on  my  way  shortly  after  the  sun  had  risen  which  was 
trying  its  best  to  get  this  cold  bleak  ridge  into  some  semblance 
of  a  summer  day.    I  traveled  south. 

Soon  the  soft  ground  was  passed  entirely  and  in  its  place 
was  a  jumble  of  large  boulders  broken  only  by  interspersing 
snow  banks.  All  of  the  boulders  in  the  world,  apparently. 
Progress  was  slow.  Walking  ahead  a  little  way  I  would  pick 
a  route,  then  return  and  lead  one  horse  at  a  time  through  it. 
Perpetual  snow  drifts  were  very  encouraging  because  a  horse 
can  travel  these  without  any  difficulty.  All  horses  had  early 
on  the  trip  lost  all  shoes  in  the  soft  ground. 

Towards  evening  I  crossed  a  very  large  glacier  on  the 
heads  of  both  Torrey  Creeks  and  under  Down's  Mountain.  The 
crossing  took  an  hour  and  a  half  and  some  idea  of  the  size  can 
be  obtained,  though  of  course  progress  was  slow.  It  was  ex- 
tremely steep  on  the  north  side  while  going  down  but  the 
loose  snow  on  top  made  it  possible  for  the  horses  to  hold  their 
footing  in  good  shape.  An  interesting  thing  here,  I  thought, 
was  one  of  the  walls  on  the  northeast  side  of  Down's  Moun- 
tain. Ice  was  so  smoothly  imbedded  in  this  perpendicular  wall 
that  the  various  cracks  and  ridges  running  both  vertically  and 
horizontaly  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  building  with  many 
small  panes  of  glass  in  its  windows.  In  fact  it  compared  favor- 
ably with  a  large  factory  building. 

Streams  were  running  across  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  and 
they  were  no  different  than  ordinary  mountain  streams,  except 
the  absence  of  any  vegetation  whatever.  The  banks  were  about 
eighteen  inches  high  and  were  of  blue  ice  and  the  stream  beds 
— they  were  of  glassy  blue  ice  and  resembled  for  all  the  world 
a  child's  toy  of  imitation  glass  water. 

I  camped  again  that  evening — rather  had  best  say  stopped 
because  there  was  not  much  of  a  camp  to  it.  My  tender  footed 
horses  were  given  a  snow  bank  to  stand  on  in  preference  to  the 
cruel  jagged  rocks  which  were  everywhere.  No  feed  for  them 
again  and  I  was  very  anxious  about  them. 

The  following  day  I  ascended  Goat  Flat  and  traveled  east- 
erly. This  was  indeed  a  mass  of  boulders  with  very  little  in- 
terspersing snow.  Tiny  patches  of  grass  presented  themselves 
occasionally  amidst  the  rocks  and  boulders.  Clouds  hung  heav- 
ily all  morning  and  particularly  to  the  west  where  the  principal 
peaks  of  the  state  are  situated. 
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Towards  evening  while  scanning  the  western  horizon  the 
clouds  lifted  gently,  and  there,  like  some  grand  old  patriarch 
with  his  cap  of  snow  set  at  a  rakish  angle,  enthroned  amongst 
shimmering  ice  and  towering  crags  stood  the  mountain  monarch 
of  Wyoming — Gannett  Peak.  From  this  point  it  stood  out  in 
all  its  significance  and  is  at  once  recognized  as  the  highest  peak 
in  the  surrounding  range.  Here  was  found  a  small  patch  of 
feed — it  was  short  grass  but  green  and  sweet  and  the  horses 
surely  reveled  in  it. 

That  evening  Goat  Flat  was  crossed  and  camp  was  made 
at  a  small  patch  of  timber  on  the  Torrey  Creek  drainage.  How 
good  those  trees  looked  and  the  abundant  short  grass  surround- 
ing them.  For  a  while  I  felt  as  though  I  was  again  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was  on  the  ex- 
treme upper  edge  of  timber  line.  And  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  what  a  horrible  place  this  world  would  be  if  trees 
were  taken  away  from  us. 

From  Down's  Mountain  south  for  approximately  twelve 
miles  lies  the  big  Wyoming  glacial  field.  The  Dinwoody  and 
Bull  Lake  glaciers  are  the  largest  but  there  are  many  others 
of  sufficient  size  to  stir  the  blood  of  most  any  alpine  climber. 
The  whole  country  is  a  spectacular  one.  It  presents  a  sight  that 
is  at  once  grand  and  cruel,  cold  and  magnificent,  gorgeous  in 
its  very  formidableness.  Wyoming  at  its  source,  perhaps,  yet 
Wyoming  in  all  its  inimitable  strength  and  ruggedness. 

And  what  does  a  ranger  do  besides  run  around  over  the 
landscape  and  enjoy  the  scenery?  I  wonder  how  many  times 
I  have  been  asked  that  question.  Sometimes  people  are  blunt 
and  frankly  want  to  know  what  we  do  to  kill  time.  There  are 
several  things  that  a  district  ranger  must  do.  Everything  is 
done  that  can  possibly  be  thought  of  to  keep  people  mindful 
of  the  danger  resulting  from  carelessness  with  fire,  matches, 
cigarettes  and  what  not  while  in  the  woods.  You  see  careless- 
ness in  these  lines  is  what  causes  75%  of  the  fires.  Signs  are 
put  up  and  lectures  are  given.  Then  there  is  the  preparation 
of  those  fire  plans  before  mentioned.  We  stir  up  all  of  the 
local  interest  we  can  in  this  kind,  as  well  as  interest  that  isn't 
local.  And  we  always  try  to  apprehend  parties  starting  fires 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  fire  (or  the  person  either).  We 
count  cattle  and  sheep  that  graze  upon  the  forest;  we  make 
divisional  boundaries  in  the  various  range  allotments  and  ex- 
amine the  range  to  prevent  overgrazing  or  under  grazing.  We 
try  to  become  familiar  with  stockmen's  wants  and  so  allot  range 
that  will  advance  forestry  and  meet  his  needs  as  well.  We 
carry  on  grazing  studies  and  use  the  knowledge  gained  in  trying 
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to  give  better  administration.  We  mark  timber  for  cutting 
and  then  scale  it  after  it  has  been  cut.  This  in  itself  is  no  mean 
job  when  there  is  one  or  more  timber  sales  on  an  average  dis- 
trict. We  survey  and  locate  trails,  then  organize  trail  crews 
and  direct  the  work  of  constructing  them.  We  select  sites  for 
summer  homes  and  sites  for  public  camp  grounds,  then  try  our 
hardest  to  get  the  traveling  public  to  use  them  so  that  the  fire 
danger  will  be  reduced  through  the  centralization  of  travel. 


Wind  River  Mt.  Range 
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Sites  for  cabins,  corrals,  pastures,  and  other  uses  when  applied 
for,  must  first  be  looked  over  and  reported  on  by  the  ranger ; 
after  that  he  has  to  look  the  property  over  every  year  to  see 
that  it  is  kept  in  the  way  it  should  be — neat  and  sanitary. 

We  make  game  counts  where  we  can  and  become  as  fa- 
miliar with  wild  life  as  our  time  will  permit,  and  we  aid  the 
state  in  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws.  But  why  go  on? 
There  is  such  a  vast  medley  of  jobs  to  be  done  on  the  average 
district  that  it  would  become  burdensome  to  enumerate  them 
all.  For  instance  such  jobs  as  keeping  accounts  of  various  ex- 
penditures, the  daily  writing  of  a  diary  (including  Sunday), 
and  the  distribution  of  the  time  spent  during  the  day,  on  an 
hourly  basis,  to  one  or  more  of  twenty-nine  standard  activities ; 
various  reports  at  the  end  of  each  month ;  repairs  to  headquar- 
ters buildings  and  maintenance  of  them  to  say  nothing  of  the 
care  of  horses  and  generally  a  car.  Checking  over  the  prop- 
erty, and  Uncle  Sam  is  very  particular  about  his  tools  and 
various  equipment,  keeping  them  in  shape  and  keeping  fire 
tool  caches  which  are  scattered  around  over  the  mountains  at 
numerous  points,  up  to  certain  necessary  standards  and  in 
readiness  for  instant  use.  There  are  jobs  that  come  up  from 
day  to  day  that  are  not  enumerated. 

Then  there  are  the  telephone  systems — but  I  am  going  no 
further.  Enough  is  sufficient.  We  have  plenty  to  do.  What's 
more,  we  have  to  do  it,  because  we  have  a  pretty  good  system 
of  inspections  from  those  higher  up  and  alibis  sometimes  are 
hard  to  find. 

Some  call  this  the  forest  primeval — perhaps  it  is  in  more 
ways  than  one,  irrespective  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place.  True,  trees  have  been  cut — trails  have  been  built — 
cattle  and  sheep  have  trodden  it,  and  in  places,  fire  has  scorched 
it.  But  the  very  bigness  of  it  dwarfs  man's  attempts  to  greatly 
change  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  doesn't  try — his  duty  is  to 
keep  it  and  improve  it  where  he  can.  Trees,  grass,  flowers ; 
alpine  lakes  and  riotous  mountain  streams,  and  back  of  these 
the  massive  peaks  capped  with  snow  and  ice  forever  reminding 
us  of  the  dim  long  ago.  Trees  have  grown  to  maturity  and 
died.  Grass  and  flowers  bloom  and  fade  and  the  wild  life  goes 
serenely  on  its  way,  ever  dependent  upon  the  forest  for  its 
shelter  and  livelihood,  much  the  same  as  people  have  come  to 
look  to  it  for  a  large  portion  of  their  livelihood. 

And  lest  we  forget,  will  you  please  remember  about  that 
camp  fire,  that  match,  that  cigarette,  pipe,  or  cigar,  when  you 
are  next  in  the  woods? 
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BUFFALO  HUNTING  WITH  THE  SHOSHONE  INDIANS,  IN 
1874  IN  THE  BIG  HORN  BASIN,  WYOMING 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Shoshones,  after  set- 
tling upon  the  Reservation,  after  raising  and  harvesting  their 
crops,  to  make  annually,  a  buffalo  hunt  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin, 
generally  lasting  all  the  fall  and  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  additional  rations  of  meat,  as  well  as 
taking  hides  and  peltry  for  the  market.  The  fresh  meat  was 
cut  into  very  thin  slices,  hung  on  poles  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
then  placed  in  parfleches,  thus  making  it  easy  to  pack  on  horses 
and  keep  the  food  free  from  dust  and  dirt. 

At  this  time,  October  1874,  the  writer  was  employed  at  the 
Agency  as  a  Government  teacher  and  Lay  reader,  the  latter 
under  the  commission  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  However,  it  was  decided 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  teacher  should 
draw  no  salary  during  the  absence  of  the  tribe  from  the  Agency, 
whereupon,  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Irwin  the  Agent,  to  make 
application  to  the  Commissioner  that  permission  be  granted  for 
the  teacher  to  accompany  the  Indians  on  their  hunting  trip  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  roaming  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  while  the  hunt  lasted.  This  request  was  favorably 
considered  at  Washington  and  immediately  granted.  Prepara- 
tions were,  therefore,  duly  carried  out  to  inaugurate  this  new 
idea. 

A  commodious  tent,  60  feet  in  circumference  was  procured, 
and  to  avoid  the  use  of  poles,  commonly  used  to  support  the  tent, 
this  tent  was  adjusted  with  a  single  center  pole  and  rested  on 
an  iron  tripod  fitted  into  the  ring  at  the  top  of  the  tent,  so  that 
by  raising  the  center  pole,  and  stepping  the  foot  into  the  top  of 
the  tripod,  the  tent  was  raised,  and  by  pegging  down  the  edges 
all  around,  made  a  very  comfortable  school  room  to  accommo- 
date about  thirty  children. 

When  everything  was  in  readiness,  it  was  found  that  four 
animals  would  be  required  to  carry  the  packs,  besides  two  sad- 
dle horses.  One  assistant  was  also  necessary,  whose  salary  as 
well  as  the  supplies  were  furnished  and  paid  for  by  myself. 

The  date  of  our  departure,  set  by  the  Indians,  was  October 
16,  1874.  They,  having  drawn  their  rations  on  the  preceeding 
day,  on  this  morning,  the  Indians  and  packs,  ready  and  loaded, 
pulled  out  for  the  first  "rendey-vous"  on  the  Big  Wind  River 
at  Merritt's  Crossing,  where  Washakie  having  ordered  a  halt, 
sent  out  several  young  men  with  instructions  to  observe  any 
traces  of  hostile  Indians,  and  also  to  locate  the  buffalo  herds 
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and  ascertain  in  what  direction  they  were  traveling.  We  re- 
mained in  this  camp  three  days,  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
scouts  reported  game  everywhere  in  the  Basin.  On  the  19th 
camp  was  moved  to  and  made  on  the  Muddy.  There  were  eigh- 
teen hundred  Indians  in  camp,  including  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— some  Bannocks  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  and 
a  few  Mexicans, — one  Portuguese  and  one  Penobscot  Indian, 
and  as  always,  several  squaw  men.  As  we  moved  over  the  wild 
waste  of  sage  brush,  hills  and  dry  creeks,  I  confess  to  a  feeling, 
surrounded  as  I  was  by  such  a  motley  cavalcade,  like  a  sure 
enough  nomad  of  the  desert. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place,  that,  before  leaving 
the  Agency,  Bazil,  the  nephew  and  Battez  the  son  of  Sac-a-jaw- 
wea,  appeared  before  the  Agent's  house  with  a  tent  and  wrap- 
ped in  a  bundle,  the  aged  and  decrepid  form  of  the  famous 
Shoshone  woman  Sac-a-jaw-wea  who  acted  as  the  pathfinder 
for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  expedition.  Bazil  spoke  of 
her  as  his  mother,  and  informed  the  Agent  that  she  was  too  old 
to  go  on  the  hunt,  and  wished  to  leave  her  in  his  care  while  her 
people  were  gone,  and  asked  him  to  take  good  care  of  her  until 
they  returned.  A  tent  was  accordingly  erected  close  to  the 
Agent's  house  where  she  might  receive  all  necessary  care  and 
attention. 

Camp  was  struck  on  the  29th,  and  moved  towards  the 
mountains.  On  our  route  was  found  an  apparently  fresh  trail 
made  by  some  hostile  tribe,  which  being  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
Washakie,  having  the  safety  of  his  women  in  mind,  ordered  the 
course  changed  so  as  to  cross  Owl  Creek  mountains  over  the 
Red  Canon  trail,  thus  avoiding  contact  with  the  enemy.  The 
weather  had  been  until  now,  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  the 
sky  became  overcast  with  clouds — a  strong,  cold  and  disagree- 
able wind  arose,  so  that  by  the  time  the  base  of  the  range  was 
reached,  we  were  in  the  full  force  of  a  most  terrific  snow  storm, 
accompanied  by  freezing  atmosphere.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
destination,  it  was  late  and  quite  dark  and  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  pitch  tents,  unroll  our  blankets  and  turn  in  minus 
supper.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  fury  of  the  storm  con- 
tinued unabated,  and  in  fact  had  increased,  so  that,  to  make 
any  move  whatever  seemed  impossible  until  the  storm  was  over. 
The  mercury  dropped  rapidly  and  there  began  to  be  hunger  in 
camp — the  rations  were  getting  very  short, — no  game  had  yet 
been  taken.  The  snow  was  so  deep,  the  air  so  frosty,  that  the 
few  who  courageously  essayed  to  make  a  hunt  in  hope  of  find- 
ing game  were  unsuccessful.  One  Indian  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  had  great  difficulty,  being  severely  injured,  in  find- 
ing camp.    Another  returned  with  badly  frozen  feet,  and  none 
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brought  in  any  game.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  food  in  camp 
was  in  my  own  larder,  and  as  a  supply  for  an  army  had  not  been 
laid  in,  nothing  could  be  done,  but  to  divide.  An  incident  oc- 
curred at  this  camp  which  gave  me  a  better  opinion  of  the  gen- 
erosity and  good  feeling  that  existed  among  the  tribe  towards 
me.  I  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of  collecting  some 
wood  for  use  in  my  tent,  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  tent  opening, 
behold,  there  lay  several  armfuls  of  nice  dry  pine  which  had 
been  gathered  and  placed  there  by  my  kind  hearted  neighbors. 
As  the  atmosphere  cleared,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  go  out  with 
others  to  try  and  get  some  game  if  it  could  be  found,  but  Wash- 
akie objected  to  it.  On  speaking  to  Norkok,  the  interpreter, 
about  the  Chief's  objection,  I  was  informed  that  he  was  fearful 
that  some  misfortune  might  befall  me  and  that  I  must  run  no 
risk,  and  said,  "If  I  should  go  back  to  the  Agency  without  Pat- 
ten, what  then?"  On  the  25th,  the  tents  were  struck,  and  a 
struggle  was  begun  to  the  summit.  The  snow  was  very  deep  all 
the  way,  and  the  atmosphere  stinging,  and  the  progress  very 
slow.  The  children  suffered  severely,  and  were  crying  all 
around  us,  so  that  when  the  top  was  finally  reached,  the  women 
alighted  and  built  fires  to  keep  the  children  from  freezing.  "We 
were  now  far  above  the  clouds  which  reached  from  mountain 
top  to  mountain  top,  from  the  Owl  to  the  main  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range.  Upon  the  immense  cloudy  expanse  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun  shone  down,  making  it  seem  like  a  vast  ocean  of 
milky  whiteness.  I  had  never  before  looked  upon  anything  so 
magnificent. 

Near  the  close  of  the  day  we  found  ourselves  well  down  the 
northern  slope  of  the  range  making  camp  at  the  Red  Springs, 
and  as  there  was  no  snow  there,  and  the  atmosphere  many  de- 
grees warmer,  all  seemed  happy. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  first  experience  in  the  Big 
Horn  Basin.  When  Owl  Creek  was  reached,  the  camp  was 
pitched  up  and  down  its  classic  banks,  and  there  transpired  a 
bit  of  fun.  While  everybody  was  busy  in  fixing  up,  several 
stray  deer,  evidently  ignorant  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
camp  in  their  domain,  rushed  through  the  camp.  Every  body 
yelled  and  whooped,  and  those  who  had  access  to  their  arms 
began  an  indiscriminate  fusilade  at  these  invaders.  Fortu- 
nately no  one  was  hit  which  was  a  wonder,  and  the  deer  also 
escaped  unwounded. 

At  this  camp  I  also  saw  the  Indians  in  still  another  light. 
They  did  not  seem  like  the  mild  and  pacific  people  I  had  known 
a  few  days  since  at  the  Agency.  These  were  different.  Huge 
fires  were  lighted  about  the  camp,  the  haranguers  were  pro- 
claiming in  a  loud  voice  through  the  length  of  the  village,  call- 
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ing  the  people  together,  Medicine  men  exhorted  in  stentorian 
voices — the  drums  were  beaten  and  the  rattles  rattled.  All 
began  to  congregate,  apparently  for  some  important  ceremony. 
Washakie,  himself,  seemed  like  another  being  on  this  occasion. 
His  face  lit  up  with  smiles,  and  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
joyous  and  enthusiastic  manner,  reminding  them  of  the  great 
victories  over  their  enemies  in  the  past, — the  great  successes  in 
former  buffalo  hunts, — and  his  belief  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  lead  them  to  capture  much  game  on  this  trip.  Great 
joy  was  manifested  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chief's  speech,  and 
the  drums  continued  to  beat  and  the  cheers  resound  on  the 
wierd  scene. 

Battle  of  the  Faggots 

This  was  indulged  in  mainly  by  the  boys  and  younger  war- 
riors, who  rushed  to  the  piles  of  burning  faggots,  and  grasped 
the  unburned  ends,  and  hurled  them  with  all  their  force  as  if  to 
kill  each  other.  Sometimes  the  clubs  hit  a  shining  mark  and 
knocked  the  victims  "heels  over  head."  This  conflict  was 
waged  with  great  fierceness  for  fully  an  hour,  while  all  the  time 
the  midnight  air  was  filled  with  shouts,  whoops  and  wild  laugh- 
ter. While  this  fight  was  accompanied  with  great  vim  and  most 
impetuous  charges,  yet,  it  had  no  other  meaning  than  simple 
boys  play.  When  it  ended,  I  was  greatly  surprised  that  so  few 
heads  were  broken  and  faces  marred.  To  myself,  the  entertain- 
ment witnessed  seemed  brutal  in  some  respects.  It  certainly 
was  one  of  the  most  wierd,  wild  and  exciting  times  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. I  remembered  that  these  were  not  the  mild,  quiet 
and  peaceful  Indians  of  the  Agency,  but  represented  the  wild 
ferocious  people  of  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Washakie  again  sent  out  runners  to  find  buffalo.  These 
returned,  reporting  herds  on  the  Gooseberry  about  forty  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  as  we  moved  towards  the  hunting  grounds, 
Washakie  asked  me  to  come  with  him.  Riding  to  a  high  point 
where  one  could  see  far  and  near  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
he  took  out  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  looked  the  landscape  over 
carefully  and  presently  handed  them  to  me  to  see  what  I  could 
see.  Turning  the  vision  to  various  parts,  I  at  one  place  discov- 
ered what  seemed  to  be  a  shadow  on  the  plain,  but,  on  looking 
closer,  what  appeared  to  be  a  cloud  was  found  to  be  a  herd  of 
buffalo,  more  numerous  than  I  had  ever  witnessed  before.  We 
rejoined  the  hunters,  and  as  the  game  was  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  I  observed  several  young  men  strike  off  in  the 
direction  of  a  small  band  of  buffalo  and  headed  them  in  to- 
wards the  main  herd.  I  also  observed  that  those  who  had  been 
leading  horses,  dismounted  and  changed  their  saddles  to  the 
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fresh  animal,  and  I  knew  that  they  were  preparing  for  the 
charge.  Buffalo  horses  were  never  used  as  common  saddle 
horses,  but  were  carefully  trained  to  approach  the  game  skill- 
fully and  to  avoid  its  attacks. 

Now  as  the  herd  was  pretty  well  concentrated,  the  old 
fighting  General  of  the  tribe,  rode  quietly  to  the  front,  and  in 
a  voice  as  if  in  common  conversation  ordered  the  charge.  Then 
there  was  excitement.  What  a  rush !  Every  man,  apparently 
wanted  to  get  there  first,  but  those  on  the  swiftest  horses  were 
there  already.  Each  man  struck  for  the  point  of  the  herd  he 
chose,  and  selected  his  animal — did  his  killing,  and  then  to  an- 
other until  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  this  method  being 
followed  by  all.  Amongst  the  Shoshones,  it  is  understood  that 
to  him  that  kills  the  game,  belongs  the  hide,  the  meat  to  any 
who  wants  it.  After  the  butchering  was  finished  and  account 
taken  of  the  slaughter,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  buffalo 
were  dead  on  the  field.  As  it  would  require  some  time  to  care 
for  the  hides,  and  to  put  the  meats  in  proper  condition  for  trans- 
portation, the  camp  was  held  until  ready  for  another  drive. 
The  weather  continued  fine  and  everything  seemed  favorable 
for  a  further  successful  hunt. 

From  this  place,  the  trail  was  taken  straight  across  coun- 
try, crossing  the  Greybull  River  about  where  the  town  of  Otto 
now  stands.  Thence  straight  on  to  the  Stinking  Water,  as  it 
was  then  known,  Tich-e-pah-gwahn-nert  by  the  Shoshones,  and 
now  on  the  maps  .as  the  Shoshone  River.  This  we  struck  at  the 
old  Bridger  Crossing,  and  followed  down  its  banks  to  its  mouth, 
and  made  camp  among  those  grand  old  cotton  trees  on  the  Big 
Horn  River. 

Here  the  writer  was  taken  ill,  caused  by  a  change  of  diet, 
and  the  tribe  was  held  for  two  or  three  days  awaiting  my  re- 
covery. Comanche,  an  old  Medicine  man  of  the  Shoshones, 
learning  that  I  was  sick,  called  to  see  me  and  offered  his  assist- 
ance. He  said,  "You  are  very  sick."  I  said,  "Yes."  "Your 
medicine  does  not  help  you,"  he  said.  I  answered,  "It  does 
not  seem  to."  He  replied,  "Well,  come  to  my  tent,  and  I  will 
cure  you."  So  I  went  there,  entered  and  sat  down.  He  ap- 
proached and  asked  me  to  take  off  my  hat  (which  I  ought  to 
have  remembered  to  have  done  before).  He  stood  before  me 
and  placed  his  hands  on  my  head,  and  commenced  reciting  an 
incantation  which  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  produc- 
ing a  large,  yellow,  dried  vegetable  root  from  which  he  shaved 
several  very  thin  slices,  directed  his  wife  to  bring  him  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  This  being  done,  the  shaved  root  was  placed 
therein  and  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  After 
which  the  incantation  was  renewed.     The  ceremony  being  fin- 
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ished,  the  cup  was  handed  me  with  instructions  to  chew  and 
swallow  a  few  of  the  slices  from  the  cup,  after  which,  he  took 
the  cup  and  with  the  liquid  remaining  bathed  my  breast  and 
stomach. 

This  treatment  being  completed,  next  a  fine  white  powder 
was  produced  which  was  dissolved  in  some  water,  and  which 
he  bade  me  drink.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  spoke  to  his  wife, 
who  disappeared  and  returned  very  shortly  bearing  in  her  hand 
a  small  sack  from  which  he  took  about  a  teaspoonful  of  very 
black,  shiny  seeds,  and  handing  these  to  me,  he  directed  that  I 
chew  and  swallow  them.  When  these  commands  were  followed, 
another  short  incantation  ceremony  of  words  and  gestures  was 
indulged  in.  Then,  sitting  down  by  my  side  he  informed  me 
that  my  ailment  was  caused  by  eating  fresh  buffalo  meat.  He 
further  informed  me  as  to  how  his  treatment  would  affect  me. 
I  then  returned  to  my  tent,  and  lay  down,  when  the  soothing 
effects  of  the  medicine  soon  became  apparent  by  a  glowing 
warmth  being  transfused  through  the  system,  producing  pro- 
found slumber.  The  next  day,  I  arose  much  improved.  The 
old  Medicine  Man's  remedies  had  reduced  my  complaint  quickly 
where  my  own  had  failed. 

It  was  well  on  into  November  now,  and,  as  the  Indians 
were  so  constantly  on  the  move,  and  would  so  continue  for  an 
indefinite  time,  it  was  foreseen  that  no  good  results  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  through  conducting  a  roaming  school,  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  therefore,  I  began  to  make 
preparations  to  leave  the  camp  and  return  to  the  Agency.  A 
few  days  before,  our  camp  was  visited  by  our  old  friends  J.  D. 
"Woodruff  and  Tom  Williams.  These  men  were  being  employed 
by  the  Military  Department  at  Ft.  Washakie,  and  ordered  here 
to  watch  the  movements  of  any  hostile  bands  of  Indians  who 
might  menace  and  invade  the  Agency  country,  and  ordered  to 
report  the  same  to  the  Commander  of  the  Post.  While  perform- 
ing this  duty,  during  this  time,  these  men  filled  in  their  spare 
time  in  hunting,  and  thus  at  this  time  had  secured  quite  a  large 
amount  of  peltry,  and  were  now  ready  to  return  and  make  their 
report.  It  was  therefore  agreed  between  us  to  combine  our 
two  camps  and  travel  homeward  in  company.  Our  party  com- 
prised four  men  mounted  on  saddle  animals  and  eleven  pack 
animals.  Thus  we  left  the  pleasant  camp  on  the  Shoshone 
River,  and  separating  from  our  Shoshone  friends,  faced  south- 
ward, following  up  the  great  river  of  the  Big  Horn,  passed  over 
the  sites  of  Greybull,  Basin,  Manderson,  Worland  and  Ther- 
mopolis,  these  sites  then  virgin  soil,  but  since  on  which  have 
been  located  these  growing  towns.    Here,  also,  I  first  obtained 
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a  view  of  the  Big  Horn  Hot  Springs,  now  known  as  Thermop- 
olis,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  laid  out  a  health  reser- 
vation of  ten  square  miles.  This  town  is  rapidly  assuming  its 
place  as  a  health  resort. 

Passing  on,  a  camp  was  made  near  the  canon  at  the  mouth 
of  Buffalo  Creek,  where  it  was  decided  that  we  would  spend  a 
week  or  two  in  taking  in  one  grand  good  hunt.  The  location 
was  ideal, — noted  for  the  abundance  of  water,  wood  and  grass. 
Also  no  end  to  the  amount  of  game,  and  the  weather  was  just 
like  old  times !  Under  such  conditions  it  was  expected  that 
our  hopes  in  this  direction  would  be  fulfilled. 

Vain  hope !  Our  plans  were  all  upset,  which  happened  in 
this  way.  J.  D.,  Tom  and  I  were  to  do  the  hunting,  and  the 
assistant  remain  to  care  for  the  camp,  and  this  idea  we  endeav- 
ored to  carry  out.  The  next  morning,  Williams  and  I  left 
early.  "Woodruff  remained  behind  to  repair  his  moccasins,  and 
failed  to  get  away  until  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  camp  was 
then  all  in  good  condition.  The  man  in  charge,  spying  some 
geese  down  the  river  a  short  distance,  set  out  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  these  for  supper,  but  on  his  way  he  discovered  a 
couple  of  deer  on  a  ridge,  and  at  once  changed  his  mind  from 
geese  to  deer.  On  reaching  the  ridge,  casting  his  eyes  towards 
camp,  he  saw  a  dense  smoke  rising  therefrom.  Immediately  re-v 
tracing  his  steps  he  was  too  late  to  save  any  of  the  property 
and  everything  was  destroyed.  Clothing,  tents,  provisions, 
robes,  blankets,  pack  saddles  and  ropes,  all  gone  up  in  smoke, 
and  entailing  a  loss  upon  the  owners  of  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars.  With  this  disaster,  ended  our  trip  to  this  grand 
and  beautiful  Big  Horn  Basin.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness 
of  the  trip,  it  will  always  be  remembered.  Especially  the  mild 
and  salubrious  climate — the  bright  sunshine  and  blue  skies. 
The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  beautiful  and  extensive  valleys, 
and  an  everlasting  supply  of  water  making  an  empire,  though 
then  uninhabited,  except  by  numerous  bands  of  hostile  Indians 
and  millions  of  wild  game  animals.  There  at  some  time  in  the 
future  would  rise  a  civilization  and  a  vast  population  of  white 
people,  whose  industry  would  be  productive  of  untold  wealth 
and  many  thousands  of  happy  homes.  Not  one  of  the  four  in- 
dividuals who  viewed  the  landscape  at  that  time  dared  to  ven- 
ture to  express  a  belief  that  they  would  be  privileged  to  see  in 
their  time,  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  this  country,  as  we 
now  behold. 

(Signed)  JAMES  I.  PATTEN. 
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CUSTER  MASSACRE 

(Dictated  by  Mr.  Ed.  Farlow  of  Lander) 

"Bill  Laramiel,  Sioux  half  breed,  and  I  were  pals  during 
his  life.  We  were  camped  at  Plenty  Bear's  place  one  night 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  Bill  told  me  that  Plenty  Bear  was 
in  the  Custer  Fight,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  there,  he  looked 
at  me  very  earnestly  and  said  "Why  do  you  ask?"  and  I  told 
him  that  I  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  fight  if  he  was 
there.  He  hesitated  a  little  and  said  "You  are  my  friend,  I'll 
tell  you",  so  he  said  "I  was  in  the  fight".  I  asked,  "Why  have 
you  not  told  me  this  before  ? ",  I  had  known  him  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  said  "Because,  a  year  before  that  the  Arap- 
ahoes  had  signed  a  treaty  of  peace",  indicating  by  putting  his 
thumbs  down  that  he  had  signed  to  be  a  good  Indian  and  not 
fight  any  more,  and  he  told  me  that  he  thought  if  the  whites 
knew  he  was  in  that  fight  they  would  take  and  put  him  in  jail. 
It  was  in  1875  that  the  Arapahoes  had  surrendered  and  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace,  just  after  the  Battle  of  Bates'  Hill. 

"Plenty  Bear  then  went  ahead  and  told  me  at  great  length 
and  detail  of  the  Custer  Fight  and  how  fhe  Indians  were  com- 
pelled and  forced  to  fight.  He  said  the  fight  had  to  be,  there 
was  no  way  for  the  Indians  to  get  away  from  it.  He  said  the 
soldiers  were  out  hunting  the  Indians  and  the  Indians  knew  it, 
•and  he,  at  that  time,  together  with  some  more  Indians  were 
with  a  band  of  Cheyennes,  in  all  about  one  thousand  Indians. 
In  the  spring  before  the  Custer  Fight,  they  were  discovered  by 
Gen.  Crook's  army  on  Powder  River  north  of  Ft.  Fetterman 
and  they  fled  from  Gen.  Crook's  army,  having  one  engagement 
with  them  about  a  week  before  the  Custer  Fight,  and  they 
broke  camp  on  the  Greasy  Grass  the  day  before  the  Custer  Fight 
when  they  found  a  large  body  of  Sioux  Indians  camped  there 
who  knew  the  white  soldiers  were  out  in  two  or  three  different 
armies  looking  for  the  Indians,  and  he  said  the  next  day  when 
they  discovered  the  white  soldiers,  they  thought  it  was  Crook's 
army,  they  did  not  know  it  was  Custer,  they  prepared  to  flee, 
had  pulled  down  their  tepees  and  were  ready  to  go  when  Gall, 
chief  of  the  Unkappa  (Sioux  word  meaning  "Defenders  of 
the  Camps,  or  Camp  on  the  Outside")  this  being  the  strong 
branch  of  the  Sioux  nation.  In  the  camp  at  that  time  were  the 
various  Sioux  tribes,  the  Minniconjou  (interpreted  means 
"Planting  near  the  Water",  or  "Agriculturist")  the  Brule 
Sioux,  the  original  of  the  name  is  lost  to  me-  The  Ogal alias, 
a  branch  of  the  Brules,  the  name  signifying  "Dirt  Throwers", 
the  sign  being  a  flexing  of  the  fingers  which  is  considered  a 
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great  insult  by  the  Indians.  The  origin  of  the  name  came  when 
two  powerful  chiefs  arose  in  the  Brule  tribe,  each  one  desiring 
to  have  a  house  of  his  own,  they  separated,  the  retiring  Indian 
turned  and  flexed  his  fingers,  and  they  were  immediately  dub- 
bed the  "Dirt  Throwers".  The  Sanarc  tribe,  the  word  meaning 
"Without  a  Bow",  a  portion  of  the  tribe  going  into  war  at  one 
time  poorly  supplied  with  weapons,  or  without  bows,  were 
dubbed  "Sanacs",  the  Cheyennes  were  there  and  some  Arapa- 
hoes. 

Chief  Gall  told  the  Indians  "We  will  flee  no  more,  we  have 
got  to  fight  the  white  men,  this  is  our  own  country,  we  have 
done  no  wrong  here,  we  will  fight  the  whites,"  and  they  bid 
women  and  children  go  behind  and  said  they  were  going  out  to 
meet  the  whites  and  if  they  did  not  come  back  the  women  and 
children  were  to  scatter  so  that  the  whites  would  not  get  them 
all. 

A  part  of  the  Sioux  on  the  right  and  a  part  on  the  left 
crossed  the  Little  Big  Horn  and  went  up.  Chief  Gall  with  the 
Unkapapa  were  squarely  facing  the  white  troops,  chanting  their 
war  song,  and  crossed  the  river,  were  fired  upon  just  as  the  last 
of  them  were  crossing  the  river  and  he  says,  "After  the  first 
shock  of  battle,  the  white  soldiers  could  have  retired  and  went 
away,  but  they  went  up  the  hill  a  short  ways  and  dismounted 
and  prepared  to  fight  the  Sioux.  The  Indians  came  around 
them  from  all  sides,  the  battle  was  brief,  it  was  over  in  about 
half  an  hour,  because  there  were  two  thousand  Indian  warriors^ 
approaching  from  all  sides  and  all  of  the  whites  were  slain. 

A  Sioux  woman  stood  outside  her  tepee,  her  name  was  Mrs. 
Short  Horn  Bull,  she  had  been  to  school  at  the  Devil's  Lake 
Agency  and  had  returned  to  the  tribe,  she  said,  "The  first 
knowledge  of  victory  that  the  Indians  had  in  camp  was  some 
young  warriors  who  came  riding  down  the  slope  to  the  river, 
from  the  battle  ground,  on  a  big  white  man's  horse,  waving  a 
scalp  and  shouting,  came  riding  through  the  village."  They 
knew  then  that  victory  was  theirs  and  swarmed  to  the  battle 
ground,  and  she  says  that  the  mutilation  of  the  bodies  was  done 
almost  entirely  by  the  women  and  children,  the  warriors  after 
slaying  the  soldiers,  stripped  them  of  their  clothes,  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  took  their  horses.  The  women  discovering  a 
brother,  son,  or  lover,  slain,  immediately  took  revenge  on  the 
first  white  body  that  came  within  their  reach,  and  that  was  the 
way  most  of  the  mutilating  was  done,  then  after  the  fight  was 
over  and  the  warriors  had  returned  to  their  camps  there  was 
great  distress  among  the  women  and  children,  because  they 
said  the  white  soldiers  would  come  out  and  kill  them  all.  They 
hurried  to  pack  up  and  get  out  of  there,  but  the  men  stayed 
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there  and  pretended  to  fight  the  white  soldiers  under  Reno's 
command  on  the  hill,  holding  them  until  the  women  and  chil- 
dren got  away.  The  next  day  when  all  of  the  Indians  aban- 
doned the  scene  of  the  battle  they  fled,  because  they  feared 
that  the  white  soldiers  would  over  take  them  and  kill  them  for 
what  they  had  done,  and  in  fleeing,  showing  the  Indian  char- 
acter, they  did  not  have  enough  horses  for  everyone  to  ride  and 
pack,  so  many  of  the  women  had  to  walk,  carrying  babies  on 
their  backs,  their  mocassins  wore  out  and  their  feet  were  bleed- 
ing. Children  played  out  and  lay  down  on  the  trail.  That  is 
the  way  they  fled  out  of  the  only  country  that  they  had,  to  get 
away  from  the  white  people,  and  some  people  did  not  get  into 
the  camp  until  the  middle  of  the  night.  Many  of  them  did  not 
know  when  they  crossed  the  line  into  Canada,  that  they  had 
reached  a  haven  of  safety.  Many  thought  that  they  had  not 
gone  so  far  but  what  the  white  soldiers  would  follow  them, 
but  they  say  the  chiefs  knew  they  were  in  a  territory  where  the 
white  soldiers  would  not  come. 


DWIGHT  FISK,  EARLY  FREIGHTER 

Born  August  13th,  1839  in  Syracuse,  New  York  where  he 
spent  his  childhood.  At  seven  he  removed  to  Clinton  County, 
Illinois  where  he  remained  about  seven  years.  In  1853  then 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  left  home  having  but  $5.15  and  started 
for  California,  $3.15  he  spent  before  reaching  St.  Louis. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  steamboat  Captain  he  was  enabled 
to  reach  St.  Joe  for  his  remaining  $2.00  where  he  engaged  to 
drive  six  yoke  of  oxen  across  the  plains  reaching  Salt  Lake  in 
October  having  been  over  four  months  on  the  road.  The  train 
consisted  of  30  loaded  wagons,  mess  wagon  and  40  men — as  a 
sample  of  the  value,  the  load  at  retail  was  worth  probably 
$200,000.00.  Sugar  was  then  sold  at  $1.00  per  pound,  coffee 
same,  tea  $3.00,  nails  40  cents.  Fisk  clerked  for  awhile  for  Liv- 
ingston and  Kincaid,  but  after  having  spent  eight  months  in 
that  capacity  together  with  saw-mill  hand  he  left  for  Califor- 
nia with  an  outfit  of  some  125  teams  and  wagons  loaded  with 
flour.  After  reaching  California  went  to  mining  with  the  usual 
ups  and  downs.  Was  one  of  the  first  on  the  ground  in  Virginia 
City,  in  Nevada  Territory.  Once  owned  the  Gould  and  Currie 
claim  but  got  on  his  mule  and  left  it  in  1858.  From  this  time 
till  January  1860  drove  pack  train;  then  left  for  Panama  on 
steamer  Golden  Age ;  for  New  York  on  Baltic,  thence  home  to 
Illinois,  which  to  him  was  too  dead,  so  emigrated  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie, Wyoming  Territory  in  1860.     The  following  spring  he  re- 
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turned  to  Illinois  married  and  brought  his  wife  west.  Then 
went  into  Slade's  employ  on  Ben  Holliday's  Stage  line  as  sta- 
tion agent  at  Horse  Creek  where  in  '62  when  the  Indians 
cleaned  them  out  they  were  obliged  to  "cash"  or  bury  all  their 
provisions,  including  the  United  States  Mail,  at  all  the  Stations 
along  the  line  from  Julesburg  to  Green  River.  It  was  during 
this  first  raid  in  April  '62  that  J.  A.  Slade  became  famous ; 
prominent  among  his  associates  was  Mr.  Fisk,  Hi  and  John 
Kelly,  Charles  and  Frank  Wilson,  Paddy  Miles  and  Dick  Mills, 
Nailer  Thompson  and  several  others.  In  the  following  June  the 
Indians  made  another  raid  on  the  same  line  and  station,  which 
completely  broke  up  the  stage  line  along  this  route.  In  both  of 
these  raids  they  killed  a  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
stage  line  and  also  a  number  of  passengers.  The  life  of  Mr. 
Fisk  being  saved  in  the  second  raid  through  the  fact  of  being  a 
sound  sleeper,  he  failed  to  be  aroused  when  the  redmen  sur- 
rounded his  corral  at  Horse  Creek  12  miles  east  of  Sweetwater 
Bridge.  After  this  second  raid  they  moved  the  line  to  the  old 
Cherokee  Trail  from  the  mouth  of  Cache-La-Poudre  to  Salt 
Lake  across  the  Laramie  plains,  where  they  continued  until  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  bailt.  He  was  then  employed  by 
the  Company  in  various  capacities  in  Wyoming  Territory  till 
the  spring  of  J66.  In  June  '65  the  Indians  broke  out  in  earnest ; 
they  first  attacked  Mr.  Fisk's  station  at  Cooper's  Creek  on  Lar- 
amie plains.  The  morning  of  this  raid  Mr.  Fisk  left  his  cabin 
to  kill  some  wild  game ;  when  about  two  miles  from  home  he 
saw  a  body  of  Elk  or  Indians,  (he  took  them  to  be  Indians) 
move  down  in  a  hollow  and  stay  there ;  on  returning  he  re- 
ported the  same  to  his  wife  and  some  four  soldiers  who  hap- 
pened to  stop  at  his  place.  They  laughed  at  him  and  remarked 
that  he  was  scared  by  a  band  of  elk  or  deer  rather  than  In- 
dians, but  the  idea  would  not  let  go  that  they  were  Indians. 
Especially  when  he  remembered  how  some  two  weeks  previous 
every  Indian  who  had  been  living  on  the  station  agents  all 
along  the  stage  line  (and  there  were  hundreds  of  them)  had 
suddenly  left  the  entire  line  and  had  not  since  been  seen.  So 
he  started  up  the  road  about  a  mile  to  gather  his  stock  which 
he  barely  corraled  and  entered  the  house  when  the  Indians 
with  a  whoop  and  yell  came  tearing  down  upon  them.  They 
were  well  armed  but  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  for  a  moment 
paralized  the  entire  male  population  of  the  station.  Then  it 
was  that  Mrs.  Fisk  rose  to  the  occasion  and  displaying  a  nerve 
of  iron  and  a  generalship  worthy  a  better  cause,  she  gathered 
the  weapons,  guns  and  revolvers  and  gave  them  to  the  men 
and  in  various  ways  helped  to  defend  their  lives  and  homes. 
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The  little  band  of  whites  stood  their  ground  and  after  a 
few  moments  skirmish  during  which  the  Indians  tried  but 
failed  to  stampede  the  stock — they  rode  away.  .  .  .  After 
leaving  Fisk  they  swooped  down  on  Rocky  Thomas,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  camped  one-half  mile  below  on  road  to  Montana, 
with  one  of  their  wounded  comrades  but  failed  to  run  off  any- 
thing.   None  of  the  whites  received  any  wounds. 

For  two  weeks  the  station  was  surrounded  by  Indians  in 
the  distance  but  no  further  attack  was  made.  When  a  relief 
of  150  soldiers  came  to  them  and  all  went  to  "Big  Laramie"; 
enroute  they  passed  a  government  supply  going  to  Fort  Hallack 
with  an  escort  of  12  men.  After  passing  the  Fisk  party  about 
one  mile,  the  wagon  was  attacked,  the  escort  of  12  soldiers 
escaped,  but  the  teamster  was  caught,  chained  to  the  wagon 
wheel  and  burned  with  the  wagon  load  of  bacon  piled  about 
his  body.  This  outbreak  lasted  about  two  months ;  after  being 
quelled  by  the  Stage  men  and  United  States  troops  the  line  was 
again  restocked  and  put  in  running  order.  • 

As  an  incident  of  Pioneer  life  Mr.  Fisk  relates  how  at 
Cooper  Creek  Station  they  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  one  of  the 
coaches  for  a  time  and  keep  their  provisions  on  top  of  the  coach 
out  of  reach  of  the  wolves  who  nightly  visited  them  and  tried 
to  get  on  top  the  coach  for  their  eatables.  They  became  so  ac- 
customed to  the  nocturnal  wolf  howl  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  sleep  from  the  lack  of  the  accustomed  noise,  when  the 
wolves  finally  left  the  station.  Previous  to  the  outbreak  in  June 
'65  the  whole  line  of  country  was  stirred  up  over  the  capture 
and  hanging  of  Bob  Jennings  who  killed  Hod  Russel  at  Coop- 
er's Creek.  This  man  Jennings  was  so  feared  by  his  enemies 
and  defended  by  his  friends  that  it  took  an  immense  amount  of 
force  and  strategem  to  take  him.  It  is  related  that  squads  of 
men,  30  United  States  soldiers  had  been  detailed  to  take  the 
man  any  way  but  failed  to  catch  him  from  fear  of  being  shot. 
Finally  Captain  Humphryville,  Commander  of  Fort  Halleck, 
hired  William  Comstock  to  arrest  him  by  a  promise  of  money 
and  placing  at  his  disposal  some  twenty  picked  Indians.  Com- 
stock disguised  himself  as  one  of  them  and  in  that  way  threw 
him  off  his  guard.  (After  getting  Jenning's  revolvers  it  still 
took  some  half  dozen  men  to  hold  him  and  bind  him.)  The 
Indians  managed  to  induce  him  to  examine  a  lame  horse,  he 
having  previously  unbuckled  his  revolver  belt,  supposing  him- 
self to  be  among  friends — then  it  was  they  sprang  up  and  cap- 
tured and  bound  him,  afterwards  took  him  to  Fort  Hal  leek. 
As  Mrs.  Fisk  happened  to  be  the  only  person  who  witnessed 
the  shooting  of  Russel,  she  with  her  husband  was  subpoened  to 
Fort  Halleck  to  testifv  but  before  thev  reached  there  by  the 
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next  stage  the  man  was  hung  and  the  verdict  afterward  ren- 
dered, guilty.  In  August  '67  Mr.  Fisk  removed  to  Cheyenne 
with  his  family  where  he  has  since  lived.  Mr.  Fisk's  teams  were 
the  first  to  draw  lumber  to  Cheyenne  from  the  Cache-la-Poudre 
River  and  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  contracting  and  build- 
ing and  has  been  elected  to  city  council  for  3  terms  and  in  '77 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Cheyenne. 

Coutant. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  STATE 
HISTORIAN 

I  was  three  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army  on  the  Plains  (1866 
and  discharged  honorably  in  1869).  When  we  went  out  the 
U.  P.  R.  R.  was  built  west  of  Omaha  to  Platte  City.  Spring  of 
67  were  at  Dead  Pine  Bluffs  from  there  I  was  one  of  a  detail, 
sent  up  to  where  is  now  your  city  and  also  Fort  D.  A.  Russell. 
If  I  remember  rightly  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  house  or 
even  a  tent  where  Cheyenne  now  is.  There  were  a  lot  of  stakes 
driven  and  some  of  our  men  wondered  what  they  were  for, 
after  a  night  or  two  in  camp  where  the  Fort  is  now  built  we 
returned  to  Pine  Bluffs,  later  in  the  season  several  companies 
of  my  Regiment  (30th  U.  S.  Infantry)  went  up  to  commence 
building  quarters  to  live  in  out  of  poles  brought  from  the  Black 
Hills.  When  I  went  down  Cheyenne  was  to  us  at  that  time  a 
wonder  as  they  built  rapidly,  several  dwellings,  stores  and 
many  saloons.  The  smallest  change  made  then  was  two  bitts 
(.25c). 

Sometime  in  the  summer  of  68  the  rough  element  was-  run- 
ning the  town.  One  Sunday  the  company  I  belonged  to  was 
ordered  to  go  down  and  quiet  them.  We  halted  outside  town, 
fixed  bayonets,  loaded  our  rifles  came  to  a  shoulder  arms  and 
marched  through  the  town  street  by  street  and  though  the 
roughs  had  threatened  to  fire  on  troops  if  they  were  brought  in 
we  had  no  trouble.  We  went  into  camp  and  was  there  sometime 
at  police  duty.  Wonder  if  any  old  residents  remember  this. 
As  the  railroad  was  brought  up  Old  Red  Cloud  threatened  to 
burn  every  water  tank  along  the  road.  My  company  was  sent 
east,  and  scattered  10  men  at  every  Station.  Each  man  had 
1000  rounds  of  ammunition.  All  Section  men  at  that  time  went 
to  work  armed,  later  we  returned  to  Fort  Russell  and  after  a 
short  time  were  sent  over  the  hill  to  Fort  Sanders,  near  Lara- 
mie City,  where  I  staid  until  discharged  in  69. 
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Received  a  bulletin  from  you  sometime  ago  for  which  please 
accept  my  thanks.  Anything  about  Wyoming  interests  me  very 
much. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  time  I  was  out  there  up  to  now. 
Maybe  later  I  may  write  something  that  may  be  of  more  in- 
terest to  you,  I  am  an  old  man  now,  do  not  write  much  and 
maybe  you  cannot  read  all.    I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

ARTHUR  CARPENTER, 

Birmingham,  Michigan 
Late  Co.  D.,  30th  &  Co.  4th  U.  S.  Infantrv. 
Feb'y  14,  1924. 


WYOMING  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 

STEPHENSON,  V.  E. 

Son  of  W.  0.  Stephenson  and  Nelly  Leahy. 

Home  Town :  Shell,  Wyoming. 

Born  at  Hammond,  Nebraska,  December  28th,  1896. 

Enlisted  August  18th,  1914. 

Transport  Section,  10th  Battalion,  Canadian  Infantry. 

Promoted  to  Lance-Corporal  to  Corporal  to  Acting  Ser- 
geant. 

Took  part  in  the  following  battles:  2nd  Battle  of  Ypres 
April  22nd,  1915,  Somme,  Hill  70,  Hill  60,  Bullegrenat,  Vimy 
Ridge,  Amiens,  Arras. 

He  was  in  charge  of  what  was  called  the  First  Echelon, 
two  limber  wagons  of  ammunition,  two  limber  wagons  of  water 
in  kerosene  cans,  two  limber  wagons  of  tools ;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  Battalion  as  closely  as  they  could  while  it 
was  advancing. 

Awarded  the  British  Military  Medal  for  the  following 
action.  The  Battalion  very  nearly  was  cut  off  and  finally  re- 
treated, just  before  it  was  too  late  and  remained  in  the  spot 
where  it  was  impossible  to  get  to  it  that  night.  In  the  morning, 
after  daylight,  Stephenson  located  them  and  took  the  water 
and  small-arm  ammunition  to  their  front  line  in  daylight.  They 
were  out  of  water  and  short  of  ammunition.  The  Germans  spot- 
ted the  wagons  and  tried  to  get  them  with  their  field  guns  but 
Stephenson  only  took  one  limber  at  a  time  so  that  the  Germans 
could  not  have  a  large  target  and  if  they  did  make  a  hit  could 
not  destroy  the  whole  group. 

Discharged  August  5th,  1919. 

Address:     Shell,  Wyoming. 
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W.  F.  HYNES, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
502  Kittredge  Building, 
Main  1995, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

September,  1926. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard, 
State  Historian  of  Wyoming, 
State  Capitol, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Dear  Mrs.  Beard: 

On  taking  the  liberty  to  consult  you  a  few  weeks  ago  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  Fort  Laramie,  or  what  is  left  of 
it,  you  kindly  suggested  that  I  write  to  you  on  the  subject,  set- 
ting forth  certain  facts  which  I  had  then  touched  upon.  I 
trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  any  bitterness  of  feeling  I  may 
express,  but  to  me  it  seems  incredible  that  Fort  Laramie  would 
be  allowed  to  perish  from  the  earth — I  cannot  believe  it. 

The  facts  herein  stated,  relating  to  that  old  Post  of  the 
frontier,  are  obtained  from  personal  knowledge  and  from  well 
known  old  scouts  and  trappers  whom  I  met  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  such  as  Jim  Bridger,  Jim  Beckwith,  and  men  of  that 
character  and  reputation,  and  whom  your  own  distinguished 
citizen,  John  Hunton,  of  Torrington  knew  so  well. 

The  indifference  to  the  fate  of  Fort  Laramie  has  been 
defended  by  the  want  of  necessary  funds  to  save  it.  This  re- 
minds me  of  a  very  similar  condition  which  existed  some  years 
ago  in  reference  to  the  disgraceful  neglect  of  Washington's 
tomb  and  Mount  Vernon,  his  former  home.  Congress  you  will 
remember  had  been  solicited  time  and  again  for  the  required 
appropriation,  but  session  after  session  passed  without  anything 
being  done.  This  continued  until  1893,  when  a  few  patriotic 
ladies  took  it  upon  themselves  to  save  those  places  of  hallowed 
and  revered  memory,  so  dear  to  the  American  heart.  They 
appealed  to  the  country  for  financial  support,  with  the  distinct 
understanding,  which  stipulation  was  scrupulously  observed, 
that  any  one  should  not  be  permitted  to  subscribe  more  than 
five  cents.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  practically  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  to  share  in  the  preservation  of 
Mount  Vernon  and  Washington's  tomb.  The  result  as  you  well 
know  I  do  not  need  to  mention.  Mount  Vernon  today  is  the 
beauty  spot  of  the  picturesque  Potomac  and  the  Mecca  of  every 
visitor  to  the  National  Capitol.  I  mention  it  merely  to  empha- 
size the  old  saw,  that  where  there 's  a  will,  there 's  a  way. 
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To  permit  Fort  Laramie  to  pass  away  forever,  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds  to  preserve  it,  does  not  sound  like  the  broad 
American  spirit;  it  is  small,  petty  and  unworthy  of  the  West. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  land-mark,  for  a  long  time  the 
outpost  of  western  civilization,  the  protector  and  defender  of 
women  and  children,  should  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  in- 
difference, because,  forsooth,  it  requires  some  money  to  preserve 
it.  The  children  of  the  future  should  have  it  and  hold  it  as  the 
heritage  of  their  fathers,  giving  them  something  visible  and 
tangible  connected  with  the  struggles  and  privations  which 
their  ancestors  had  endured  and  the  sacrifices  they  had  made. 

Fort  Laramie,  in  1866,  was  rectangular  in  form  and,  as 
my  memory  recalls,  consisted  principally,  in  the  sense  of  popu- 
larity, of  the  Sutler  Store,  Postofifice,  and  the  quarters  of  Seth 
E.  Ward — the  Sutler.  These  were  under  one  roof,  of  adobe 
material,  facing  southeast,  and  were  some  of  the  cabins  con- 
structed by  the  old  hunters  and  traders,  which  later  with  the 
buildings  here  named  below  became  Fort  Laramie ;  continuing 
in  line  to  the  southwest  came  the  officers'  and  commanding  of- 
ficers' quarters.  The  latter  was  a  substantial,  two-story  build- 
ing, both  stories  having  wide  verandas  in  front;  it  is  said, 
tho  that  is  questioned,  to  be  one  of  the  original  structures  built 
by  the  early  trappers,  in  1834.  From  the  best  authorities  we 
learn  that  it  was  constructed  by  the  Government  in  1850.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  square  or  parade  ground  was  the  guard- 
house, bakery  and  some  other  buildings  near  by.  About  600 
feet  east,  along  the  line  with  the  guard-house,  and  running 
at  right  angles  northwest  from  that  line,  were  the  barracks 
or  men's  quarters,  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  rectangle; 
these  were  one  story,  a  combination  of  adobe  and  lumber  build- 
ings. In  the  lower  ground  to  the  northeast  were  the  stables. 
And  strange  enough,  on  the  parade  ground,  near  the  center, 
grew  a  lone,  small  ash  tree,  which  still  remains,  with  little 
difference  in  its  size  or  shape.  This  was  Fort  Laramie  when 
I  first  entered  it  in  July  of  that  year,  as  a  member  of  E  Com- 
pany, of  the  2d  United  States  cavalry,  commanded  by  Major 
Wells  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Hunton. 
With  that  troop  I  remained  and  shared  its  fortunes  on  the  fron- 
tier during  the  years  1866,  '67,  '68  and  '69. 

In  1871,  or  thereabout,  the  Government  added  just  below 
and  in  line  with  and  west  of  the  officers'  quarters  a  larger 
and  more  substantial  dwelling  for  the  same  purpose.  Facing 
it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square  and  in  line  with  and  west 
of  the  guard-house  a  new  armory  was  constructed.  In  the  rear 
and  a  little  north  of  where  the  men's  quarters  had  stood,  as 
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above  described,  and  at  right  angles  to  them  was  built  a  large 
two-story  barracks  having  verandas  in  front.  On  the  rising 
ground  behind  and  north  of  the  Sutler's  quarters  was  located 
the  cemetery;  this,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  was  moved 
about  300  yards  east,  and  on  its  site  was  raised  the  hospital, 
a  more  modern  and  somewhat  pretentious  building. 

On  my  visit,  in  August,  1926,  all  of  these  buildings,  that 
is  those  which  the  Government  had  constructed  in  and  about 
1871,  were  mere  ruins.  The  later  barracks,  Avhich  I  mentioned, 
while  not  utterly  worthless,  are  in  a  decayed  and  dilapidated 
condition.  It  is  rather  curious  and  interesting  to  know  that  the 
only  remaining  buildings  of  the  old  Fort  Laramie,  that  I  knew 
in  1866,  are  the  Sutler  Store  and  Postoffice,  the  Headquarters 
and  the  Guard-house.  All  the  others  are  obliterated,  even  the 
newel  post  and  balustrade  with  its  supports  of  the  stairway 
in  the  Headquarters  building  was  ruthlessly  torn  out  and  car- 
ried away.  That  part  of  the  Sutler  Store,  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Hunton,  is  now  a  stable,  and  the  Guard-house  is 
at  present  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  fact,  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  old  and  the  new,  are  simply  the  abandoned  and 
neglected  remains  of  what  was  once  the  refuge  of  every  traveler 
on  the  old  Oregon  Trail. 

It  brings  to  one's  mind  Kingsley's  pathetic  lines: 

"So  fleet  the  works  of  men  back  to  the  earth  again, 
Sacred  and  holy  things  fade  like  a  dream." 

Fort  Laramie  in  the  early  days  was  the  Oasis  of  the  desert. 

It  was  as  I  have  intimated  constructed  by  a  few  trappers, 
in  1834,  and  taken  over  by  the  Government  in  1849,  by  pur- 
chase from  the  owners,  and  had  been  used  as  a  military  garri- 
son from  that  time  until  1890,  when  it  was  abandoned.  Geo- 
graphically, speaking  broadly,  it  stood  about  midway  between 
the  Canadian  border  and  New  Mexico,  and  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  was  the  first  permanent 
white  settlement  in  the  West  within  that  territory,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Fort  Union,  near  the  junction  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone with  the  Missouri  river,  deemed  by  some  to  have  been 
built  about  1830.  Even  the  so-called  Fort  Bonneville,  a  little 
trading  post  on  Horse  Creek,  established  in  1832,  which  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  continue  was  in  a  few  months  abandoned 
and  forgotten ;  it  was  scarcely  a  day 's  ride  northeast  from  Crow 
Creek,  where  Cheyenne  is  now  located.  But  Fort  Laramie, 
whose  very  name  was  the  synonym  of  protection  and  safety, 
bravely  stood  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  watchful  de- 
fender and  guardian  of  the  frontier;  and  from  it  during  that 
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time  rode  the  relief  and  defense  of  many  a  wagon-train.  It 
was  the  goal  and  hope  of  every  emigrant  on  the  Oregon  Trail. 
It  was  the  clearing  port  and  safe  harbor  of  the  hardy  and  fear- 
less pioneers  and  settlers  who  established  homes  throughout  the 
country,  giving  security  to  the  millions  that  followed.  It  was 
the  best  known  and  most  historic  place  in  the  old  West,  and  full 
of  its  memories  and  romance.  It  has  a  glorious  record  that 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  can  best  be  done  by  saving  even 
now  its  decaying  and  neglected  remnants  to  keep  alive  its 
thrilling  history.  The  vast  area  influenced  if  not  dominated  by 
Port  Laramie's  protection,  at  present  comprises  the  States  of 
Wyoming,  northwestern  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Utah,  Western 
Kansas,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  Nevada ;  and  what  of  the 
thousands  in  Oregon  whose  progenitors  in  their  struggles  across 
the  plains  knew  in  their  heart-breaking  days  of  distress  and 
danger,  Fort  Laramie's  great  aid  and  invaluable  service?  It 
is  unbelievable  that  the  people  of  these  states  are  so  wanting  in 
patriotism,  appreciation  and  gratitude,  as  to  forget  Fort  Lara- 
mie, and  permit  its  few  remaining  ruins  to  fall  into  oblivion. 
And  why  should  any  American,  for  that  matter,  not  glory  in 
its  preservation?  The  children  of  parents  and  grand-parents 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  are  living  in  the  West,  and 
multitudes  in  the  states  mentioned  are  direct  descendants  of 
those  emigrants  and  pioneers.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  and  us 
and  the  National  Government  to  save  for  future  generations 
the  Alamo  of  the  Plains. 

It  is  the  spirit  and  the  one  outstanding  and  inspiring 
memory  of  the  old  heroic  West,  and  in  the  sad  contemplation 
of  its  destruction,  I  feel  like  one  who  is  making  a  final  effort 
in. this  my  feeble  defense  of  an  old,  tried  and  faithful  friend, 
who  now  in  the  decrepitude  of  his  years  is  unable  to  defend 
himself. 

We  of  today  owe  something  to  posterity,  and  the  keeping, 
restoration  and  saving  of  Fort  Laramie  is  not  the  least. 

With  high  personal  regards,  believe  me 

Yours  respectfullv, 
(Signed)     W.  F.  HYNES. 

JUST  KIDS  * 

THE  BUNCH  AT  19TH  AND  EDDY  STREETS  FROM  1869 

TO  1875  OR  THEREABOUTS 

At  the  northwest  corner  lived  the  Zehners — Amelia,  Phillip 
and  a  little  sister.  There  was  also  an  older  sister  who  married 
Mr.  Kabis.  Next  west  of  the  Zehners  was  the  Joslin  family 
with  little  Nellie.     Next  west  the  Richardsons,  Warren,  Vic- 
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toria,  Clarence  and  Emil.     Next  west  Henry  Evans  and  up  at 
the  corner  the  Chapin  kids. 

Next  north  of  the  corner  the  Pattersons — Ada,  Gertrude 
and  a  dear  little  baby — Helen.  North  of  them  the  Tuttles — 
Hattie,  Jennie  and  May  and  some  more.  The  Castle  home, 
housing  several  little  Castles,  was  sold  to  the  Adamskys  who 
moved  in  with  Ralph,  Augusta  and  an  older  sister.  Next  north 
the  Alters — Julia,  Hannah  and  Billie.  And  then  farther  north 
came  the  Underwoods — Jennie. 

Next  to  the  Adamskys  on  19th  street  the  Arnolds — Dan 
and  John.  Next  east  of  the  Arnolds  lived  a  sweet  little  girl — 
Clara  by  name — and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Curtis.  She  was  the  first 
girl  the  writer  ever  took  to  a  party.  It  was  an  afternoon  party 
and  their  faces  were  all  freshly  washed  and  ribbons  flying. 

Across  19th  street  opposite  the  Curtis  home  was  the  school 
house — two  rooms — where  most  of  us  took  our  start  along  the 
path  of  the  Three  R's. 

Now  these  were  all  good  kids — best  ever — and  minded  their 
Paws  and  Maws  and  were  never  referred  to  by  the  neighbors 
as  that bunch  ! 

And  now  we  are  getting  to  be  old  men  and  women  and 
most  of  us  strangers  to  our  old  stamping  ground  and  soon  the 
"scenes  that  knew  us  once  shall  know  us  no  more." 

(Signed)     J.  T.  ARNOLD. 


Torrington,  Wyo.,  October  1,  1926. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard, 
State  Historian, 
Cheyenne,  "Wyoming. 

Dear  Mrs.  Beard : 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  September  29th  enclos- 
ing copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  Bickford  of  Long  Beach, 
"Washington. 

Mr.  Bickford 's  letter  is  an  aggregation  of  errors,  to  say 
the  least.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  does  not  touch  Wyoming. 
The  11th  Ohio  Infantry  were  never  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
There  never  was  a  fight  along  the  North  Platte  Valley  in  Wyo- 
ming between  U.  S.  soldiers  and  Indians  in  which  as  many  as 
ten  soldiers  were  killed,  except  the  Grattan  fight,  nine  miles 
down  the  river  from  Fort  Laramie  in  which  28  soldiers  were 
killed,  August  19,  1854,  and  the  fight  at  Fort  Casper  in  which 
about  26  soldiers  were  killed,  July  25,  1865. 
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During  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  volunteer  soldiers 
stationed  at  Fort  Laramie  as  headquarters  and  distributed  from 
there  east  and  west  and  south.  The  11th  Ohio  Cavalry  was 
so  employed  from  1862  to  the  fall  of  the  year  1865.  Part  of  this 
time  some  units  (detachments  or  companies)  of  that  regiment 
were  camped  on  the  La  Bonte  Creek,  where  the  Oregon  Trail 
crosses  the  creek.  This  camp  was  designated  as  Camp  Marshall. 
During  the  three  years  these  Ohio  troops  were  in  this  part  of 
the  country  they  served  as  far  east  as  Scottsbluff,  as  far  west 
as  the  head  of  Sweetwater  River,  and  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado,  which  post  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Collins  of  that  regiment.  I  think  this  regiment  also  estab- 
lished and  occupied  Fort  Halleck.  Other  volunteer  troops  who 
served  in  this  country  included  the  5th  and  6th  Iowa  Regiments 
of  Cavalry,  the  5th  and  6th  Kansas  Regiments  of  Cavalry,  parts 
of  Nebraska  Regiments  of  Cavalry,  all  of  which  sustained  loss 
of  men  in  fights  with  Indians,  but  the  11th  Ohio  Regiment  was 
the  greatest  loser  of  any  the  regiments  from  fights  with  In- 
dians. 

Now  about  the  "grave  yard"  at  La  Bonte!  On  the  west 
side  of  LaBonte  Creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road 
crossing,  was  a  burial  ground  in  which  many  citizens  and  sol- 
diers were  buried,  and  in  this  burial  ground  were  the  remains 
of  some  20  or  25  soldiers,  the  majority  of  them  being  members 
of  the  11th  Ohio  Cavalry.  There  were  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  graves  all  told,  including  citizens.  I  first  saw  this  burial 
ground  in  October,  1868.  In  1871  I  had  the  Government  con- 
tract for  furnishing  wood  to  the  post  at  Fort  Fetterman,  and 
had  one  or  more  contracts  to  furnish  Government  supplies  at 
Fort  Fetterman  from  that  date  each  year  up  to  and  including 
1881  (eleven  years)  ;  and  during  these  eleven  years  I  passed 
and  saw  the  burial  ground  on  an  average  of  more  than  twelve 
times  each  year.  The  enclosure  consisted  of  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  two  posts  close  together  and  poles  attached  by  putting 
the  ends  of  the  poles  between  the  post.  Some  of  the  posts  were 
held  together  by  having  pieces  of  plank  or  split  poles  nailed  to 
them.  I  and  my  employes  sometimes  repaired  this  fence,  after 
1876,  when  cattle  were  ranged  in  the  country.  The  enclosure 
was  about  18  or  20  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long.  When  I  last 
saw  the  enclosure,  during  the  summer  of  1881,  most  of  the 
poles  and  posts  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  decayed  con- 
dition. 

During  the  summer  of  1891  the  Government  had  the  re- 
mains of  all  soldiers  (except  three  who  died  of  smallpox)  who 
had  been  buried  at  Fort  Laramie  and  at  the  site  of  the  Grattan 
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killing  disinterred  and  reburied  in  the  national  cemetery  at 
McPherson,  Nebraska.  Some  years  after  that  date  the  remains 
of  all  soldiers  buried  at  Fort  Fetterman,  La  Bonte,  and  other 
isolated  places  where  bodies  could  be  identified  were  taken  up 
and  moved  to  some  national  cemetery.  I  do  not  think  the 
soldiers  buried  at  Fort  Fetterman  and  La  Bonte,  both  included, 
exceeded  forty,  and  I  much  doubt  if  there  were  so  many. 

Mr.  Bickford's  allusion  to  Red  Cloud's  daughter  being 
killed  at  Fort  Laramie  by  a  sentry  and  his  nephew  killing  two 
soldiers  at  Fort  Fetterman  are,  to  one  who  knows,  too  silly  and 
absurd  to  be  noticed.  Some  bullwhacker  or  muleskinner  must 
have  been  "joshing"  with  him.  I  could  write  very  much  more 
on  this  subject,  but  will  resist  the  temptation.  However,  T  will 
add  the  following : 

In  March,  1868,  there  was  located  on  La  Bonte  creek  a 
road  ranch  owned  and  run  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Mouseau.  There  was 
a  ranch  at  the  old  abandoned  stage  station  on  Horseshoe  creek 
which  was  conducted  by  William  Worrel  and  John  R.  Smith ; 
a  ranch  at  Twinsprings  four  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  last 
named  ranch,  also  owned  by  M.  A.  Mouseau,  who  employed  a 
man  to  run  it ;  a  ranch  on  the  west  side  of  Cottonwood  creek, 
where  the  Fort  Fetterman  cut-off  road  crosses  the  creek,  run 
by  two  men  known  as  Bulger  and  Bouncer;  and  a  ranch  on  the 
east  side  of  Cottonwood  creek  at  the  same  crossing.  Sometime 
between  the  15th  and  25th  of  that  month  a  war  party  of  about 
60  Sioux  Indians  under  American  Horse,  Big  Little  Man,  and 
other  noted  warriors,  attacked  all  five  of  the  ranches  and  de- 
stroyed and  burnt  them. 

None  of  them  were  ever  rebuilt.  Mouseau  and  his  family 
escaped  to  Fort  Fetterman.  His  Twinspring  man  escaped.  Of 
the  Horseshoe  ranch  party,  four  of  the  men  were  killed.  Wor- 
rell was  shot  through  one  foot  and  Smith  was  shot  through 
one  thigh  and  in  some  way  both  got  to  the  fort.  Of  the  two 
Cottonwood  ranches,  the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
being  the  first  attacked,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  two  men  on  the 
west-side  ranch  and  they  escaped ;  but  James  Pulliam,  the  east 
side  ranchman,  was  wounded  in  one  arm  and  escaped  by  run- 
ning into  the  brush.  His  Indian  wife  received  a  slight  wound 
in  one  arm  and  was  captured.  Her  child  and  young  sister  were 
killed  during  the  fight.  The  survivors  got' to  the  Fort  and  re- 
ported the  affair  as  soon  as  they  could.  Company  "A,"  2nd 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Dewus,  was  ordered 
to  go  as  far  as  Horseshoe  and  to  repair  telegraph  line  and  render 
such  assistance  as  they  could  and  bury  the  dead.  Myself  and 
several  other  citizens   (Wm.  H.  Brown  and  Antoine  Ladue,  I 
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remember)  accompanied  the  cavalry  company.  We  found  and 
buried  two  of  the  men  of  the  Horseshoe  ranch  party,  on  the 
east  side  of  Bear  Creek  draw,  just  north  of  and  almost  under 
the  telegraph  line. 

Mr.  Bickford  is  mistaken  about  there  being  a  house  near 
the  "grave  yard"  on  La  Bonte  fifty-seven  years  ago. 

If  you  desire  further  information  on  this  subject,  please 
ask  the  questions.  Use  all  or  parts  of  this  article  as  you  may 
think  best. 

Most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HUNTON. 


Fort  Laramie  N.  T.  May  21st,  1859. 
Messrs.  Grable,  Green  &  Craig 

will  give  Mr.  S.  E.  Ward  an  order  on  C.  A.  Perry  &  Co.  for 
the  amt  of  toll  over  the  Laramie  Bridge  payable  at  Salt  Lake. 

J.  D.  Harper. 
— From  Hunton  collection. 


PENO  CREEK 


James  Boedan  told  Ashenfelder 
Coutant 
Some  time  in  the  40 's  a  trapper  by  the  name  of  Peno,  a 
Canadian  trapper,  was  up  in  the  Powder  River  country.  He 
had  shot  and  wounded  a  Buffalo  Bull  and  the  enraged  animal 
had  turned  on  him  and  gored  his  horse  to  death,  and  broke 
Peno's  leg.  Peno  lost  his  gun  and  lay  helpless  on  the  bank  of  a 
little  stream.  Finally  he  put  one  hand  on  his  leg  and  crept 
along  down  the  creek  moving  in  that  direction  where  he  would 
find  an  Indian  village.  He  lived  for  several  days  on  wild  cher- 
ries ;  as  he  crept  along  one  day,  tired  out  after  creeping  a  long 
distance  he  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  slept;  waking  up  he 
was  horrified  to  find  standing  near  him  a  large  sized  Silver 
striped  bear.  The  animal  was  gazing  at  him  in  a  manner  that 
made  the  cold  chills  run  down  his  back  but  he  resolved  to  play 
dead  so  he  closed,  his  eyes  and  lay  quiet.  After  a  time  he 
looked  again  to  see  if  the  bear  had  left  but  no  such  good  luck, 
the  monster  was  even  closer  to  him  and  he  then  noticed  that 
the  bear  held  one  of  his  fore  paws  in  a  position  which  indicated 
that  it  was  lame.    Peno  looked  at  it  and  discovered  that  a  large 
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sliver  was  in  the  paw  and  to  his  mind  he  believed  the  bear  was 
asking  for  help.  He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  risk, 
thinking  at  the  most  the  bear  could  only  kill  him.  He  took  his 
knife  and  carefully  cut  the  sliver  from  the  disabled  foot  and 
when  it  was  out,  pus  in  large  quantities  followed  the  work  of 
drawing  out  the  splinter.  It  seemed  to  ease  the  pain  for  the 
animal  lay  down  and  seemed  to  go  to  sleep ;  when  he  was  sure 
the  animal  was  asleep,  Peno  crawled  away  but  after  a  time  the 
bear  found  him  gone  and  seemed  determined  to  remain  with 
him.  This  continued  for  some  days; -at  last  they  reached  a  high 
point  which  overlooked  a  beautiful  valley  and  Peno  took  down 
the  valley  and  discovered  an  Indian  village.  The  bear  got  up 
on  the  highest  point  and  gazed  long  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage, looked  anxiously,  and  then  came  back  to  the  wounded  man 
and  looked  at  him  in  a  manner  almost  human,  then  he  went 
quietly  up  the  stream  and  disappeared  as  much  as  to  say  "I 
have  done  all  I  can  for  you,  you  will  be  safe."  That  Creek  will 
always  be  known  as  Peno  Creek. 


POST  SUTLERS  AT  FORT  LARAMIE  NEBRASKA 
TERRITORY 

No.  1— Tutt  &  Dougherty,  John  S.  Tutt  and  Lewis  B.  Dougher- 
ty from  Commencement  of  Post  in  1849  to  1857. 

No.  2 — Norman  Fitzhugh  was  Sutler  for  short  time  in  1857. 

No.  3 — Seth  Edmund  Ward  was  Sutler  from  1857  to  August 
2nd  1867  and  was  then  Post  Trader  to  August  1871.  See 
Special  Order  No.  140  Department  of  the  Platte,  hereto 
attached. 

No.  4 — J.  S.  McCormick  was  Post  Trader  from  Aug.  1871  to 
Dec.  1872. 

No.  5— J.  S.  Collins  was  Post  Trader  from  Dec.  1872  to  1877  and 

No.  6— G.  H.  Collins,  his  brother,  from  1877  to  1882. 

No.  7— John  London  was  Post  Trader  from  1882  to  1888. 

No.  8 — John  Hunton  was  Post  Trader  from  August  1888  to 
April  20th  1890  when  the  Post  was  abandoned  by  the 
Military  Authorities. 

Fort  Laramie,  during  its  Military  Occupancy,  was  in  Ne- 
braska, Idaho,  Dakota  and  Wyoming  Territories. — Hunton  col- 
lection. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  JULY  1,  1926  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1926 

MUSEUM 

Buckingham,  Mr.  U.  A Photo     of    members     of    Constitutional 

Convention  of  Wyoming,  1889. 

Eeitz,  Mrs.  C.  F Photo  taken  about  1920  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Garrett,  wife  of  T.  S.  Garrett  of  Gar- 
rett, Wyoming. 
Picture  of  the  train  wreck  of  the  Wil- 
cox Train  Robbery  in  1894. 

Carroll,  Major  Collection  of  25  coins  and  one  medal. 

Beard,  Mrs.  Cyrus _ 1910  Map  of  Colorado. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  L. One  case  and  one  box  of  lead  type  used 

in  Old  Fort  Laramie. 

Fischer,  Mr.  Joe «... Old  Winchester  rifle  which  was  found  on 

the  west  side  of  Elk  Mountain  near 
the  place  where  ''Big  Xose  George" 
and  his  party  killed  "Tip"  Vincent, 
Widdowfield,  Deputy  Sheriffs  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  ' '  Big  Xose  George  ' ' 
and  party  after  an  attempt  to  wreck 
a  U.  P.  E.  E.  train  near  Percy,  on 
old  line.  There  are  two  notches  in 
the  stock,  whether  for  bear  or  man  is 
not  known.  The  gun  was  leaning 
against  a  stump  in  such  a  position 
that  it  was  protected  from  the  weath- 
er. Found  and  donated  by  Joseph 
Fischer  of  Fischerville,  Wyoming. 
Eifle  is  of  1876  model. 

Bartlett,  Mr.  Albert  B Collection  consisting  of  a  piece  of  one 

of  the  stoves  which  was  made  in  St. 
Louis  in  1865  and  was  used  in  Fort 
Phil  Kearney  in  1866;  also  one  of  the 
bricks  made  at  the  Fort  during  the 
same  year  for  building  purposes. 
Specimens  found  by  Mr.  Bartlett  Au- 
gust 12,  1926. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  Raymond Pair    of    slippers    that    were    worn    by 

Mary  E.  Homsley  at  least  in  1852, 
which  she  had  with  her  at  the  time 
she  died  near  Fort  Laramie  where 
she  was  buried.  Sent  to  Dr.  Hebard 
by  Mrs.  Homsley 's  daughter  Mrs. 
Lura  Gibson. 
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Cristobol,  Mr.  Leopoldo  G .-. Collection    of   approximately   400    coins 

(including  large  number  of  gold 
coins).  Part  of  this  collection  had 
been  previously  loaned  to  the  Depart- 
ment. These,  together  with  many 
new  ones,  are  now  made  into  a  gift 
to  the  Department. 
Collection  of  104  Official  Airplane  pic- 
tures, previously  loaned  to  the  De- 
partment, now  made  into  a  gift. 

Goohs,  Mr.  Geo.  H Loan  of  one  six  inch  shell  recovered  by 

divers  from  the  Battleship  " Maine' ' 
in  Havana  Harbor.  Also  certificate 
as  to  authenticity  of  shell  and  a  chain 
used  on  battleship. 

BOOKS 

Deming,  Mr.  W.  C " Roosevelt    in    the    Bunk    House"    by 

William  Chapin  Deming.  Autograph- 
ed copy. 

Michigan  State  Historical 

Society "Michigan  under  British  Rule." 

Missouri  Historical  Society Year  Book,  1926. 

Shipp,  Mr.  E.  Richard "Pioneer  Blood"  Poem  by  E.  Richard 

Shipp.    Autographed  copy. 

Tidball,  Mr.  L.  C Geography  of  Wyoming  by  L.   C.   Tid- 

ball,  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society.. ..Kansas     Historical     Collections.       Vol. 

XVI,  1923-1925. 

Nye,  Frank  Wilson Book  "Bill  Nye,  His  Own  Life  Story," 

by  his  son,  Frank  Wilson  Nye.  Auto- 
graphed copy. 

ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 

Holley,  Mr.  Chris Story  of  the  Jenney  Stockade. 

(Sent  in  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Raymond) 

Hynes,  Mr.  W.  F Preservation  of  Old  Fort  Laramie. 

Kimball,  Mr.  W.  S Wyoming  Pioneer  Association.     Address 

delivered  before  the  Wyoming  Pio- 
neer Association  on  Sept.  15,  1926. 

Hunton,   Mr.  John Historical  letter. 

Shipp,  Mr.  E.  Richard Collection  of  original  manuscript  poems. 

Correction: — In  July,  1926  Annals  on  the  cover  page  and  the  title  page 
the  word  Index  should  read  Contents.     This  error  occurred 
in  the  print  shop  after  final  proof  had  been  made. 
On  page  270  under  the  accessions  of  Hoyle  Jones  in  the  fifth 
line  from  the  top,  read  fifty  cents  instead  of  five  cents. 
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James  M.  Sherrod 
Original  picture  in  Coutant's  collection  in  State  Historical  Department 
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SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE  OF  JAMES  M.  SHERROD, 
OF  RAWLINS 

NOTE — This  manuscript  was  given  to  the  State  Historical  Department  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1924  by  the  late  Mrs.  Gertrude  Huntington  Merrill  of  Rawlins.  Mrs.  Merrill 
stated  tuat  the  manusciipt  had  been  dictated  by  Mr.  Sherrod  in  1911  and  typed  by 
her.     Mr.  Sherrod  died  in  Baggs,  Wvoming  at  6  A.  M.  December  24th,   1919. 

MRS.  CYRUS  BEARD, 

State  Historian. 

I,  James  M.  Sherrod,  of  the  city  of  Rawlins,  County  of  Car- 
bon and  State  of  Wyoming,  of  the  age  of  ninety-six  years,  will 
endeavor  in  making  the  following  statement  to  give  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  my  life  and  adventures  on  the  plains  and  in 
the  mountains  of  the  West  during  my  career  as  Government 
Scout,  Guide  for  Mail  and  Emigrant  Trains,  and  Indian  Fighter. 

I  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1815,  and 
while  quite  young  became  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
was  called  a  great  hunter.  As  I  grew  older  the  love  for  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  frontier  life  grew  on  me  until  I  could  no  longer  re- 
sist the  desire  to  leave  my  native  State  and  go  West.  I  started 
with  the  old-time  emigrant  wagon,  and  landed  in  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, in  the  year  1852.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  and 
I  immediately  secured  employment  with  Mr.  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  who 
was  the  Government  Agent  for  the  Omaha  Indians  and  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

My  first  work  was  in  helping  to  move  the  Omaha  Indians 
from  the  Omaha  reservation  to  the  Blackbird  Hills,  about  one 
hundred  miles  north  of  Omaha,  and  on  that  trip  I  was  summarily 
initiated  into  my  first  Indian  fight,  Although  not  of  a  serious 
nature,  it  was  entirely  new  to  me,  as  I  had  never  before  seen  In- 
dians with  war  paint  on.  Some  of  the  Omaha  Indians  were  on 
the  war  path,  and  had  either  killed  or  driven  oil  all  the  settlers 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  Owing  to  the  fact,  that  we  had 
Indian  supplies,  Ave  were  permitted  to  go  through  this  territory 
and  return  without  serious  trouble,  although  we  were  constantly 
watched  both  going  and  returning.  We  were  out  about  three 
weeks  on  this  trip. 

Upon  our  return  to  Omaha  I  was  employed  by  the  American 
Fur  Company  to  accompany  a  supply  train  to  their  trading  post 
in  Wyoming  (then  Dakota),  at  which  trading  post  Fort  Laramie 
was  soon  afterward  established.  The  Government  bought  the 
holdings  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  this  old  trading  post 
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and  established  Fort  Laramie  on  the  site.  We  went  from  Omaha 
to  Kansas  City,  or  rather  where  Kansas  City  is  now,  it  being  at 
that  time  only  a  trading  post,  to  load  our  supplies.  The  teamsters 
of  the  supply  train  amused  themselves  telling  me  large  stories,  I 
being  what  they  called  a  "Tenderfoot" — a  new  arrival  from  the 
East,  They  told  me  of  the  wonderful  amount  of  game  we  would 
see  on  the  trip  west,  the  great  herds  of  Buffalo,  Antelope  and 
Deer.  Now  I  had  never  seen  an  Antelope,  and  the  teamsters 
instructed  me  that  the  only  way  to  get  one  was  to  flag  the  bunch 
with  something  bright-colored ;  that  they  were  very  curious  ani- 
mals, and  would  come  up  close  enough  to  the  flag  so  that  one  could 
get  a  good  shot  at  them.  I  had  the  best  gun  and  revolvers  I 
could  obtain  at  that  time,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  I  then 
bought  nice,  bright  bandana  handkerchiefs,  one  red  and  one  yel- 
low, and  was  ready  for  business.  We  loaded  our  supplies,  and 
started  on  our  trip  over  what  was  known  as  the  Salt  Creek  route, 
right  through  where  Nebraska  city  now  stands.  When  almost 
over  to  Salt  Creek,  we  ran  onto  a  great  bunch  of  Antelope,  and 
the  teamsters  all  shouted  for  me  to  get  my  flag  and  flag  the 
game,  as  we  were  in  need  of  fresh  meat,  I  hurried  to  get  out  my 
flag  and  began  waving  it  vigorously,  and  of  all  the  running  that  I 
had  ever  seen,  them  antelope  sure  skunked  anything  in  my  experi- 
ence. I  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  used  the  wrong  flag, 
so  I  got  out  the  other  hankerchief  and  tried  waving  that  at  them, 
but  they  seemed  to  run  all  the  harder.  I  was  disgusted,  and  start- 
ed back  toward  the  wagons,  where  I  found  the  teamsters  all 
laughing,  and  they  guyed  me  something  awful.  Finally  the 
wagon  Boss  said  to  them :  "Boys,  you've  no  right  to  laugh  at  that 
Tenderfoot,  for  I  believe  he's  killed  the  whole  band.  I  think 
they  've  run  themselves  to  death  ! "  At  this  they  only  laughed  the 
harder. 

However,  I  didn't  have  to  get  very  many  bunches  of  cactus  in 
my  feet  to  get  the  soreness  out  of  them,  or  the  Tenderness  either ! 

We  continued  slowly  through  the  country  to  old  Fort  Kear- 
ney, then  up  along  the  Platte  river  to  the  mouth  of  Pole  Creek ; 
then  on  over  the  Pole  creek  route  to  a  point  near  where  Pine 
Bluffs,  Wyoming,  is  now  situated ;  and  then  we  swung  across  the 
divide  between  Pole  creek  and  the  North  Platte  river,  and  con- 
tinued up  along  the  river  to  the  Trading  Post. 

On  this  trip  we  encountered  a  number  of  bands  of  Indians 
on  the  Nebraska  plains,  but  were  not  molested,  for  the  reason  that 
Peter  A.  Sarpee  had  sent  several  half-breed  Indians  with  the  out- 
fit, we  were  instructed  to  tell  any  Indians  we  might  run  onto 
that  the  supplies  we  carried  were  for  the  American  Fur  Company 
or  for  Peter  A.  Sarpee.  These  half  breeds  could  speak  and  under- 
stand all  the  dialects  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
When  we  came  onto  a  band  of  Indians  them  half-breeds  would  go 
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out  ahead  and  talk  to  them  a  little  while,  and  the  savages  would 
turn  about  and  ride  away  without  bothering  us,  although  many 
of  them  were  in  full  war  paint,  This  is  proof  positive  that  Sar- 
pee  had  some  remarkable  influence  over  the  Indians,  a  greater 
influence,  I  believe,  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 

Sarpy  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  I  ever  met.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  a  Squawman  (a  white  man  who 
marries  an  Indian)  and  had  four  Squaws,  each  of  a  different 
tribe,  he  seemed  to  stand  in  well  with  all  the  Indians,  and  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  looked  to  him  for  advice. 

On  our  trip  across  them  teamsters  never  had  another  occa- 
sion, after  we  left  Salt  Creek,  to  laugh  at  me  or  guy  me  over 
game,  for  I  killed  more  than  all  of  them  put  together,  the  half- 
breeds  included.  Before  we  reached  the  end  of  the  journey,  and 
whenever  we  needed  fresh  meat  I  was  almost  always  sent  out  af- 
ter it,  and  the  whole  outfit  recognized  and  recommended  me  as  one 
of  the  best  shots  on  the  plains.  I  think  this  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  my  career  afterwards.  I  always  made  it  a  point  never  to 
miss  my  mark  if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  this  saved  my  life 
on  many  an  occasion.  For  instance,  if  you  shoot  at  an  Indian  and 
miss  him,  he  will  kill  you  sure,  while  if  you  make  two  or  three 
good  shots  on  the  start,  even  if  they  are  ten  to  one  or  even  more 
than  that,  they  will  let  you  strictly  alone  unless  they  can  ambush 
you  and  take  advantage  of  you  in  that  way. 

Just  after  we  reached  the  Trading  Post  (afterward  Fort 
Laramie)  an  immense  herd  of  buffalo  drifted  across  the  country 
right  by  the  Post.  The  soldiers  were  all  away  from  the  Post  after 
the  Indians,  two  or  three  massacres  having  been  reported,  except 
a  company  of  artillery  left  behind  as  a  guard.  When  the  buffalo 
appeared  the  Captain  of  the  artillery  sent  some  of  his  men  out 
to  kill  some  meat,  but  they  were  not  experts  at  the  task  and  were 
letting  all  the  buffalo  get  away.  At  this  the  Captain  became  an- 
gry, and  ordered  others  of  his  men  to  bring  him  out  a  field-piece. 
They  brought  out  a  five-pounder,  which  he  loaded  with  grape  and 
cannister.  He  trained  the  gun  himself  on  the  herd  and  blazed 
away,  killing  thirty  buffalo  at  one  shot.  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life 
such  a  slaughtering ! 

Old  General  Snyder  was  in  command  of  the  Post,  but  he  was 
away  after  the  Indians,  Upon  his  return  he  heard  of  the  per- 
formance, and  was  terribly  angry.  That  Captain  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape  from  a  court-martial  over  the  matter,  but  it  was  patch- 
ed up  in  some  way,  with  an  agreement  that  it  was  never  to  occur 
again.  I  guess  it  never  did,  for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  in- 
cident of  the  kind. 

Along  about  this  time  the  outlaws  were  beginning  to  be  rath- 
er troublesome.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  many  deeds  which  were 
charged  to  the  Indians  were  committed  by  white  men,  and  I  know 
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that  some  of  the  outrages  were  engineered  and  led  by  white  men 
painted  as  Indians.  Those  characters  were  a  whole  lot  worse  to 
deal  with  than  the  real  Indian. 

I  had  made  so  favorable  an  impression  on  the  man  in  charge 
of  our  outfit,  the  supply  train,  that  he  recommended  me  to  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Post,  and  I  was  employed  and  put  to 
work  as  a  scout  for  the  Government.  Here  is  where  my  career 
in  the  West  began  in  earnest,  During  my  entire  history  I  have 
always  made  it  a  point  never  to  let  any  man,  either  Indian  or 
white  to  get  the  drop  on  me  if  I  could  prevent  it,  and  it  never 
happened  many  times,    I  was  robbed  once  or  twice  only. 

After  entering  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  a  scout  and 
dispatch  bearer,  I  had  just  got  my  outfit  in  shape  when  the  ter- 
rible massacre  occurred  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny.  I  was  sent  from 
Fort  Laramie  to  Fort  Phil  Kearney  with  a  dispatch,  which  I  de- 
livered safely ;  received  a  return  dispatch,  and  had  got  back  to 
the  Powder  river  when  I  ran  into  a  band  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Sioux  Indians  in  their  war  paint.  They  were  on  a  horse  stealing 
expedition  to  Fort  Reno,  and  the  soldiers  there  had  just  repulsed 
them  and  driven  them  back  three  or  four  miles  when  they  discov- 
ered me,  cut  me  off  from  the  Fort,  and  then  took  after  me.  Of 
course  I  was  well  mounted,  as  the  Government  furnished  splen- 
did horses  for  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged.  The  nearest 
place  of  anything  like  safety  for  me  was  Sundance  Mountain, 
thirty  miles  distant.  For  the  first  twenty  miles  my  horse  pulled 
on  the  reins,  but  the  country  was  very  rough  and  wild,  and  after 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  just  giving  his  life  for  mine.  We  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  started  upward,  but  when  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rocks  the  noble  animal  stumbled  and  fell, 
stone  dead.  I  went  right  on  over  his  head,  saying  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  and  loped  off  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain  like  a  scared  buck.  As  soon  as  I  reached  the  shelter  of 
the  rocks  I  crouched  and  watched  the  Indians.  Only  a  few  of 
them  had  been  able  to  keep  anywhere  near  me,  and  when  these 
got  to  where  my  horse  had  fallen  they  stopped  and  held  a  parley, 
and  then  cut  the  saddle  off,  and  taking  it  with  them?  started  back 
over  the  trail  we  had  come.  Looking  off  along  that  trail  I  could 
see  small  squads  of  Indians  scattered  for  ten  miles.  After  all  had 
disappeared  and  the  excitement  was  over  I  realized  that  I  was 
desperate  hungry.  Soon  a  blue  grouse  flew  up  near  the  rock 
where  I  was  sitting,  resting  on  a  small  pine  tree  near  at  hand,  and 
I  took  my  revolver  and  killed  him ;  then  I  built  a  fire  and  broiled 
the  bird  and  ate  him.    He  made  a  pretty  good  supper. 

While  I  was  preparing  and  eating  my  supper  I  was  tak- 
ing my  bearings,  and  had  located  Laramie  Peak,  which  was  a 
good  sixty  miles  away.  As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark  I  layed  my 
course  for  Laramie  Peak  and  started  out.  It  was  an  awful  night 
for  me,  as  it  was  very  dark  and  the  country  was  rough  and  full 
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of  wild  animals,  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  the  Indians  on 
the  war  path  were  numerous.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  encountered 
more  wild  animals  that  night  than  I  ever  saw  in  all  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  shoot  for  fear  of  drawing  the  Indians 
after  me,  or  causing  them  to  lay  for  me  and  tomahawk  me.  I 
saw  cougar  or  mountain  lion,  and  bob-cats  and  white  wolves  (the 
same  species  as  the  grey  or  timber  wolves,  but  much  larger)  and 
bear  and  buffalo;  several  times  during  the  night  I  had  to  climb 
a  tree  or  get  up  onto  a  rock  out  of  the  way  of  some  wild  animal, 
not  daring  to  shoot  at  them.  A  number  of  times  I  got  up  onto 
some  high  point  and  took  my  bearings  in  Qrder  to  keep  my  course 
straight,  until  it  came  light,  and  I  don't  think  I  varied  a  mile 
the  whole  night,  although  I  had  several  streams  to  wade  and  final- 
ly had  to  cross  and  swim  the  North  Platte  river.  It  was  a  very 
hard  and  dangerous  stream  to  ford,  being  full  of  quicksands, 
which  were  always  shifting.  I  arrived  at  Fort  Fetterman  in  the 
early  morning,  in  time  for  breakfast. 

Word  had  been  received  about  half  an  hour  before  my  arriv- 
al that  I  had  been  killed  by  Indians,  Two  runners  from  Fort 
Reno  had  come  in  with  the  news  that  Indians  had  massacred  the 
Fort  Phil  Kearney  dispatch  bearer;  that  the  soldiers  at  Reno 
had  seen  the  Indians  cut  me  off  and  take  after  me,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  strong.  There  was  quite  a  demonstration  over  me  when  I 
came  in  alive  and  unhurt.  I  reported  to  old  General  Snyder, 
the  commanding  officer,  how  my  horse  had  been  killed,  and  he 
took  me  out  to  the  corral  himself  and  said  to  me  :  ' '  There  are 
three  hundred  pretty  good  cavalry  horses  in  there.  Go  in  and 
take  your  choice. ' '  I  picked  one  out,  and  he  was  a  noble  animal 
and  no  mistake. 

I  was  next  sent  back  to  Fort  Phil  Kearney  as  a  guide  for  a 
freight  train,  with  supplies  for  the  Fort,  We  had  125,000 
pounds  of  supplies,  and  a  small  company  of  green  soldiers  was 
sent  along  to  protect  the  train.  They  were  under  a  young  lieuten- 
ant just  from  West  Point  and  a  Corporal  recently  arrived  from 
the  East,  In  the  whole  outfit  there  was  only  one  man  who  had  ev- 
er fought  the  Indians.  His  name  was  McCumber,  and  he  was  a 
host  in  himself. 

Everything  went  all  right  until  we  reached  Powder  River. 
I  selected  a  camping  ground,  and  the  wagons  were  formed  in  a 
circle  to  make  a  corral.  Then  I  started  off  to  look  for  some  good, 
pure  water,  the  water  in  the  river  being  unfit  for  use,  and  went 
up  into  a  canyon  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  spring.  Was.  just 
about  to  return  to  camp  when  I  heard  the  Sioux  war  whoop,  and 
I  went  down  that  old  canyon  like  a  cyclone,  because  I  knew  both 
those  young  officers  would  get  rattled,  having  never  seen  Indians 
in  their  fighting  clothes.  When  I  got  within  sight  of  the  camp, 
the  Indians  were  riding  in  a  circle  around  the  corral  of  wagons, 
as  is  their  habit,  and  of  all  the  Ki  Yi-ing  that  any  white  man  ever 
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heard  they  were  doing  it.  It  was  enough  to  scare  a  wooden  man ! 
I  saw  that  I  would  have  to  make  a  rush  for  it  if  I  reached  the 
camp  at  all,  and  so  I  put  my  horse  for  the  opening  left  in  the 
circle  of  wagons  at  his  best  speed.  He  was  a  dandy,  and  seemed 
fairly  to  fly.  I  found  an  arrow  when  I  got  out  of  my  saddle 
skirts,  and  two  more  out  of  my  hat ;  but  there  was  not  a  scratch 
on  me  or  my  horse.  Of  all  the  scared  men  I  ever  saw  the  soldiers 
in  that  corral  were  the  worst,  and  the  two  officers  were  truly  in 
a  pitiable  state.  The  little  lieutenant  was  giving  orders  and  coun- 
termanding them  before  they  could  be  carried  out,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  shooting  in,  every  direction  and  hitting  nothing  but 
air.  I  took  a  hand  and  cursed  both  the  officers  and  the  men,  or- 
dering them  to  shoot  low,  as  they  were  over-shooting  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  were  congregating  on  a  little  knoll  where  they  could 
just  rake  our  corral  clean,  so  I  called  on  McCumber  to  come  to 
me  and  told  him  to  help  me  open  up  on  them,  and  not  to  stop 
firing  as  long  as  he  could  see  a  live  Indian.  We  piled  Indians 
and  ponies  up  around  that  little  knoll  as  high  as  a  wagon.  There 
were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  in  the  band,  while  we 
numbered  but  fifty-five  all  told  and  all  new  men  except  Mc- 
Cumber and  myself.  In  five  minutes  we  had  cleaned  out  the  In- 
dians, and  lost  only  three  men.  We  never  knew  how  many  In- 
dians we  killed,  as  they  gathered  up  the  dead  and  wounded  and 
carried  them  off.  That  was  one  of  my  most  thrilling  Indian 
fights,  while  it  only  lasted  a  few  moments  things  were  a  moving 
some.  If  I  had  failed  in  getting  into  that  corral  them  soldiers 
would  all  have  been  dead  and  scalped  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
for  there  is  never  any  monkey  work  with  Indians,  It  goes  one 
way  or  the  other  with  a  rush.  I  rather  expected  that  I  would  have 
to  shoot  that  Lieutenant  in  order  to  save  the  soldiers,  but  he 
proved  to  be  a  gentleman,  for  after  the  fight  he  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  me  and  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  done,  and 
said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  fighting  Indians.  We  started 
on  again  next  morning,  reached  Fort  Phil  Kearney  without  fur- 
ther trouble,  delivered  our  freight,  and  then  returned  to  Fort 
Laramie.  That  young  Lieutenant  afterward  became  a  great  In- 
dian fighter. 

Next  I  was  sent  out  with  a  haying  outfit.  It  was  necessary 
to  have  someone  constantly  on  the  watch  while  the  men  were 
working,  for  fear  the  Indians  would  make  a  sneak  and  surprise 
and  massacre  the  whole  outfit,  They  had  tried  this  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  had  murdered  several  hay  makers  and  wood  haulers, 
as  well  as  made  raids  and  captured  the  mules.  After  we  put  up 
the  hay  for  winter  use,  I  was  sent  out  on  scout  duty  with  the 
wood  cutters. 

We  had  no  trouble  that  fall,  and  none  during  the  winter,  but 
one  day  in  the  following  Spring  the  Indians  made  a  raid  and  stole 
thirty  of  the  best  mules,  and  ran  them  off  into  the  Big  Horn  Ba- 
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sin.  We  followed  them  and  caught  up  with  them  in  camp  at  Ten 
Sleeps  (now  in  Big  Horn  County,  Wyoming),  and  tried  to  sur- 
round and  capture  the  rascals.  We  got  our  mules  all  right,  but 
the  Indians  all  escaped ;  we  didn  't  get  even  one  of  them.  We 
could  have  killed  them,  but  that  was  against  orders  and  would 
not  do  at  all,  so  we  took  our  mules  and  started  homeward. 

As  night  approached  we  picked  out  a  nice-looking  camping 
place.  While  I  was  looking  about  for  this  camping  ground,  my 
horse  mired  down  and  I  had  quite  a  job  getting  him  out  on  solid 
land,  but  I  gave  the  matter  little  attention,  supposing  he  had 
stepped  into  an  alkali  hole.  I  gathered  a  pile  of  rock  and  ar- 
ranged it  to  protect  a  fire,  and  lit  my  fire.  It  flashed  up  quickly 
and  the  rocks  began  to  burn,  and  burned  something  fierce.  I 
watched  it  a  short  time,  and  then  I  went  to  the  Captain's  tent  and 
said  to  him:  "Say,  Captain  Eagan,  Hell  can't  be  over  a  half 
a  mile  from  here,  for  the  rocks  are  a  burning ! ' '  He  came  out  and 
looked  at  the  fire  for  a  time,  then  shook  his  head  and  said :  "  I 
can't  understand  that,  and  I  don't  like  the  appearance  of  it 
either.  Think  we  had  better  move  our  fire."  I  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  the  thing  any  better  than  did  he,  so  we  moved  our  fire. 
When  I  undertook  to  clean  the  mud  off  my  horse  I  had  a  big  job. 
It  was  years  afterward  that  I  found  that  the  spot  where  we  camp- 
ed that  night  was  the  present  site  of  Oil  City ;  that  the  hole  into 
which  my  horse  mired  was  one  of  those  oil  springs.  It  was  no 
wonder  the  mud  was  hard  to  clean  off,  or  that  the  rocks  burned 
so  readily. 

We  went  back  to  Fort  Laramie  with  our  mules,  and  found 
that  the  Government  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  so  there 
was  nothing  doing  in  the  fight  line  all  winter,  but  as  soon  as  the 
grass  got  good  in  the  Spring  the  Indians  broke  the  treaty  by  mak- 
ing another  raid  on  the  mules  and  getting  away  with  a  number 
of  them.  Of  course  we  went  after  them,  and  this  time  caught 
them  up  near  the  head  of  the  Chugwater.  We  captured  some- 
thing like  forty  ponies,  four  thousand  pounds  of  dried  buffalo 
meat,  and  several  hundred  pounds  of  buckskin  all  nicely  tanned. 

Captain  Eagan  was  in  command  of  this  expedition,  and  he 
had  sealed  orders,  not  to  be  opened  until  we  found  the  Indians, 
When  he  opened  them  orders  he  read  that  we  were  not  to  shoot 
until  the  Indians  shot  first  at  us.  He  was  just  about  the  maddest 
man  I  ever  saw.  All  the  Indians  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  Cap- 
tain Eagan,  for  he  was  sure  an  Indian  fighter,  and  had  more  scars 
on  his  body  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw  except  a  few  who 
were  entirely  crippled.  The  scars  had  all  been  made  by  Indians 
at  different  times,  and  he  had  escaped  fatal  injury  so  often  that 
the  Indians  became  superstitutious  about  him,  and  thought  he 
could  not  be  killed.  He  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  a  chance  to  get  into  a  scrimmage.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  with  us  were  so  angry  and  disgusted  over  the  orders  that 
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they  broke  their  guns  and  threw  them  away,  saying  they  would 
not  carry  guns  they  could  not  use.  Orders  were  orders,  however, 
and  we  had  to  obey  them. 

I  spent  the  next  fall  and  winter  at  and  around  Fort  Halleck, 
as  scout,  and  as  a  guide  or  escort  for  various  parties.  There  was 
an  ex-Captain  at  the  Fort  by  the  name  of  Leycoek.  He  took  the 
contract  for  putting  up  the  hay  for  the  Government  stock,  and 
was  to  cut  it  along  Medicine  Bow  creek.  Of  course  he  had  to 
have  protection  from  Indians  while  at  work,  and  that  was  a  part 
of  my  job.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  done  Cap.  Leycoek  notified 
the  Quartermaster  at  the  Post  to  come  out  and  measure  the  hay. 
The  Captain  obtained  an  extra  supply  of  whiskey,  and  by  the 
time  they  got  the  first  haystack  measured  the  Quartermaster  was 
loaded.  Then  the  Captain  drove  him  around  a  little  and  crossed 
Wa^onhound  creek  a  couple  of  times,  and  came  up  to  the  same 
stack  from  a  different  direction,  saying:  "Here's  another  stack. 
We'll  just  measure  them  as  we  go  along.  They  are  all  about  of 
a  size,  although  this  one  seems  to  be  about  three  feet  bigger  than 
the  other  and  is  a  little  better  hay."  Then  they  took  another  lit- 
tle drive,  and  returned  to  the  stack.  They  measured  it  again,  and 
the  Captain  declared  that  this  one  contained  the  best  hay  of  the 
bunch,  it  being  the  first  that  we  had  put  up,  and  that  it  was  three 
feet  bigger  than  the  others.  "Now,  that's  all  the  hay,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  and  it  is  a  fine  lot  too!" 

I  saw  what  was  going  on  all  the  time,  but  did  not  care  to  be 
insulted,  so  kept  my  mouth  shut.  Had  early  learned  that  one 
must  never  interfere  with  anything  an  army  officer  did  or  said. 
The  Captain  and  the  Quartermaster  had  measured  the  same  stack 
of  hay  three  times,,  and  during  the  process  the  stack  had  grown 
three  feet  each  time.  The  Government  was  paying  Captain  Ley- 
cock  $70.00  a  ton  for  the  hay,  and  he  collected  his  money. 

The  Quartermaster  never  discovered  the  trick  until  along  in 
the  following  winter.  Then  a  teamster  went  and  told  the  Quar- 
termaster that  their  hay  was  all  gone.  ' '  Well, ' '  said  he,  ' '  go  break 
another  stack."  The  teamster  went  out  and  searched  and  came 
back  and  reported  that  he  could  not  find  any  more  stacks. 
* '  Hell ! ' '  said  the  Quartermaster,  ' '  I  know  the  hay  is  there,  be- 
cause I  measured  it  myself ! ' ' 

Then  he  called  me  and  ordered  me  to  go  out  with  him  so  that 
he  ' '  might  show  them  dummies  where  that  hay  was. ' '  We  hunted 
all  over  the  country  for  miles,  but  could  find  no  hay.  Of  course, 
I  knew  that  we  would  not  find  it,  but  I  realized  that  I  could  nev- 
er make  him  believe  anything  of  the  kind,  and  would  only  get 
myself  into  trouble  by  trying  to  explain.  The  poor  Quarter- 
master worried  so  much  over  the  disappearance  of  the  hay  that 
he  became  insane,  and  was  taken  east  to  an  asylum,  where  he 
died. 
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We  had  several  little  brushes  with  the  Indans  during  that 
fall  and  winter,  but  nothing;  serious.  In  the  Spring  I  was  called 
back  to  Fort  Laramie  to  take  charge  of  the  supply  train,  which 
was  hauling  freight  and  supplies  to  the  different  army  posts. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  go  to  Fort  Reno,  sometimes  to  Custer,  some- 
times to  Fort  Bridger,  and  even  to  Salt  Lake  City.  In  fact  I  was 
on  the  go  nearly  all  the  time,  on  some  kind  of  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking or  other.  Handling  Government  supplies  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  dangerous  jobs  a  man  could  tackle  at  that 
time,  as  Indians  and  renegade  whites  wanted  nothing  better  than 
to  capture  a  supply  train  and  get  away  with  the  goods. 

In  1865,  when  the  Indians  were  out  on  the  warpath  along  the 
South  Platte  river  and  killing  everything  they  could  catch,  I  was 
sent  with  a  few  other  men  to  Central  City,  Colorado,  to  get  a  lot 
of  mine  supplies  that  were  to  be  delivered  at  Eureka  Gulch  and 
Blackhawk.  It  was  the  first  mining  machinery  that  went  into 
that  famous  district,  We  had  a  big  train  of  Bull  Teamsters,  or 
Bull  Whackers  as  they  were  then  called,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yoke  of  cattle,  with  eighty  wagons.  I  had  six  sixteen-yoke 
teams  in  my  string,  and  was  loaded  with  six  big  tubular  boilers. 
When  we  reached  Fort  Kearney  the  commanding  officer  stopped 
us,  on  account  of  the  Indians  being  so  bad  on  up  the  river,  and 
refused  to  allow  us  to  go  on  until  we  could  muster  forty-four 
men.  We  laid  there  for  two  or  three  days,  and  finally  hired  two 
tramps  to  make  up  our  forty-four  men,  and  started  on  westward. 
Had  a  fine  trip  until  within  about  five  miles  of  'Fallons  Bluffs, 
a  point  some  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  present  town  of  Jules- 
burg,  where  the  Denver  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad 
leaves  the  main  line.  At  the  point  of  0  'Fallons  Bluffs  was  a  very 
narrow  pass  between  the  Bluffs  and  the  Platte  river,  a  very  dan- 
gerous place,  because  of  the  Indians.  As  we  neared  this  pass  I 
kept  a  sharp  lookout,  and  soon  discovered  a  cloud  of  dust  rising 
away  to  the  north  I  passed  the  word  along  the  train  both  ways 
that  the  Indians  were  coming,  and  the  warning  had  hardly  been 
given  before  they  were  on  hand,  yelling  and  shooting  arrows  in- 
to our  cattle.  This  stampeded  the  cattle,  and  I  saw  at  once  that 
they  were  trying  to  get  us  into  the  Narrows,  as  the  pass  was  call- 
ed, where  they  could  make  short  work  of  our  outfit,  I  rode  ahead 
as  fast  as  my  horse  could  run  and  informed  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  train  that  we  must  stop  the  teams  and  give  the  Indians  a 
fight  in  the  open  ground,  or  we  were  all  doomed.  We  doubled 
around  and  piled  them  teams  up,  and  then  turned  our  attention 
to  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  men  were  green  at  Indian  fighting, 
but  they  were  very  willing.  At  first  they  over-shot  the  Indians,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  with  new  men,  but  I  was  blessed  with  a  pow- 
erful voice,  and  was  soon  able  to  make  them  understand  that  they 
must  shoot  low.     Then  we  killed  or  crippled  a  lot  of  them,  and 
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soon  had  them  on  the  run.  We  lost  two  men,  and  our  cattle  and 
wagons  were  in  a  bad  mix-up.  One  wagon,  loaded  with  corn, 
was  dumped  into  the  river,  and  most  of  the  others  were  consid- 
erably jammed  up,  so  that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  straighten 
out  the  outfit,  but  we  were  not  bothered  again  by  the  Indians. 

We  went  on  up  the  river  safely,  and  camped  right  in  Den- 
ver, on  Cherry  creek,  about  where  West  Colfax  is  now.  Denver 
was  but  a  small  village  then.  We  remained  there  two  or  three 
days  to  rest  and  make  repairs  before  continuing  our  journey.  Af- 
ter leaving  Denver  we  found  one  place  in  the  mountains  so  steep 
that  we  had  to  take  the  teams  off  the  wagons  and  let  the  wagons 
down  the  mountain  side  with  ropes.  The  teams  could  not  hold  the 
wagons  with  the  rough-locks  we  had.  It  was  a  wild  country,  and 
we  had  many  startling  adventures,  but  finally  got  through  and 
delivered  our  supplies  and  machinery. 

Most  of  our  men  stayed  at  the  camp  to  work  in  the  mines, 
or  to  prospect  for  themselves.  Only  seven  were  willing  to  go 
back,  barely  enough  to  drive  the  stock  by  doubling  it  up,  but  we 
fixed  everything  up  the  best  we  could  and  started  out.  A  Gov- 
gernment  Wagon  Boss  went  with  us,  in  charge  of  a  lot  of  Gov- 
ernment mules.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  named  Tem- 
ple, and  very  fond  of  being  called  "Colonel"  Temple;  had  the 
characteristics  of  many  men  of  his  class!  you  couldn't  tell  him 
anything,  he  knew  it  all  already !  The  outfit  travelled  along  in 
pretty  good  shape,  and  reached  a  place  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of 
Julesburg  and  about  the  same  distance  from  O'Fallons  Bluffs 
without  interference.  Here  we  made  arrangements  to  camp,  and 
the  Colonel  announced  that  he  intended  camping  up  near  a  little 
hill  to  the  north  of  the  road,  out  of  the  wind.  I  told  him  we  had 
better  keep  out  on  open  ground,  as  the  Indians  were  liable  to  drop 
down  on  us  over  the  top  of  the  hill  before  we  learned  that  they 
were  anywhere  in  the  country.  "If  you're  afraid,'  said  the  Col- 
onel, "you  can  camp  with  your  outfit  wherever  you  please,  but 
I'm  going  to  camp  up  there  out  of  this  wind."  I  replied  that  I 
would  take  chances  anywhere  he  wanted  to  camp,  so  we  formed 
the  wagons  into  a  corral  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  turned  the 
stock  loose  to  feed.  I  took  my  saddle  horses  down  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  wagons,  near  the  river,  and  staked  them  out, 
then  commenced  spreading  down  my  bed,  as  I  always  slept  near 
my  saddle  horses.  While  at  this  work  I  happened  to  glance  up, 
and  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  seeing  the  Indians  pouring  down 
over  the  Colonel's  little  hill,  right  at  the  wagons.  I  made  a  run 
for  my  best  horse,  and  had  just  got  the  bridle  on  him,  when  a 
dozen  of  them  painted  devils  spied  me  and  came  straight  for  me. 
I  had  seen  the  Colonel  pull  his  revolver  and  shoot  three  shots  and 
fall,  and  none  of  our  men  were  standing.  It  was  no  use  for  me  to 
try  to  get  away,  so  I  jumped  behind  my  horse  and  made  up  my 
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mind  to  make  a  record  on  killing  Indians  anyhow.  When  they 
came  as  close  as  I  wanted  them,  I  picked  on  the  foremost  Indian 
and  let  him  have  it  right  through  the  hips;  he  gave  one  yell, 
threw  both  arms  around  his  pony's  neck,  and  away  they  went! 
By  that  time  I  had  given  the  next  Indian  the  same  kind  of  a  dose, 
and  he  performed  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Then  the  whole 
band  turned  suddenly  and  rode  after  the  main  bunch,  who  were 
driving  off  our  cattle.  My  other  saddle  horse  had  broken  loose 
and  was  following  the  Indians ;  I  had  to  ride  hard  to  catch  him, 
and  I  really  believe  them  devils  thought  I  was  a  going  to  kill 
them  all,  for  I  never  saw  Indians  ride  harder  to  get  away.  They 
had  killed  all  our  men  except  one,  a  big  Missourian  by  the  name 
of  Logan,  who  had  kept  shooting  as  long  as  the  varmints  were 
within  range.  He  had  a  steel  arrowhead  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
long  a  sticking  right  in  his  breast.  I  ran  to  my  jocky-box  and 
got  my  bullet  molds  and  pulled  the  arrow  out,  but  it  had  punc- 
tured his  lungs,  and  the  poor  fellow  died  the  next  morning,  at 
daylight.  And  there  I  was  alone,  with  six  dead  men  and  not  a 
soul  to  help  me. 

Colonel  Temple  was  among  the  dead.  There  was  a  negro 
woman  in  one  of  his  wagons,  and  when  the  fight  began  she  jump- 
ed out  and  ran.  Of  all  the  running  I  ever  seen  any  woman  do 
she  did — she  took  the  cake  !  The  next  morning  after  the  death  of 
Logan,  I  went  ahead  to  the  nearest  stage  station,  about  three 
miles  from  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  and  that  negro  woman  was 
there.  She  was  scared  almost  to  death  when  she  saw  me,  thought 
I  was  a  ghost !  I  was  very  much  alive,  but  lost  everything  I  had 
except  my  two  saddle  horses,  and  had  to  give  up  one  of  them  to 
get  the  wagons  hauled  to  Plattsmouth.  The  stage  came  along 
during  the  forenoon  with  a  doctor  on  board,  and  we  went-  over  to 
examine  the  bodies  and  the  remains  of  our  outfit.  The  Doctor 
said  if  he  had  been  there  he  could  probably  have  saved  Logan's 
life  by  inserting  a  tube  or  a  pipe  stem  into  the  wound  and  letting 
the  blood  run  out,  that  it  was  only  a  bloodclot  that  killed  him. 
After  the  dead  were  buried,  I  had  to  wait  until  some  one  came 
along  that  I  could  get  to  haul  the  wagons,  the  Indians  having 
captured  all  the  stock.  Some  time  afterward,  when  I  was  weary 
of  waiting,  a  man  came  along  with  a  big  freight  team,  empty,  and 
offered  to  take  the  wagons  into  Plattsmouth  for  one  of  my  saddle 
horses.  I  accepted  the  offer,  and  we  went  into  Plattsmouth, 
where  I  got  myself  some  cattle  and  spent  the  winter  hauling  ties 
for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

In  the  following  Spring  a  man  started  to  cross  the  river  from 
the  Iowa  side,  with  three  yoke  of  cattle,  and  the  ice  broke  and 
let  the  outfit  into  the  water.  A  crowd  gathered  at  once,  but  no  one 
was  wiling  to  take  the  risk  of  going  to  the  rescue.  My  team  was 
standing  near,  on  the  bank,  and  I  called  to  the  crowd  that  if  they 
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would  help  me  get  my  lead  wagon  and  one  yoke  of  cattle  out  of 
my  string  that  I  would  try  and  save  the  man  anyhow.  I  started 
across  the  ice  as  fast  as  my  cattle  could  go,  and  after  hard  work 
succeeded  in  getting  the  man  and  his  cattle  out  of  the  water,  and 
turned  back  toward  Plattsmouth;  but  when  near  the  middle  of 
the  river  the  ice  all  seemed  to  give  way  at  once,  breaking  in  big 
pieces  and  then  into  smaller  ones.  We  all  went  into  the  water, 
and  were  carried  down  the  river  over  a  half  mile,  but  finally 
struck  the  bank  where  we  could  crawl  out.  By  that  time  there 
were  about  a  thousand  people  watching  us,  and  when  my  feet 
struck  ground  again  I  waved  my  hand  to  them  and  they  cheered 
me  wildly.  There  was  nothing  too  good  for  Old  Sherrod  in 
Plattsmouth  that  day !  You  see  I  was  called  ' '  Old  Sherrod"  even 
then,  in  the  Spring  of  1866,  and  I  have  been  Old  Sherrod  ever 
since.  Everybody  thought  we  would  all  drown,  but  neither  I  nor 
my  cattle  were  any  the  worse  for  our  bath,  only  chilly  and  un- 
comfortable. 

Soon  afterward  I  started  for  the  West  again,  and  on  my  trip 
camped  one  night  with  John  D.  Lee  at  a  place  called  Lone  Tree. 
Lee  was  also  on  his  way  West.  He  was  afterwards  tried  by  court 
martial  and  shot  for  being  implicated  in  the  terrible  Mountain 
Meadow  Massacre. 

At  Fort  Laramie  I  went  to  work  for  the  Government  again, 
most  of  the  time  at  hauling  freight,  or  rather  supplies,  but  some- 
times on  scout  duty  or  at  putting  up  hay.  Finally  I  went  over  to 
Laramie  City,  and  took  up  a  ranch  on  the  Laramie  river.  Here 
I  remained  three  or  four  years,  with  my  ranch  as  headquarters, 
hauling  supplies  for  different  outfits  and  ties  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, in  fact  doing  a  little  of  everything  and  nothing  very  serious. 
Then  I  got  the  gold  fever,  and  in  1875  had  to  go  to  the  BlacK 
Hills.  I  did  very  well  that  summer,  and  made  and  brought  back 
to  my  ranch  about  eight  hundred  dollars ;  spent  the  winter  on 
the  ranch,  doing  odd  jobs,  and  returned  to  the  Black  Hills  in  the 
Spring  of  1876,. where  I  worked  all  summer  and  cleaned  up  about 
eight  hundred  dollars  more.  In  the  fall  I  started  for  my  ranch 
near  Laramie,  but  was  held  up  by  road  agents  in  a  gulch  near 
the  Cheyenne  river  and  robbed,  losing  all  I  had  earned.  This  was 
about  the  time  Dunk  Blackburn  and  his  gang  robbed  the  United 
States  mail,  and  also  killed  Adolph  Cooney,  Sheriff  of  Albany 
County,  Wyoming,  as  he  was  trying  to  arrest  Blackburn.  Black- 
burn shot  Cooney  through  the  heart  and  escaped.  Cooney  was 
a  squawman,  and  a  pretty  tough  character  himself.  I  don 't  think 
he  was  any  better  than  Blackburn,  as  far  as  honesty  went.  He 
and  his  partner,  another  squawman  by  the  name  of  Coffee,  ran  a 
saloon  and  gambling  den  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  I  have  known  of 
both  being  implicated  in  several  shady  pieces  of  business.  An- 
other Squawman,  named  Reshaw,  was  killed  there  about  the  same 
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time  by  Yellow  Bear,  an  Indian  Chief.  Reshaw  had  married  Yel- 
low Bear's  sister,  and  after  they  had  raised  quite  a  family  and 
accumulated  considerable  property  he  tired  of  the  old  squaw  and 
sent  her  back  to  the  agency.  Yellow  Bear  killed  Reshaw  in  re- 
venge.   We  had  good  lively  times  in  Wyoming  in  those  days ! 

After  I  got  home  that  fall  I  decided  to  stay  on  my  ranch 
awhile.  It  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Laramie  City,  and  made 
good  headquarters.  I  took  contracts  for  hauling  ties,  or  freight 
and  mining  supplies,  and  did  any  other  work  that  came  my  way. 
I  had  quite  a  few  head  of  stock  by  that  time,  both  cattle  and 
horses,  and  also  quite  a  family  of  children.  Had  got  me  a  wife 
down  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  She  was  called  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  time  I  married  her. 

There  was  no  serious  trouble  with  Indians  until  1879,  when 
the  Utes  went  on  the  warpath.  The  officer  in  command  of  Fort 
Saunders  sent  for  me,  and  when  I  reported  for  duty  he  set  me  to 
carrying  dispatches  between  Fort  Saunders  and  Hahn  's  Peak  and 
Meeker,  in  Colorado.  On  my  first  trip  out  I  met  Bill  Nye  in  North 
Park.  He  told  me  I  could  never  get  through,  as  the  Park  was 
alive  with  Indians  in  war  paint  and  they  would  sure  get  me. 
"Why'  man  alive,"  said  he,  "They've  been  chasing  me  all  night, 
and  took  all  my  grub.  If  you've  anything  to  eat  give  it  to  me, 
for  I'm  most  starved."  I  had  about  four  pounds  of  dried  bo- 
logna, and  told  him  to  help  himself  out  of  my  saddlebags.  He  had 
an  old  wagon  and  a  little  pair  of  broncos.  I  looked  in  the  wagon 
and  saw  that  he  had  a  big  old  Sharp 's  rifle  a  laying  there  all 
cocked,  and  with  the  ramrod  sticking  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 
"Bill,"  said  I  to  him,  "uncock  that  gun  or  you  are  liable  to  go 
up  in  smoke  any  minute!"  "What!"  said  Bill,  "is  it  cocked?" 

Then  I  asked  him  how  many  Indians  he  thought  there  were 
in  the  Park,  and  he  declared  there  were  at  least  a  thousand,  and 
said  he  wouldn't  carry  that  dispatch  of  mine  through  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.  "Well,  Bill,"  said  I,  "it  has  got  to  go  for  a 
whole  lot  less  money  than  that  if  I  live ! ' '  And  I  bid  him  good- 
bye and  started  on.  Had  not  traveled  more  than  three  or  four 
miles  when  I  sighted  some  wigwams,  or  Indian  tepees,  and  at  once 
became  very  cautious,  remembering  what  Bill  had  told  me.  As 
I  came  closer,  however,  I  could  only  locate  one  poor  old  squaw 
and  a  papoose,  and  the  squaw  must  have  been  a  hundred  years 
old,  judging  from  her  looks.  I  rode  up  and  spoke  to  her  in  her 
own  language.  She  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and  I  told  her 
to  Hahn 's  Peak.  Then  she  inquired  if  I  had  any  meat,  and  when 
I  said  no  she  brought  out  a  whole  ham  of  dried  venison  and  put  it 
in  my  saddlebags.  I  asked  her  where  the  warriors  were  and  she 
replied  :  "Way  off!  Peance  Creek.  Maybe  big  fight !"  She  said 
she  had  been  left  behind  to  dry  meat,  and  I  saw  that  she  had 
meat  racks    near  just  hung  full  of  meat.     The  Indians  make  a 
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meat  rack  by  taking  strong  crotched  sticks  and  setting  them  into 
the  ground,  good  and  solid,  in  a  square,  and  laying  smaller  poles 
across  the  frame ;  then  they  hang  the  meat  on  the  small  poles,"  and 
when  all  are  full  a  small  fire  is  built  in  the  square  and  kept  going 
until  the  meat  is  well  glazed  over,  so  the  flies  won't  bother  it,  and 
after  this  it  is  allowed  to  hang  there  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried. 
It  is  next  packed  in  sacks  or  any  other  receptacle  they  may  have 
handy,  sometimes  in  dried  skins,  and  put  away  for  the  winter. 
Meat  prepared  in  this  way  is  very  good,  and  wholesome. 

After  thanking  the  old  squaw  for  the  venison,  I  went  on,  and 
saw  no  one  until  I  was  passing  through  Red  Park,  when  I  came 
up  with  sixteen  Indians.  I  stopped  them  and  gave  the  sign  for 
one  of  the  to  come  to  me,  one  rode  over  and  I  asked  him  if  they 
wanted  to  fight  and  he  replied:  "No,  no!  Me  good  Injun!  Me 
no  want  fight.  Maybe  big  fight  White  River,  Peyance  creek  heap 
big  fight.  Don't  know.  Me  no  fight."  He  asked  me  where  I  was 
going,  and  I  told  him  "Big  man,  Washington"  I  answered: 
"Yes.".  He  said  "All  right"  and  turned  around  and  rode  back 
to  his  band.  They  did  not  offer  to  interfere  with  me,  and  I  reach- 
ed Halm's  Peak  that  night. 

Found  the  women  there  all  crying  around,  and  when  I  in- 
quired the  cause  was  told  that  they  expected  the  Indians  to  come 
into  town  and  massacre  them  all  and  burn  their  houses  at  any 
moment. 

That  was  the  night  Major  Thornburgh  and  his  command 
were  ambushed  and  massacred  on  Peyance  creek,  near  where  the 
creek  empties  into  White  river.  A  few  days  earlier  the  Indians 
had  tied  old  man  Meeker  to  a  tree  and  whipped  him  to  death.  He 
was  the  Indian  Agent  at  Meeker,  Colorado,  which  place  took  its 
name  from  him,  and  was  a  squawman.  He  had  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  in  their  estimation  the  whipping  was  the  most  de- 
grading death  they  could  inflict,  as  it  showed  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  any  other  kind  of  death,  not  even  burning  at  the  stake. 

I  went  on  over  to  Meeker  the  next  day  and  delivered  my 
message,  received  one  in  return  and  started  back  for  Fort  Saun- 
ders. Made  the  trip  back  without  much  trouble.  The  news  of 
the  Thornburgh  massacre  preceded  me,  and  I  was  sent  right  out 
again  with  dispatches,  for  Meeker  and  instructions  to  get  all  the 
particulars  possible.  Before  I  reached  Meeker  this  time  I  learned 
of  several  more  depredations  the  Indians  had  committed.  Among 
other  things  they  had  attacked  the  freight  outfit  of  a  man  named 
Jordan,  on  Fortification  creek,  murdered  the  teamsters,  stolen 
such  of  the  supplies  as  they  wanted,  and  then  burned  the  re- 
mainder, wagons  and  all.  They  also  set  the  forests  on  fire,  and 
I  had  several  narrow  escapes  trying  to  get  through.  When  I 
reached  Hahn  's  Peak  my  clothes  were  almost  entirely  burned  off 
me,  and  I  was  nearly  dead  from  suffocation  from  the  dense  smoke 
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and  the  heat.  After  I  had  rested  up  a  little,  and  obtained  all  the 
information  I  could  as  to  the  Thomburgh  and  other  troubles,  and 
grot  me  some  new  clothes,  I  started  back  for  Fort  Saunders,  and 
had  almost  as  hard  a  time  on  the  return  trip  as  I  had  coming:  over 
to  Meeker. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Fort  Saunders,  I  was  sent  right  back 
as  a  guide  for  General  Crook,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bear  River 
after  the  Indians  who  were  doing  all  the  devilment.  I  left  Gen- 
eral Crook  on  Bear  River,  and  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
him.    He  was  a  very  fine  old  man. 

It  was  claimed  that  some  of  the  whites  were  to  blame  for  this 
Indian  outbreak ;  that  the  whites  had  driven  off  a  lot  of  the  In- 
dian's horses,  and  the  Indians  had  taken  to  the  warpath  to  get 
revenge.  It  didn't  take  much  of  an  excuse  to  bring  on  trouble 
with  them  devils.  The  Indians  got  most  of  the  whites  who  had 
been  monkeying  with  their  horses,  and  lots  of  poor,  innocent  fel- 
lows had  to  suffer  besides.  That  was  the  worst  feature  of  the  out- 
break. 

After  leaving  General  Crook  I  returned  to  Fort  Saunders  to 
report.  It  was  my  duty  always  to  report  to  the  Commanding 
officer  of  the  Post  from  which  I  started,  as  well  as  to  deliver  what- 
ever messages  I  was  trusted  with  at  their  destination ;  or  where 
I  was  sent  as  a  Guide  I  was  required  to  report  to  the  officer  who 
had  sent  me  out,  and  deliver  whatever  messages  if  there  were  any. 
Messages  were  always  written,  and  none  were  ever  sent  verbally, 
not  even  those  of  least  importance. 

During  my  career  as  Guide  and  Scout  I  was  sent  several 
times  across  the  desert  from  Fort  Laramie  or  Fort  Saunders  to 
Fort  Bridger  with  the  stage  or  pony  express,  and  sometimes  on 
through  to  Salt  Lake  or  Fort  Duquesne.  You  must  understand 
that  a  Guide  and  a  Scout  are  not  the  same.  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  the  difference. 

A  Guide  is  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  know  the  road,  route 
or  trail  that  is  to  be  traveled,  and  he  stays  right  with  his  party 
or  company  to  show  them  the  road  and  help  them  to  avoid  bad 
places,  and  keep  them  from  becoming  lost. 

A  Scout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  supposed  to  keep  well  in  ad- 
vance of  his  company  or  party,  and  to  be  constantly  on  the 
watch,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  danger  on  both  sides  of  the 
road.  They  work  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  They  report 
every  little  while  to  the  company  or  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  expedition,  either  that  everything  is  all  right  or  else  that  they 
have  made  some  discovery  that  indicates  danger.  It  is  their  duty 
to  report  in  any  event. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  sent  from  Fort  Saunders  as  guide  or 
escort  with  the  Laiited  States  mail,  and  when  we  reached  the 
Medicine  Bow  river  we  discovered    the  remains  of  an  emigrant 
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family  which  had  been  butchered  by  Indians  so  short  a  time  be- 
fore our  arrival  that  the  bodies  were  still  warm.  Father,  Mother 
and  six  children  lay  before  us,  the  oldest  child  a  lad  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  the  next  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  so,  and  so  on  down  to  a 
babe  of  six  or  eight  months.  They  had  evidently  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  were  not  able  to  defend  themselves  in  the  least.  The 
poor  mother  had  tried  to  save  her  baby  as  long  as  she  could,  for 
she  had  been  dragged  quite  a  distance,  evidently  while  they  were 
trying  to  pull  the  child  out  of  her  arms.  She  had  been  struck 
three  times  in  the  head  with  a  tomahawk,  and  the  baby's  head 
was  literally  chopped  to  pieces,  We  did  not  dare  stop  to  inves- 
tigate, as  we  had  the  government  mail,  and  had  to  keep  going 
right  along.  When  we  reached  Fort  Halleck,  at  the  foot  of  Elk 
Mountain,  we  reported  what  we  had  seen  and  continued  our 
journey.  Soldiers  were  at  once  sent  out  from  the  Fort  to  bury 
the  dead  and  find  the  Indians  if  possible.  Upon  our  return  trip, 
we  inquired  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  matter,  and  were  told  that 
the  soldiers  had  buried  the  family,  but  could  not  find  a  trace  of 
the  guilty  Indians,  I  told  them  that  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  stop 
I  would  have  found  the  rascals,  and  they  would  have  known  they 
were  found  too !  That  was  the  most  brutal  and  inhuman  but- 
chery I  ever  saw,  and  the  Indians  could  have  been  located  and 
punished  if  the  soldiers  had  looked  for  them  in  earnest. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  sent  out  from  Fort  Laramie  with 
a  train  of  supplies  for  Fort  Halleck,  including  provisions  and 
ammunition.  We  went  through  the  Sybille  Pass,  in  the  spur  of 
the  Black  Hills,  and  then  on  across  the  Laramie  Plains  to  a  point 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  Seven  Mile  Lakes,  where  we  camped 
for  the  night.  As  the  water  in  the  streams  was  high  and  running 
swiftly,  I  told  the  wagon  boss  that  I  would  ride  over  ahead  to 
Rock  creek  (now  Rock  River)  and  look  for  a  good  crossing,  it  be- 
ing the  worst  stream  on  the  route.  We  had  not  seen  any  signs  of 
Indians  on  the  trip,  but  when  you  can't  see  any  Indians  or  signs 
is  just  the  time  you  must  keep  the  sharpest  watch  for  them,  they 
being  likely  to  drop  down  on  you  without  warning  at  any  mo- 
ment. I  advised  the  wagon  boss  to  keep  close  watch  for  them,  and 
went  and  hunted  up  a  place  to  ford,  so  that  we  might  get  across 
early  in  the  morning  while  the  water  was  at  its  lowest  point. 
Then  I  returned  to  the  camping  ground  for  the  night.  When  I 
came  within  sight  of  the  place  the  whole  outfit  was  in  ruins.  The 
Indians  had  evidently  attacked  the  camp  soon  after  I  left,  mas- 
sacred the  men  and  stolen  all  of  the  stock.  They  had  tied  the 
wagon  boss  to  a  wagon  wheel,  piled  boxes  and  goods  around  him, 
and  burned  him  alive.  About  half  the  wagons  were  also  burned. 
They  had  emptied  the  flour  out  on  the  ground  and  carried  the 
sacks  away,  and  the  ground  was  white  with  the  flour  in  every  di- 
rection.    It  was  growing  dusk,  and  I  was  a    good  twenty  miles 
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from  Fort  Halleck,  with  a  tired  horse,  but  I  knew  we  had  to 
reach  the  Fort  in  some  way,  and  that  night  too  !  I  gave  my  horse 
a  rubbing  down  and  rested  as  long  as  I  dared,  and  then  we  start- 
ed.   Reached  the  Fort  about  midnight  and  reported  the  massacre. 

They  gave  me  a  fresh  horse,  and  started  me  right  back  with 
a  company  of  soldiers.  They  buried  the  dead,  and  gathered  up 
such  of  the  supplies  as  could  be  used,  for  they  were  about  out  of 
everything  at  the  Fort.  We  could  not  find  any  Indians,  and  got 
none  of  the  stock.  We  returned  to  the  Fort,  and  a  larger  body 
of  troops  was  sent  out  to  scour  the  country  for  the  Indians,  but 
they  did  not  find  them.  After  resting  a  few  days  at  Fort  Hal- 
lack  I  returned  to  Fort  Laramie. 

My  next  expedition  was  into  the  hills  near  Fort  Laramie 
after  wood  for  the  post.  Had  an  outfit  of  my  own,  and  took 
along  a  man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  Bill  Brown,  we  called  him. 
Brown  had  been  on  the  Cumberland  when  she  was  sunk  by  the 
Merrimac  off  Fortress  Monroe  in  1862.  We  had  to  go  into  the 
canyons  in  the  hills  to  get  the  wood,  and  had  been  at  work  cut- 
ting and  banking  the  stuff  when  a  messenger  brought  us  orders 
to  return  to  the  Fort  at  once,  as  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath, 
had  stolen  some  forty  head  of  government  stock,  and  were  killing 
everything  they  could  catch.  We  ran  over  to  where  our  stock  was 
feeding,  and  while  we  were  on  the  watch  we  saw  several  Indians 
take  after  a  wood  hauler  and  run  him  into  a  swampy  place.  He 
called  for  help,  but  before  we  could  get  to  him  they  had  killed 
him  and  scalped  him,  and  were  gone.  We  had  only  seen  three 
Indians,  but  the  runner  who  came  after  us  said  the  whole  country 
was  alive  with  them.  Soon  afterward,  while  we  were  preparing  to 
start  for  the  Fort,  we  saw  three  of  them  making  a  sasha  in  to- 
wards our  stock,  and  Bill  said  to  me:  '  *  Those  rascals  are  going 
to  get  our  stock. ' '  I  replied  :  ' '  They  '11  have  to  get  more  Indians 
than  I  have  seen  or  1 11  kill  them  before  they  get  to  the  stock ! ' ' 
"By  the  Holy,"  said  Bill,  "I  believe  you  could  do  it." 

I  had  recognized  old  Crazy  Horse  as  the  leader  of  the  band, 
and  I  instructed  Brown  to  keep  cool  and  quiet,  and  let  them  come 
up  closer.  I  wanted  to  get  a  shot  at  Crazy  Horse  and  I  didn't 
want  to  miss  him  either.  Was  pretty  sure  that  he  had  recognized 
me,  as  he  made  three  circles  about  us  and  kept  clear  out  of  gun 
shot,  so  that  I  had  no  chance  of  hitting  him  at  all.  I  had  had 
three  fights  with  his  band  on  as  many  different  occasions  but  he 
would  never  get  within  range  of  my  gun  when  he  was  on  the  war- 
path, and  although  I  wanted  to  take  a  shot  at  the  old  fellow  the 
worst  way  I  wouldn't  murder  him.  He  and  his  band  had  mur- 
dered several  good  friends  of  mine,  and  had  tried  to  get  me,  but 
I  wanted  to  kill  him  in  a  fair  fight.  Had  hoped  this  was  my 
chance  at  last,  but  it  was  not  to  be,  for  he  gave  up  trying  to  run 
off  our  stock  and  rode  away. 
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We  took  our  stock  and  went  in  to  the  Fort  as  ordered.  The 
officers  were  expecting:  the  Fort  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment, 
and  were  all  ready  for  the  fight.  We  told  them  that  the  only  In- 
dians we  had  seen  were  Old  Chief  Crazy  Horse  and  two  of  his 
braves,  bnt  they  were  confident  the  country  was  full  of  them,  and 
ordered  a  double  watch  kept  all  around  the  Fort  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  against  a  surprise.  Three  brothers  by  the  name  of 
Darress  were  out  somewhere  and  unaccounted  for,  and  I  spoke  of 
going  out  to  look  for  them,  but  the  commanding  officer  said :  "0, 
they've  been  butchered  long  ago,  and  there's  no  use  to  send  more 
men  out  to  be  massacred.  It  was  nearly  dark,  but  I  told  him  I 
was  going  out  alone  to  hunt  them.  He  said  that  he  had  no  right 
to  stop  me,  but  it  was  just  foolhardy  for  a  man  to  go  out  when 
he  knew  the  country  was  alive  with  Indians.  "Well,"  said  I, 
"all  the  Indians  I  have  seen  were  three,  and  old  Crazy  Horse 
was  one  of  them,  and  he  is  the  one  Indian  above  all  others  that 
I  want  to  meet!"  He  replied  that  "it  was  no  use  to  talk  to  a 
fool!"  Not  to  be  outdone  in  compliments,  I  answered  that  "it 
would  take  more  than  three  Indians  to  make  me  crawl  into  my 
hole  and  then  try  to  pull  the  hole  in  after  me !"  With  that  we 
both  turned  and  walked  away  in  different  directions,  being 
rather  warm  under  the  collar  and  not  in  the  mood  for  further 
parley. 

As  soon  as  it  became  dark  I  looked  my  guns  over  to  be  cer- 
tain of  their  condition,  got  my  fastest  horse,  and  started  for  the 
canyons.  I  knew  about  where  the  boys  had  been  working,  and 
rode  straight  to  their  camp  without  being  molested.  Arrived 
there  about  midnight  and  found  the  boys  asleep,  and  they  had 
seen  no  signs  of  Indians  and  had  no  idea  there  were  any  around. 
I  told  them  what  the  Fort  people  had  said,  and  also  what  I  had 
seen,  and  they  concurred  in  my  opinion  that  it  was  just  Old 
Crazy  Horse  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  most  trusted  braves  out  on 
a  little  excursion. 

Afterward,  when  the  truth  was  learned,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  only  three  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity.  Old  Crazy 
Horse  and  two  of  his  band  had  caused  the  whole  scare.  There 
was  one  of  the  smartest  of  all  the  Indians,  not  even  excepting  Sit- 
ting Bull  or  any  of  their  other  great  chiefs.  An  Indian  Chief  is 
to  some  extent  like  an  army  officer,  but  it  is  often  the  case  that 
an  under  officer  knows  more  in  a  minute  than  his  superior  could 
learn  in  a  year  if  he  were  to  study  hard  all  the  time,  and  I  have 
found  that  the  same  applies  to  the  Indian  and  in  a  greater  degree. 
Old  Crazy  Horse  was  the  worst  Indian  I  ever  saw  or  knew,  in 
every  way,  and  it  takes  a  smart  man,  whether  white  or  any  other 
color,  to  be  really  bad. 

On  the  day  they  tortured  and  killed  that  poor  wood  hauler  in 
the  hills  we  were  only  about  a  half  mile  from  them  in  a  straight 
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line,  but  we  had  to  go  a  roundabout  way  to  reach  the  spot,  and 
could  not  possibly  get  to  him  in  time  to  do  him  any  good.  They 
cut  pieces  of  his  skin  loose  at  one  end,  then  took  hold  and  pulled 
it  off;  hadn't  the  time  to  skin  him  all  over,  but  just  in  spots,  then 
they  shot  him  full  of  arrows  and  scalped  him  and  left  him  to  die 
when  he  got  ready.  They  knew  he  could  live  but  a  short  time,  but 
on  no  account  would  they  finish  him  and  put  him  out  of  his  mis- 
ery. I  tell  you  when  you  can  see  the  Indians  torturing  a  poor  fel- 
low and  hear  him  calling  for  help,  and  you  realize  that  you  cannot 
reach  him  in  time  to  be  of  any  assistance,  it  gives  you  an  awful 
feeling. 

When  the  officers  at  Fort  Laramie  found  that  Old  Crazy 
Horse  and  two  braves  were  responsible  for  all  the  devilment,  and 
that  there  were  no  more  Indians  about,  they  swore  that  they 
would  catch  the  old  rascal  if  it  took  the  whole  United  States  Army 
to  do  it.  But  they  didn't  get  him,  or  any  of  the  stock  he  had  tak- 
en either,  which  confirms  my  statement  that  he  was  a  wonder  in 
the  form  of  an  Indian. 

Another  experience  I  had  with  the  Indian  was  on  the  Lara- 
mie Plains.  I  had  put  up  a  lot  of  hay,  about  two  hundred  tons, 
on  my  ranch  on  the  Laramie  River,  and  while  busy  with  the  hay 
my  cattle  strayed  away  from  the  ranch.  On  the  morning  after 
I  finished  the  haying  I  took  my  saddle  horse  and  started  out  to 
hunt  up  the  cattle.  Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when 
about  twenty  miles  from  home,  I  rode  up  onto  a  little  knoll  to 
take  a  look  around  the  country,  and  discovered  great  clouds  of 
smoke  rolling  up  in  the  direction  of  the  ranch.  I  knew  at  once 
that  the  Indians  were  burning  my  ranch,  and  took  out  my  watch 
to  see  if  I  could  reach  home  before  dark,  found  that  I  had  about 
two  hours  of  good  daylight  ahead  in  which  to  make  the  ride.  Of 
course  I  expected  to  find  my  family  all  butchered,  and  I  rode 
that  twenty  miles  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes.  When  I 
came  within  sight  of  the  cabin  and  saw  my  wife  and  baby  in  the 
door  I  was  perfectly  happy,  and  hardly  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
all  my  hay  and  about  half  of  my  corrals  were  burned.  I  found 
two  old  prospectors  at  the  house,  they  having  taken  refuge  there 
from  the  Indians,  and  presume  that  was  what  saved  my  family,  as 
they  were  both  old  timers  and  the  Indians  knew  them,  and  knew 
that  my  house  was  built  to  stand  a  siege  and  that  I  always  kepc 
a  good  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition. 

While  riding  that  dreadful  twenty  miles  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  the  redskins  had  murdered  my  wife  and  children  I 
would  just  camp  on  the  trail  as  long  as  I  lived,  or  as  long  as  I 
could  find  a  live  Indian.  When  I  found  my  family  were  alive  I 
was  so  overjoyed  that  the  loss  of  the  hay  didn't  bother  me  a  little 
bit,  and  I  did  not  remember  that  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since 
early  morning  until  sometime  afterward.  I  had  my  baby  on  my 
knee  when  I  remembered,  and  turned  to  my  wife  and  remarked 
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that  I  was  very  hungry  and  asked :  '  *  Nancy,  could  you  fix  me  up 
a  little  bite?"  She  replied :  "We  will  have  supper  in  just  a  few 
minutes. ' '    I  was  never  happier  in  my  life  than  on  that  evening. 

Another  time  Billy  Carmichael  and  I  went  on  a  prospecting 
expedition  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Chugwater  river,  and  picked 
out  a  place  to  do  a  little  work.  We  took  off  some  tools,  without 
unloading  our  packs,  and  went  down  along  the  creek  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  We  concluded  to  make  a  test  by  going 
down  to  bed  rock,  and  I  went  up  onto  the  bank  to  get  a  pick  and 
shovel,  and  discovered  Indians  in  all  directions.  "Come  on, 
Billy!"  I  shouted,  "we  are  surrounded!"  "Guess  we'll  have 
to  move  then"  said  Billy,  and  he  was  right.  The  Indians  had 
made  a  sneak  and  surrounded  the  creek.  We  had  no  time  to  lose, 
so  we  jumped  on  our  horses,  threw  our  packs  down  for  the  In- 
dians, and  started  down  that  stream  as  fast  as  our  horses  could 
go,  with  the  Sioux  in  their  war  paint  hard  after  us.  We  got  down 
the  creek  to  where  the  north  fork  emptied  into  the  main  Chug- 
water, and  instead  of  continuing  we  struck  a  buffalo  trail  that 
ran  across  through  a  little  gulch,  around  the  point  of  a  hill  and 
then  back  to  the  main  creek  or  river.  By  that  time  we  had  quite 
a  little  start  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was  such  a  fine  place  for  an 
ambush  that  I  said,  "Billy,  let's  give  them  half  of  our  magazines 
anyway ! "  "  I  '11  go  you ! ' '  said  Billy,  so  off  our  horses  we  jumped. 
We  both  had  new  Henry  rifles,  just  received  from  St.  Louis,  and 
were  anxious  to  consecrate  them.  The  guns  had  cost,  with  one 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  We  had  just  time  to  get  ready  when  here  came  the 
Sioux,  two  abreast  along  the  trail,  down  the  bank  toward  the 
creek.  We  gave  them  eight  shots  apiece,  and  of  all  the  sights  I 
ever  saw  that  was  the  prettiest!  We  had  piled  up  Indians  and 
ponies  as  high  as  a  covered  wagon !  We  jumped  on  our  horses 
and  rode  off,  and  they  never  tried  to  follow  us  any  farther. 

That  night  we  camped  at  a  little  grove  on  top  of  a  hill  above 
the  head  of  Horse  Creek,  almost  due  east  of  Laramie  City;  had 
to  make  a  dry  camp,  and  without  anything  to  eat,  as  the  Indians 
had  our  packs  containing  everything  we  had  along  in  the  shape 
of  provisions.  When  we  awoke  in  the  morning  we  were  decidedly 
hungry,  and  Billy  said  to  me,  ' '  Jim,  we  've  got  to  have  some  meat, 
so  you  go  one  way  around  this  little  grove  and  I'll  go  the  other, 
and  one  of  us  ought  to  get  a  deer. "  So  off  we  started,  and  I  had 
gone  over  half  way  around  the  grove  without  seeing  anything  to 
shoot  at,  when  I  hear  Billy's  gun  crack.  It  seemed  to  be  quite 
close,  and  I  felt  sure  that  he  had  found  something  to  eat,  as  he 
very  seldom  missed  a  mark,  so  I  started  to  go  to  him.  Had  only 
travelled  a  short  distance  when  I  saw  a  horse  move  his  head  in  the 
brush ;  noticed  that  the  animal 's  ears  were  split,  and  dropped  as 
though  I  had  been  shot,  for  I  well  knew  that  there  was  an  Indian 
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there  laying  for  one  of  us,  and  could  not  tell  which  he  was  after. 
Was  watching  closely  to  see  the  Indian  move  when  Billy's  gun 
cracked  again,  and  Billy  stepped  out  from  some  brush  near  by 
and  remarked,  "  I've  got  him,  Jim ! ' '  Sure  enough,  he  had  got 
the  Indian,  right  through  the  neck. 

Billy  had  killed  a  fine  big  buck  deer  with  his  first  shot,  and 
after  making  sure  that  there  were  no  more  Indians  about  we 
skinned  the  animal,  built  a  fire,  broiled  some  venison  and  ate  our 
breakfast.  Then  we  set  out  after  the  horse  the  Indian  had  ridden, 
and  it  took  the  two  of  us  two  hours  to  catch  him,  but  he  was  a 
dandy;  we  never  could  have  caught  him  if  we  had  not  good 
horses  of  our  own.  I  sold  him  in  Omaha  afterwards  for  $205.00, 
and  the  purchaser  disposed  of  him  immediately  for  $325.00.  He 
was  a  Kentucky  bred  horse,  and  that  Indian  had  either  butchered 
some  poor  emigrant  and  taken  his  horse  or  else  had  stolen  the 
horse  in  some  way  from  some  emigrant  train. 

Leaving  our  dry  camp,  we  took  what  meat  we  could  conveni- 
ently carry  and  our  Injin,  as  we  called  him,  and  went  on  over  the 
plains  onto  the  Big  Laramie  River  and  to  old  Johnnie  Chambers' 
ranch.  We  discovered  poor  Johnnie  lying  in  front  of  his  cabin, 
killed  and  scalped.  He  had  evidently  been  out  prospecting  and 
had  just  come  home  and  laid  his  gun  on  the  ground  while  he  took 
his  bucket  to  go  after,  water,  and  some  wandering  Indian  had 
sneaked  and  picked  up  the  gun  and  shot  Johnnie  with  it,  He  was 
given  no  show,  or  he  would  have  left  his  mark  behind  him  when 
he  went.  He  had  apparently  been  killed  the  day  before.  We 
tried  to  follow  the  trail  of  the  Indian  or  Indians,  but  it  had  rained 
the  night  before  and  we  had  to  give  it  up.  We  buried  poor 
Johnnie,  and  then  went  on  to  the  Little  Laramie  and  prospected 
for  awhile.  We  still  had  our  dead  Injin 's  horse  with  us,  and  I 
then  took  him  down  to  Omaha  and  sold  him  for  $205.75.  Upon  my 
return  Billy  and  I  took  the  contract  to  put  up  the  hay  for  Fort 
Saunders,  and  after  completing  this  work  took  another  contract  to 
haul  ties  for  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  While  we  were  working  at 
the  ties  we  went  into  Laramie  City  one  night,  and  found  the 
place  in  a  turmoil  of  excitement,  A  gang  of  tough  characters 
calling  themselves  graders  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  dirty  work 
around  town,  sandbagging,  robbing,  fighting  or  killing  people 
almost  every  night,  and  the  ciitzens  had  organized  a  Vigilance 
Committee  to  clean  them  out  a  little  and  put  a  stop  to  some  of  it. 
That  night  the  Vigilantes  captured  and  hung  four  of  the  worst 
of  the  toughs,  and  would  have  finished  up  more  of  them  if  they 
had  been  found,  but  they  had  been  warned  and  hid  out  until  they 
could  get  out  of  town.  The  four  men  hung  were  Big  Ed,  Acie 
Moore,  Jack  Hayes  and  another  known  only  as  Shorty,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  the  worst  of  the  bunch.  These  were  probably  not 
their  right  names,  but  were  the  names  they  went  by,  which  ans- 
wered all  purposes  in  those  days. 
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On  another  trip  which  I  made  into  Laramie  City  while  en- 
gaged in  getting-  out  ties  a  tie  chopper  gave  me  an  order  for  a  grub 
stake,  and  I  bought  the  stuff  for  him.  On  my  way  back  I  drove 
up  to  his  cabin  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  there  he  lay  at  his  hack 
block,  right  in  front  of  his  cabin  door,  with  his  head  cut  off  clean. 
His  head  lay  on  one  side  of  the  block  and  his  body  on  the  other, 
and  near  by  was  a  big  broad  axe  covered  with  blood. 

One  time  the  boys  got  up  a  dance  at  the  tie  camps.  They 
brought  some  women  out  from  Laramie  City,  and  all  were  having 
a  great  time  when  some  one  started  a  row  and  soon  the  guns  be- 
gan to  pop.  Fist  fights  were  rare  in  them  days — it  was  always 
guns  or  knives.  Matters  were  getting  pretty  lively  when  the  no- 
torious Jack  Watkins  pulled  his  gun  and  took  a  hand.  His  gun 
missed  fire  three  times  in  succession,  something  Jack  said  it  had 
never  done  before  and  the  fellow  at  whom  he  was  shooting  or 
someone  else  in  the  crowd  got  Jack  in  the  hip.  He  got  out  of  the 
room  in  some  way  and  ran  around  my  stable,  and  hid  in  my  hay- 
stack, where  he  spent  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  did  not  show 
up,  and  the  boys  were  all  afraid  to  go  to  the  stack  to  see  whether 
he  was  dead  or  alive,  for  his  gun  might  not  miss  fire  again  and  he 
was  known  to  be  a  dead  shot,  especially  if  he  got  the  idea  into  his 
head  that  anyone  was  after  him.  Finally  I  went  out,  and  dis- 
covered him  just  crawling  out  of  my  haystack.  "Hello,  Jack," 
I  said,  "you're  not  dead  yet,  are  you?""  "No,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  got  into  it  a  little  last  night,  and  am  pretty  well  used  up  this 
morning."  I  took  him  up  to  the  house  and  dressed  his  wound, 
and  kept  him  there  until  he  recovered.  He  was  only  laid  up  a 
short  time. 

Along  that  summer  he  got  mixed  up  in  some  trouble  and 
shot  both  the  sheriff  and  the  under-sheriff,  and  made  his  escape. 
The  county  offered  a  reward  of  five-hundred  dollars  to  anyone 
who  would  bring  Jack  Watkins  in,  dead  or  alive.  We  told  him 
they  must  think  men  were  getting  cheap  around  here  to  go  out 
after  Jack  Watkins  for  five  hundred  dollars!  Jack  went  over 
around  Medicine  Bow  and  spent  the  winter,  and  they  never  even 
tried  to  go  after  him  or  take  him.  The  officers  were  not  very 
badly  hurt,  and  soon  recovered.  They  didn't  bother  Watkins 
any,  and  so  he  left  the  country  the  next  spring.  I  never  heard 
of  him  afterwards.  He  had  killed  four  or  five  men,  but  had  al- 
ways treated  me  right  and  was  very  good-hearted  until  they  got 
him  started  in  some  way;  then  he  was  bad.  I  did  quite  a  lot  of 
hauling  for  him  at  different  times,  and  we  never  had  a  quarrel. 
I  seen  him  take  quite  a  little  talk  rather  than  start  anything,  and 
every  time  that  I  ever  saw  him  in  trouble  someone  else  had  started 
it.  Am  satisfied  that  someone  had  doctored  his  gun  at  that  dance 
and  then  started  a  fight  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Jack,  but  the 
job  was  a  failure. 
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On  my  first  trip  to  Custer  City,  in  the  Black  Hills,  we  started 
from  Laramie  City  with  quite  an  outfit,  and  got  along  nicely  un- 
til we  were  pretty  well  over  into  the  hills  at  a  stream  they  called 
Old  Woman 's  Fork.  There  were  old  rifle  pits  all  along  the  road 
or  trail,  for  it  was  nothing  more.  We  went  into  camp,  forming 
our  wagons  into  a  corral,  with  a  little  hill  as  part  of  our  defense. 
It  was  always  necessary  to  guard  against  outlaws  as  well  as  In- 
dians, and  we  took  all  the  precautions  possible.  Suddenly  we  dis- 
covered quite  a  large  band  of  Indians  circling  round  our  camp  at 
a  distance.  They  appeared  to  be  trying  to  ascertain  our  strength. 
There  was  only  one  saddle  horse  among  our  stock,  owned  by  a 
fellow  who  had  ridden  the  animal  all  the  way  through  from  Lar- 
amie City.  I  asked  him  to  take  a  flag  of  truce  and  go  out  and 
find  out  if  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  as  they  were  so  far 
away  that  we  could  not  tell,  but  he  refused.  "Well,  then,"  said 
I,  ' 'get  off  the  horse  and  I '11  go. "  "No,  indeed ! ' '  said  he,  ' ' Sup- 
pose I  let  you  take  my  horse  out  and  them  Indians  kill  him  or 
take  him  away  from  you,  who  would  pay  me  for  him?"  Then 
I  lost  my  patience  and  ordered  him  to  get  off  or  I  would  pull  him 
off.  He  gave  up  the  horse  and  I  took  a  flag  of  truce  and  rode  out 
toward  the  Indians  and  gave  them  the  sign.  One  of  them  rode 
over  and  met  me,  and  the  following  parley  took  place :  ' '  You  on 
warpath?"  "No,  me  no  fight,  not  now!"  "You  good  Injin?" 
' '  Good  Injin  now. ' '  I  then  asked  him  where  they  were  going  and 
he  replied:  "Wachapomany,  Big  Chief  house."  He  meant  af- 
ter flour  at  the  Indian  Agency.  ' '  How  long  will  you  be  gone  ? ' ' 
"Three  sleeps,"  said  he,  "and  back."  He  then  asked,  "where 
you  go?"  and  I  told  him  "to  Custer  City."  He  shook  his  head 
and  said:  "Heap  paleface  to  there.  Maybe  no  good."  Then  the 
Indian  turned  and  rode  away,  and  they  did  not  molest  us  in  any 
way.  Am  satisfied  that  we  escaped  on  account  of  our  precautions 
and  our  defense,  and  that  nothing  else  prevented  our  being  mas- 
sacred that  night. 

We  went  on  to  Custer  City,  and  worked  around  there  for 
several  months,  until  we  were  about  out  of  everything  and  had 
to  get  over  to  Laramie  or  Cheyenne  after  grub.  There  was  never 
any  large  supply  at  Custer,  and  they  were  very  short  at  this  time. 
We  could  kill  all  the  meat  we  wanted,  but  in  the  winter  season  the 
game  was  poor  and  as  tough  as  leather.  Of  course  we  were  not  in 
any  danger  of  starving,  but  there  was  no  luxury  about  it.  It 
was  a  tough  settlement,  and  men  were  being  robbed  or  murdered 
almost  every  night,  and  during  the  last  month  we  were  there  three 
or  four  murders  and  robberies  often  occurred  during  twenty-four 
hours.  It  was  a  good  place  to  get  out  of,  and  we  formed  a  kind 
of  company  of  those  who  wanted  to  leave,  got  ready,  and  started 
out  in  March.  I  had  quite  a  bunch  of  fellows  with  me,  mostly 
prospectors  and  old  hunters,  and  we  were  to  take  the  lead,  then 
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there  was  a  German  and  his  wife  named  Metz,  and  a  woman  by 
the  name  of  Sallie  Mosby.  Metz  and  his  wife  had  a  bakery  in 
Laramie,  and  had  opened  another  in  Custer  City,  but  had  run 
out  of  flour  and  were  going  out  to  get  some  and  to  look  after  their 
Laramie  shop.  Mrs.  Mosby  was  going  out  with  them  to  attend  to 
some  business  for  her  husband  while  he  continued  working.  These 
people  were  to  follow  next  behind  the  leaders  of  the  train,  and  af- 
ter them  a  lot  of  negroes.  The  Indians  were  pretty  bad  about  that 
time,  and  I  warned  Metz  before  we  started  that  he  must  keep  close 
up  to  us,  as  we  were  almost  sure  to  have  trouble  before  we  trav- 
elled far.  As  we  neared  Red  Canyon,  a  sort  of  pass  through  the 
Buttes,  I  noticed  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  road  ahead  of  us, 
and  back  from  the  road  a  little.  I  stopped  and  warned  the  others 
as  they  came  up,  and  told  them  that  if  we  ever  got  through  that 
canyon  we  would  have  to  do  it  on  the  dead  run  and  stop  for 
nothing,  and  I  urged  Metz  again  to  keep  us  with  them  without 
fail.    He  replied  :  '  You  go  ahead.  I  know  the  road. ' ' 

We  went  ahead  as  fast  as  my  team  could  run,  but  he  lagged 
behind  and  would  not  try  to  keep  up,  his  horses  were  as  good  as, 
if  not  better  than,  my  own,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  his  not 
keeping  up,  it  was  just  stubbornness.  The  canyon  was  about  six 
miles  long,  and  we  ran  through  at  our  best  speed,  and  had  slowed 
up  to  let  our  horses  get  their  wind  a  little  when  two  of  the  negroes 
came  running  forward  with  one  horse.  They  said  the  Indians  had 
attacked  the  train  and  killed  Metz  and  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Mosby 
and  some  of  the  negroes,  they  didn't  know  how  many,  that  they 
had  saved  themselves  by  cutting  the  one  horse  loose  and  mount- 
ing him,  leaving  the  harness.  We  hurried  on  to  the  stage  station, 
then  only  about  three  miles  ahead  at  a  point  where  the  stage 
road  crossed  the  Cheyenne  river,  and  camped  there  that  night. 
Next  morning  we  went  back  and  buried  the  dead.  Mrs.  Mosby, 
or  Sally  Mosby,  as  she  was  generally  known,  had  put  up  a  most 
desperate  fight.  She  was  the  strongest  woman  I  ever  knew,  and 
not  afraid  of  anything  or  anybody.  She  had  fought  those  fiends 
from  the  road  clear  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon,  a  distance 
of  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  yards,  before  they  killed  her.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  bushes  and  the  ground  they  fought 
through,  she  had  killed  or  crippled  a  number  of  the  Indians.  She 
had  two  six-shooters  when  we  found  her,  one  in  each  hand,  and 
both  were  empty  and  covered  with  blood  where  she  had  used  them 
as  clubs.  I  believe  that  right  on  that  spot  was  fought  one  of  the 
most  desperate  battles  that  was  ever  fought  on  earth  by  anyone, 
with  the  greatest  odds,  and  it  was  by  a  woman.  When  the  news 
of  her  terrible  death  went  back  to  her  husband  in  Custer  City  he 
went  raving  mad,  and  never  recovered  his  reason. 

After  burying  the  dead  we  returned  to  the  stage  station,  and 
leaving  there  made  a  drive  of  thirty-five  miles  and  camped  at 
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night  on  Indian  Creek.  It  was  about  the  coldest  night  that  I  ever 
experienced.  I  had  to  stand  guard  over  my  horses  all  night  to 
hold  them  and  keep  them  on  the  move  so  that  they  and  I  would  not 
freeze  to  death.  Sixteen  soldiers  were  frozen  to  death  that  night 
a  little  north  of  Custer  City.  We  pulled  out  of  there  next  day, 
and  continued  on  over  to  the  North  Platte  River.  About  five 
miles  from  Fort  Laramie  we  found  a  team  of  horses  floundering 
in  the  river,  they  having  broken  through  the  ice.  We  went  to 
work  in  earnest  to  get  them  out  and  look  for  the  driver.  He  must 
have  gone  down  the  river  under  the  ice,  for  we  found  no  trace  of 
him.  We  got  the  team  out,  rubbed  them  until  we  got  the  blood  to 
circulating  so  they  could  travel,  and  then,  took  them  on  to  Fort 
Laramie.  They  knew  there  to  whom  the  horses  belonged,  and 
the  officer  in  command  said  he  would  see  that  they  were  delivered 
to  the  man 's  family. 

Along  in  the  following  summer,  1875,  an  Indian  who  was 
friendly  with  the  officers  at  Fort  Laramie  came  in  and  reported 
that  Old  Crazy  Horse  was  going  on  the  warpath  again.  The  gov- 
ernment had  made  four  treaties  with  him,  and  he  broke  them 
every  time  as  soon  as  the  grass  was  good.  The  officer  called  me 
into  his  quarters,  and  said  tome:  "  Sherrod,  I  want  you  to  go 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  over  near  Fort  Robinson  to  a  place 
called  White  Clay  Island,  and  bring  Old  Crazy  Horse  into  Fort 
Laramie.  Arrest  him  if  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  risk, 
but  I  want  him  brought  in,  dead  or  alive.  You  can  take  Big  Lit- 
tle Man  with  you  as  a  pilot  if  you  want  him."  Big  Little  Man 
was  the  Indian  who  had  brought  the  word  that  Old  Crazy  Horse 
was  mobilizing  his  band  at  White  Clay  Island.  I  told  the  officer 
that  I  didn't  need  the  Indian,  as  I  knew  the  place  well,  but  that 
he  could  go  along  if  he  wanted  to.  The  officer  told  Big  Little 
Man  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go,  as  Sherrod  knew  the 
place,  but  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  The  Indian  thought 
a  moment  and  then  said  :  "Me  go,  all  right ! ' ' 

Our  company  was  formed  of  the  best  men  the  officer  and  I 
could  pick  out,  and  they  were  mounted  on  the  best  of  his  horses. 
We  went  to  White  Clay  Island,  and  had  Old  Crazy  Horse  sur- 
rounded and  captured  alive  before  he  knew  we  were  in  the  coun- 
try. We  started  back  toward  Fort  Laramie,  and  were  moving 
along  without  trouble  when  suddenly  and  without  the  least  warn- 
ing the  old  rascal  made  a  lunge  at  Big  Little  Man  and  almost  sev- 
ered one  of  his  arms  with  a  big  knife  which  he  had  concealed  on 
his  person,  and  which  we  had  overlooked  in  searching  him.  Two 
soldiers  were  walking  right  behind  Old  Crazy  Horse,  and  when 
he  made  the  lunge  they  ran  him  through  with  their  bayonets,  but 
they  were  not  quick  enough  to  save  Big  Little  Man  from  an  awful 
injury.  Old  Crazy  Horse  died  in  about  two  hours,  long  before 
we  reached  Fort  Laramie,  but  we  took  him  on  in  and  delivered  the 
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goods  as  ordered.  The  commanding'  officer  never  expected  us  to 
bring  him  in  alive,  I  am  sure,  but  he  did  not  anticipate  his  being 
killed  in  the  way  he  was. 

Big  Little  Man  was  a  Sioux  Indian,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe  or  band  as  Old  Crazy  Horse,  but  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers had  been  very  kind  to  him  on  several  occasions,  and  this 
lead  to  his  betrayal  of  Crazy  Horse ;  then  he  said  he  was  tired  of 
going  on  the  warpath  every  time  Old  Crazy  Horse  saw  fit  to  call 
on  him  to  do  so.    He  truly  said  "Crazy  Horse  heap  bad  Injin. " 

Crazy  Horse  was  the  only  Indian  I  ever  saw  that  I  was  really 
afraid  of.  I  believe  he  was  the  best  Indian  General  that  ever 
lived.  He  knew  every  bugle  call  and  order  as  well  as  did  any  of 
the  soldiers,  and  that  alone  made  him  a  very  dangerous  customer. 
Old  Spotted  Tail  was  a  very  bad  actor,  but  he  was  not  in  it  with 
Crazy  Horse.  I  knew  the  old  devil  very  well,  and  the  White  Clay 
Island  affair  was  the  fourth  time  I  had  been  mixed  up  with  him. 
He  had  out-generaled  me  every  time,  to  the  extent  that  I  could 
never  get  close  enough  to  get  a  shot  at  him  before  he  made  his  get- 
away. He  would  come  up  to  the  Forts  and  steal  the  stock  whenev- 
er he  wanted  to,  and  even  when  we  recovered  the  stock  we  were  not 
able  to  get  him.  When  the  Government  arranged  treaties  with 
him  he  would  either  come  into  the  Fort  himself  or  was  brought 
in  under  a  flag  of  truce,  never  by  outwitting,  surrounding  or  sur- 
prising him  until  we  captured  him  at  White  Clay  Island.  Even 
then  he  displayed  his  shrewdness,  as  he  went  with  us  quietly  and 
made  not  the  least  resistance  until  he  made  the  lunge  at  Big  Lit- 
tle Man.  He  did  that  so  unexpectedly  and  so  quickly  that  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  killing 
that  Indian.  He  was  very  angry,  and  certainly  intended  to  kill 
him  out  of  revenge. 

Another  of  my  pleasure  trips  occurred  while  the  Union  Pa- 
cific railroad  was  building  through  Carbon  County,  Wyoming. 
The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  harassing  the  graders  and  track 
men  at  every  opportunity,  and  led  them  a  hard  life.  They  had 
reached  a  point  where  the  grade  was  to  pass  through  a  natural  pass 
in  the  little  range  or  spur  of  hills  just  west  of  Rawlins  (now  in- 
side the  yard  limit,  and  known  as  The  Cut).  The  Indians  de- 
clared that  the  Big  Smoke,  as  they  called  the  locomotive,  should 
not  go  through  there.  By  the  way  of  preventing  the  completion 
or  rather  extension  of  the  grade  ,they  were  stealing  the  horses 
and  mules  used  by  the  graders,  killing  a  man  every  day  or  two, 
and  otherwise  attempting  to  frighten  them.  A  man  named  Boyle 
was  in  charge  of  the  grading  camp  at  the  pass,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  Government  for  protection.  I  was  sent  up  there  with  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  rout  the  Indians  out  and  put  a  stop  to 
their  dirty  work,  and  try  to  recover  some  of  the  stock  they  had 
stolen.  When  we  arrived  at  Boyle 's  camp  we  found  that  the  In- 
dians had  taken  the  last  of  his  mules  a  day  or  two  before,  and 
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had  just  butchered  three  of  his  men.  We  went  right  on,  and  the 
Indians  attacked  us  in  the  cut  or  pass,  but  it  was  only  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  through  and  we  pushed  straight  ahead,  knocking 
down  Indians  and  ponies  in  great  shape.  We  followed  them  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  beyond  the  cut,  but  could  not  tell  whether 
or  not  we  had  killed  a  single  Indian,  as  whenever  a  pony  dropped 
they  would  pick  up  the  rider  and  carry  him  away  with  them. 
The  soldiers  were  not  able  to  find  any  of  the  mules  the  redskins 
had  stolen  from  Boyle,  and  he  never  got  any  of  them.  They  had 
been  driven  clear  out  of  the  country.  Having  run  the  Indians 
off,  and  being  of  no  further  use  to  the  graders,  we  went  back  to 
the  tie  camps.  There  we  worked  for  the  Spraig  &  Davis  Tie  Com- 
pany until  the  outfit  went  into  bankruptcy  and  beat  us  fellows 
out  of  about  $185,000.00.  I  lost  $11,646.00  myself.  I  followed 
them  back  to  York  State  and  sued  them  for  the  money,  but  lost 
the  suit  and  had  the  costs  and  expenses  to  pay,  amounting  to  an- 
other thousand.  They  claimed  in  Court  that  the  property  was 
all  private  holdings,  and  that  as  my  claim  was  against  a  company 
I  could  not  recover  from  individuals.  While  I  was  satisfied  that 
the  individual  property  had  been  bought  with  our  money,  we 
could  ont  prove  it,  and  were  beaten.  I  came  home  to  Wyoming  a 
little  wiser  than  when  I  went  away,  although  with  less  money 
than  I  had  when  I  started  after  them  fellows. 

While  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie  one  summer  and  fall  sever- 
al of  us  went  out  into  the  hills  on  a  scouting  expedition,  and  upon 
our  return  brought  in  with  us  some  branches  of  choke  cherry, 
wmich  was  very  plentiful  at  that  time,  growing  in  all  the  canyons. 
The  branches  were  loaded  with  fine,  ripe  cherries,  and  the  boys 
at  the  Fort  enjoyed  them  immensely.  The  Old  Man,  as  we  called 
the  commanding  officer,  inquired  why  them  cherries  wouldn't 
make  good  cherry  bounce.  "They  would,"  said  I,  "  the  finest 
cherry  bounce  in  the  land. "  " Well, ' '  said  he,  "I 've  got  plenty 
of  good  whiskey,  and  if  you  boys  will  go  out  and  get  the  cherries 
I'll  have  a  barrel  of  whisky  rolled  out,  and  we'll  make  a  barrel 
of  cherry  bounce."  We  were  more  than  willing,  so  he  detailed 
ten  of  us  to  go  after  the  cherries,  and  we  started  out  up  the  Chug- 
water  on  horseback.  The  fellow  in  the  lead  was  riding  a  little 
wild  bugger  of  a  mule,  and  when  we  had  reached  a  point  pretty 
well  up  into  the  hills  and  were  following  along  an  old  buffalo 
trail  we  rounded  a  short  bend  in  the  trail,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
that  mule  gave  a  snort,  wheeled  about,  and  came  very  near  run- 
ning over  us  all.  As  soon  as  we  recovered  from  our  surprise  we 
looked  to  see  what  had  scared  the  animal,  and  there  right  in  the 
trail  ahead  of  us  was  one  of  the  biggest  cinnamon  bears  I  ever 
saw,  and  he  was  picking  cherries  as  unconcernedly  as  if  there  was 
nobody  in  the  country.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  not  one  of  us 
had  a  gun  of  any  kind.  We  knew  there  were  no  Indians  about, 
and  never  thought  of  needing  a  gun.     There  was  nothing  for  us 
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to  do  but  hunt  another  place  to  pick  cherries,  and  leave  Mr.  Bru- 
in to  enjoy  his  feast  in  peace. 

We  turned  back  and  went  up  another  draw,  got  our  cher- 
ries, and  returned  to  the  Fort.  When  we  told  the  bear  episode  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Pappan,  who  had  been  wanting  to 
tackle  a  big  bear  for  some  time,  jumped  up  and  cried  "I  get  that 
bear ! ' '  We  didn  't  enter  any  protest,  as  most  of  us  had  met  Mr. 
Bruin  before  and  knew  something  of  his  characteristics,  and  we 
had  only  the  old  muzzle  loading  guns  then,  it  being  before  the 
breechloaders  came  out.  So  the  Frenchman  took  his  old  gun  and 
his  hunting  knife  and  started  off  for  the  hills.  We  fixed  our  cher- 
ries, got  the  barrel  of  whiskey  out,  took  out  one  head,  and  were 
putting  the  cherries  into  it  when  someone  wondered  if  the  French- 
man would  find  the  bear  and  if  he  would  tackle  him  if  he  did  find 
him.  We  were  talking  the  matter  over  at  our  work  when  the  poor 
Frenchman  came  crawling  in,  and  of  all  the  sights  I  ever  seen  he 
was  the  worst.  His  clothes  were  literally  torn  to  pieces,  and  he 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  dipped  into  a  river  of  blood.  It  was 
just  all  he  could  do  to  drag  himself  along,  and  as  we  rushed  to 
his  aid  he  exclaimed,  ' '  I  kill  him,  but  he  give  me  big  fight ! ' '  He 
next  asked  if  some  of  us  wouldn't  go  out  and  bring  the  bear  in, 
and  four  of  us  took  buffalo  horses  (horses  used  for  carrying  in 
buffalo  meat)  and  went  out  to  the  hills,  and  there  sure  enough 
was  Mr.  Bruin,  dead  as  a  doornail.  We  skinned  him  and  cut  him 
into  four  quarters,  and  had  about  all  we  could  do  to  get  him  to 
the  Fort.  The  General  or  "Old  Man"  gave  the  Frenchman  fifty 
dollars  for  the  hide. 

Then  we  got  Pappan  to  tell  us  about  the  scrap.  He  said  he 
went  right  out  to  the  hills  where  we  told  him  we  had  seen  Mr. 
Bruin,  and  ' '  dar  he  vas. ' '  He  up  with  his  old  muzzle  loader  and 
blazed  away  and  hit  him,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  damage  to 
speak  of.  Of  course  the  bear  came  right  at  him,  and  as  he  had 
no  time  to  reload  his  gun  he  clubbed  it,  thinking  he  could  knock 
Mr.  Bruin  down  with  it.  He  said  ' '  That  bear  just  knock  the  gun 
out  of  my  hands,  push  me  down  and  jump  on  me,  and  try  to  chew 
me  up ! "  Pappan  realized  that  he  would  have  to  do  something 
and  do  it  in  a  hurry,  so  he  managed  to  get  his  knife  out  and  be- 
gan to  slash  at  the  bear,  which  was  right  over  him  as  he  lay  on 
the  ground.  It  took  the  third  slash  to  let  the  bear's  insides  out, 
and  they  dropped  down  on  the  Frenchman,  almost  smothering 
him  with  the  blood.  He  could  not  force  the  bear  off  him,  and  it 
still  chewed  at  him  as  long  as  it  could  hold  up  its  head.  Soon  it 
rolled  over,  and  then  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Fort.  He  was 
quite  badly  chewed  up,  but  not  seriously  injured,  as  it  was  the 
blood  from  the  bear  that  had  made  him  look  so  terrible.  The  Ser- 
geant fixed  him  up  and  kept  his  wounds  dressed,  and  he  was  all 
right  in  a  few  davs. 
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After  we  took  care  of  the  bear,  we  went  to  work  at  our  cherry 
bounce  again.  Every  time  we  put  a  few  cherries  into  the  barrel 
we  would  have  to  take  out  some  whiskey  to  make  room  for  them, 
and  the  whiskey  had  to  be  used,  as  it  was  too  good  to  waste.  By 
the  time  we  completed  the  cherry  bounce  there  were  not  over  a 
half  dozen  strictly  sober  soldiers  in  the  whole  outfit.  I  never 
drank,  either  at  that  or  any  other  time,  and  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fun  to  the  utmost.  The  next  morn- 
ing there  were  just  thirty  of  them  soldiers  in  the  guardhouse ! 

A  few  days  after  the  cherry  bounce  party  an  old  prospector 
came  into  the  Fort  and  reported  that  he  had  found  a  bear's  den 
where  there  were  some  cubs,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  and 
catch  the  cubs.  He  led  the  way  to  the  den,  and  the  cubs  were  in 
there  all  right.  ' '  How  are  we  to  get  them  out  of  there  VI  asked. 
"0,  I'll  show  you  how,"  said  he,  "that  is  easy."  He  got  some 
pitch  pine  and  split  the  ends  up  very  fine,  and  then  said  to  me : 
' '  Now  you  take  and  light  these  fagots  and  go  ahead  into  the  den, 
and  I  will  hold  my  gun  right  over  your  shoulder  and  as  soon  as  the 
old  bear  shows  up  I  will  kill  her  dead."  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "but 
suppose  you  should  happen  to  miss  killing  her  f  What  then ? "  "I 
won't  miss  her"  said  he.  "Well,"  said  I,  "suppose  you  carry 
the  torch  and  let  me  do  the  shooting.  I  have  as  good  a  gun  as 
yours,  and  I  know  I'm  as  good  a  shot."  "That's  all  right,"  he 
replied,  "but  I  found  the  den."  Then  I  asked  him  what  I  was 
to  get  out  of  the  job,  and  he  said  I  should  have  one  of  the  cubs. 
"Oh,  well,"  said  I.  "I  will  do  better  by  you  than  that!  I  will 
give  you  both  of  the  cubs  and  throw  the  old  bear  in  and  you  can 
hold  your  own  torch. ' '  I  was  quite  a  little  bit  mad  at  his  imper- 
tinence, and  I  turned  around  and  went  back  to  the  Fort  and  left 
him  with  his  bear  den.  He  stayed  and  watched  the  den  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  finally  the  old  bear  ventured  out  and  he  killed 
her.  Then  he  came  to  the  Fort  after  me  to  go  and  help  him  get  the 
cubs  out  of  the  den,  and  said  we  would  bring  them  to  the  Fort 
and  make  pets  of  them.  Instead  of  two  cubs,  the  usual  number, 
we  found  three,  and  captured  them  all,  although  they  fought 
like  little  demons.  The  little  whelps  bit  and  scratched  to  beat  the 
band,  but  we  finally  succeeded  in  tying  them  tight  and  solid  and 
carried  them  to  the  Fort,  We  kept  them  there  quite  a  while, 
but  as  they  grew  up  they  became  such  a  nuisance  that  we  sold 
them  to  a  New  Yorker  for  sixty  dollars  and  went  out  of  the  bear 
business  for  that  season.  They  were  taken  to  one  of  the  geologi- 
cal (zoological?)  gardens  down  east. 

(To  be  continued  in  April  Annals) 
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SARAH  FRANCES  SLACK 

A  Biographical  Sketch  by  Her  Daughter 
Mrs.  Wallace  C.  Bond 

Sarah  Frances,  the  sixth  child  of  Millie  and  James  Neely 
was  born  August  16th  at  the  little  town  of  Franklin,  Kentucky 
on  the  Tennessee  line.-  Franklin  is  eighteen  miles  from  Bowl- 
ing Green  and  Sheriff  Beauchamp,  Sarah's  maternal  grandfa- 
ther, is  said  to  have  apprehended  many  eloping  couples. 

Her  experiences  as  a  pioneer  began  when  her  parents  with 
their  children,  herself  a  baby  only  a  few  weeks  old,  travelled 
overland  to  their  new  home  in  Carlinville,  Illinois.  Their  outfit 
consisted  of  a  carryall  drawn  by  two  horses  in  which  the  mother 
and  children  rode,  an  ox-cart  for  their  furniture  and  belongings 
and  two  horses  ridden  by  her  father  and  oldest  brother.  An 
uncle  drove  the  ox-cart,  exchanging  places  with  her  father  from 
time  to  time.  Her  mother,  I  am  told,  had  cooked  as  much  food 
as  was  possible  for  them  to  take  already  prepared,  including 
cakes  and  cookies  made  with  honey,  instead  of  sugar  as  they 
would  keep  moist  for  a  longer  time.  There  were  practically  no 
roads  and  the  journey  must  have  been  a  long  and  tedious  one. 

Relatives  living  in  Carlinville  helped  the  Neely  family  to 
get  settled  and  here  my  mother  passed  very  happily  the  earliest 
years  of  her  life.  How  often  have  I  heard  her  speak  of  her 
delight  in  the  woods,  and  in  "Rooky  Branch"  the  little  stream 
that  wondered  through  them,  showing  that  deep  love  of  nature 
that  was  always  one  of  her  strongest  traits. 

When  only  eleven  years  old  she  lost  her  mother  by  the 
dread  disease,  cholera,  and  from  that  time  on  was  mothered  by 
her  oldest  sister,  Malinda,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  mar- 
ried John  McCauley  Palmer  of  Carlinville  a  young  lawyer. 
When  first  married  he  gave  lessons  to  his  household,  consisting 
of  his  wife,  his  sister  and  two  brothers,  the  wife  being  the 
youngest  of  his  pupils.  The  Palmers  not  only  took  the  younger 
Neely  children  into  their  hospital  home  but  added  a  boy  and 
girl  who  were  wards  of  Mr.  Palmer  to  their  own  large  family. 

James  Neely  married  again  and  died  twelve  years  later  of 
the  same  disease  that  had  stricken  his  first  wife. 

When  twelve  years  of  age,  Sarah  Neely  was  baptized  in 
Macoupin  Creek,  near  Carlinville  and  from  that  time  on  was  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

She  attended  what  seems  to  us  now  so  quaintly  called  a 
"Young  Ladies  Seminary." 
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That  Sarah  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  modern  wo- 
man is  proved  by  the  fact  that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  going 
out  to  Iowa  to  teach  school.  She  went  on  a  visit  to  relatives  in 
Keokuk  and  planned  to  stay,  but  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  believe  in 
the  women  of  his  family  working  for  a  living.  He  wrote  to  her 
to  come  home  and  the  dream  of  independence  was  never  re- 
alized. 

Then  came  the  stressful  period  of  the  Civil  War.  Her  old- 
est brother  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  and  a  younger  brother  en- 
dured the  horrors  of  Andersonville  Prison.  Her  brother-in-law 
was  Major-General  of  the  Illinois  Volunteers  in  1862  and  Corps 
Commander  under  Sherman  in  1864. 

It  was  after  the  war  that  she  met  her  future  husband,  Ed- 
ward Archibald  Slack.  He  had  completed  his  education  at  the 
Chicago  University,  after  serving  through  the  war  and  then 
came  to  Carlinville,  working  in  the  office  of  a  relative  of  the 
Palmers. 

After  the  war  General  Palmer  moved  his  family  to  Spring- 
field.   He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1869. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Slack  came  from  far  off  Wyoming  territory  to 
claim  his  bride.  Sarah  dreaded  parting  from  her  sister  Ellen, 
so  near  her  own  age  that  they  were  often  taken  for  twins,  but 
perhaps  the  hardest  wrench  was  in  leaving  her  small  nephew, 
Louis  Palmer,  whom  she  idolized. 

She  was  married  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Springfield 
on  September  22nd,  1870.  The  couple  went  to  St.  Louis  on 
their  honey-moon,  and  then  to  a  log-cabin  in  the  crude  mining 
settlement  of  South  Pass,  Wyoming  Territor}^  where  Mr.  Slack 
published  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  interested  in  mining,  and  as 
Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  performed  the  unique  duty  of 
swearing  in  his  mother,  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Pass  at  that  time  were 
supposed  to  be  friendly  too  much  so,  perhaps,  as  I  have  heard 
my  mother  tell  about  the  uncomfortable  feeling  it  gave  her 
when  they  flattened  their  noses  against  the  window-pane  and 
peered  in  at  her  while  she  was  occupied  with  her  house-hold 
tasks. 

On  October  26th,  1871,  a  son,  Charles  Henry,  was  born  and 
in  December  of  that  3Tear,  Mrs.  Slack,  with  the  tiny  baby  in  her 
arms,  made  the  long  trip  from  South  Pass  to  the  railroad  by 
sleigh,  joining  her  husband  in  Laramie.  The  baby  boy,  all  the 
more  precious  because  his  big  brown  eyes  recalled  the  little 
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nephew  left  in  Springfield,  only  lived  ten  months.  This  deep 
sorrow  proved  the  worth  of  the  new  friends  and  neighbors,  so 
closely  knit  together  in  these  Frontier  Communities. 

A  daughter  named  Esther  born  in  1873  only  lived  five 
weeks. 

In  1876  the  Slacks  moved  to  Cheyenne  where  Mrs.  Slack 
resided  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  where  her  two  daughters, 
still  living,  were  born. 

One  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my  childhood  is  that  of 
my  mother  reading  to  me  after  I  was  in  bed,  the  Uncle  Remus 
Stories  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

As  colored  "help"  was  common  in  Illinois,  the  darkey  dia- 
lect was  familiar  to  her,  and  her  understanding  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned negro  and  her  keen  sense  of  humor,  made  the  stories  a 
delight  to  both  of  us.  My  mother  was  a  quiet,  reserved  woman 
and  one  had  to  know  her  intimately  to  appreciate  the  sense  of 
humor  which  was  one  of  her  most  endearing  qualities. 

She  was  devoted  to  her  church  and  her  family  and  while 
her  retiring  disposition  prevented  her  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  politics,  she  was  keenly  interested  in  civic  affairs  and 
regarded  casting  her  ballot  as  a  serious  duty. 

My  father,  her  companion  for  thirty-seven  years,  died  in 
1907. 

The  last  six  years  of  my  mother's  life  were  a  time  of  pain 
and  helplessness,  but  her  fine  mind  was  never  clouded.  Her 
bible  and  the  beautiful  poetry  with  which  her  mind  was  stored 
were  her  consolations,  and  she  kept  her  interest  in  people  and 
events  until  the  last.  She  passed  from  this  world  on  March 
2nd,  1921. 


Jos.  Irving  Fort  Laramie,  Oct.  19th,  '57. 

For  W.  M.  F.  Magraw 

Sir: 

Please  pay  to  Messrs.  Ward  &  Geary  or  order  Twenty 
one  23/100  Dolls  for  the  following  articles  furnished  on  my 
requisition. 

50  lbs.  flour  @  20c $10.00 

10  lbs.  Sugar  @  33%c 3.33 

1  bar  Soap  40 

30  lbs.  Bacon  @  25c 7.50 

$21.23 
Credit  F.  W.  Lander, 

Chf.  Eng'r.  &c  &c 
From  the  John  Hunton  collection  in  The  State  Historical  Department. 
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FORT  FETTERMAN,  WYOMING  TERRITORY 

Report  of  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  H.  Patzki,  United  States  Army, 

made  in  1870. 

(In  the  Coutant  Collection  of  Notes) 

Fort  Fetterman  is  situated  on  a  plateau  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  North  Platte  River,  about  800  yards  from  and  130  feet 
above  the  stream;  latitude,  42  degrees  8'  north;  longitude,  28  4' 
west ;  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  5,250  feet.  The 
plateau  rises  from  the  river  bottom  by  steep,  almost  precipitous, 
bluffs,  and  then  rising  gradually,  merges  into  the  Black  Hills, 
fourteen  miles  distant. 

The  nearest  post,  and  the  one  through  which  all  communica- 
tion with  the  East  passes,  is  Fort  Laramie,  eighty  miles  to  the 
southeast. 

Cheyenne,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  to  the  southeast  by  the  way  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie, and  one  hundred  aud  forty-five  miles  by  a  more  direct  route, 
not  touching  that  post.  Medicine  Bow  is  the  nearest  station  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  about  ninety  miles  to  the  south. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  gold  excitement  in  Montana  be- 
gan to  attract  emigration.  The  first  train,  of  about  three  hundred 
wagons,  guided  by  "Old  Joe,"  was  met  at  Deer  Creek  (about 
twenty  miles  west)  by  the  Sioux  under  Red  Cloud,  who  appeared 
well  disposed,  but  warned  the  travelers  not  to  go  east  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains.  They  followed  his  advice,  and  reached  Mon- 
tana unmolested.  But  other  trains  preferred  the  more  direct 
route  east  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  the  Indians  immediately  resented 
this  encroachment  upon  their  domains,  and  began  active  hostili- 
ties. To  protect  emigration  along  this  "Powder  River  Route," 
Forts  Reno,  Phil  Kearney,  and  C.  F.  Smith  were  established 
north  of  the  North  Platte  River  and  finally  Fort  Fetterman  on 
the  south  bank,  where  a  ferry  was  established.  The  first  troops 
arrived  here  July  19,  1867,  (Companies  A,  C,  II,  and  I,  Fourth 
Infantry,  under  Maj.  William  McE.  Dye.) 

The  reservation  begins  at  a  point  five  miles  due  east  of  the 
flagstaff ;  thence  running  due  north  one  mile ;  thence  due  west 
ten  miles ;  thence  due  south  six  miles ;  thence  due  east  ten  miles ; 
thence  due  north  five  miles,  to  the  point  of  beginning ;  containing 
an  area  of  sixty  square  miles,  (General  Orders  No.  34,  series 
1867,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte.)  Besides  this 
there  are  reservations  for  hay  and  for  wood.  The  former  com- 
prises "the  bottom  lands  adjacent  and  pertaining  to  Deer  Creek 
from  its  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  first  high  range  of  hills. ' '  The 
latter,  "that  part  of  the  north  range  of  the  Black  Hills  running 
almost  parallel  to  and  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  the  North 
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Platte  River,  and  that  part  of  said  range  (including  north  and 
south  slopes)  which  lies  between  Box  Elder  Creek  and  its  trib- 
utary known  as  Little  Box  Elder."  (General  Orders  No.  480, 
series  1870,  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte.) 

The  Black  Hills  furnish  fine  pine  timber,  the  logs  being  cut 
by  enlisted  men  and  converted  at  the  post,  by  two  saw-mills,  into 
building  material.  Of  the  value  of  the  hay-reservation,  the  fact 
may  give  some  idea  that  in  1861  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  while  an 
assistant  to  Capt.  W.  F.  Reynolds,  United  States  Engineers,  en- 
camped on  the  creek  during  a  portion  of  the  winter,  and  that 
' '  the  stock,  nearly  two  hundred  horses  and  mules,  were  wintered 
very  nicely  in  the  valley,  without  a  particle  of  hay  or  grain,  with 
only  the  grass  which  they  gathered  from  day  to  day. ' '  A  Mor- 
man  settlement  occupied  this  valley  until  broken  up  by  the  ex- 
pedition of  1854.  Fuel  and  hay  are  at  present  furnished  under 
contract. 


FORT  FETTERMAN 

In  writing  the  history  of  Fort  Fetterman  and  the  North 
Platte  country  I  can  only  account  for  events  that  transpired  be- 
tween '73  and  '83  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Fort  Fetterman  was  established  in  1868  after  the  govern- 
ment had  abandoned  the  entire  country  north  of  the  Platte  to 
the  Montana  line  in  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  and  from  that  time 
until  the  ending  of  the  Sioux  wars  of  1876  but  very  few  white 
men  ventured  across  the  Platte. 

The  site  chosen  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  La  Prelle  creek 
and  the  Platte  on  a  high  plateau  whose  elevation  is  probably  100 
feet  above  the  river  and  had  no  fortifications  other  than  what 
Nature  provided,  not  a  single  piece  of  artillery  save  the  ' '  Sunset 
Gun"  until  1875  when  the  War  Department  ordered  and  sent 
a"GatlinGun." 

The  lumber  used  was  prepared  on  the  Government  reserve 
that  lay  at  the  base  of  Laramie  Peak  on  the  north  side  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  La  Bonte,  where  the  Government  installed  and 
operated  a  Saw  Mill. 

Soldiers  operated  the  mill  sending  in  the  products  by  mule 
teams  under  heavy  escort  for  the  Indians  were  frequent  callers  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Platte. 

The  general  course  of  the  North  Platte  river  through  this 
section  of  the  country  is  from  northwest  to  southeast  and  the  old 
Overland  stage  road  runs  parallel  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  Laramie  to  Casper  but  does  not  pass 
through  Fetterman,  passing  about  nine  miles  to  the  south. 

Somewhere  between  Horse  Shoe  and  La  Bonte,  the  road  di- 
vided, the  one  to  the  right  crossed  the  Platte  at  a  point  known  as 
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Bridger's  Ferry  and  continued  up  the  Platte  to  Casper  where  the 
two  roads  joined. 

This  road  on  the  north  side  divided  again  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fetterman,  the  right  bearing  almost  due  north  and 
as  I  understand  it  is  known  as  ' '  The  Bozeman  Trail. ' '  When  the 
Overland  stage  line  was  abandoned  the  Telegraph  line  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government  and  extended  into  Fetterman. 

The  establishment  of  Fetterman  must  have  been  attended 
with  a  great  sacrifice  of  men  and  treasure,  if  one  be  permitted  to 
judge  by  the  hundreds  of  headboards  that  mark  the  last  resting 
place  of  many  troops.  One  alone  at  La  Bonte  contained  about 
twenty-five  members  of  some  Kansas  cavalry  and  so  little  atten- 
tion was  given  them  that  the  cemetery  was  not  even  enclosed. 
The  letters  on  head-boards  in  some  cases  were  obliterated  by  ero- 
sion. 

The  cemetery  at  Fetterman  was  not  an  exclusive  affair  and 
contained  the  remains  of  many  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  very 
few  of  which  died  a  natural  death. 

Before  the  Fort  was  eventually  abandoned  the  remains  of  all 
who  were  buried  there  that  died  in  the  service  of  their  country 
were  exhumed  and  sent  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Washington. 
The  material  used  in  constructing  the  Fort  was  not  all  lumber, 
for  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  were  adobe  and  it  is  appalling 
to  think  of  days  of  labor  hardships  and  sacrifices  that  were  made 
by  this  underpaid,  underfed,  despised  Army  of  the  Plains  in  the 
building  of  this  Fort.  Some  of  these  old  battle-scarred  veterans 
are  still  alive  but  in  their  declining  years  a  generous  ( ?)  govern- 
ment has  forgotten  the  sacrifices  they  made  and  the  services  they 
rendered  and  many  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  charity. 

In  1870,  Fetterman  was  garrisoned  by  four  companies  of 
the  14th  Inf.  under  command  of  Col.  Krause  and  two  troops  of 
the  3rd  cavalry  and  during  his  stay  there  the  saw  mill  was  re- 
moved from  the  reserve  and  set  up  in  the  post  and  whatever 
transportation  could  be  spared  made  its  weekly  trips  always  un- 
der heavy  escort  and  brought  out  logs.  All  the  labor  connected 
with  these  trips  as  well  as  the  guard  duty  was  performed  by  sol- 
diers with  the  single  exception  of  an  engineer  who  also  acted  as 
head  sawyer. 

There  were  two  routes  from  the  railroad  to  Fetterman  one 
from  Cheyenne  about  16  miles  distant,  known  as  the  ' '  Cheyenne 
cut  off"  that  left  Laramie  quite  a  bit  to  the  right  and  was  open  to 
travel  all  the  year.  The  other,  from  Medicine  Bow,  ninety  miles 
distant  and  impassable  for  teams  most  of  the  winter  months. 

This  route  was  used  mostly  by  the  government  teams  and 
bull  outfits  also  by  " Black  Bill  Robinson"  who  carried  the  mail. 
What  fascination  there  was  about  this  job  I  could  never  under- 
stand. 
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The  route  was  across  about  twenty  miles  of  mountainous 
country,  known  as  the  "Medicine  Bow  Mountains"  and  a  greater 
portion  of  that  distance  was  through  the  Medicine  Bow  Canyon 
and  about  thirty  mils  across  the  Laramie  plains  where  the  bliz- 
zard raged  in  all  its  fury  and  not  a  stick  of  wood  for  miles  and 
miles.  But  "Black  Bill"  made  his  trip  regardless^ — perhaps  a 
little  late  at  times — and  it  was  only  after  another  route  had  been 
found  and  a  stage  line  established  that  "Black  Bill"  disappeared. 

In  1873,  the  14th  inf.  was  relieved  by  the  4th  Inf.  This 
change  brought  my  company  to  Fetterman.  During  the  next 
five  years  there  were  numerous  changes  of  military  comm add- 
ers. Major  Alexander  Chambers,  Col.  J.  S.  Mason,  Maj.  Powell, 
Capt.  A.  B.  Cain.  Maj.  De  Ruise  and  Capt.  Edward  M.  Coates, 
(to  whose  company  I  belonged)  all  following  the  usual  routine 
of  military  duty  excepting  Capt.  Coates,  who  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  post  kept  the  troops 
busy,  he  found  time  to  survey  and  established  a  new  and  a 
better  route  to  the  railroad:  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  stage 
line  into  the  Fort.  Under  his  supervision  a  bridge  was  built 
across  the  North  Platte  that  after  more  than  40  years  of  con- 
stant use  is  still  in  good  condition ;  placed  and  constructed  a 
reservoir,  installed  a  pumping  plant,  and  laid  pipes  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  throughout  the  garrison  thus  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  water  wagon  that  had  made  its  daily 
rounds  some  times  when  the  thermometer  was  registering  40 
below.  He  found  time  to  send  out  hunting  parties  into  the 
game  country  that  came  back  with  teams  loaded  to  the  bows 
with  the  results  of  the  hunt  which  was  distributed  among  the 
companies ;  established  company  garden  that  grew  vegetables 
for  their  table,  the  first  that  was  ever  grown  in  that  country 
and  the  first  that  many  of  the  command  had  eaten  in  years. 

These  stupendous  tasks  (and  under  the  conditions  that 
prevailed,  they  wrere  stupendous)  wrere  performed  by  soldiers, 
excepting  the  head  mechanic,  a  civilian  employee  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Hogerson,  who  in  later  years  amassed  a  fortune 
and  died  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Buffalo. 

While  in  Fetterman,  Mr.  Hogerson 's  wife  gave  birth  to 
twin  girls,  the  first  white  children  born  in  that  isolated  post. 
One  of  the  twins  lives  in  Buffalo  and  the  other  in  San  Diego, 
Cal.  The  attending  physician  was  Major  J.  V.  R.  Hoff,  who 
afterward  was  chief  medical  director  of  the  expedition  into 
Cuba. 

During  these  years  the  cavalry  troops  were  kept  busy 
chasing  bands  of  maurading  Indians  that  came  across  on  the 
south  side  to  kill  those  that  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
unprotected,  to  steal  a  few  ponies  and  perhaps  take  a  few  cattle. 
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By  the  time  the  news  of  these  outbreaks  reached  the  Fort  and 
the  troops  had  gathered  into  the  field,  the  Indians  were  back 
on  the  reservation  and  the  troops  not  allowed  to  follow. 

The  scout  and  guide  on  these  trips  was  an  old  half  breed, 
Joe  Monaz,  who  lived  in  the  Fort  with  his  family  of  squaws, 
papooses  and  dogs. 

The  impression  prevailed  among  the  military  men  that  Joe 
never  led  the  troops  to  a  part  where  there  might  be  danger  and 
eventually  Joe  disappeared,  probably  to  the  reservation. 

Here  some  military  genius  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
using  Indian  scouts  and  to  bring  this  plan  to  a  fruition,  ten 
Arapahoes  were  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  government 
for  a  period  of  one  year  and  as  a  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices, they  were  allowed  the  same  pay  and  allowance  as  soldiers. 

The  Indians  might  have  rendered  some  services,  had  it  not 
been  for  Capt.  A.  B.  Cain,  then  in  command  and  who  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  John  Barlycorn.  He  insisted  that  as  they 
were  sworn  in  and  drawing  pay  and  allowances,  they  must 
appear  at  Head  quarters  daily  in  full  military  dress,  from  hat 
to  shoes,  for  inspection.  Of  course  they  soon  grew  tired  of 
military  discipline,  so  one  morning  after  pay  and  a  bountiful 
supply  of  rations,  clothes  and  annuities,  they  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

One  remained,  who  stuck  manfully  to  his  job  of  drawing 
his  allowances  and  his  breath,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  ser- 
vices was  given  his  discharge  that  certified  that  Little  Dog  was 
"a  good  soldier  but  a  poor  scout." 

During  the  Indian  wars  of  1876,  three  military  expeditions 
under  the  command  of  Genl.  George  Crook  was  organized  and 
started  from  Fetterman  and  not  from  Laramie  as  some  histori- 
ans have  claimed. 

The  first  one  known  as  the  Powder  River  expedition  con- 
sisting of  the  third  and  second  cavalry  and  fourth  Inf.  was  out 
during  the  month  of  March.  The  second  and  the  largest  body 
of  troops  that  was  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States  for  that 
purpose  left  Fetterman,  May  27,  1876  and  was  constantly  in 
the  field  until  late  in  October. 

The  troops  were  drawn  from  the  various  military  posts 
south  of  the  North  Platte.  The  transportation  from  Camp 
Carlin,  and  Indian  scouts  from  the  Crow,  Utes  and  Shoshones. 

This  campaign  drew  the  most  wonderful  collection  of  fron- 
tiersmen that  the  country  ever  saw.  Among  the  noted  men 
who  accompanied  this  expedition  was  Frank  Grouard,  the  chief 
of  all,  "Big  Batt,  Little  Batt"  Carl  Reshaw,  Calif.  Joe,  Buck- 
skin Jack,  Speed  Stagner,  the  Semenoe  Bros.,  Ben  Clarke,  Liver 
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Eating  Johnson,  and  hundreds  of  others,  more  or  less  famous, 
including  Calamity  Jane  and  her  side  kicker  Frankie  Glass. 

This  wonderful  gathering  of  soldiers,  scouts,  packers,  team- 
sters and  Indians  were  the  guests  of  Fort  Fetterman  for  seven 
days.  The  greatest  obstacle  was  crossing  the  Platte  that  was 
running  bank  full. 

One  flat  boat  that  had  only  one  team,  operated  by  cable 
that  sometimes  broke  and  the  boat  carried  down  the  river  to 
be  hauled  back  by  men  and  mules. 

The  third  campaign  against  the  Northern  Cheyennes  left 
Fetterman  December  first  '76  and  was  out  during  that  month 
and  was  without  doubt  the  most  severe  on  men  and  animals 
in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare. 

After  the  battle  between  the  troops  and  Dull  Knife's  band, 
fourteen  Indian  children  were  found  frozen  besides  many  old 
men  and  women  died  of  exposure,  but  the  spirit  of  resistance 
was  broken. 

All  the  wounded,  sick  and  disabled  from  these  military 
campaigns  eventually  found  their  way  into  the  hospital  at  Fet- 
terman. All  the  dispatches  from  the  front  were  released  from 
Fetterman  and  all  the  supplies  needed  at  the  front  were  sent 
out  from  Fetterman  and  in  view  of  these  facts  history  must 
record  that  Fetterman  and  not  Laramie  is  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered the  important  point  in  the  North  Platte  country  in 
those  days. 

With  the  ending  of  the  Indian  troubles  its  importance  from 
a  military  standpoint  has  ceased  and  the  troops  were  gradually 
withdrawn,  finally  abandoned  some  time  in  '78.  As  it  lost  its 
importance  from  a  military  standpoint  it  began  to  assume  prom- 
inence as  a  supply  point  for  the  stockmen  and  ranchers  that 
for  years  had  been  casting  anxious  eyes  upon  that  wonderful 
country  to  the  north. 

While  Fetterman  had  its  full  quota  of  bad  men  as  the  head- 
boards in  the  cemetery  bear  mute  testimony,  no  killing  had 
ever  taken  place  there  while  under  military  jurisdiction,  but 
as  soon  as  the  soldiers  departed,  trouble  began  and  it  soon 
gained  an  unenviable  reputation  as  the  scene  of  several  tragic 
events,  but  eventually  the  law  abiding  citizens  began  to  exert 
their  influence  and  the  "bad  men"  passed  out. 

Among  the  early  settlers  and  old  timers  was  E.  Tillottson 
who  grew  wealthy  as  post  trader,  J.  M.  Carey  who  settled  at 
Casper,  Boyd  Bros.,  Major  Wolcott,  late  of  the  English  army 
and  John  Hunton  still  living.  Robert  Fryer,  who  operated  a 
blacksmith  shop  on  the  reservation  about  three  miles  up  the 
La  Prelle  and  who  probably  saw  more  "bad  men"  killed  than 
any  man  in  the  North  Platte  country,  J.  D.  O'Brien,  who  was 
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discharged  from  the  service  at  Fetterman  and  settled  on  the 
La  Prele  and  who  during  the  Spanish  American  war  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  and  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Tom  Branson,  Capt.  Graham,  John  and  Sam  Sparks,  Keeline, 
Van  Tassell,  Irwins,  Walker  and  Johnson  and  many  others  that 
I  cannot  recall. 

To  one  of  those  who  spent  many  years  in  that  hard  faring 
land,  the  stories  of  Owen  "Wister  are  very  fascinating  for  the 
scenes  were  laid  for  those  wonderful  and  entertaining  stories 
in  that  country  and  quite  frequently  he  refers  to  Fetterman 
which  he  calls  "Dry  Bones."  In  the  story  of  Lin  McLean  the 
closing  scenes  are  laid  in  the  old  post  and  the  dance  hall  was 
formerly  the  quarters  that  my  company  occupied  and  the  cor- 
oner who  was  so  anxious  to  hold  the  inquest  was  portrayed  so 
truely  that  I  can  see  my  old  comrade,  Sam  Slaymaker  in  his 
official  capacity  very  important,  very  condescending  for  the 
governor  of  Wyoming  was  present. 

J.  0.  WARD, 
Late  1st  Sergt,  Co.  "C,"  4  U.  S.  A. 


Centennial,  Wyo.,  April  29,  1897. 
M.  D.  Houghton — 
Dear  Sir 

Laura  wrote  me  that  you  would  like  an  account  of  my  bro- 
ther's Nels;  in  regard  to  the  De  Long  Expedition  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  thank  you  for  publishing  it.  I  will  here  state  it  in 
plain  words : 

Nelse  Iverson,  the  oldest  of  nine  children,  was  born  in  Jut- 
land, Denmark,  the  7th  of  Dec.  1848,  and  left  his  home  at  the 
age  of  14,  to  enter  the  war  between  Denmark  and  Germany,  as 
the  leader  of  the  band ;  at  the  age  of  22  he  went  to  Greenland 
where  he  was  employed  in  some  mining  work;  in  1873  he  left 
Greenland  and  came  straight  to  Laramie,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  butcher,  his  trade,  for  several  years ;  in  the  spring  of 
1879  he  went  San  Francisco,  where  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of 
the  De  Long  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 

In  June,  the  9th  day — he,  together  with  the  others,  left 
San  Francisco  in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  he  was  then  31  years 
of  age ;  he  was  a  heavy  built  man  and  weighed  215  lbs. ;  There 
was  good  sailing  for  4  months,  and  the  party  was  making  good 
headway  after  that  the  ship  and  its  crew  got  stuck  in  the  im- 
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mense  lot  of  ice,  where  they  stayed  until  the  spring  of  1881,  off 
the  Siberian  coast ;  then  the  ship  sunk,  and  the  crew  divided  in 
3  parties,  12  men  in  each  boat ;  one  boat  was  lost  entirely,  and 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  it,  and  the  second  one  struck  the  in- 
habited coast,  where  5  men  were  saved;  the  third  boat  was  left 
at  the  bank  of  the  Lena  River,  from  whence  the  party,  including 
Capt.  De  Long,  Lieutenant  Danehover,  Naturalist  Lee,  Engi- 
neer Melving,  the  minister  and  the  doctor,  a  colored  hunter,  a 
china-cook,  three  sailors,  and  Nelse  Iverson  who  dealt  out  the 
provisions  etc.,  on  board  the  ship.  During  the  40  days,  from 
when  they  left  the  Lena  River,  until  Oct,  28,  1881,  the  day  Nels 
Iverson  died,  the  party  was  all  dead  except  De  Long,  whom 
they  thought  had  died  about  the  1st  of  Nov.  Nels  was  the  last 
man  numbered  in  the  Capt's  account  book  of  the  dead.  Their 
death  was  the  result  of  starvation,  and  cold ;  the  last  meal  they 
ate  was  glycerine  oil,  which  was  the  last  thing  they  had  left. 

In  the  spring  of  '82,  an  expedition  was  sent  out  in  search 
for  them ;  they  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena  River,  froz- 
en solid  in  ice  and  snow.  In  1883,  the  IT.  S.  sent  over  an  expe- 
dition with  metal  coffins  in  which  they  were  buried ;  some  were 
sent  to  their  several  homes  and  the  others  were  buried  in  Brook- 
lyn Cemetery,  including  Nelse,  far  away  from  friends  and  home. 
His  old  parents  received  $1500  from  U.  S. — a  few  years  after- 
ward they  received  a  gold  medal  for  his  lost  life. 

I  have  stated  here  the  facts,  Mr.  Houghton,  and  of  course 
you  will  have  to  exclude  some  of  it,  I  presume. 

With  best  regards  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Houghton, 

Sincerely 

(Signed)     Katrina  Wolbol. 
(Coutant  collection) 


Camp  Floyd  U.  T.,  Nov.  30th,  1858. 
Messrs.  S.  E.  Ward  &  Co. 

Gentn — 

Please  pay  to  the  order  of  Private  Steen  Co.  "A"  4th  Arty, 
the  Sum  of  Seven  dollars  &  fifty  cents  &  Call  on  John  Heth  of 
Fort  Kearny  for  the  amount. 
$7.50/100    '  R.  H.  Dyer. 

Note  in  pencil  on  back :    Heth  became  Gen  1  in  Confd  Army. 
From  the  John  Hunton  collection  in  The  State  Historical  Department. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1926,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1927 
MUSEUM 

Vandehei,  Earl  F Collection  of  war  trophies  brought  from 

World  War:  German  mark;  part  of 
French  bank  note  and  twelve  other 
coins;  shells,  bayonets  and  various 
French  and  German  souvenirs. 

Turk,  James  Young  Cock  Pheasant  which  was  killed 

in  big  hailstorm  of  June  14,  1926. 
Mounted  by  Historical  Department. 

Logan,  Ernest   A "Souvenir  Program  of  our  President's 

Visit  to  Cheyenne,  May  30-31,  June 
1,  1903."  (Roosevelt).  Compliments 
of  Cheyenne  Business  College,  D.  C. 
Royer,  Principal. 

Haas,   R.   P Sign   board  which   hung   over  the   door 

of  the  stable  at  Old  Fort  Washakie 
where  the  horses  of  Company  ' ' M, ' ' 
8th  Cavalry,  were  kept  and  bears  the 
insignia  of  that  company  consisting 
of  crossed  sabres  above  a  large  figure 
eight  and  a  horse  shoe,  all  carved 
from  wood. 

Reese,  Dan  E Powder  bag  used  in  Revolutionary  days. 

Hastie,  Eunice  C Framed    picture   of    Co.    "F,"    Seventh 

Regiment,  of  U.  S.  Engineers  taken 
in   1917. 

Meyers,   E.   D Employee's    Badge    No.    16,    Cheyenne 

Electric  Railway  Company;  worn  by 
Mr.  Meyer  while  employed  as  conduc- 
f  tor;  Taft  campaign  button,  1908; 
Pocket  Compass  used  by  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers in  France;  peculiar  specimen 
of  stone  picked  up  near  Cody;  beer 
chip  of  Gronenthal  Bros.  Saloon — 
Good  for  five  cents;  good  luck  piece 
issued  as  advertisement  of  Wyoming 
Trust  and  Savings  Company;  two 
steel  helmets  used  by  U.  S.  soldiers 
in  France;  specimen  of  ivory  or  bone 
picked  up  on  prairie;  pipe  used  by 
E.  W.  Whitcomb;   antique  platter. 
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Marie,  Queen  of  Roumania Tribute    to    "Buffalo    Bill"     (William 

Cody).  Written  in  own  handwriting 
on  Royal  stationery. 

Chappell,  G.  F.  and  Sarah  A Gun  carried  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Chap- 
pell  's  grandfather.  A  very  ancient 
type  of  gun. 

Owen,  W.  O : Picture  of  Owen  party  on  top  of  Grand 

Teton  Peak,  August  11,  1898,  show- 
ing chopped  and  broken  character  of 
summit. 

Lacey,  Judge  J.  W Complete  suit  of  plate  armour  original- 
ly worn  by  a  Japanese  Samurai,  con- 
sisting of  helmet,  corselet,  chain 
sleeves  and  leggings  and  grotesque 
mask,  all  in  an  embossed  leather  box. 
This  armour  was  sent  to  Judge  Lacey 
in  1882  by  his  brother  who  was  re- 
siding in  Japan  at  that  time.  The 
suit  is  extremely  heavy  and  of  a 
highly  artistic  character. 

Governor  Nellie  T.  Ross Engraved  plate,  bearing  following  in- 
scription: "Wyoming  Ambulance 
Presented  to  the  Brave  Wyoming  Sol- 
diers in  France  by  the  People  of  their 
Home  State." 

Buford,  Miss  Maud Large  framed  picture  of  President  Gar- 
field and  his  family. 

Wilcox,  E.  M Photograph   of   stage   driven   by  E.   M. 

Wilcox  in  1903.  Picture  taken  while 
enroute  from  Walcott  through  Sara- 
toga and  to  Encampment. 


GIFTS  OF  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

Herman  Gottlieb  Kiel The   Centennial  Biographical  Directory 

of     Franklin     County,     Missouri,     by 
Kiel. 

Lusk,  F.  S Mining   Laws  of  Wyoming  and  of   the 

United  States  and  Regulations  there- 
under.    In  effect  April  1,  1907. 
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White,  John  G.  and  party "A  Souvenir  of  Wyoming."  Two  vol- 
umes. A  diary  of  a  fishing  and  camp- 
ing trip  in  Jackson  Hole  and  Yellow- 
stone Park  Country.  Beautifully 
bound  and  profusely  illustrated  by 
original  photographs  taken  by  Steph- 
en N.  Leek  and  William  C.  Boyle. 
The  group  consisted  of  William  C. 
Boyle,  Thomas  A.  McCaslin,  Stephen 
N.  Leek  and  John  G.  White.  Eight 
typewritten  copies  were  made,  one 
for  each  member  of  the  fishing  party 
and  one  each  for  the  Wyoming  His- 
torical Society,  the  Missouri  Histori- 
cal Society  and  Horace  N.  Albright, 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

Devereux    "The  Spirit  of   '76,"  by  Devereux.     A 

story  of  the  famous  painting  of  that 
name. 

Ostrander,  Maj.  A.  B "The  Custer  Semi-Centennial  Ceremon- 
ies, 1876-1926,  by  Major  A.  B.  Os- 
trander, Gen.  E.  S.  Godfrey,  M.  E. 
Hawkins   and  E.   S.  Ellison. 

Mountain  States  T.  &  T.  Co A  Glimpse  of  the  Public  Utility  Indus- 
try— Wyoming's  Part,  in  its  History 
and  Growth. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture "The  Story  of  the  Eange,"  by  Will  C. 

Barnes.     Published  by  U.  S.  Depart- 
men   of  Agriculture. 

Smith,  Eev.  Franklin  Campbell Early   Eeligious    Services    in   Wyoming 

by  Eev.  Smith. 

PURCHASED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
BOOKS  AND  MAPS 

Soldiers  of  the  Plains  by  P.  E.  Byrne. 

A  Visit  to  Salt  Lake — Being  a  Journey  Across  the  Plains — by  William 
Chandless — Published  in  1857.    Includes  map  of  route  taken. 

Brooke's  Gazeteer — Published  in  1806.  Includes  eight  maps.  First 
American  edition. 

Fremont's  Journal — Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Eocky  Mountains 
in  1842  and  Oregon  and  North  California  in  1843-44 — By  Brevet  Capt. 
J.  C.  Fremont.    Includes  large  map  of  route  in  pocket  on  cover. 

History  of  Oregon — by  Travers  Twiss.     Published  in  1846. 
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Travels  in  North  America — Two  volumes.  With  geological  obser- 
vations.    Published  in  1845. 

Discovery  of  the  Great  West  by  Francis  Parkman — Published  in 
1870.     Second  edition. 

Report  Upon  Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Meridian — 
1875.     Includes  maps. 

Down  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  Into  Mexico — 1846-1847.  Being  the 
Diary  of  Susan  Shelby  Magoffin — Edited  by  Stella  M.  Drumm.  Published 
in  1926. 

Map  of  Oregon  Territory — 1842. 

Map  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico — 1842. 

Map  of  North  America— 1832. 

Mitchell's  New  Map  of  Texas,  Oregon  and  California.  Copy  of  1846 
map. 

Wild  Bill  Hickok— by  Frank  J.  Wilstach. 

Not  Afraid — by  Dane  Coolidge. 

Framed  Picture  of  First  Frontier  Celebration  held  in  Cheyenne  in 
September,  1897. 

ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 

Rietz,  Mrs.  Minnie  A Caleb  Perry  Organ 

Guthrie,   W.   E The   Eise  and  Fall  of  the  Open  Range 

•     Cattle  Business  in  Wyoming. 

MUSIC 

Fourt,  E.  H. Three   copies   of   song   "A   Voice   From 

Home ' '  words  of  which  were  written 
by  Edgar  Howard  Fourt  and  the  mu- 
sic by  Narciso  Serradell  and  dedicat- 
ed by  them  to  the  American  War 
Mothers. 

NOTE 

On  page  312  of  the  Wyoming  Annals  for  October  1926  will 
be  found  the  statement  that  Old  Fort  Bonneville  was  on  Horse 
Creek,  about  a  day's  ride  from  where  Cheyenne  is  now  located. 
The  writer,  Mr.  Hynds,  confuses  Horse  Creek  in  southeastern 
Wyoming  with  Horse  Creek  in  western  Wyoming.  Port  Bonne- 
ville was  established  in  1832  on  the  Horse  Creek  which  is  an  af- 
fluent of  Green  River  and  near  where  the  creek  empties  into 
Green  River.  Its  exact  location  was  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
Northeast  quarter  of  Section  Thirty  (30),  Township  Thirty-four 
(34)  North,  Range  One  Hundred  and  Eleven,  West  of  the  sixth 
principal  meridian.  Fort  Bonneville  wras  approximately  400 
miles  northwest  of  Cheyenne.  This  error  in  location  of  places 
emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  a  revision  of  geographic  names  in 
Wyoming.  State  Historian. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  SHOSHONE 
NATIONAL  FOREST 


(The  Oldest  National  Forest  in  the  United  States)  with  Personal 

Narrative  of  Its  Foundation  and  Development  by  the 

First  Supervisor,  A.  A.  Anderson,  Artist 


Notes  and  personality  sketch  by  Margaret  Hayden,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 

Cody,  Wyoming 

Great  as  is  the  aesthetic  and  economic  debt  of  Wyoming 
and  the  nation  to  Mr.  Anderson,  it  is  to  A.  A.  Anderson,  Artist, 
we  are  indebted  universally,  for  he  has  been  many  years  an  out- 
standing figure  not  only  as  a  portait  painter,  but  also  in  re- 
creating out  of  the  great  melting  pot  a  truly  American  art,  and 
ushering  in  America's  golden  age  of  art,  a  nation's  most  last- 
ing monument. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Anderson's  artistic  life  in  Paris  when  it 
was  the  art  center  of  the  world  and  his  aid  to  struggling  stu- 
dents abroad;  the  tracing  of  art  from  the  "Alpine  peaks"  to 
the  ' '  leavening  down ' '  of  the  present  time ;  and  his  life  today 
in  his  New  York  studios,  constitute  a  chapter  to  appear  in  a 
succeeding  number,  for  the  delight  and  enlightment  of  pos- 
terity. 

Since  January,  1922,  we  have  pondered  in  our  heart  a  para- 
graph from  a  letter  written  bv  our  District  Forester,  Colonel 
A.  S.  Peck : 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  much  of  the  early  history 
of  our  Forest  areas  is  in  danger  of  being  lost?  Mining  camps 
are  being  abandoned,  new  roads  are  being  built  which  change 
our  routes  of  travel  and  cause  old  roads  to  be  abandoned,  large 
stock  ranches  are  being  broken  up  into  farms,  unique  and  pic- 
turesque characters  who  have  played  leading  roles  in  this  early 
development  are  passing  away.  Is  it  not  probable  that  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  would  prove  of  interest  in  the  future  and  in- 
crease in  value  as  time  goes  on?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  duty  to  preserve  such  data  for  future  generations  of  for- 
esters. ' ' 
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From  the  "Outline  of  History"  given  in  this  letter,  I  have 
chosen  for  this  number  the  seventh  and  last,  "Biography  of 
Forest  Officers,  Human  interest  stories."  Truly  Mr.  Anderson 
is  both  a  unique  and  picturesque  character  who  has  played  a 
leading-  role  in  early  development,  not  only  from  an  economic 
but  also  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint.  But  for  devotion  to  code, 
tape,  and  budget  my  own  pound  of  spikenard  should  earlier 
have  been  offered,  with  the  hope  that  its  fragrance  will  last 
when  ledgers  are  forgotten. 

This  initial  chapter  is  not  submitted  primarily  as  a  record 
of  historical  facts,  but  is  written  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  (too  sel- 
dom accorded  by  a  busy,  prosaic  world)  to  one  who  by  his  lively 
ideals  and  undaunted  courage  was  able  to  combat  the  selfish 
primitive  interests  of  that  earlier  time. 

It  will  be  left  to  succeeding  numbers  to  trace  out  the  ro- 
mance and  adventures  of  road  and  trail  building,  the  meeting 
of  motor  and  pack  horse  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  cattle  business,  the  oncoming  of  the  "woollies,"  the 
present  day  demand  for  unbroken  telephone  communication 
from  Wall  Street  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  inception 
and  rapid  growth  of  that  other  expanding  activity  now  known 
universally  as  "dude  wrangling."  (In  official  circles  the  Sho- 
shone is  known  as  the  "dude"  forest  and  justifies  the  appella- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  to  our  subject  we  owe  the  evolution  of  the 
genus  dude, — from  pilgrim  to  "tenderfoot,"  and  in  these  latter 
times  to  "dude,"  "one  who  washes  behind  the  ears." 

But  for  the  activity  of  Mr.  Anderson,  our  chronicle  might 
measure  down  to  Voltaire's  definition  of  history  as  "little  more 
than  the  record  of  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  mankind." 
"When  the  first  supervisor  made  his  annual  trek  in  the  summer 
of  1926  from  the  salons  of  Paris  and  the  studios  of  New  York 
to  his  ranch  on  the  Forest,  and  was  besought  by  us  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  early  triumphs  and  failures  in  forestry,  he  cogently 
replied,  ' '  I  had  no  failures. ' '  Whereupon  he  invited  me  to  visit 
Palette  Ranch,  his  summer  home  and  hunting  lodge  in  the 
Rockies.  After  nine  intervening  months  there  is  a  savor  of 
charm  in  re-living  this  experience  and  soliloquizing,  "What  is 
so  rare  as  a  week  in  the  forest?" 

To  go  to  Shakespeare  ; — 
"A  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal; 

#     #     # 

So  sweet  and  voluble  was  his  discourse." 

Excellent  as  was  the  cuisine,  I  often  craved  pencil  and  note- 
book more  than  knife  and  fork,  for  at  our  dinners  conversation 
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was  unhampered  and  memory  ummmbed  by  thought  of  an  un- 
known audience. 

Exemplifying-  the  true  artist's  scorn  for  exotic  luxury, 
breakfasts  were  served  from  a  red-checkered  table  cloth,  spread 
in  a  beaming  sunroom.  This  same  table  served  during  the  moon- 
light evenings  for  bridge  games  for  those  who  were  valiant 
enough  to  hazard  their  reputation  at  cards  with  one  whose  skill 
had  placed  him  with  the  world's  experts.  We  have  since  lis- 
tened in  on  model  games  in  the  air  over  Station  WEAF,  New 
York,  and  recognized  names  of  well-known  bridge  authorities 
who  had  been  guests  of  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  ranch. 

While  well-founded  reports  are  reaching  us  that  our  hero's 
latest  adventures  are  along  the  airplane  route,  of  radio  I  have 
nothing  to  record  other  than  his  facetious  comment  that  the 
broadcasters  sounded  as  though  they  had  been  overcome  by  ether; 
with,  however,  what  seemed  to  be  a  concession  greatly  in  favor 
of  radio,  that  his  beloved  granddaughter,  *Betty,  is  an  enthu- 
siastic fan. 

Not  only  is  Wyoming  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son for  his  activity  in  protecting  its  woodland  heritage,  but  he 
has  also  proved  the  importance  of  work  as  the  foundation  for 
all  culture,  and  does  not  ask  others  to  do  what  he  has  not  him- 
self done.  Many  years  ago  he  broke  down  the  tradition  that 
only  a  woman  can  cook,  when,  during  his  residence  in  Paris  he 
was  taken  into  the  culinary  confidence  of  famous  chefs  and 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  French  cookery.  "Anyone  may 
learn  anything,"  said  our  host,  as  we  relished  a  dinner  he  had 
prepared,  "If  he  has  enough  energy  and  curiosity." 

Mr.  Anderson  has  also  loved  to  build  and  to  ornament  the 
earth.  The  story  of  the  building  of  his  ranch  home  and  hunt- 
ing lodge  is  a  pioneer  romance  in  itself,  and  is  to  be  another 
chapter  in  a  succeeding  number. 

A  fountain  rising  from  a  palette-shaped  plinth  played  tire- 
lessly at  the  entrance  to  the  lodge,  and  nearby  a  sundial  re- 
minded us  of  the  all  too  quickly  passing  sunny  Wyoming  sum- 
mer, for  here  at  the  ranch  they  live  "In  feelings,  not  in  figures 
on  the  dials."  Indeed,  already  two  rough-coated  Airedale 
terriers  who  constitute  part  of  the  yearlong  household,  seemed 
to  scent  preparations  for  impending  departure  and  their  own 
long  winter  with  the  caretaker,  for  their  master  declared  he 
thought  too  much  of  them  to  take  them  to  the  city. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  was  the  nine  hole  golf 
course  of  sportiest  hazards,  which  has  been  wrested  from  rocks, 

*Mrs.  H.  A.  Ashworth,  then  on  a  pack  trip  at  their  hunting  lodge 
further  up  the  mountains,  named  by  Emerson  Hough  on  a  visit  there, 
"The  End  of  the  Trail." 
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roots,  and  sagebrush.  It  was  good  to  follow  this  course  with 
our  subject,  wishing  the  while  for  pencil  and  paper  to  take 
note  of  the  spontaneous  expressions  and  "confessions"  that  al- 
ways lend  a  colorful  cast  to  word  pictures.  Doubtless  it  was 
not  so  good  for  "the  wearing  of  the  green"  that,  like  other  lady 
novices,  we  got  a  good  grip  on  the  green  by  means  of  our  high- 
heeled  boots,  thereby  proving  the  patience  of  our  master  golfer 
— a  master  indeed  in  the  mountains,  but  who  confessed  to  lower 
scores  at  the  seaside  links.  This  same  privilege  was  accorded 
Margo,  the  pet  antelope,  as  her  fleet  and  slender  feet  ranged  the 
Palette  grounds. 

Across  the  turfy  green  a  swimming  pool  which  had  been 
coaxed  from  the  mountain  tops  flashed  its  promise  of  refresh- 
ment plus  comfort,  for  here  the  artificial  had  indeed  made  na- 
ture bearable  by  means  of  steam  pipes  which  warmed  the  water 
from  the  coolish  heights. 

To  me,  the  most  captivating  sport  of  all,  and  one  at  which 
I  considered  myself  more  expert  than  at  golf  or  bridge,  was  the 
horseback  jaunt  along  Piney  Creek.  Three  horses  were  saddled 
for  us  at  midday,  after  another  morning's  work  and  noon 
luncheon,  and  we  were  soon  across  the  Forest  boundary,  on 
bedgrounds  of  deer  and  elk,  surveying  the  range  of  the  largest 
herd  of  antelope  in  the  world. 

Our  goal  that  day  was  the  old  homestead  cabin  at  the 
source  of  Piney,  which  from  sentiment  had  long  been  preserved, 
but  which  our  game  warden  guide  had  at  last  decided  to  de- 
stroy, as  it  had  become  the  rendezvous  for  poachers  on  the  elk 
winter  range.  Already  this  season  there  were  signs  of  abuse 
of  neighborly  pioneer  customs, — a  pile  of  firewood  to  warm 
trespassers  through  another  winter  of  depredations.  While 
deploring  the  passing  of  this  solid  log  landmark,  we  asked  per- 
mission to  christen  it  "Never,  Never  Land." 

Crossing  Piney  we  dismounted  near  the  winter  quarters 
of  the  bear,  within  sight  of  the  aeries  of  eagles,  along  mountain 
ridges  that  seemed  veritable  "holy  cities,"  and  had  indeed  been 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Anderson's  canvases.  In  a 
grotto  by  the  hut  were  fish-like  forms,  with  bubbles  for  eyes, — 
algae,  we  were  told,  the  beginning  of  things !  Certainly  a 
happy  haunt  this  for  banshee,  pixie,  and  gnome. 

Here  as  we  rested  by  an  aspen  grove  we  heard  from  Mr. 
Anderson  the  legend  of  the  quakin'  asp.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  crucifixion  cross  was  formed  from  the  wood  of  the  aspen 
tree,  which  accounts  for  the  forever  fearful  quaking  and  trem- 
bling of  its  leaves. 

Undertaking  to  keep  pace  with  our  agile  wrangler-host  on 
the  home  run  over  the  Forest  Service  trail,  my  horse's  hoofs 
scrabbled  over  a  boulder  that  had  defied  the  ranger's  charge 
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of  TNT,  and  I  rose  from  the  fall  to  hear  the  philosophic  com- 
ment that  to  learn  how  to  fall  is  first  in  riding. 

A  whole  lot  more  could  be  written  about  Mr.  Anderson,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  done  with  a  subtler  quill  than  I  possess ;  and 
a  far  livelier  manuscript  this  would  have  been  with  the  expres- 
sions of  sharp  wit  striking  satirical  sparks,  the  neatly  turned 
truisms,  and  the  interlarding  of  many  personal  reminiscences. 
Too  frequently  I  was  inhibited  by  "Don't  write  that  in;  I  was 
only  telling  you  about  it,"  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  distinct 
loss  I  abstracted  many  a  parenthetical  paragraph.  But  this  I 
could  not  suppress : 

"The  closer  we  get  to  nature  the  happier  we  are.  No  man 
can  live  close  to  nature  and  study  the  wonders  of  creation  with- 
out getting  nearer  to  God  and  loving  all  His  works.  We  are 
nearer  heaven  on  the  Shoshone  than  in  other  places — it  is  7650 
feet  altitude  where  we  are  standing — and  if  we  are  very  quiet 
we  can  hear  the  angels  sing. ' ' 

In  a  large  sunny  upper  room  I  had  "listened  in"  and  took 
notes  on  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  Forest  I  love  so  well,  al- 
together intrigued  by  this  "once-upon-a-time"  story  of  early 
thought-taking  for  our  precious  woodland  heritage.  Hunting 
trophies  of  other  days  hung  from  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  calling 
forth  stories  yet  to  come  of  the  faithful  guides  who  had  passed  on 
to  other  hunting  grounds  ;  a  cheerful  wood  fire  glowed  in  the  grate 
below,  and  I  glanced  betimes  at  the  horizon  of  river,  forest,  and 
mountain  cleft  in  the  foreground  by  a  charred  canyon,  an  ironic 
monument  of  what  might  have  been. 

MARGARET  HAYDEN. 


— Courtesy  of  the  State  Highway  Department. 

Holy  City  in  Shoshone  National  Forest,  Park  County 
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THE  YELLOWSTONE  FOREST  RESERVE 


Its  Foundation  and  Development  by  A.  A.  Anderson 


Its  Underlying  Importance 

The  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve,  founded  in  1902,  may  be 
called  the  first  large  forest  reserve  in  the  United  States.  Sur- 
rounding Yellowstone  Park  on  all  four  sides,  and  occupying 
space  in  three  states — Montana,  Wj^oming,  and  Idaho — it  cov- 
ers about  9500  square  miles,  an  area  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
the  state  of  Connecticut. 

Apart  from  size,  however,  another  important  feature  of  the 
Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  provided 
the  inspiration  and  basic  plan  for  the  development  of  all  our 
other  large  national  forest  reserves.  It  has  proved,  by  its  suc- 
cess, the  great  value  to  our  country  of  the  reserve  system.  In 
fact,  the  plan  of  management,  basically  sound  from  the  very 
beginning,  has  been  adopted  by  the  others,  which  are  being 
conducted  largely  upon  the  same  general  principles. 

The  Conditions  Which  Made  It  Imperative 
The  first  idea  of  such  a  reserve  and  its  possibilities  came 
to  me  with  the  smoke  of  many  forest  fires.  From  my  ranch  in 
Wyoming,  situated  upon  the  fringe  of  the  beautiful  forest 
which  is  now  included  in  the  reserve,  I  used  to  watch  these 
fires  with  apprehension.  I  remember  that  one  day  while  cross- 
ing the  Lander  trail  south  of  the  Park,  I  stood  upon  a  high  peak 
and  counted  fourteen  distinct  fires  raging  below  me.  It  was 
a  distressing  scene ;  and  being  naturally  a  lover  of  forests,  with 
a  realization  of  their  tremendous  practical  value,  I  was  vitally 
impressed  with  the  need  of  action. 

It  was  evident  that  something  more  than  mere  coincidence 
lay  behind  the  simultaneous  burning  of  so  many  fires.  I  learned 
shortly  afterwards  that  most  of  them  had  been  deliberately 
started  by  wandering  sheepmen,  who  were  setting  fire  to  the 
dense  pine  forests  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  would  be 
easier  thereafter  to  trail  their  sheep ;  and  second,  because  when 
the  forest  was  burned  the  resultant  weeds  which  sprang  up 
would  afford  better  pasturage. 

It  was  also  evident  that  where  there  were  so  many  fires, 
more  than  the  forests  themselves  were  at  stake.  In  Wyoming, 
for  instance,  all  cultivation  was  dependent  at  that  time  upon 
the  irrigation  derived  from  mountain  streams.     The  forest  fires 
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were  bringing*  about  the  destruction  of  the  valuable  spongy 
matter  beneath  the  trees,  so  that  the  snow  which  fell  during 
the  winter,  melting  rapidly  under  the  first  warm  sunlight,  re- 
sulted in  flood  waters  in  springtime  and  drouth  in  summer — a 
condition  which  meant  tremendous  loss  to  the  farms.  Then 
too,  there  was  the  problem  of  the  wild  game  in  whose  protec- 
tion I  had  been  interested  for  years.  With  the  extinction  of 
the  forests,  the  animals  and  birds  would  disappear,  and  much 
of  the  indescribable  charm  of  that  western  countryside  would 
be  lost. 

Clearly  the  situation  was  critical.  A  few  wandering  sheep- 
men were  jeopardizing  not  only  the  forests  and  wild  game  but 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmers,  the  very  life  of  the  State.  They 
were  doing  this  at  the  expense  of  the  local  sheepmen,  men  who 
had  a  legal  right  to  the  home  ranges.  For  the  wanderers,  bring- 
ing their  sheep  across  country  after  shearing  time,  could  poach 
upon  the  ranges  of  the  home  sheepmen  only  until  snow  fell — a 
period  of  about  two  and  a  half  months.  And  in  that  short  time, 
their  sheep  rendered  the  home  ranges  useless  for  a  period  of 
nine  months  after. 

Those,  briefly,  were  the  main  facts  which  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  forest  conservation  and  control.  Both 
economically  and  aestheticalty,  the  usefulness  of  this  portion 
of  the  Rockies  was  at  stake.  But  what  was  to  be  done  %  State 
supervision  seemed  impossible — a  great  variety  of  factors  op- 
posed it.  In  fact,  the  only  solution  appeared  to  lie  in  direct 
government  supervision.  I  realized  it  was  from  Washington 
that  help  must  come. 

How  the  Reserve  Was  Created 

On  my  return  to  the  East  I  went  directly  to  the  Capitol, 
feeling  at  home  there  among  the  Wyoming  delegates.  I  knew 
President  Roosevelt  and  had  great  faith  in  his  own  personal 
interest  in  conservation.  I  spent  some  three  months  in  Wash- 
ington, gradually  arousing  interest  in  the  idea  of  a  Yellowstone 
Forest  Reserve  and  its  imperative  necessity. 

But  the  wheels  of  Government  machinery,  as  always, 
moved  slowly.  Meanwhile,  considerable  opposition  to  my  plan 
was  rising  among  the  Wyoming  sheep  interests,  which  had  a 
mistaken  idea  of  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  the 
creation  of  a  forest  reserve.  Although,  as  I  have  explained,  it 
was  to  their  interest  to  cooperate,  they  looked  upon  the  project 
with  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  mistrust.  This  was  but  human 
— an  obstacle  the  pioneer  in  any  movement  must  deal  with, 
often  put  in  his  path  by  those  who  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  end.  But  now  matters  were  coming  gradually  to  a  head. 
After  a  lengthy  consultation  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  others  interested  in  my  project,  I  presented  a  tenta- 
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tive  boundary  of  the  proposed  Reserve  which  would  include, 
in  my  opinion,  all  the  territory  necessary  for  proper  conserva- 
tion of  the  vast  tract  of  forest  surrounding  Yellowstone  Park. 
I  then  made  a  map  of  this  boundary  and  called  to  present  it  in 
person  to  the  President.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  previously 
shown  it  to  both  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  that  it  had  met  with  their  approval. 

President  Roosevelt  never  took  very  long  to  decide  any 
matter.  He  immediately  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  authorizing  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  creating 
a  Forest  Reserve  following  the  boundaries  furnished  by  my 
map.  And  upon  formally  presenting  this  letter,  I  had  the 
gratification  of  realizing  that  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve 
was  now  an  actuality.  With  it  came  my  appointment  to  the 
post  of  Special  Forest  Superintendent,  effective  July  1st,  1902. 

This,  in  a  word,  is  the  story  of  the  creation  of  what  was 
really  the  first  national  forest  reserve  in  our  history.  Prior  to 
this,  two  little  strips  of  forest,  south  and  east  of  the  Park,  had 
been  set  aside — not  primarily  as  forest  reserves,  but  as  prop- 
erty for  a  contemplated  enlargement  of  the  Park  itself.  These 
indeed  had  been  treated  by  the  authorities  as  actual  portions 
of  the  Park — so  that  it  may  be  said  that  with  President  Roose- 
velt's letter,  authorizing  my  project  which  embraced  the  Park's 
whole  boundary,  the  first  national  forest  reserve  came  into  be- 
ing, known  as  the  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve. 

Organizing  the  Reserve 

Thus  the  Reserve  was  created  and  my  duties  as  Superin- 
tendent were  begun.  I  accepted  the  position  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  be  given  full  authority  in  all  matters  of 
organization  and  management.  The  reasons  for  my  request 
were  obvious ;  for  in  this  vast  and  wild  tract  of  land,  so  far  re- 
moved from  Washington,  any  rapid  or  emergency  communica- 
tion with  the  authorities  in  the  Capitol  would  have  been  im- 
possible. There  had  to  be  some  one  on  the  spot  who  could  act 
quickly  and  with  full  power.  Consequently,  I  was  given  com- 
plete control,  my  jurisdiction  extending  over  such  privileges 
as  the  granting  of  all  appointments  and  promotions  within  the 
Reserve,  the  issuing  of  cattle  and  grazing  and  timber  permits, 
the  surveying  of  the  boundaries,  etc.  I  may  say  truthfully  that 
the  last  was  in  itself  a  full-sized  task,  for  it  occupied,  including 
myself,  a  party  of  ten  men  with  thirty-five  saddle  and  pack 
horses  over  a  period  of  three  months,  with  a  change  of  camping 
ground  almost  every  day.  But  the  work  was  a  privilege,  and 
it  was  satisfaction  enough  to  know  that  the  Government  was 
behind  me,  and  that  my  duty  Avas  merely  to  report  to  Washing- 
ton all  that  was  being  accomplished. 

When  the  survey  had  been  finished  and  the  exact  boun- 
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daries  of  the  Reserve  ascertained  and  marked,  my  next  con- 
cern lay  in  appointing-  judiciously  a  group  of  executives  which 
should  form  a  kind  of  government.  To  facilitate  this,  I  divided 
the  territory  into  four  divisions ;  the  Shoshone,  Wind  River, 
Absaroka  and  Teton.  Each  division,  virtually  a  military  or- 
ganization, was  assigned  its  supervisor  and  forest  rangers. 
The  supervisor  held  a  rank  of  captain,  and  the  rangers  held  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant,  sergeant  and  private.  Each  rank  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  constant  contact  with  the  others  and  to  re- 
cord all  facts  of  importance,  these  being  reported  to  me,  as  Super- 
intendent, weekly.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
all  important  developments,  and  to  forward  my  own  reports 
to  Washington. 

There  was  a  headquarters  in  each  division  for  its  officials, 
located  in  a  central  and  strategic  position.  For  instance,  in 
the  Shoshone  division  I  selected  a  point  on  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Shoshone  River,  from  which  trails  opened  up  to  all  the  var- 
ious positions  on  the  Reserve ;  a  log  house  was  built  there  for 
the  supervisor  and  his  rangers,  and  the  place  was  christened 
"Wapiti,"  the  proper  name  for  elk. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  organization  which,  due  to  the  effective- 
ness and  facility  of  their  operation,  have  been  more  or  less  ap- 
plied  to  every  national  forest  reserve  which  has  since  been 
created. 

The  Hostility  of  the  Sheepmen  Continues 

Though  the  work  of  the  Reserve  was  now  going  forward, 
its  benefits  naturally  could  not  be  fully  realized  at  the  outset. 
The  resentment  of  the  sheepmen  continued  to  smoulder  and  in 
several  instances  actually  burst  into  flame.  These  gentlemen, 
who  still  seemed  to  consider  the  Reserve  an  attack  on  their  in- 
terests, began  to  hold  indignation  meetings  at  various  places. 

One  of  these  meetings  was  held  at  Meeteetse,  Wyoming, 
and  happening  to  hear  about  it  beforehand,  I  determined  to 
attend  it  myself.  I  found  125  sheepmen  gathered  angrily  in 
an  upper  room  over  a  saloon,  whose  intention  was  to  protest 
and  create  resentment  against  the  Reserve.  At  my  entrance, 
the  excited  buzzing  of  the  many  voices  ceased  and  there  was 
silence.  I  could  sense  the  hostility  in  the  atmosphere,  which, 
in  a  moment,  was  crystallized  into  somebody's  suggesting  the 
advisability  of  a  rope !  My  situation  was  a  bit  ticklish,  for 
most  of  the  audience  was  armed  and  in  rather  a  belligerent 
mood. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Col. 
George  T.  Beck,  a  man  of  broad  judgment  who  was  not  himself 
in  the  sheep  business,  met  the  emergency  by  remarking:     "I 
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see  that  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Reserve,  is 
in  our  midst.    I'd  like  to  call  on  him  for  a  few  remarks." 

This  was  just  the  opportunity  I  desired.  I  let  them  have 
my  ideas  on  the  Reserve  and  told  them,  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der, why  I  considered  them  wrong  in  their  present  attitude.  I 
explained  how,  instead  of  harming  Wyoming  sheepmen,  the 
Reserve  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  them,  for  it  issued 
no  grazing  permits  to  any  but  residents  of  the  State.  Thus 
their  home  ranges  would  be  unmolested  by  the  wandering 
herds. 

But  it  was  not  long  before,  I  discovered  the  real  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  It  had  been  organized  by  a  man  who  was  a 
trader  with  the  various  sheep  interests  and  who  wished  to 
curry  their  favor.  He  rose  and  described  to  the  gathering  his 
ability  to  do  away  with  the  Reserve,  if  they  would  delegate  him 
to  Washington.  For  the  moment  I  seemed  to  fall  in  with  his 
plan,  and  was  myself  appointed  on  the  committee  to  raise  funds 
for  this  trader's  journey!  The  meeting  ended  peacefully,  but 
immediately  afterwards  I  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  describing  matters  pretty  thoroughly — with  the  re- 
sult that  the  trader  had  his  little  trip  to  Washington  in  vain, 
and  the  Reserve  continued  to  exist. 

About  the  same  time,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Cody,  which 
was  largely  the  result  of  the  hostility  existing  towards  my 
work.  But  it  never  came  to  a  head.  A  prominent  rancher  and 
cattleman  in  local  circles,  Mr.  John  W.  Chapman,  rose  and  told 
the  meeting  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  was  his  friend,  and 
that  anybody  starting  a  demonstration  against  me  would  re- 
ceive his  immediate  personal  attention.  His  word  was  respected 
and  the  matter  blew  over. 

But  the  enmity  of  the  sheepmen  did  not  stop  there.  Other 
incidents  occurred  from  time  to  time  which  proved  it  to  be  far 
from  dormant. 

For  instance,  the  following  spring,  while  I  was  in  the 
East,  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Cody,  in  which  he  wrote : 
"I  personally  advise  you  not  to  return  to  Wyoming  this  spring, 
because,  if  you  do,  the  sheepmen  will  kill  you."  And  in  a  post- 
script which  amused  me,  he  added:  "But  there's  no  use  send- 
ing you  this  letter,  you  will  come  anyway." 

Incidentally,  his  warning  proved  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. That  same  year  a  fire  was  started  at  the  head  of  the 
canyon  south  of  my  property,  with  a  60-mile-an-hour  wind 
driving  it  steadily  towards  my  ranch.  It  was  very  dry  at  the 
time,  and  if  the  wind  had  not  suddenly  changed,  the  buildings 
would  have  been  lost.  And  it  was  not  long  after,  that  I 
awakened  one  night  to  find  the  ranch  actually  on  fire,  without 
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apparent  cause,  the  result  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  half 
my  home.    The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Disciplinary  Emergencies 

There  were  occasions  when  definite  emergencies  arose  with- 
in the  Reserve  which  called  for  quick  and  decisive  action.  One 
of  these.  I  remember,  came  up  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  the  Teton  division.  A  telegram  from  Washing- 
ton informed  me  that  60,000  sheep  had  been  put  into  the  divi- 
sion without  permit,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  supervisor  verified  the  report,  telling  me  he  had 
not  had  sufficient  authority  to  prevent  this  trespass.  The  sheep 
belonged  to  four  large  owners  in  Utah,  and  were  herded  by  40 
armed  men. 

Thanks  to  our  communication  facilities  and  organization, 
I  was  able  to  issue  orders  to  rangers  in  various  portions  of  the 
Reserve  to  meet  me  the  following  week  at  a  place  called  Horse 
Creek,  near  Jackson's  Lake.  About  65  of  them  came,  in  full 
regalia,  armed,  and  well  mounted.  Erect  and  clean,  they  made 
a  fine  body  of  men,  and  I  was  proud  of  them. 

Moving  swiftly,  we  selected  one  band  of  sheep  belonging 
to  each  of  the  four  owners,  and  drove  these  to  the  easterly  bor- 
der of  the  Reserve  which  fronted  upon  Green  River.  We  held 
them  there  while  I  sent  to  Cheyenne  for  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner at  that  point  to  bring  an  injunction  restraining  them 
from  returning  across  the  Reserve.  Meanwhile  the  owners, 
learning  of  my  action,  at  once  began  to  drive  the  rest  of  their 
flocks  as  swiftly  as  possible  towards  the  nearest  boundary  line. 

It  took  nearly  a  week  for  the  Commissioner  to  arrive  with 
the  injunction  which  was  to  be  served  upon  all  the  owners.  By 
that  time  the  speediest  kind  of  action  was  imperative.  My  first 
move  was  to  serve  it  upon  the  owners  of  the  most  southerly 
herd — two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Jacobs.  One  of  these,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  gone  off  to  Salt  Lake  for  provisions ;  but  the 
other  was  still  in  camp  and  was  speedily  dealt  with.  I  sta- 
tioned two  rangers  near  him  and  his  sheep  in  a  camp  across  the 
river,  and  hurried  north  to  serve  the  injunction  on  another 
owner  who  was  now  being  detained  at  another  point. ' 

Meanwhile  I  realized  that  the  Jacobs  brothers,  at  least, 
were  in  a  tight  place.  They  had  driven  their  herd  to  the  bor- 
derline on  Green  River  and  could  now  neither  advance  nor 
retreat,  xlcross  the  river  from  the  Reserve  they  were  confront- 
ed by  a  real  menace.  Cattlemen  had  settled  there,  who  would 
allow  no  sheep  to  be  driven  over  their  ranges  without  a  tre- 
mendous risk  to  life.  And  to  return  upon  the  Reserve  meant 
for  the  Jacobs  brothers  the  additional  charge  of  being  in  con- 
tempt of  the  United  States  Court. 

That  their  position  was  far  from  enviable  was  soon  proved 
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by  actual  events.  A  day  or  two  later,  one  of  the  rangers  who 
had  been  stationed  near  the  brothers  rode  hurriedly  into  my 
camp  and  reported  somewhat  of  a  tragedy.  It  seems  that  the 
ranger's  camp  had  been  visited  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
other  Jacobs  brother — the  one  who  had  been  to  Salt  Lake.  He 
had  a  breathless  and  profane  story  to  tell.  He  said  that  the 
night  before,  while  he  was  still  away,  the  blankety-blank  set- 
tlers of  Green  River  had  come  up  and  killed  his  brother  and 
eight  hundred  of  their  sheep,  and  furthermore  had  burnt  up 
their  entire  camp  outfit  without  leaving  even  a  sour-dough  pot ! 

I  asked  the  ranger  what  had  been  done  about  it.  He  told 
me  they  had  gotten  on  their  horses  and  ridden  over  to  the  scene 
of  the  outrage.  Here  it  was  found  to  be  true  that  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  sheep  had  been  killed  and  that  the  camp  outfit  had 
been  burned.  But  the  brother  who  had  been  "killed"  was 
found  to  have  been  struck  over  the  head  with  a  rifle  and  not 
very  seriously  injured.  At  any  rate,  "he  sure  could  still  swear 
all  right!" 

I  saw  what  must  necessarily  happen.  The  Jacobs  brothers 
would  be  forced  to  drive  their  remaining  sheep  back  over  the 
Reserve  to  Utah.  So  I  gave  the  rangers  word  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  unmolested,  while  I  served  the  injunction  on  the  other 
owners  and  turned  them  loose.  These  also  drove  their  sheep 
homeward  across  the  Reserve,-  and  in  three  days  not  a  sheep 
was  left  within  the  boundaries.  Eventually  all  owners  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Cheyenne  and  were 
fined  for  trespass.  Thus  the  incident  was  closed,  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  there  has  never  been  another  sheep  trespass  upon 
the  Reserve. 

A  Visit  from  Gilford  Pinchot 

Gradually  the  feeling  against  the  Reserve  subsided,  though 
opposition  from  the  sheep  interests  continued  fitfully.  At  one 
time  these  interests  held  the  key  to  Wyoming  politics,  and  some 
of  the  delegates  to  Washington  warned  President  Roosevelt, 
who  was  running  for  a  second  term,  that  -unless  I  resigned  my 
post  as  Superintendent  of  the  Reserve,  the  Republican  Party 
in  that  State  would  be  the  loser. 

I  invited  the  President  to  have  my  administration  investi- 
gated. Accordingly,  he  detailed  Gifford  Pinchot  to  investigate 
matters  in  the  Reserve.  Mr.  Pinchot  arrived  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Frank  Mondell,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Senator  Borah.  I  remember  how  this  eminent  trio  came 
to  me,  late  one  summer  afternoon,  at  my  camp  in  the  Teton  di- 
vision. We  had  a  pleasant  dinner  and  were  sitting  smoking 
around  the  campfire  when  Senator  Borah  jocosely  remarked  to 
his  companions:  "Boys,  we're  wasting  time  here.  Has  any- 
body got  a  rope?" 
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Gifford  Pinchot,  after  accompanying  me  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, reported  to  the  President  that  the  Yellowstone  Re- 
serve was  one  of  the  best  organized,  patrolled  and- managed 
forest  reserves  in  the  country.  It  was  indeed  gratifying  to 
receive  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  saying  in  part :  "Mr. 
Anderson,  I  believe  you  have  the  right  ideas  in  forestry  mat- 
ters. Go  ahead  and  carry  them  out,  knowing  you  have  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  President  solidly  behind 
you." 

And  yet  it  has  been  said  that  President  Roosevelt  played 
politics !  He  never  played  anything — he  was  simply  it,  in  his 
genuine,  straightforward  manner.  And  one  of  my  principal 
reasons  for  giving  five  years  of  my  time  to  forestry  matters 
was  that  I  felt  I  was  aiding  him  in  one  of  the  objectives  so  dear 
to  his  heart — namely,  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
To  have  known  such  a  man  and  worked  with  him,  even  in  the 
smallest  way,  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  high  ideals,  was  an  in- 
spiration to  me. 

The  Reserve  as  a  Game  Refuge 

I  have  always  cherished  a  love  of  wild  life  and  nature,  and 
for  years  before  the  creation  of  the  Yellowstone  Reserve  I  had 
been  interested  in  game  protection.  Consequently,  when  the 
Reserve  became  an  actuality,  I  was  appointed  Assistant  State 
Game  Warden,  and  made  all  my  rangers  game  wardens  without 
pay.  They  too  were  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the  wild 
life  of  the  Reserve — and  a  law  was  passed  obliging  every  non- 
resident of  the  State  to  pay  a  hunting  fee  of  $50.00,  every  resi- 
dent being  obliged  to  procure  a  regular  license. 

For  a  while,  the  Shoshone  Indians  had  been  permitted  by 
their  agent  to  hunt  in  the  Reserve — a  privilege  they  were  exer- 
cising both  in  and  out  of  season,  which  led  to  the  slaughtering  of 
a  tremendous  amount  of  game.  Obviously  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  game  protection  lay  in  the  correction  of  this  misguided 
zeal,  and  a  letter  from  me  to  the  Indian  Department  in  Wash- 
ington brought  an  end  to  all  permits  granted  to  Indians  to  hunt 
on  the  Reserve.  It  was  a  necessary  step  and  the  amount  of 
valuable  game  it  saved  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Elk  tusks  furnished  another  problem.  Formerly,  these  had 
brought  only  a  nominal  value,  but  since  the  Order  of  Elks  had 
adopted  them  as  the  emblem  of  the  society,  they  had  been  sell- 
ing for  $25.00  or  more  per  pair.  Naturally  this  provided  an 
incentive  for  a  general  slaughter  of  elk  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  obtain  the  tusks.  For  instance,  I  remember  that  one 
day  one  of  my  rangers  arrested  a  man  named  Rogers  on  a 
charge  of  killing  game  out  of  season.  Twenty-five  fresh  elk 
tusks  were  found  in  his  possession — proof  enough  that  he  had 
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been  shooting  bull  elk  for  this  one  trivial  reason  alone,  leaving 
their  carcasses  to  remain  rotting  npon  the  ground. 

It  happened  that  about  the  time  this  incident  occurred,  the 
Order  of  Elks  was  holding  its  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention  and  told  it  the  facts, 
stating  that  the  high  prices  being  paid  for  elk  tusks  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  noble  animal  from 
which  the  Order  derived  its  name.  My  letter  was  read  at  the 
Convention  and  its  purport  was  appreciated.  A  resolution  was 
passed  which  abolished  elk  tusks  as  the  official  emblem  of  the 
Order,  and  which — I  think  I  may  safely  assert — saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  elk. 

All  this  while  the  conviction  had  been  growing  upon  me 
that  the  one  real  way  to  protect  the  game  on  the  Reserve  must 
be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  properly  guarded  game 
refuge,  where  shooting  was  forbidden  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Game  laws  in  themselves  seemed  futile,  and  there  is  no  better 
illustration  of  this  than  the  law  which  exists  today  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  State  of  New  York,  imposing  a  heavy  penalty 
for  the  killing  of  antelope  or  buffalo.  Nor  does  a  mere  limita- 
tion of  the  bag  help  materially,  for  in  that  case  there  can  be  no 
real  enforcement  without  apportioning  off  a  warden  to  every 
hunter. 

But  where  game  refuges  are  definitely  established  and  no 
one  is  allowed  at  any  time  of  year  to  carry  arms  or  fire  a  shot, 
game  is  pretty  certain  to  increase  immediately.  In  fact,  it  will 
increase  not  only  within  the  refuges  themselves  but  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.  For  although  the  hunting  will  be  better 
in  the  latter  than  ever  before,  the  game  will  have  a  sanctuary 
to  turn  to  in  case  of  need,  as  the  refuges  are  not  fenced  off  by 
barriers  of  any  kind. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  finally  created  a  large  num- 
ber of  such  refuges  on  the  Reserve,  and  as  long  as  these  are 
properly  guarded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  future  of 
the  game.  The  results  so  far  have  been  more  than  satisfactory ; 
for  there  is  now  more  large  game  in  this  portion  of  "Wyoming, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Also,  the  game 
refuges  in  the  Reserve  take  on  an  added  signifigance  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  game  in  Yellowstone  Park,  because  of  the  high 
altitude,  must  vacate  in  winter  and  seek  the  lower  regions  of 
the  surrounding  forests,  where  they  are  now  secure  in  the 
refuges  that  have  been  created. 

Incidentally,  we  have  had  a  special  law  passed  forbidding 
the  killing  of  antelope  at  any  time  of  year,  and  the  result  has 
been  an  astonishing  increase  in  numbers.  I  estimate  that  on 
one  part  of  the  Reserve,  in  the  vicinity  of  my  ranch,  there  are 
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probably  as  many  as  one  thousand  antelope — a  state  of  affairs 
which  never  could  have  existed  without  this  special  law.  Yet 
even  now  I  sometimes  cannot  help  harking  back  to  the  good 
old  days,  when  this  most  beautiful  animal  of  the  plains  roamed 
in  such  herds  as  to  impede  the  cattlemen.  I  remember  that  in 
the  Red  Desert,  south  of  the  Teton  division,  after  scattered 
cattle  had  been  rounded  up,  the  cattlemen  were  sometimes 
forced  to  pause  for  an  hour  or  two  while  the  multitude  of  an- 
telope which  had  been  caught  in  the  round-up  finished  their 
grazing  and  sifted  out  through  the  cattle. 

Well  guarded  refuges  will  always  be  necessary,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  wild  life.  It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  birds  and 
animals  realize  in  which  region  they  are  being  protected.  On 
my  first  trip  to  Jackson  Lake — a  beautiful  body  of  water  on 
the  Reserve  just  south  of  the  Park,  extending  sixteen  miles  in 
the  Teton  range — I  was  amazed  at  the  tremendous  quantity  and 
variety  of  bird  life  there.  Later,  when  the  Reserve  was  first 
created,  I  sailed  again  from  one  end  of  the  Lake  to  the  other, 
and  during  the  whole  journey  I  saw  only  two  birds — Sheldrake 
ducks  !  How  often  judging  by  results,  the  guns  of  hunters  must 
have  reverberated  across  that  beautiful  expanse  during  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  I  had  been  there.  T  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  desolation  of  the  scene  that  I  requested  President 
Roosevelt  to  make  Jackson  Lake  a  bird  refuge.  With  his  usual 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  importance  of  wild  life 
conservation,  he  complied — and  when,  a  few  years  later,  I  made 
another  journey  to  the  lake,  I  saw  that  the  birds  had  returned. 
There  were  thousands  of  ducks  of  various  species,  as  well  as 
pelicans,  flamingoes,  and  countless  other  varieties  of  water  fowl. 

From  a  utilitarian  viewpoint  alone,  the  protection  of  game 
has  proved  of  great  financial  value  to  Wyoming.  It  has  at- 
tracted hunters  there  who  have  been  obliged  to  pay  as  much  as 
$50.00  for  their  licenses,  besides  buying  camp  and  hunting  out- 
fits and  other  necessities,  so  that  each  has  been  in  a  measure 
contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Game  protection 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  drawing  tourists  whose  love  of 
nature  prompts  them  to  inspect  and  photograph  the  wild  life 
instead  of  killing  it. 

The  Future 

"Civilization",  with  its  attendant  cities,  pressure  and 
waste,  is  hurrying  westward.  It  will  not  be  long  before  our 
National  Parks  and  Forest  Reserves  become  the  true  play- 
ground of  every  real  American  who  appreciates  outdoor  life 
and  the  precious  heritage  of  our  wild  and  romantic  background. 
Soon  every  patch  of  wilderness  that  remains  will  be  a  true 
oasis.     The  Yellowstone  Forest  Reserve  in  particular,  through 
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its  connection  with  the  Park,  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  spots  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  may  play  a  prominent 
part  in  our  country 's  recreation. 

To  me  it  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  able  to 
initiate  a  system  for  the  forest  reserves  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
So  long  as  they  are  zealously  patrolled  and  guarded,  always  by 
men  who  have  the  spirit  of  the  wilderness  at  heart,  we  shall  be 
able  not  only  to  recall  the  past,  but  to  meet  the  future  with  a 
greater  sense  of  freedom. 


From  the  John  Hunton  collection  in  The  State  Historical  Department. 

$25.00  Fort  Laramie,  Nebraska, 

June  9th,  1857— 

I  the  undersigned  Jacob  Schmidt  soldier  in  G.  company  and 
butcher  for  this  Garrison  promise  to  pay  the  sum  of  Twenty  Five 
Dollars  as  soon  as  the  Paymaster  arrives,  said  Twenty  Five  Dol- 
lars are  to  redeem  a  jewelled  lever  watch  by  Tobias  of  London, 
in  the  hand  of  Mr.  Bourdeaux,  trader  in  this  Garrison,  deposited 
into  his  hands  by  Frederic  Loba  as  part  payment  for  1  yoke  of 
oxen.  T.  Jacob  Schmidt. 


From  the  John  Hunton  collection  in  The  State  Historical  Department. 

Fallons  Bluffs  Apr  1  the  1859 
Due  S.  P.  Ashcroft  or  order  the  sum  of  three  Hundred  & 
Forty  Six  Dollars  40/00  100  Fore  Survaises  Rendered  To  April 
1st  59. 

J.  M.  Hockaclay  &  Co. 
Written  across  face  the  pr.  J.  E.  Bromly  Ag. 

following : 
Chg  to  a/c      F 
Endorsed  on  back  as  follows : 

Received  on  the  within  one  company  horse  valued  at  Sixty 
Dollars.    June  26th  1859. 
J.  M.  Hockadav  &  Co. 
Note  $346.40 
60.00 


286.40 

S.  P.  Ashcroft 
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SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE  OF  JAMES  M.  SHERROD, 
OF  RAWLINS 

[Concluded  from  January  Issue] 

An  event  of  great  interest  in  the  earlier  days  of  Wyoming 
was  the  silver  wedding  anniversary  of  Colonel  Ivinson  and  wife, 
of  Laramie  City.  Such  anniversaries  were  very  rare  among  Wy- 
oming citizens  in  them  days,  and  a  big  celebration  was  announc- 
ed. Colonel  Ivinson  was  pretty  well  off  in  this  world's  goods, 
and  no  expense  was  spared  in  making  the  occasion  a  success.  Al- 
most the  entire  population  of  Laramie  City  and  surrounding 
country  was  invited  and  they  had  a  whole  wagonload  of  whiskey 
and  champagne,  and  another  wagonload  of  pies  and  cakes  and 
plum  puddings.  Colonel  Ivinson,  as  we  called  him,  never  did 
anything  by  halves.  We  started  the  ball  rolling  along  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  whiskey  and  champagne  was 
flowing  as  free  as  water  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  celebra- 
tion. There  was  Colonel  Downey  and  Bill  Nye,  and  a  score  or 
so  more  of  the  first  people  of  Laramie.  They  were  having  such 
a  royal  time  when  it  came  midnight  that  they  forgot  all  about 
the  supper  and  went  right  on  dancing.  We  were  divided  into 
four  nationalities,  and  had  several  arguments  as  to  the  dances. 
The  French  wanted  to  dance  the  French  Four,  the  Dutch  in- 
sisted upon  waltzes  all  the  time,  the  Irish  demanded  Irish  Jigs 
or  break-downs,  and  the  Americans  preferred  the  cotilion  or 
the  American  Square  Dance  of  that  time.  I  was  calling  for  the 
Americans,  and  I  told  them  to  stick  to  their  dance  and  I  Avould 
keep  right  on  calling  and  not  give  the  other  fellows  a  chance. 
We  had  plenty  of  fun  that  night,  but  no  one  was  killed.  In 
those  days  every  man  carried  a  six-shooter,  even  at  the  dances, 
in  fact,  a  man's  gun  was  part  of  his  wearing  apparel.  Along 
in  the  after  part  of  the  night,  while  we  were  still  dancing.  Bill 
Nye  hunted  up  the  grub  and  ate  a  lot  of  the  plum  pudding. 
Soon  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  had  to  have  a  doctor.  We 
found  that  old  Doctor  Harris  had  been  called  to  Green  River 
on  account  of  a  railroad  wreck,  and  the  only  help  left  was  a 
sort  of  a  quack  doctor  He  hurried  up  to  the  house  and  found 
poor  Bill  a-cramping  something  awful  After  some  time  Bill 
quieted  down,  and  then  I  realized  that  I  was  some  hungry,  so 
I  hunted  up  the  supplies.  I  discovered  a  stack  of  pies 
about  two  feet  high,  and  just  picked  up  the  whole  pile 
and  carried  them  out  and  divided  them  amongst  the  crowd. 
Bill  Nye  recovered  by  the  following  afternoon,  but  I  never  heard 
of  his  eating  any  more  plum    pudding,     and     if  a  man  wanted 
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trouble  with  him  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  say  ' '  Let 's  go  and  have 
some  plum  pudding,  Bill ! ' '  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
him  by  catching  him  somewhere  in  a  crowd  and  asking  him  if  he 
was  at  I  Vinson's  silver  wedding.  He  was  always  in  a  hurry  to 
treat  on  these  occasions. 

Prospecting 

On  one  of  my  prospecting  trips  I  had  a  partner  by  the  name 
of  Joe  Canoy.  We  rigged  up  an  outfit  at  Laramie  City,  with  a 
saddle  horse  and  two  pack  horses  for  each  of  us,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted  in  the  Spring  we  travelled  and  prospected 
all  across  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Wyoming  and  over 
into  Idaho  until  we  struck  what  is  known  as  the  Boise  Basin.  In 
a  small  gulch  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Boise  Basin  we  discover- 
ed what  we  were  looking  for,  a  good  placer  prospect.  The  dirt 
run  as  high  as  $4.50  to  the  pan,  and  we  were  soon  washing  out 
$10.00  an  hour  each.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  we  had  struck 
a  bonanza,  and  threw  up  a  small  cabin  for  shelter  from  the  rain, 
and  worked  away  until  we  were  nearly  out  of  grub.  It  was  twen- 
ty-five miles  to  the  nearest  mining  camp.  I  was  a  good  deal 
stronger  than  Old  Joe  and  did  not  like  to  leave  him  alone,  so  I 
told  him  to  take  the  pack  horses  and  go  after  the  grub,  and  I 
would  stay  and  protect  our  claim.  I  cautioned  him  not  to  get 
drunk,  and  not  to  say  anything  about  our  discovery,  and  to  bring 
back  besides  the  provisions  two  French  Rockers.  He  promised 
that  he  would  not  drink  a  drop  at  the  mining  camp,  but  would 
bring  back  a  little  with  him.  Then  I  told  him  further  not  to 
leave  the  mining  camp  for  the  return  trip  until  after  midnight, 
lest  they  follow  him  and  find  out  what  we  had.  Joe  had  made  the 
trip  to  the  camp  and  bought  and  loaded  our  supplies,  but  while 
waiting  until  the  time  arived  to  slip  out  of  the  camp  he  began 
bowling  up,  and  soon  commenced  blowing  out  our  luck  and 
showed  the  good  dust  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  story.  At  mid- 
night, or  shortly  after,  he  left  the  camp,  and  reached  our  claim 
early  in  the  morning.  I  had  panned  out  about  $275.00  while  he 
was  away.  After  a  talk  we  prepared  and  ate  our  breakfast,  and 
then  put  up  our  French  Rockers  and  went  to  work  in  earnest. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  the  brush  cracking  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  above  us,  and  told  Joe  to  get  his  gun  quick  as 
there  were  Indians  near.  It  was  not  Indians,  however,  but  a 
bunch  of  miners  from  the  camp.  They  had  taken  Joe's  trail  and 
followed  him  right  to  our  claim.  When  they  saw  us  get  our  guns 
they  called  to  us  and  explained  who  they  were  before  they  showed 
up,  then  they  all  came  down  into  the  gulch.  They  asked  for  a  pan 
to  test  the  dirt,  and  when  they  had  washed  out  a  few  pans  they 
commenced  to  measure  off  the  ground  and  divide  it.  Of  course 
we  were  helpless  against  so  many,  and  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it.    They  measured  off  forty  feet  each  for  Joe  and  I,  and  then  di- 
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vided  the  balance  among  themselves,  giving  them  twenty  square 
feet  apiece  or  half  of  what  they  allowed  us,  and  then  we  all  set 
to  work.  In  four  days  we  had  washed  the  gulch  all  over,  and  the 
bunch  had  taken  out  sixty-one  thousand  dollars.  Joe  and  I  had 
four  thousand  dollars.  We  might  just  as  well  have  had  seventy- 
five  thousand  if  Joe  had  let  the  whisky  alone,  for  a  year  or  two 
afterward  a  couple  of  Chinamen  went  in  there  and  cleaned  up 
twenty-one  thousand,  making  that  little  gulch  turn  out  in  all 
eighty-two  thousand  dollars. 

The  getting  of  that  four  thousand  dollars  was  one  of  the 
worst  pieces  of  luck  I  ever  had  befall  me,  for  it  gave  me  the  gold 
fever  and  nothing  would  do  but  to  continue  the  search  for  the 
precious  stuff.  Joe  and  I  prospected  to  the  south  across  Utah, 
down  into  Colorado,  and  on  through  New  Mexico  and  into  Old 
Mexico.  We  found  several  places  where  we  could  wash  out  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  a  day,  but  that  wasn  't  making  money  fast  enough 
for  us  fellows  and  we  wandered  on  looking  for  something  like 
our  Idaho  claim  until  we  got  clear  into  Old  Mexico.  There  we 
discovered  a  fine  prospect,  but  had  only  worked  two  or  three  days 
when  the  Mexicans  located  us  and  ran  us  out.  We  came  back 
around  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  were  working  some  pretty  good 
ground  when  the  Apache  Indians  stole  our  pack  animals  and 
drove  us  out  of  that  region.  We  prospected  on  into  Colorado 
again,  but  winter  was  coming  on,  and  we  were  dead  broke,  had 
only  a  saddle  horse  apiece,  our  guns  and  a  blanket  or  two,  so  we 
got  a  little  work  and  earned  enough  to  get  supplies  for  the  jour- 
ney homeward.  We  finally  reached  Laramie  just  before  Christ- 
mas, without  a  dollar  in  our  pockets,  and  a  long  winter  before 
us.  This  was  the  winter  of  1869  and  1870,  and  was  a  very  cold 
and  hard  one.  We  had  passed  over  several  places  that  summer 
where  we  could  have  washed  out  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  day,  but 
you  see  we  were  looking  for  spots  where  we  could  scoop  the  gold 
up  by  the  shovel-full,  and  just  walked  over  fortunes  because  we 
could  not  get  them  out  in  a  day  or  two.  All  the  prospectors  were 
pretty  much  the  same  in  them  days,  a  careless,  improvident  lot. 

Professor  LTayden,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
was  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  explore  the  source  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  and  examine  the  Bad  Lands,  the  Big  Horn 
and  the  Yellowstone  country,  and  I  was  detailed  to  go  along. 
After  exploring  the  Bad  Lands  thoroughly  we  crossed  over  the 
mountain  range  to  the  Yellowstone  River ;  went  into  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  and  saw  the  great  geysers,  and 
found  two  of  them  belching  water  so  hot  that  fish  could  be 
cooked  in  it  right  on  the  spot.  We  caught  a  lot  of  fish  and 
cooked  them  and  ate  them  for  supper  enjoying  them  very  much. 

We  next  turned  southward  into  the  Jackson's  Hole  country, 
or  rather  what  is  known  as  the  Jackson's  Hole  country  now — that 
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being*  an  unknown  name  in  those  days — and  there  we  stayed  for 
some  little  time.  The  Yellowstone  region  and  the  Jackson's  Hole 
country  were  at  that  time  the  greatest  game  preserves  I  ever  saw 
anywhere.  Elk,  deer,  buffalo,  antelope  and  bear  were  in  plain 
sight  at  all  times  and  in  great  numbers,  besides  many  smaller 
animals. 

Leaving  the  Jackson's  Hole  country,  we  laid  our  course  for 
the  head  of  Green  River  by  way  of  the  Teton  Mountains.  We 
climbed  up  the  Grand  Teton,  which  reaches  a  height  of  over  thir- 
teen thousand  feet,  for  a  long  distance,  but  we  did  not  reach  the 
top.  At  the  highest  point  we  reached  we  could  see  farther 
than  from  any  other  elevation  I  was  ever  on,  and  it  was  truly 
a  magnificent  view.  We  found  a  beautiful  little  lake  near  the 
Tetons,  at  an  elevation  of  about  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  it 
was  just  full  of  trout,  both  the  salmon  and  rainbow  species. 
We  camped  there  a  few  days  and  caught  many  fish,  among  them 
some  very  fine  specimens.  They  were  fine  eating,  and  not  like 
the  trout  we  caught  up  in  the  Yellowstone  country. 

From  the  lake  we  crossed  over  the  range  onto  the  head  of 
Green  River,  and  followed  that  stream  down  until  we  arrived  at 
the  stage  station,  near  where  the  railroad  now  crosses  Green 
River.  Then  we  travelled  the  stage  road  across  the  Bitter  Creek 
country  and  the  Red  Desert,  and  on  through  where  Rawlins  now 
stands  to  the  North  Platte  river,  which  we  crossed  a  little  above 
Fort  Steele ;  thence  on  eastward  through  Fort  Halleck,  at  the  foot 
of  Elk  Mountain.  Of  course  we  had  to  ford  all  the  little  moun- 
tain streams,  including  the  Rattlesnake,  the  Medicine  Bow,  the 
Wagonhound  and  Rock  Creek,  and  they  were  all  swift  and  hard 
to  cross.  We  crossed  the  Laramie  Plains  at  the  north  end,  went 
through  the  Sybille  Pass,  and  down  to  Fort  Laramie.  Professor 
Hayden  continued  on  to  Washington  to  report  the  trip  and  its 
results. 

Carrying  Mail 

Crossing  through  Red  Park  on  my  way  over  to  Hahn  's  Peak, 
I  found  the  country  full  of  Indians,  but  they  did  not  molest  me. 
If  the  hunting  party  had  still  been  with  me  we  might  have  had 
trouble,  as  the  Indians  did  not  want  any  white  men  to  hunt  in  the 
Park.  When  they  caught  anyone  hunting  there  they  would  in- 
variably give  him  a  run  for  his  life,  and  he  was  in  big  luck  if  he 
got  away  with  a  whole  scalp.  They  claimed  the  Park  as  a  hunt- 
ing ground,  and  were  always  ready  to  defend  what  they  con- 
sidered their  rights. 

When  they  finally  had  to  leave  the  Park  for  good  they  tried 
their  very  best  to  destroy  it  by  burning  it  over.  They  set  it  on 
fire  in  a  thousand  or  more  different  places,  wherever  there  was 
any  timber.    It  was  an  awful  job  to  go  through  it,  on  account  of 
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the  intense  heat  and  smoke,  and  I  came  near  being  burned  alive 
on  two  or  three  occasions. 

On  my  first  trip  over  the  mail  route  after  we  knew  the  In- 
dians had  left  the  Park  for  good,  when  on  my  way  back  toward 
Fort  Saunders,  I  would  just  stake  my  horse  out  on  good  grass 
and  spread  down  my  blankets  any  old  place,  and  go  to  sleep.  One 
night  I  had  camped  in  this  way,  and  the  next  morning  when  I 
went  to  saddle  my  horse  he  was  missing.  He  had  been  scared  by 
a  bear,  as  I  found  the  tracks,  and  had  broken  loose  and  pulled 
out  for  the  stage  station,  which  was  on  the  Platte  river  nearly 
sixty-two  miles  away.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  would  even  see  him, 
let  alone  catch  him,  before  I  reached  the  station,  so  I  hid  my 
saddle  and  blankets,  and  taking  my  mail  bag,  which  weighed 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds,  I  started  over  the  long  trail 
on  foot.  I  had  quit  carrying  a  gun  or  revolver  after  the  Indians 
left  the  Park,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  armed  and  the  carry- 
ing of  anything  of  the  kind  only  added  to  the  weight  on  my 
horse,  but  I  always  had  along  my  dirk  knife,  which  I  called  my 
Arkansas  toothpick.  Now  my  gun  was  the  first  thing  I  thought 
of,  and  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  dollars  for  my  Winchester 
and  a  belt  full  of  cartridges,  for  I  felt  the  need  of  them  more  than 
at  any  other  time  during  my  career.  As  I  was  following  a  trail 
through  thick  timber  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  to  cut  off  part  of 
the  distance,  I  rounded  a  short  curve,  and  there  right  in  front 
of  me  and  not  over  twenty  feet  away  was  the  biggest  cinnamon 
bear  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  coming  along  the  trail  toward  me, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  intention  of  giving  me  the  road  without  a 
contest.  I  drew  my  knife,  the  only  weapon  I  had,  and  stepped 
behind  a  small  tree ;  then  I  yelled  as  loud  and  hard  as  I  knew 
how.  The  bear  stood  up  on  his  hind  feet  and  looked  toward  me 
for  a  minute — it  seemed  a  year — and  then  turned  and  trotted  off 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  was  ever  so  well  pleased  in  my  life  as  I  was  when  I  saw 
that  bear  on  the  retreat.  I  waited  until  he  had  been  out  of  sight 
some  little  time  before  I  started  again,  or  even  moved,  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that  I  am  afraid  of  it  is  a  big  bear  when 
I  have  no  gun.  Some  men  will  tell  you  that  they  are  not  afraid 
of  a  bear.  Well,  I  am,  and  have  killed  several  good  big  ones  in 
my  time,  too. 

When  Mr.  Bruin  had  been  gone  long  enough  to  be  a  safe  dis- 
tance away,  I  resumed  my  journey,  walking  on  to  the  Platte  river. 
There  I  found  my  horse,  caught  him,  and  rode  thirty-five  miles 
farther  to  the  stage  station  on  the  Big  Laramie.  I  had  covered 
on  the  same  day  a  distance  of  ninety-seven  miles,  walking  and 
carrying  the  mail  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  was  ever  as  tired  in  my  life,  either  before  or  since,  as  I 
was  that  night.     I  spent  the  night  at  the  stage  station,  and  went 
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on  to  Fort  Saunders  the  next  day,  where  I  turned  the  mail  bag 
over  to  the  Postmaster's  Department,  and  that  ended  my  experi- 
ence as  a  mail  carrier  for  the  time  being. 

Hoping-  that  these  few  sketches  from  my  long  and  eventful 
life  on  the  frontier  will  be  of  interest,  and  likewise  the  source  of 
some  information  for  the  reader,  I  now  bid  you  a  very  kind  Good 
Evening. 


CRITICISMS  ON  SHERROD  MANUSCRIPT 

Mr.  E.  A.  Brinninstool  writes  the  following : 
Crazy  Horse  was  killed  at  Fort  Robinson — not  Fort  Lara- 
mie— and  while  resisting  being  put  in  the  guard  house.  Sher- 
rod  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  arrest — not  the  slight- 
est. Gen.  Jesse  Lee  had  brought  Crazy  Horse  over  to  Fort 
Robinson — or  Red  Cloud  Agency — and  was  there  at  the  time 
of  the  killing.  The  Indian  whom  Crazy  Horse  attacked  was 
Little  Big  Man — not  Big  Little  Man — and  he  was  a  friend  of 
Crazy  Horse  who  tried  to  prevent  the  chief  from  putting  up  a 
fight  and  resisting. 

I  have  Gen.  Lee's  story  of  the  killing  of  Crazy  Horse — a 
signed  statement  about  it,  also  from  Lieut.  Lemley  who  was 
present  also.  Crazy  Horse's  body  was  delivered  to  his  old 
father  and  mother  the  next  day  and  they  alone  knew  where 
he  was  buried — his  burial  place  was  never  disclosed  by  his  par- 
ents to  anyone. 


Mr.  F.  S.  Lusk,  writing  from  Missoula,  Montana,  says:  I 
lived  at  Mr.  Meeker's  house  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  for  a  long 
time  and  was  rooming  there  at  the  time  of  his  murder;  knew 
them  all  well  and  their  history.  Mr.  Meeker  was  sent  to  Gree- 
ley by  Horace  Greeley  to  look  after  the  colony ;  he  was  a  highly 
educated  man,  an  ascetic  almost,  and  as  clean  a  man  as  could 
have  been  found  in  Colorado..  His  wife  was  a  lovely,  refined 
educated  woman  and  their  lives  were  open  and  happy.  The 
family  was  unusually  cheerful  and  happy.  The  son,  Ralph,  on 
the  New  York  Tribune,  three  daughters,  Rose,  Mary  and  Josie. 
Josie  and  Mrs.  Meeker  were  carried  away  by  the  Utes  as  cap- 
tives and  Mr.  Meeker  was  killed  because  he  tried  to  save  them. 
He  was  not  a  squaw  man.  I  roomed  at  the  Meeker  home  for 
several  years  and  read  the  Government  reports  made  to  the 
family  and  know  I  am  giving  a  correct  version  of  the  matter. 
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Mr.  John  Hunton  of  Torrington  speaks  of  events  subse- 
quent to  the  summer  of  1867  and  thinks  Mr.  Sherrod  was  never 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government  and  says:  "The  last  time  I 
saw  him  was  in  the  summer  of  1896,  when  he  hauled  a  load  of 
provisions  from  Rock  Springs  to  Cora  for  my  surveying  party. 
I  was  surveying  in  that  country  that  summer." 

*  #     # 

Mr.  Hunton  comments  on  the  John  0.  Ward  manuscript 
in  the  following  manner:  "The  14th  Infantry  did  not  go  to 
Fort  Fetterman  until  the  summer  of  1871,  when  four  companies 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  A.  Woodward  ar- 
rived there.    Captain  Krouse  was  with  this  command. 

#  #     # 

The  scout  and  guide  employed  at  the  Fort  was  Joe  Marya- 
vale,  not  "Joe  Manos."  The  bridge  across  the  Platte  river  was 
supervised  and  built  by  Major  Julius  W.  Mason  in  1879  or  1880, 
not  by  Captain  Coates. 

Fetterman  was  abandoned  by  the  United  States  as  a  mili- 
tary post  early  in  the  fall  of  1882.  Captain  William  H.  Powell 
with  Company  "G,"  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  being  the  last  garrison." 


The  Sherrod  notes  left  by  Colonel  Coutant  are  appended. 

JAMES  MILTON  SHERROD 

Coutant 

Born  1822  in  Ohio  where  his  parents  moved  from  Virginia. 
Remained  in  Ohio  until  he  was  23  years  old,  became  a  boatsman 
on  the  Ohio  River  when  he  was  18  years  old  and  ran  on  various 
vessels  for  five  years. 

Came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1848  with  Peter  A.  Sarpy 
of  the  American  Furs  and  Buffalo  Hides  Company  and  com- 
menced trapping  and  hunting  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre  and 
worked  up  into  Wyoming  going  West  to  Green  River  up  which 
stream  and  then  to  the  Yellowstone  where  they  shipped  hides 
and  skins  down  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  to  St.  Louis. 

Returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1850.  In  1851  came  west  to  Wyo- 
ming and  went  to  Fort  Laramie  where  he  did  scouting  for  the 
Government  and  took  contracts  to  supply  wood. 

He  married  in  184 —  Nancy  Williams  and  by  this  marriage 
there  were  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  All  live  in  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Sherrod  lived  in  Laramie  City,  Ft.  Saunders  and  on  the 
head  of  the  Little  Laramie  until  1886  when  he  located  in  Raw- 
lins and  became  a  freighter  between  Rawlins  and  Lander  and 
to  other  points. 
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He  was  with  Captain  Egan  in  an  Indian  raid  at  Tensleep 
in  the  Big  Horn  Basin  when  they  had  followed  Indians  who  had 
stolen  stock. 

Hauled  some  of  the  first  machinery  into  Colorado.  In  1865 
on  the  return  to  Missouri  River  was  with  a  train. 

Was  with  Temple  when  he  was  killed  on  the  eastern  line  of 
Wyoming  on  Sept.  30,  1865. 

He  first  saw  Jim  Baker  in  1848.  Knew  Jim  Bridger,  Kit 
Carson  and  Joe  Robinson. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  WESTON  COUNTY 

Coutant 

During  the  summer  of  1886  the  B.  &  M.  Railway  ran  a  pre- 
liminary survey  from  the  then  terminus  of  their  line  at  Alli- 
ance, Neb.,  northwest  through  Northeastern  Wyoming.  This 
preliminary  line  ran  through  Weston  County  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  following  the  valley  of  South  Beaver,  about  par- 
alleling the  direction  of  the  line  as  finally  constructed,  but  about 
ten  miles  south  and  west. 

When  the  surveying  party  was  opposite  where  Newcastle 
now  stands,  they  heard  of  some  bituminous  coal  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  sand  stone  foot  hills,  and  obtained  a  sample. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  the  discovery  of  this  coal  became 
known  to  a  number  of  persons,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Weston,  of  Beat- 
rice, Neb.,  organized  a  small  pack  outfit  with  Al  Avers,  now  of 
Converse  County  in  charge,  and  visited  the  region  of  the  re- 
ported cropping ;  they  found  a  seam  of  bituminous  coal  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness  at  the  head  of  what  became 
known  as  Fuller  Canyon,  being  so  named  for  a  settler  who  had 
located  a  homestead  on  the  table  land  at  the  head  of  the  canyon. 

The  Weston  party  took  some  samples  of  the  coal  with  them 
and  arranged  to  have  some  work  done  on  the  cropping  by  Mek- 
kel  0.  Gladhough  who  was  either  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
cropping  or  the  first  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  B.  &  M. 
engineers. 

When  Mr.  Weston  returned  home  and  reported  the  finding 
of  the' cropping  the  railroad  contracting  firm  of  Kilpatrick 
Bros.  &  Collins,  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  became  interested  in  the  pros- 
pecting and  development  of  the  same,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  1887,  they  sent  a  party  of  three  men  forward  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  cropping,  prepared  to  spend  the  winter.  In 
September  1887,  F.  W.  Mondell,  went  by  rail  to  Buffalo  Gap, 
So.  Dak.,  which  afterward  became  the  shipping  point  for  sup- 
plies the  first  year  of  operation,  and  from  there  across  the 
Black  Hills  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  cropping,  and  took 
charge  of  the  prospecting  and  development.    He  arrived  at  the 
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head  of  Fuller  Canyon,  at  the  coal  cropping  on  the  25th  day 
of  September.  The  head  of  the  canyon,  where  camp  was  estab- 
lished is  about  five  miles  northwest  of  the  present  town  of  New- 
castle, and  about  a  half  mile  from  the  buildings  of  the  Weston 
County  ranch  of  Kilpatrick  Bros  &  Collins. 

At  that  time  there  were  few  people  in  the  present  county 
of  Weston.  About  five  miles  southwest  from  the  headquarters 
established  on  Skull  creek  was  the  Y  T  ranch  owned  by  Colin 
Hunter ;  about  nine  miles  southeast  on  Stockade  Beaver,  at  the 
old  Jenny  Stockade,  was  the  L  A  K  ranch  owned  by  Allerton 
&  Spencer ;  about  ten  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  was  a  small 
bunch  of  cattle  under  the  EVA  brand;  along  the  Stockade 
Beaver  near  the  LAX  ranch  were  located  a  few  small  stock- 
men and  Hanson  &  Davis  were  operating  occasionally  a  small 
water  power  saw  mill.  LaGrave  &  Delaney  had  a  horse  ranch 
near  the  head  of  oil  creek  some  eighteen  miles  northwest ;  and 
there  were  a  few  settlers  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
on  Oil,  Skull  and  Plum  Creeks. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coal  cropping  two  families 
of  the  names  of  Valentine  and  Fuller  respectively,  had  located 
on  the  high  table  land,  and  were  engaged  in  a  small  way  in 
raising  horses,  and  had  attempted  a  little  farming. 

A  number  of  years  prior  to  this  time,  George  Jacobson,  of 
Sundance  and  others  had  discovered  an  oil  spring  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  about  two  miles  and  a  salf  southeast  of  where  camp 
was  established  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  present 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  considerable  ex- 
citement in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  long  legal  battle  over  the  own- 
ership of  the  spring,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  property  passing 
into  the  hands  of  J.  C.  Spencer  and  the  Eagle  Oil  Company.  An- 
other oil  spring  had  been  discovered  a  little  later  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  west  of  the  Eagle  Oil  Company's  spring,  and  was 
claimed  by  the  American  Oil  Company ;  the  excitement  which 
the  discover}^  of  these  springs  had  caused  had  completely  sub- 
sided, and  in  1887  no  effort  was  being  made  to  develop  the  oil 
property. 

Some  time  in  the  later  seventies  a  salt  spring  had  been  dis- 
covered at  what  is  now  known  as  Salt  Creek  about  nine  miles 
northeast  of  the  place  where  camp  was  established,  and  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  present  mining  town  of  Cam- 
bria. A  camp  had  been  established  at  these  springs,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  the  salt  water  was  evaporated  and  the  salt 
hauled  overland  to  Deadwood,  and  Lead  City,  So.  Dak.,  and 
the  neighboring  communities ;  this  industry  had  ceased  to  be 
profitable  with  the  approach  of  railways  to  the  Black  Hills 
mining  country,  and  in  1887  the  evaporators  and  buildings  were 
in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  and  the  property  was  be- 
ing held  by  Patrick  Done«;an,  for  the  owners. 
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Immediately  after  arriving  at  Fuller  Canyon,  Mr.  Mondell 
proceeded  with  the  erection  of  a  log  camp  near  the  coal  crop- 
pings,  and  work  was  actively  begun,  with  the  small  force,  driv- 
ing a  tunnel  in  the  coal  seam.  The  active  prospecting  and  de- 
velopment of  the  winter  and  early  spring  had  demonstrated 
that  while  there  was  some  good  coal  at  Fuller  Canyon,  the  vein 
was  not  thick  enough  or  sufficiently  clear  from  impurities  to 
make  it  profitable  to  mine  it.  During  the  early  summer  dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  coal  in  the  surrounding  region.  The 
exposure  in  the  Fuller  canyon  was  some  forty  feet  in  length, 
running  nearly  horizontal,  and  some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  table  land  above  the  canyon. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Eagle  Oil  Company  spring,  George 
Jacobson  had  discovered  a  very  thin  cropping  of  what  appeared 
to  be  very  good  coal,  in  the  bottom  of  a  canyon,  but  this  crop- 
ping extended  only  a  few  feet  and  was  only  a  few  inches  in 
thickness. 

During  the  early  summer  the  canyons  in  every  direction 
were  diligently  prospected  with  a  view  of  discovering,  if  possi- 
ble, the  coal  vein.  The  prospecting  force  was  largely  augment- 
ed and  parties  were  organized  and  sent  in  different  directions 
from  the  work  carried  on  in  headquarters  camp  in  Fuller  Can- 
yon. The  painstaking  and  diligent  search  however  failed  to 
discover  another  cropping  or  any  coal,  other  than  above  de- 
scribed, and  in  fact  no  other  croppings  were  discovered  in  the 
field.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  if  the  coal  seam  extended 
through  the  sandstone  on  the  table  lands  in  the  vicinity  and 
canyons  going  through  the  country  had  eroded  through  the 
same,  that  the  coal  croppings  had  been  burned  and  prospect- 
ing in  Fuller  Canyon,  below  the  original  cropping  demonstrated 
that  at  some  period  the  coal  croppings  had  caught  fire  and  had 
burned  under  cover  for  a  distance  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet ;  the  heavy  masses  of  sandstone  above  the  coal  sustaining 
their  tremendous  weight  until  the  coal  had  burned  from  be- 
neath them  for  this  distance  then  closing  and  extinguishing 
the  fires.  The  date  of  this  conflagration  can  only  be  conjectured, 
and  its  cause  is  entirely  problematical;  certain  it  is  that  these 
fires  had  occurred  hundreds  of  years  prior  to  the  date  of  pros- 
pecting, for  the  wash  from  the  tops  of  the  table  lands  had  cov- 
ered the  sloping  sides  of  the  canyon  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet,  and  in  this  soil  over  a  greater  portion 
of  the  region  had  sprung  up  a  growth  of  pines  many  of  them 
reaching  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  and  an  age  of  not 
less  than  seventy  or  eighty  years ;  the  sloping  sides  were  heavily 
carpeted  with  grass  and  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  pres- 
ence of  coal  veins  anywhere  in  the  region  except  the  two  crop- 
pings above  referred  to. 

Careful  study  of  the  formation  and  of  the  various  strata 
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both  above  and  below  the  coal  seams,  together  with  a  knowl- 
edge gained  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  occasional  slight 
evidences  of  the  effects  of  the  former  fires,  aided  in  locating 
approximately  the  location  of  the  bnrned  out  seam,  but  the 
prospecting  resulted  in  finding  that  the  seam  in  certain  direc- 
tions from  the  Fuller  canyon  was  too  thin  or  not  of  proper  char- 
acter to  be  of  any  value,  and  the  region  of  prospecting  was 
greatly  extended  during  the  summer  of  1888,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  the  coal  vein  in  a  canyon  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
the  present  opening  of  the  Jumbo  mine,  at  Cambria,  and  about 
five  miles  northeast  of  the  original  cropping.  The  coal  seam 
when  reached,  by  driving  through  the  burned  debris  at  the  new 
discovery  proved  to  be  about  seven  feet  in  thickness  and  of  a 
splendid  quality,  and  long  before  the  work  had  progressed  far 
enough  to  fully  determine  the  thickness  or  character  of  the 
seam  many  other  drifts  were  begun  at  various  points  in  the 
canyons  about  and  directly  above  and  below  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  mine  openings  at  Cambria.  At  every  point  the  location 
of  the  seam  necessitated  careful  examination  of  the  face  of  the 
canyons,  oftentimes  much  unsuccessful  driving  before  the 
burned  out  vein  was  discovered,  and  then  the  driving  of  the 
drift  through  broken  rock,  which  was  oftentimes  exceedingly 
dangerous  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  before  the  unburned  coal  seam  was  finally  reached. 
This  work  was  carried  on  during  the  remainder  of  1888  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  a  large  saw  mill  outfit  was  brought  over- 
land from  Alliance,  Neb.,  and  put  in  operation  in  the  canyon 
through  which  the  Cambria  Branch  of  the  B.  &  M.  railway  now 
runs  about  half  way  between  the  present  towns  of  Cambria  and 
Newcastle. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1889  temporary  quarters  were  erect- 
ed near  where  the  offices  now  stand  at  Cambria,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  actual  development  work,  and  the  opening  up 
of  the  coal  mines  on  a  large  scale. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  the  work  of  permanently  open- 
ing up  the  mines  was  pushed  very  rapidly ;  main  entries  and 
parallel  air  courses  were  driven  and  strongly  timbered,  on  both 
sides  of  the  canyon.  The  one  known  as  the  Antelope,  and  the 
other  as  the  Jumbo  entry ;  an  air  compressor  and  four  large 
boilers  were  hauled  overland  from  Alliance,  Neb.,  over  almost 
impassable  roads  and  with  infinite  labor  were  pulled  over  the 
high  table  land  and  then  over  hastily  constructed  roads  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  and  placed  in  position.  The 
saw  mill  was  run  to  its  full  capacity  and  a  large  amount  of 
material  gotten  out. 

During  the  same  summer  very  extensive  farming  operations 
were  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  home  ranch,  which  was 
established  beside  a  beautiful  spring  on  the  head  of  Fuller  can- 
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yon  on  the  site  of  the  homestead  of  the  settler,  Fuller,  above  re- 
ferred to.  Some  eight  hundred  acres  were  broken  and  sowed 
to  winter  wheat,  winter  rye,  oats  and  barley.  A  splendid  crop 
was  produced  in  1889  and  several  years  thereafter.  Over 
25,000  bushels  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  were 
threshed  in  1891,  and  upwards  of  13,000  bushels  in  1892.  These 
crops  were  entirely  produced  without  irrigation.  Later  the 
ranch  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  and  the  farming  area  was  reduced. 

During  1888  a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  for  coal 
was  done  with  diamond  drills,  and  at  least  one  of  these  drills 
was  kept  in  operation  continuously. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  a  diamond  drill  and  a  portable  churn 
drill  was  put  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Newcastle 
now  stands  and  a  number  of  wells  were  sunk  to  the  oil  bearing 
sand  and  proof  made  and  patent  obtained  to  the  present  town- 
site  of  Newcastle  and  adjoining  lands,  as  oil  placer.  Drilling 
for  oil  was  continued  by  Kilpatrick  Bros.  &  Collins  and  asso- 
ciates for  several  years  thereafter  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle. 
One  well  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  1340  feet  at  a  great  cost,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  the  oil  bearing  sand  was  pierced  and 
the  existence  of  a  superior  lubricating  oil  in  considerable  quan- 
tities was  demonstrated.  The  townsite  of  Newcastle  is  the  first 
tract  of  land  in  the  United  States  ever  patented  under  the 
placer  mining  laws  as  oil  placer. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  the  townsite  of  Newcastle  was  surveyed 
and  in  September  of  that  year,  the  first  lots  were  sold.  The 
town  is  unique  in  that  the  first  ground  that  was  broken  was  for 
the  foundation  of  a  splendid  two  story  and  basement  brick 
building  occupied  by  the  store  and  offices  of  Kilpatrick  Bros. 
&  Collins.  The  first  building  completed  was  a  large  barn  build- 
ing, the  property  of  the  same  people,  which  was  temporarily 
used  as  a  hotel  and  store. 

It  is  said  that  no  town  was  ever  equipped  with  a  first  class 
water  and  sewerage  system  so  soon  after  its  foundation  as  New- 
castle. Its  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  chemically  pure 
mountain  water  and  a  good  sewerage  system  was  laid,  within 
six  months  after  the  first  sale  of  lots. 

The  B.  &  M.  Railway  reached  Newcastle  about  the  middle 
of  November  1889  and  Cambria  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
month. 

The  first  coal  was  loaded  from  the  mines  at  Cambria  on  the 
4th  day  of  December,  1889. 

Early  in  1889  the  Newcastle  and  Cambria  Water  Supply 
Company  had  begun  the  construction  of  a  water  system  to  con- 
duct the  waters  of  Sweetwater  creek  and  Pisgah  springs  to 
Newcastle  and  Cambria.  This  work  was  pushed  under  great 
difficulties  and  under  an  enormous  expense  by  the  Kilpatrick 
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Brothers  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Newcastle  and  Cam- 
bria Water  Supply  Company;  a  splendid  gravity  system  with 
over  fourteen  miles  of  steel  pipe  was  laid  in  a  few  months ;  the 
water  reaching  Newcastle  early  in  1890. 

The  firm  of  Kilpatrick  Bros.  &  Collins  who  were  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  development  in  and  about  Newcastle  and  Cambria, 
consists  of  William  H.,  Robert  J.  and  S.  D.  Kilpatrick  and  C. 
W.  Collins,  and  to  their  energy,  unfailing  faith,  and  unstinted 
expenditure  of  money,  is  due  the  development  of  the  Cambria 
Mines,  the  foundation  and  rapid  growth  of  Newcastle,  and  very 
largely  the  development  of  the  oil  and  other  resources. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Kilpatrick  gave  the  work  of  development  a 
large  amount  of  his  personal  attention  and  when  Newcastle 
was  founded  built  himself  a  beautiful  home  on  the  heights  over- 
looking the  city. 

During  the  early  period  of  prospecting  Mr.  F.  W.  Mondell 
was  in  charge  and  directed  the  work  and  continued  as  manager 
for  Kilpatrick  Bros.  &  Collins  in  their  various  enterprises  in 
and  about  Newcastle  until  1895. 


NOTES 


The  Historical  Department  has  recently  been  given  an  un- 
usual collection  which  will  be  known  as  the  "Carl  Adam  von 
Blessingh  Collection."  The  donor  came  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  in  1876,  going  first  to  the  Cherokee  Strip  where 
he  adventured  for  two  years. 

In  1879  he  trailed  cattle  from  Texas  to  Montana;  this 
brought  him  across  Wyoming,  subsequently  he  passed  several 
months  of  each  year  in  Wyoming  Territory  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 1911  that  he  took  up  permanent  residence  in  Wyoming.  He 
is  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and  being  without  heirs  it  is 
his  desire  that  his  family  portraits  and  mementos  shall  be  the 
property  of  our  State. 

The  Carl  Adam  Van  Blessingh  Collection 
Large  oil  portrait  of  John  Casimir  von  Biasing,  the  First 
Duke  of  Putbus.  Painted  in  1643  and  shows  the  Duke  clad  in 
full  armour  which  he  wore  when  he  took  part  in  the  Thirty 
Year  War  in  Germany.  The  family  estate  was  situated  on  the 
Isle  of  Rugen  off  north  Germany.  During  the  time  of  the  first 
Duke  the  family  crest  was  changed  from  three  horseshoes  to  a 
lion  holding  four  flags  over  fort. 

Large  oil  portrait  of  Carl  Adam  von  Blessingh,  the  second 
Duke  of  Putbus.  During  his  time  the  spelling  of  the  family 
name  was  changed  as  noted.    He  was  born  in  1710  and  died  in 
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1763.  He  was  considered  the  greatest  authority  on  fortification 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  The  story  is  told  that  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  Sweden  and  Russia  when  the  second  Duke  was  a 
young  captain,  the  ship  Baltic  with  a  squadron  of  Russian  sol- 
diers was  in  the  harbor  at  Aland,  Russia.  The  young  Duke, 
knowing  of  the  Russian  superstition  against  getting  drunk  on 
shipboard,  let  it  be  known  that  there  was  plenty  of  wine  on 
shore,  and  after  they  had  all  gone  to  sample  it,  he,  together 
with  a  small  body  of  men  crept  aboard  the  deserted  ship  and 
as  each  man  came  up  over  the  side  gagged  and  bound  him.  In 
this  way  the  entire  squadron  was  captured  without  killing  a 
man. 

Large  oil  portrait  of  Countess  Cordula  von  Taube,  wife  of 
Carl  Adam  von  Blessingh.  The  detail  of  this  picture  is  espec- 
iallv  fine.    The  Countess  died  in  1769. 


Crayon  portrait  in  colors  of  Axel  Adam  von  Blessingh, 
Third  Duke  of  Putbus.  The  delicate  pastel  shades  and  the 
quaint  hand  carved  oval  frame  of  this  portrait  and  of  the  com- 
panion one  of  his  wife  are  especially  good.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  time  the  ship  on  which  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  sailing  was 
wrecked  near  the  Isle  of  Rugen  and  the  Duke  rescued  the  Czar 
from  drowning.  He  was  taken  to  the  Duke's  home  to  recover 
and  since  in  those  days  means  of  communication  were  very 
slow,  he  was  treated  as  an  honored  guest  by  the  Duke  and  his 
wife. 

When  he  was  recovered  from  his  experience  and  able  to 
travel  he  gratefully  presented  to  the  couple  a  magnificent  dia- 
mond and  pearl  ring,  and  told  them  that  if  they  were  ever  in 
need  of  assistance  to  show  this  ring  and  everything  that  was 
possible  would  be  done  for  them.  After  arriving  home  he  sent 
to  each  the  Duke  and  his  wife  a  six  line  team  of  Arabian  horses 
which  when  harnessed  to  the  elaborate  carriages  of  the  day 
made  an  impressive  spectacle.  The  ring  was  later  sold  for 
$2700.00  to  the  Swedish  Court  jeweler  when  the  family  for- 
tunes were  on  the  wane. 

Crayon  portrait  of  Christina  von  Krassow — companion  por- 
trait to  that  of  the  Third  Duke  of  Putbus. 

Small  oil  portrait  of  Carl  Adam  von  Blessingh,  Fourth 
Duke  of  Putbus.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco-German  war  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  but  later  was  successful  in 
escaping  and  reaching  home.  He  was  accidentally  killed  while 
out  hunting. 

Small  oil  portrait  of  Axel  von  Blessingh,  brother  of  the 
Fourth  Duke  of  Putbus.    He  also  took  part  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
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man  war  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.     He  and  his 
brother  made  their  escape  together. 

Carl  Axel  Christian  Ernst  von  Blessingh,  Fifth  Duke  of 
Putbus,  Avas  born  January  22,  1811  and  died  in  1864,  leaving 
his  wife,  Gustava  Wilhelmina  von  Kindberg  von  Blessingh  and 
a  son,  Charles  Adam  von  Blessing  who  still  lives  and  is  the 
donor  of  this  collection.  The  fifth  and  last  Duke  of  Putbus 
had  a  stormy  career.  He  led  the  Prussians  against  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  I  and  as  a  result  the  family  estates  were  confiscated  and 
the  family  compelled  to  flee  to  Sweden. 

He  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  injured  while 
out  hunting  and  although  she  lived  for  seventeen  years  after- 
wards, was  a  helpless  cripple  confined  to  her  bed  in  a  hospital. 
After  her  death  the  Duke  married  Gustava  Wilhelmina  von 
Kindberg.  To  this  union  were  born  two  sons,  the  younger  dying 
when  just  a  child. 

The  collection  includes  two  pictures  of  the  Duke,  one  at 
the  age  of  18  in  uniform  and  an  enlarged  photograph,  tinted, 
and  one  with  his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1911. 

The  small  oil  paintings  by  Magnino  showing  the  summer 
home  of  the  Fifth  Duke  which  was  located  in  southern  Sweden 
on  the  River  Laggan  and  a  view  from  the  upstairs  window  of 
the  home  and  the  park  surrounding.  This  estate  was  four 
miles  wide  and  seven  miles  long.  During  the  winter  months 
the  family  lived  in  the  City  of  Lund  and  occasionally  in  Stock- 
holm. 

The  collection  also  includes  a  gilt  framed  picture  of 
Frances  von  Blessingh  Labes,  favorite  sister  of  the  Fifth  Duke ; 
a  small  oval  picture  of  Ulrica  von  Blessingh  von  Gerberg  of 
Stralsund,  Sweden,  another  sister  of  the  Fifth  Duke ;  a  large 
framed  print  showing  the  death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
SAveden ;  a  very  large  family  estate  flag  with  the  crest  painted 
on  it ;  a  pair  of  very  old  racing  spurs.  The  Fifth  Duke  used 
these  spurs  when  he  made  his  famous  ride  of  405  miles  on  one 
horse  in  seventy  hours;  Silver  buttons  used  on  the  servant's 
livery.  There  are  44  of  these  buttons  and  they  are  engraved 
with  the  family  crest. 

Eunice  Catherine  Hastie. 


The  Historical  Department  has  recently  received  a  gift  of 
great  value  to  the  Department.  This  is  a  "Souvenir  of  Wyo- 
ming" 1924  in  three  volumes.  These  volumes  are  nine  inches 
by  twelve  and  a  quarter  inches  by  three  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
substantially  and  beautifully  bound  in  green  leather  with  gilt 
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title.  At  the  bottom  of  each  front  cover  there  is  stamped  in 
gold  "The  Wyoming  Historical  Society." 

Each  volume  carries  on  its  title  page  "A  Souvenir  of  Wyo- 
ming," Being  a  Diary  of  a  Fishing  Trip  in  Jackson  Hole  and 
Yellowstone  Park,  with  remarks  on  early  history  and  Historical 
Geography. 

Eight  Typewritten  copies." 

Then  follows  the  volume  number  and  the  name  of  the  vol- 
ume.   Published  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1926. 

The  second  title  page  reads:  "  'A  Souvenir  of  Wyoming/ 
Text  by  John  G.  White ;  Photographs  initialed  "L"  by  Stephen 
N.  Leek;  Photographs  initialed  "B"  by  William  C.  Boyle. 
Eight  typewritten  copies  only.  One  for  each  member  of  fishing 
party — William  C.  Boyle,  Thomas  A.  McCaslin,  Stephen  N. 
Leek,  John  G.  White.  One  each  for — The  Wyoming  Historical 
Society,  The  Missouri  Historical  Society,  Horace  N.  Allbright, 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

Volumes  one  and  two  carry  the  diary  which  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  original  photographs.  Each  volume  carried  a 
large  colored  photograph.  History  runs  through  each  of  the 
three  volumes.  The  third  volume  is  of  history  and  contains 
thirty-eight  historical  maps  mounted  on  heavy  map  cloth. 
Some  of  these  maps  have  been  procured  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum, some  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  twenty-seven  of 
them  are  photostat  maps.  The  earliest  map  is  dated  1777,  the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  John  G.  White,  who  is  senior  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  White,  Cannon  and  Spieth,  in  a  most  entertaining  manner 
has  given  a  vivid  word  picture  of  the  trip,  in  his  diary  and  in 
the  history  which  accompanies  it. 

Mr.  William  C.  Boyle,  one  of  the  party  and  also  an  attor- 
ney of  Cleveland  enjoys  a  reputation  as  an  expert  amateur 
photographer. 

Mr.  Leek  who  guided  the  party  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Diary  as  the  "Captain"  is  Wyoming's  own  Mr.  Stephen  N. 
Leek  of  Jackson. 

We  regard  the  volumes  "A  Souvenir  of  Wyoming"  as  the 
most  valuable  of  our  Wvomingana  collection. 
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ACCESSIONS 

From  January  to  April,  1927 
MUSEUM 

Ballou,  William  John Birdseye  View  of  Cheyenne  1882.   Large 

framed  print  with  list  of  principal 
business  houses  and  public  buildings. 

Hunton,  Mr.  John One  Teacher's  Eecord  Book,  copy  of  re- 
port School  District  No.  11,  1892.* 
Four  copies  School  No.  3,  District  No. 
11,  1892;  Five  copies  School  No.  1, 
District  No.  11,  1892;  One  Certificate 
of  Stock  in  Cheyenne  Driving  Asso- 
ciation; Four  Fort  Laramie  Poll 
Books,  1896,  1898,  1900,  and  1902; 
One  Fort  Laramie  Election  ballot  for 
1900. 

Lusk,  Mr.  Frank Two  old  envelopes  addressed  to  "Mrs. 

C.  M.  Lusk,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  Converse  County,  Lusk, 
Wyo."  with  return  card  "If  not  de- 
livered in  Ten  Days  return  to  JOHN 
SLAUGHTEB  Territorial  Librarian, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming."  One  envelope 
was  plainly  cancelled  at  the  Chey- 
enne postoffice  on  Mar.  18,  1889;  Por- 
tion of  old  envelope  showing  picture 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming  with 
•a  list  of  the  various  departments  when 
the  University  was  first  built. 
Program  of  Teacher's  Institute,  Con- 
verse County,  First  Annual  Session, 
Douglas,  Wyoming,  September  3d  to 
7,  1888,  Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Lusk,  Su- 
perintendent, Charles  E.  Lowry,  Con- 
ductor. 

von  Blessingh,  Mr.  C.  A The  von  Blessingh  Collection.  See  de- 
scription elsewhere. 

Beard,  Mrs.   Cyrus Pair   of   chopsticks   from    Chinese    store 

in  Evanston,  Wyoming.  Bought  in 
1890  when  Evanston  had  a  Joss  House 
and  Chinese  settlement.  Handtooled 
leather  cardcase  tooled  by  Robert 
Foot  when  ten  years  of  age. 


*Addie  Harding  (See  report)   is  Mrs.  "Billy"  Walker  of  Cheyenne. 
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Bartlett,  Miss  Edna Collection    of    twelve    photographs    of 

pioneers;  Picture  of  Hartville,  Wyo., 
taken  in  1905;  Print  of  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Two  sleigh  bells  on  leather  thong 
picked  up  near  Custer  Battlefield. 
Folding  knife,  fork  and  spoon  carried 
by  I.  S.  Bartlett  during  Civil  War. 
Piece  of  rope  used  at  launching  of 
Monitor  "Wyoming"  in  1900  at 
which  Miss  Bartlett  and  Frances  War- 
ren** officiated. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  B Vermont    currency — Two    shillings,    and 

Six-pence  dated  first  day  of  June  A. 
D.  1782. 

Davidson,  Lieut Old  letter  addressed  to  B.  A.  Hart  and 

written  to  him  by  his  wife  Nov.  14, 
1880.  B.  A.  Hart  was  postmaster  at 
Old  Fort  Laramie.  Program  of  Or- 
ganization Day  Horse  Show.  Has 
brief  history  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry. 
Program  dated  March  3rd,  1925. 

Hahn,  Mrs.  Virginia  Bridger Enlarged  mounted  kodak  picture  of  her- 
self. Mrs.  Halm  is  the  only  living 
child  of  Jim  Bridger,  early  day  scout 
and  trapper.  She  will  be  78  years  old 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1927. 

Pascall,  Mr.  Henry  L. Group     picture     of     "Largest     General 

Roundup,  Cheyenne  River  District, 
1884."  Taken  in  1914.  Those  in  the 
group  are  Lee  Moore,  Mark  Beatheam, 
J.  B.  Kendrick.  Tom  Bell,  W.  C.  Irv- 
ing, Hon.  Jeff  Davis,  Mr.  Talbott,  J. 
W.  Hammond,  A.  A.  Spaugh. 

Jones,  Mr.   Hoyle Two    unmounted    photographs — one    of 

Seth  E.  Ward  and  one  of  his  wife. 
Mr.  Ward  was  Post  Trader  in  the 
early  days  of  Old  Fort  Laramie. 

Edwards,  Elsn  Spear Tinted  picture  of  Custer's  Last  Stand; 

two  views  of  Medicine  Wheel  showing 
wall  recently  built  to  protect  it;  pic- 
ture  of  Lake   De   Smet  near  the  Big 


**Frances  Warren  became  the  wife  of  Gen'l.  Pershing.   Mrs.  Pershing 
is  now  deceased. 
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Horn  Mountains;  picture  of  one  of 
the  dream  houses  on  the  edge  of  the 
Medicine  Mountain;  picture  of  the 
top  of  Medicine  Mountain  from  the 
Devil's  Causeway;  picture  of  one  of 
the  caves  leading  down  into  Medicine 
Mountain  where  Eed  Feather  stayed. 

BOOKS  AND   MAGAZINES 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Beard,  Mrs.  Cyrus "The  Strain  of  White"  by  Ada  Wood- 
ruff Anderson;  "India  and  the  War" 
with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Syden- 
ham; "The  Slavs  of  the  War  Zone" 
by  W.  F.  Bailey;  Seven  numbers  of 
the  Godey's  Ladies  Book  published 
in  1868;  Book  published  in  Berlin  in 
1804 — German  text  book  of  fables  and 
dialogues. 

Bartlett,  Miss  Edna Illustrated  Bee  for  September  23,  1900, 

giving  pictures  and  account  of  the 
launching  of  the  Monitor  "Wyo- 
ming. " 

Donor  Unknown "Bessemer  Wyoming  Journal"  pub- 
lished at  Bessemer,  Carbon  County, 
Wyoming,  Thursday,  Aug.  1,  1889, 
giving  the  account  of  the  hanging  of 
Ella    Watson    (Cattle   Kate)    and   Jim 

Wyoming  Labor  Journal  Pub-  Avrill. 

lishing  Company Bound  volume  of  Wyoming  Labor  Jour- 
nal for  the  year  1926. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Hart,  Mrs.  James  Franklin Louisa  Lajeunesse  Boyd. 

Munsell,  J.  F Copy  of  Original  Diary  of  Charles  Tink- 
er, born  September  7,  1821,  kept  on 
trip  to  California  in  1849. 

Bartlett,  Miss  Edna Thirteen  original  manuscripts  on  his- 
torical subjects  written  for  the  D.  A. 
E.  by  its  members.  Four  are  by 
(Mrs.)  Helen  Whipple;  five  by  Mrs. 
I.  S.  Bartlett,  one  by  Mrs.  Frank  N. 
Shiek,  one  by  Mr.  Luke  Voorhees  for 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  two  are  unsigned. 

Johnson,  Jessamine   Spear "Palimeno"  The  Shiek  of  the  Eange. 

Edwards,  Elsa  Spear "The  Medicine  Wheel." 

Hayden,  Mrs.  Margaret Story  of  the  Shoshone  National  Forest. 
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Anderson,  A.  A The    Yellowstone    Forest    Reserve,    Its 

Foundation  and  Development. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jenkins Yesterday. 

Bruce,  Mr.  Robert Zinc   Etching   of    Original   Map   of    the 

Yellowstone  District.  Map  by  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Moore,  Mr.  Lee Letter  written  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Butscher, 

of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  to  Mr.  Moore 
in  which  he  recalls  early  days  on  the 
range  and  his  pleasant  association 
with  Mr.  Moore. 

Jones  Hoylc  Mr Seth  E.  Ward  Biography. 

PAMPHLETS 

Moore,  Mr.  Lee List  of  Members,  By-Laws,  and  Eeports 

of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, 1887. 

Lusk,  F.  S Wyoming    at    the    World's    Columbian 

Exposition. 

Schoer,  Dr.  IT "From  the  Piegans  to  the  Piutes"  by 

H.  Schoer  M.  D. 

Studcbakcr,  Mr.  S.  II "George  Washington,  Master  Mason," 

An  address  delivered  by  Jno.  Frank 
Smith  before  Cloud  Peak  Lodge  No. 
27,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Worland,  Wyo. 

Loomis,  Mr "The  Railroad  Background  of  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act,"  by  F.  H.  Hodder. 

Edwards,  Elsa  Spear "An  Outing  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 

of  Wyoming"  by  J.  T.  Williamson. 

Jones,  Miss  Jessie  S "Carry  On,"  Vol.  VI,  No.  1  for  Febru- 
ary, 1927. 

Carroll,  Major  C.  G... "The   American  Legion   Monthly"  for 

April,  1927. 

Bruce,    Robert "Custer's     Last    Battle"     by    Charles 

Francis  Roe. 

DOCUMENTS 

Bartlctt,  Miss  Edna Reports  of  the  Cheyenne  Chapter  of  the 

D.  A.  R,  from  1901  to  Report  of  D.  A. 
R,  from  1890  to  1897. 

GIFTS  OF  HISTORICAL  BOOKS 

Beard,  Mrs.   Cyrus "Far  West  Sketches"  by  Jessie  Benton 

Fremont. 
Book  of  Mormon; 

The   Opium   Monopoly   by   Ellen   N.   La 
Motte. 

White,  Mr.  J.  G "A    Souvenir    of    Wyoming,"    1924,    in 

three  volumes.     See  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  96 
STATE  HISTORICAL  BOARD 

Session  Laws  1921 

DUTIES  OF  HISTORIAN 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  His- 
torian : 

(a)  To  collect  books,  maps,  charts,  documents,  man- 
uscripts, other  papers  and  any  obtainable  material  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  State. 

(b)  To  procure  from  pioneers  narratives  of  any  ex- 
ploits, perils  and  adventures. 

(c)  To  collect  and  compile  data  of  the  events  which 
mark  the  progress  of  Wyoming  from  its  earliest  day  to 
the  present  time,  including  the  records  of  all  of  the 
Wyoming  men  and  women,  who  served  in  the  World  War 
and  the  history  of  all  war  activities  in  the  State. 

(d)  To  procure  facts  and  statements  relative  to  the 
history,  progress  and  decay  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  other 
early  inhabitants  within  the  State. 

(e)  To  collect  by  solicitation  or  purchase  fossils, 
specimens,  of  ores  and  minerals,  objects  of  curiosity  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  State  and  all  such  books, 
maps,  writings,  charts  and  other  material  as  will  tend  to 
facilitate  historical,  scientific  and  antiquarian  research. 

(f)  To  file  and  carefully  preserve  in  his  office  in 
the  Capitol  at  Cheyenne,  all  of  the  historical  data  col- 
lected or  obtained  by  him,  so  arranged  and  classified  as 
to  be  not  only  available  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and 
publishing  a  History  of  Wyoming,  but  also  that  it  may  be 
readily  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  such 
historical  or  biographical  information  as  may  be  reason- 
ably requested  by  the  public.  He  shall  also  bind,  cata- 
logue and  carefully  preserve  all  unbound  books,  manu- 
scripts, pamphlets,  and  especially  newspaper  files  con- 
taining legal  notices  which  may  be  donated  to  the  State 
Historical  Board. 

(g)  To  prepare  for  publication  a  biennial  report  of 
the  collections  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  Board  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public. 

(h)  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  may  dictate,  and  to  take  such  steps, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  be 
required  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purpose  and  objects  herein  set  forth. 
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SETH  E.  WARD 

Seth  Edmund  Ward  (1820-1903),  a  pioneer  trader  of 
the  early  days  in  the  Platte  River  region  and  a  freighter 
on  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  subsequently  an  influential  and 
prominent  resident  of  Westport,  a  suburb  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  was  born  March  4,  1820,  in  Campbell  County, 
Virginia.  His  parents  were  Seth  and  Ann  (Hendrick) 
Ward,  both  of  whom  were  descendants  of  prominent  Vir- 
ginia families  of  the  Colonial  period.  Originally  one 
Seth  Ward  is  recorded  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  following  in  direct  line  the  name  of  Seth  was 
borne  by  five  generations  of  the  family  of  Ward.  On  the 
maternal  side,  Seth  E.  Ward,  of  Westport,  is  the  sixth 
descendant  of  John  Goode,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Virginia 
Colonial  forces.  His  home  was  about  thirty  miles  from 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  first  few  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  the  environment  of  a  typical  Virginia  plan- 
tation. Little  is  known  of  either  his  parents  or  his  grand- 
parents, but  the  latter  were  both  dead  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  and  his  father  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age. 

In  1834,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  made 
his  way  to  Laport,  Indiana,  where  it  is  known  that  he 
lived  for  a  long  time  with  the  family  of  Jacob  Haas.  His 
mother  was  still  living  in  Virginia,  and  in  1836  he  re- 
turned there  for  a  visit  with  her,  making  the  entire  dis- 
tance on  foot  with  a  journey  that  began  in  December  and 
ended  in  May.  Again  he  journeyed  forth  with  his  mother's 
gift  of  $25  as  his  sole  possessions,  and  after  a  brief  stay 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  went  on  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  he  first  found  employment  in  a  tobacco  factory. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  is  known  to  have  travelled  over  the 
state  of  Illinois,  but  eventually  he  returned  to  St.  Louis 
where  it  is  evident  that  he  began  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time  and  his  opportunities.  It  was  in  June  of  1838  that 
young  Ward  left  St.  Louis,  and  after  a  stop  of  a  few  days 
in  Lexington,  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Inde- 
pendence, where  he  obtained  temporary  employment  with 
a  wagon-maker.  Here  he  remained  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
having  come  in  contact  with  Captain  L.  P.  Lupton,  of  the 
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Lupton  Fur  Company,  he  accepted  employment  with  them 
and  accompanied  Captain  Lupton  on  a  journey  which  cov- 
ered the  uninhabited  region  lying  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  South  Platte. 

This  trip,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  con- 
sumed about  six  weeks,  and  upon  leaving  the  employ  of 
the  Lupton  Fur  Company,  he  drifted  into  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  and  subsequently  the  center  of  many 
of  his  activities.  He  first  located  at  "The  Narrows,"  on 
the  North  Platte,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Fort  Laramie, 
and  from  there  he  trapped  largely  for  the  firm  of  Bent  & 
St.  Vrain.  At  that  time  beaver  skins  were  sold  at  about 
?1.00  per  pound,  large  wolf  skins  at  $1.50  each,  small  wolf 
skins  at  75  cents  each,  and  fox  skins  at  10  cents  each. 

He  learned  the  country  so  well  and  became  so  skillful 
as  a  trapper,  that  he  left  the  employ  of  Bent  &  St.  Vrain 
and,  through  permission  from  the  government,  established 
himself  as  a  trapper  on  his  own  account,  operating  from 
a  place  called  Sandy  Point,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Fort 
Laramie.  During  all  of  this  time  he  was  constantly  in 
intimate  association  with  various  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
the  result  that  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
manners,  customs,  and  language,  this  contact  forming  the 
basis  of  a  later  relationship  with  the  Indians  which  proved 
of  material  value  to  him.  He  was  quick  to  capitalize  any 
situation  of  monetary  value,  and  his  knowledge  of  Indians 
and  their  customs  enabled  him  later  to  "swap"  with  them 
in  an  extensive  trading  business  from  which  he  reaped 
large  returns.  He  knew  intimately  the  chiefs  and  many  of 
the  "braves"  of  the  Sioux,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne,  Ute,  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  other  tribes.  While  his  association  with 
them  was  largely  friendly,  there  were  many  instances  of 
uprisings  when  he  participated  in  Indian  fights,  and  he 
had  many  experiences  that  made  highly  interesting  stories 
in  his  later  days,  when  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  relate 
them. 

On  one  occasion  he  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
Green  River  with  a  company  of  Thompson  &  Craig  traders 
on  one  of  the  first  expeditions  in  that  direction.  In  this 
particular  company  was  the  famous  plainsman  Kit  Carson, 
whose  name  is  known  to  every  American  reader.  The  two 
became  fast  friends,  particularly  after  the  following  inci- 
dent. Kit  Carson  and  young  Ward  were  discussing  the 
killing  of  buffalo,  the  older  man  having  killed  many  and  the 
younger  man  none.  The  conversation  resulted  in  Carson 
betting  Ward  a  horse  that  he  could  not  bring  down  a  buf- 
falo at  the  first  atempt.     Young  Ward  was  thrown  from 
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his  horse  and  rendered  insensible  in  the  effort,  but  he  killed 
his  buffalo  and  won  not  only  his  horse,  but  what  was 
of  more  value  to  him,  the  everlasting  admiration  of  Kit 
Carson. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  in  a  party  that  was  at- 
tacked by  Navajo  Indians,  when  two  of  his  comrades  were 
killed.  Once,  in  1844,  under  contract  with  one  of  the  fur 
companies,  he  had  accumulated  so  many  furs  that  there 
were  not  enough  ponies  to  move  them  over  to  the  Platte, 
with  the  result  that  he  and  two  Indians  went  to  Fort  Lup- 
ton  to  get  additional  horses.  Southeast  from  the  present 
site  of  Cheyenne,  and  just  as  they  struck  Crow  Creek,  they 
came  upon  some  twenty-five  families  of  Arapahoes  and 
that  night  camped  with  them  near  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Greeley.  The  next  day  they  crossed  the  Platte  and  the 
Big  Timbers,  and  although  it  was  the  first  of  May,  the 
country  experienced,  beginning  that  night,  one  of  the  worst 
snowstorms  of  its  history.  Ward  and  his  two  Indian  com- 
panions were  snowed  in  for  more  than  two  weeks.  On  the 
down  journey  he  had  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  many  buffalo  and  antelope  in  his  life,  and  on  the  re- 
turn journey  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  them  all 
dead  in  the  snow.  In  that  great  expanse  of  country,  com- 
prising several  hundred  miles  in  each  direction,  there  were 
only  about  one  hundred  white  men,  naturally  dependent 
upon  word  brought  in  by  the  Indians,  and  it  was  more  than 
a  year  before  Ward  learned  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
this  enormous  snowstorm.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
it  was  on  this  trip,  while  they  were  snowed  in,  that  Ward 
and  his  two  companions  ran  out  of  ''grub"  and  in  despera- 
tion, as  Mr.  Ward  told  the  writer,  killed  and  ate  their  two 
dogs.  There  are  many  stories  of  this  general  character 
which  made  up  interesting  events  of  his  life,  some  with 
regard  to  killings,  fights  and  massacres  with  gruesome 
details,  about  which  Mr.  Ward  was  not  prone  to  talk.  Dur- 
ing those  days  he  lived  the  hard  and  rugged  life  known 
only  to  the  pioneers  of  that  time,  and  while  he  participated 
in  episodes  that  are  now  matters  of  historical  record,  most 
of  these  are  unknown  even  to  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  intimacy  with  this  grand  old  man  in  the  days  of  his  de- 
clining years.  While  reticent  to  a  degree,  he  was  so  de- 
void of  the  aloofness  that  is  more  often  the  counterpart  of 
this  characteristic  that  at  once  he  inspired  a  confidence 
and  a  friendship  that  was  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him. 
One  drew  the  impression  that  he  was  taciturn  only  to  the 
extent  of  leaving  unsaid  the  commonplace  things  of  the 
day.    Behind  his  searching  gaze  was  that  look  that  is  found 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  out-of-door  man  who  has  seen  much  and 
says  little.  He  was  a  force  to  the  men  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  he  had  that  beautiful  religion  that  comes 
from  association  with  Nature  and  with  men  who  deserve 
the  title.  On  the  part  of  his  comrades  he  would  not  coun- 
tenance the  use  of  words  that  blasphemed.  He  told  the 
writer  that  when  he  found  a  man  whose  profanity  reached 
these  limits  it  was  his  practice  to  single  him  out  in  camp 
on  a  night  when  the  heavens  were  bright  with  stars  and 
insist  that  he  look  up  to  heaven  and  repeat  the  word  or 
words  that  had  first  transgressed  his  code  of  ethics.  It 
was  an  effective  plan  that  instilled  into  the  souls  of  his 
men  some  semblance  of  the  pertinency  of  reverence  which 
more  frequently  had  had  no  place  in  their  contemplations. 
In  1844  Mr.  Ward  associated  himself  with  Francis 
P.  Blair,  afterward  a  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman, 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  friendly  relationship  for  many 
years.  He  returned  in  1845  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  came 
in  contact  with  Robert  Campbell,  a  man  of  influence  and 
prominence  in  that  city.  They  became  fast  friends,  and 
the  confidence  which  the  younger  man  inspired  in  the  older 
man  became  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the  remarkable 
business  career  of  Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Campbell  helped  finance 
him  in  the  purchase  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  small  wagon, 
when  he  established  himself  as  an  independent  trader.  This 
first  lay-out,  including  the  stock  of  goods  to  be  traded, 
represented  a  cash  outlay  of  about  one  thousand  dollars, 
part  of  which  Mr.  Ward  had  as  capital  from  his  earlier 
trapping,  and  the  balance  of  which  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Campbell.  Ward  then  made  his  headquarters  at  Bent's 
Fort,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  exchanged  his  goods  for 
horses  and  mules.  These  animals  were  either  sold  or  sub- 
sequently used  by  Mr.  Ward  in  a  highly  remunerative 
freighting  business  which  he  established  over  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  which  began  at  Westport,  now  a  part  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  but  then  a  self-contained  settlement 
five  miles  south  of  Westport  Landing  on  the  Missouri 
River,  at  the  approximate  confluence  of  that  and  the  Kaw 
or  Kansas  River.  All  of  his  supplies  were  purchased  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  had  established  satisfactory  credit  re- 
lationships with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  his 
goods  were  shipped  by  boat  from  there  to  Westport  Land- 
ing. An  early  associate  of  Mr.  Ward's  in  business  was 
John  Hunton,  post  trader  at  Fort  Laramie,  from  August, 
1888  to  April,  1890,  when  the  post  was  abandoned  by  mili- 
tary authorities.  Mr.  Hunton,  who  is  now  living  at  Tor- 
rington,  Wyoming,  is  a  venerable  pioneer  of  the  early  Wyo- 
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ming  days,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  now  living  to  whom 
the  historian  may  go  for  accurate  information  concerning 
the  early  events  of  that  portion  of  the  West.  It  is  due  to 
his  kindness  that  the  Wyoming  Historical  Department  is 
in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  Seth  E.  Ward  papers, 
which  he  has  preserved  for  half  a  century.  These  reveal 
the  extensive  nature  of  Mr.  Ward's  business  dealings,  begin- 
ning with  his  early  purchases  of  supplies  in  St.  Louis.  Con- 
tained in  the  papers  are  original  promissory  notes  and  other 
documents  written  in  clear  and  well-preserved  penmanship, 
giving  the  names  of  prominent  St.  Louis  firms  of  that  day. 
These  papers  bear  dates  from  the  early  fifties  to  the  early 
seventies  and  are  vastly  interesting  as  indicative  of  the 
accepted  forms  and  methods  of  business  at  the  time. 

Among  the  St.  Louis  names  appearing  in  the  papers 
are  James  A.  Dobbins,  Riley,  Christy  &  Company,  A. 
Schultz,  Robert  Campbell,  and  Field  and  Beardslee.  A 
number  of  the  notes  show  that  they  were  "Printed  at  the 
St.  Louis  Times  office."  Westport  papers  bear  the  names 
of  Kearney  &  Bernard  and  Albert  G.  Boone.  Philadelphia  is 
represented  with  the  name  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Company, 
and  New  York  with  Huffy  &  Danforth,  and  George  A. 
Hicks,  stationer,  53  Nassau  Street.  There  are  references 
to  Governor  S.  M.  Black,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  Territory, 
and  Henry  F.  Mayer,  of  Collinsville,  Illinois,  who,  it  is 
shown,  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Ward's  in  the  building  of  the 
Laramie  Toll  "Bridge  in  1853,  under  contract  with  the 
United  States  Government.  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Garritt,  com- 
manding. There  are  contracts  calling  for  the  cutting,  cur- 
ing and  stacking  of  hay  at  $5  per  ton;  agreements  for  the 
sale  of  drygoods  at  the  St.  Louis  cost  plus  25  per  cent,  and 
ten  cents  per  pound  for  transportation.  Groceries  were 
sold  at  the  St.  Louis  cost  plus  ten  per  cent,  and  ten  cents 
per  pound  for  transportation.  Sugar  sold  at  12  pounds  for 
$4.00.  Indian  ponies  were  purchasable  from  the  Indians  in 
exchange  for  about  $15  worth  of  goods,  consisting  of  one 
red  and  blue  blanket,  four  yards  of  woolen  goods,  some  cal- 
ico, tobacco,  and  a  little  powder,  lead  and  caps.  Oxen  were 
worth  $70  per  yoke ;  buffalo  cow  robes,  $3.50 ;  beaver  skins, 
$1  per  pound;  flour,  50  pounds  for  $10,  and  soap,  50  cents 
per  bar. 

Among  the  papers  is  also  the  commission  of  Seth  E. 
Ward  from  Sterling  Price,  governor  of  Missouri,  dated 
April  28,  1857,  by  which  Mr.  Ward  was  granted  authority 
to  draw  contracts,  take  acknowledgments,  etc.,  more  or 
less  conforming  to  the  present-day  authority  vested  in  a 
notary  public.    Reference  is  made  to  the  old  Fort  Kearney, 
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South  Pass  and  Honey  Lake  Wagon  Road  (Eastern  Divi- 
sion), and  transactions  in  that  vicinity  record  in  part  such 
names  as  Brevet  Major  General  Augur,  C.  S.  Scovell,  cap- 
tain of  infantry;  E.  W.  Jones,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.; 
William  Bullock,  Joseph  Bisenette,  Thomas  S.  Twiss,  Indian 
agent,  Upper  Platte;  Charles  E.  Mix,  acting  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs;  Captain  G.  A.  DeRussy,  and  John  Heth, 
who  became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army.  There  are 
contracts  for  hauling  goods,  ("dangers  of  the  plains  only 
excepted")  ;  notes  to  be  paid  in  rations  of  bread  from  the 
government  bakehouse ;  bills  to  be  paid  "in  account  of  sub- 
sistence"; copies  of  applications  for  licenses  to  trade  with 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  Apache,  Arapahoe,  Cheyenne  and 
Sioux  Indians,  with  the  execution  of  bond  for  a  faithful  ob- 
servance of  the  "intercourse  laws"  and  containing  agree- 
ment that  "no  trade  shall  be  carried  on  with  any  tribe,  part 
of  tribe,  or  individual,  known  or  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
United  States,"  trades  exchanging  hides  and  furs  for  food- 
stuffs, horses,  or  oxen,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1857  Mr.  Ward  became  sutler  at  Fort  Laramie,  un- 
der the  appointment  of  Jefferson  Davis,  secretary  of  war, 
and  held  that  position  until  August,  1871.  In  his  papers  in 
a  reappointment  to  this  post,  issued  from  Headquarters  De- 
partment of  the  Platte,  Omaha,  August  2,  1867,  being  Spe- 
cial Orders  No.  140,  Command  of  Brevet  Major  General  Au- 
gur, and  signed  by  H.  G.  Litchfield,  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General.  Mr.  Ward's 
operations  as  sutler  were  highly  remunerative,  and  during 
the  time  that  he  held  that  post,  he  accumulated  a  fair  share 
of  the  fortune  which  permitted  him  in  later  years  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  financial  life  of  Kansas  City. 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  Wyoming  State  Historical  De- 
partment are  some  of  the  trading  coins  used  by  Mr.  Ward 
as  sutler.  These  are  round  thin  copper  pieces  of  the  size 
of  half  dollars  and  quarters,  stamped  on  the  face,  "S.  E. 
Ward,  Sutler,  Fort  Laramie,  D.  T.  Good  for  fifty  cents  (or 
twenty-five)   in  sutler's  goods." 

In  1860  Mr.  Ward  was  married  to  Mary  Harris  Mc- 
Carthy of  Westport,  a  daughter  of  John  Harris,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  who  settled  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in  1832. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  spent  one  winter  at  Fort  Laramie,  but 
removed  to  Nebraska  City  in  1863  so  that  Mrs.  Ward  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  privations  of  life  as  existed  in  the 
Fort  Laramie  district  at  that  time.  Their  final  home  was 
established  in  Westport,  in  1872,  on  a  farm  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  acres,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
exclusive  residence  section  of  Kansas  City,  and  including 
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what  until  November,  1926,  was  the  grounds  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Country  Club.  Good  judgment  and  cautious 
business  habits  enabled  Mr.  Ward  to  increase  his  holdings 
greatly  and  his  estate  still  holds  highly  valuable  parcels  of 
land  in  Kansas  City,  both  in  residence  and  business  prop- 
erty. His  income  from  these  investments  enabled  him  to 
do  much  in  a  charitable  way,  and  he  expended  large  sums 
in  aiding  benevolences  and  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Will- 
iam Jewel  College,  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  that  institution,  of  which  he  was  a  generous 
benefactor.  He  was  also  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Westport,  of  which  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  members,  and  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  some 
of  the  other  churches  in  his  vicinity. 

He  was  very  active  in  helping  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  property  adjacent  to  the  magnificent  farm  region 
in  which  he  lived,  and  he  is  credited  with  doing  a  great 
deal  toward  the  introduction  of  Durham  cattle.  During  the 
time  of  these  developments  he  became  heavily  interested, 
and  subsequently  President  of  the  Mastin  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  which  at  that  time  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
largest  banking  house  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  He  was 
president  of  this  institution  for  eight  years.  Politically  Mr. 
Ward  was  a  staunch  Democrat,  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order  and  also  an  Odd  Fellow. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  a  woman  of  domestic  tastes  and  an 
earnest  worker.  Born  of  this  marriage  were  three  chil- 
dren. The  first  was  John  Edmund,  now  deceased,  who 
married  Mary  Octavia  Jones.  Their  children  are  Seth  E. 
and  Robert  Campbell,  both  residents  of  Lees  Summit,  Mis- 
souri, and  Helen,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  David  T.  Beals, 
vice-president  of  the  Inter-State  National  Bank,  at  Kan- 
sas City.  The  second  was  Hugh  Campbell  (also  deceased), 
who  was  a  well  known  lawyer  at  Kansas  City,  who  mar- 
ried Vassie  James,  of  Kansas  City,  and  from  which  union 
there  was  born  Hugh  C,  James  C,  and  Frances,  all  living. 
A  fourth  child  died  in  infancy. 

Seth  E.  Ward's  life  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
him  and  likewise  to  those  to  whom  his  activities  were 
known.  Beginning  as  a  boy,  with  a  limited  education  and 
without  funds,  his  perseverance,  his  ability  and  his  ideals 
carried  him  through  the  early  vicissitudes  of  life  to  a  posi- 
tion of  wealth  and  prominence.  His  philosophy  was  of  that 
humble  type  that  is  most  appealing,  and  while  his  life  was 
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spent  largely  away  from  the  environs  of  business,  his  prac- 
ticability and  his  unusual  insight  permitted  him  in  later 
years  to  become  one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  the  business 
life  of  Kansas  City.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  exist- 
ence makes  the  world  better,  and  his  helpful  influence 
manifested  itself  in  all  his  contacts.  During  the  last  days 
of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  almost  the 
only  survivor  of  those  early  interesting  primeval  days  of 
the  West,  and  he  reaped  some  of  the  reward  that  was  his 
due  in  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  witness  the  transforma- 
tion of  his  own  virgin  country  to  a  continuous  succession 
of  highly  cultivated  farms  and  cities,  free  from  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  which  he  had  endured  and  which  his 
progressive  ideas  had  helped  to  eliminate.  He  died  De- 
cember 9,  1903,  and  is  buried  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  a 
few  miles  south  of  his  home  in  Kansas  City. 

HOYLE  JONES. 

In  letter  of  June  9,  1927,  to  the  State  Historian,  Mr. 
Jones  says : 

"Regarding  my  relationship  with  Mr.  Ward,  I  am 
glad  to  advise  you  that  his  first  son,  John  Edmund  Ward, 
married  my  aunt,  Mary  Octavia  Jones,  with  the  result  that 
in  that  branch  of  the  family  Mr.  Ward's  grandchildren  are 
my  first  cousins. 


I  am  taking  occasion  to  send  you  by  separate  mail  a  re- 
cent photograph  of  the  Seth  E.  Ward  home  in  Kansas  City. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  house,  built  in  the  70's,  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation  and  an  accepted  portion  of  Kansas 
City's  most  highly  restricted  residence  district.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  new  and  beautiful  homes  and  stands  as  some- 
thing of  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Ward's  judgment  and  foresight. 
Incidentally,  the  bricks  for  this  building  were  freighted  by 
wagon  from  St.  Louis. 


Note:  For  information  relative  to  the  life  of  Seth  E. 
Ward,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  State 
Historian,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming;  Miss  Stella  M.  Drum,  Li- 
brarian, Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  Mrs.  David  T.  Beals  (Helen  Ward,  granddaughter  of 
Seth  E.  Ward),  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Additional  data 
was  secured  from  Hyde's  Encyclopedia  of  History  of  Mis- 
souri." 
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FROM   HUNTON   COLLECTION 

Fort  Laramie  N.  T.,  May  21st,  1859. 
Messrs.  Grable,  Green  &  Craig: 

Will  give  Mr.  S.  E.  Ward  an  order  on  C.  A.  Perry  &  Co. 
for  the  amt.  of  toll  over  the  Laramie  Bridge,  payable  at 
Salt  Lake.  J.  D.  Harper. 

From  Hunton  collection. 


Camp  Floyd  U.  T.,  Nov.  30th,  1858. 
Messrs.  S.  E.  Ward  &  Co. 
Gentn. : 

Please  pay  to  the  order  of  Private  Steen,  Co.  "A",  4th 
Atry,  the  Sum  of  Seven  dollars  &  fifty  cents  &  call  on  John 
Heth  of  Fort  Kearny  for  the  amount. 
$7  50/100  R.  H.  Dyer. 

Note  in  pencil  on  back:     Heth  became  Gen'l  in  Confd 
Army. 

From  John  Hunton  collection. 


Sandy  Point,  20th  May,  1853. 
On  the  first  day  of  July  next,  we  promise  to  pay 
Messrs.  Bordeau  Richard  &  Co.  or  order,  the  sum  of  Nine 
hundred  and  Thirty  Dollars  and  forty  Three  cents  for  value 
received,  with  interest  after  that  a  (10)  Ten  per  cent  per 
annum.  (Signature  torn  off). 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  July  6th,  1859. 
Mr.  Dempsey 

Dear  Sir 
I  send  you  Forty  dollars  what  I  sold  your  robes  for,  I 
could  hardly  sell  them  at  al  for  theer  are  no  sale  for  them 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  was  afraid  that  you  would  not 
be  satisfied  but  as  you  said  sell  them  for  what  ever  I  could 
get  I  don  so.  I  sold  8  of  them  to  one  man  fos  twenty  dollars 
and  the  balance  I  pedled  out  to  who  ever  I  could  the  whole 
of  them  Brought  $43  and  I  gave  a  man  two  dollars  for 
selling  some  of  them  for  I  had  not  time  to  tend  to  it.  I  hope 
that  you  are  satisfied  for  I  don  the  best  I  could  if  I  had 
kept  them  until  cold  weather  I  could  have  got  five  dollars 
a  piece  for  them.  Write  to  me  and  let  me  Know  if  you  get 
this.    Rember  me  to  Charley  and  all  the  Friends. 

Yours  Truly 
W.  A.  Dempsey  James  A.  Dobbins. 

of 
Fort  Randall 

Nebrasca  Territory. 
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Ward  &  Guerrier  of  the  first  part  further  agree 
to  allow  in  the  payment  of  robes  one  Black  Calf  Skin  to 
each  pack  of  ten  robes. 

Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Bordeaux  of  the  second 
part  further  agree  to  return  the  45  yoke  of  oxen  and  nine 
wagons  belonging  to  Ward  &  Guerrier  in  good  condi- 
tion and  further  agree  that  in  case  of  lost  oxen  they  are 
to  pay  said  Ward  &  Guerrier  for  each  yoke  of  oxen  lost 
the  sum  of  seventy  dollars,  or  return  good  oxen  in  their 
place. 

Signed  and  Sealed  in 
the  presence  of 
Thomas  S.  Twiss. 

WARD   &  GUERRIER,    (Seal) 
E.  GERRY  (Seal) 
JAME  BORDEAUX  (Seal) 
The  foregoing  Articles  of  Agreement  between  Ward 
&   Guerrier  of  the  first  part  and  Elbridge    Gerry    and 
James  Bordeaux  of  the  second  part,  for  the  year  1857, 
is  still  in  force  for  this  date  and  year,  with  these  excep- 
tions, viz : 

1st — That  the  style  of  Seth  E.  Ward  be  instituted 

for  the  party  of  the  first  part 

2d — That  Large  Wolf  Skins  at  $1.00  (one). 

That  Small  Wolf  Skins  at  50/100  (Fifty). 
3d — That  Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Bordeaux  of 
the  second  part  are  responsible  for  thirty  yokes 
of  oxen  and  six  wagons. 
4th — That  the  returns  of  the  trade  are  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  they  arrive  from  the  va- 
rious  villages   without   detention    to    Seth    E. 
Ward  of  the  first  part. 
Witness—  S.  E.  Ward  (Seal) 

Witness —  E.  Gerry  (Seal) 

Witness —         •  J.  Bordeaux  (Seal) 

Dated  at  Fort  Laramie  N.  T.  this  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1858. 

27  Log  Chains 
12  Sheets 

Endorsed  on  back.  Articles  of  Agreement. 

bet. 
Ward  &  Guerrier 

and 
Gerry  &  Bordeaux 
(From  John  Hunton  collection.  Original  in  State  Depart- 
ment of  Historian.) 
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BE  IT  KNOWN  that  Seth  E.  Ward,  of  the  Upper  Platte 
Agency,  having  filed  his  application  be- 
fore me  for  a  license  to  trade  with  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes  and  other  Indians  visiting  his  trading  Posts  all 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Upper  Platte  Agency  and 
having  executed  and  filed  with  me  a  bond  in  the  penal 
sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  with  William  Le  Guerrier 
and  John  Richard  as  Sureties,  conditioned  as  required  by 
law  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations provided  for  the  government  of  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  Tribes,  and  reposing  especial  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  patriotism,  humanity  and  correct 
business  habits  of  the  Said  applicant  and  being  Satisfied 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  required  by 
law,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
trading  with  the  said  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapahoes  and 
other  Indians  visiting  his  trading  Posts,  at  any  one  or  all 
of  the  above  places,  provided,  however,  that  no  trade  shall 
be  carried  on  with  any  tribe,  part  of  a  tribe,  or  individ- 
ual known  or  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the  United  States, 
for  one  year  from  the  24th  day  of  November,  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  Seven,  and  to  keep  in  their 
employ  thereat  the  following  named  persons  or  any  of 
them  in  the  capacities  affixed  to  their  names.  William 
Guerrier  Antoine  Janis  Joseph  Aymond  B.  B.  Mills  Charles 
Gurue  as  Traders.  All  of  which  persons  enumerated  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  own  knowledge  Sustain  a  fair  character 
and  are  fit  to  be  in  the  Indian  Country.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  Seal  this  24th  day  of  November,  1857. 

Office  Indian  Affairs 

January  13th,  1858. 

Thomas   S.   Twiss      (SEAL) 
Indian  Agent,  Upper  Platte. 
Approved 

Charles  E.  Mix 

Acting  Commissioner. 
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ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this 
21st  day  of  November,  1857,  between  Ward  &  Guerrier 
of  the  first  part  and  Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Bordeaux 
of  the  second  part. 

Ward  &  Guerrier  of  the  first  part  agree  to  sell  to 
said  Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Bordeaux  a  certain  lot 
of  goods  for  the  sole  Indian  trade  on  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Platte  River  and  Arkansas  River  with  the  Arapahoe 
and  Cheyenne  Indians  and  White  River  and  Sand  Hill 
with  a  band  of  Sioux  known  as  the  Brule  and  Osage  In- 
dians at  the  following  rates: 

Dry  goods  at  the  St.  Louis  cost  25  per  cent  advance 
and  10  cents  per  pound  transportation  to  be  added.  Gro- 
ceries at  St.  Louis  cost  10  per  cent  advance,  and  10  cents 
per  pound  transportation. 

Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Bordeau  of  the  second 
part  agree  to  pay  to  the  said  Ward  &  Guerrier  of  the 
first  part  for  the  full  amount  of  invoices  rendered  in  a 
good  average  lot  of  Buffalo  Cow  Robes  at  $3.00/100 
(Dollars),  Beaver  Skins  at  $1.00  per  pound,  Large  Wolf 
Skins  at  $1.50/100.  Small  Wolf  Skins  at  75c  each  and 
Fox  Skins  at  10c. 

Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Bordeaux  of  the  second 
part  further  agree  to  make  aforesaid  payment  in  the 
articles  above  specified  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
1858,  or  if  unable  to  make  full  payment  in  robes  and  pel- 
tries above  mentioned  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part 
are  to  pay  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  in  cash  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  August,  1858,  to  the  amount  of 
their  further  indebtedness  at  the  rate  per  robe  which 
they  may  be  worth  where  sold  by  the  parties  of  the  first 
part. 

A  further  condition  mutually  understood  by  the 
aforesaid  both  parties  is  such  that  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  casualty  of  the  said  Elbridge  Gerry  or 
James  Bordeaux  of  the  second  part,  the  goods  as  per  in- 
voices or  the  remainder,  and  the  balance  debtor  in  afore- 
said peltries  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  said  Ward 
&  Guerrier  of  the  first  part. 

A  further  mutual  condition  is  that  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  robes  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part 
choosing  one,  the  parties  of  the  second  part  to  choose 
one,  and  the  two  persons  thus  chosen  to  select  the  third. 
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Fort  Laramie  N.  T.,  March  4th,  1857. 
$3000.  Twelve  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to 
the  order  of  Tutt  &  Dougherty  (a  firm  composed  of  John 
S.  Tutt  and  Lewis  B.  Dougherty)  the  sum  of  Three  Thou- 
sand Dollars  at  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  the 
City  of  Saint  Louis,  for  value  received  negotiable  and  pay- 
able without  defalcation  or  discount,  bearing  interest  from 
due  until  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

Seth  E.  Ward. 
Ward  &  Guerrier         Secty. 
Endorsed  on  face  of  note :    Paid. 

Endorsed  on  back  of  note:     Pay  to  Robert  Campbell 
Esq.  of  St.  Louis  or  order. 

Tutt  &  Dougherty. 
Paid  Thos  E.  Tutt  pr. 

Jno.  S.  Tutt  $1500 

pr.  Louis  B.  Dougherty       1500 


R.  Campbell. 


Fort  Laramie,  Nebraska  Territory, 

September  6th,  1859. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  presence  of  certain  witnesses, 
do  agree  that,  Two  Mules,  which  have  been  claimed  by  Dr. 
Johns,  U.  S.  A.,  shall  be  shaved  on  such  parts  as  are  now 
visibly  Branded ;  and  if  there  shall  be  no  mark  of  a  previous 
brand  (U.  S.)  the  said  mules  shall  be  immediately  restored 
to  Mr.  Beauvais,  until  such  time  as  proof  of  property  shall 
be  satisfactorily  made,  security  being  given  to  Dr.  Johns, 
for  twelve  months,  that  the  mules,  or  their  value,  shall  be 
forthcoming. 

But  if  the  marks  of  a  previous  brand  (U.  S.)  be  visible, 
it  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  as  sufficient  proof  that  such 
mules  are  the  property  of  Dr.  Johns,  and  may  be  legally 
detained  by  him. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  hands 
at  the  place  and  date  first  above  written. 

E.  W.  Johns,  Asst.  Surg,  in  U.  S.  A. 
Witnesses:  G.  P.  Beauvais. 

C.  S.  Scovell,  Capt.  Inf. 

Norman  R.  Fitzhugh. 

Written  on  back:  Arbitration  Dr.  Johns  G.  P. 
Beauvais. 
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Omaha,  Neb., 

May  20/71. 
Dear  William: 

Yours  of  the  12th  inst.  at  hand,  informing  me  of  Col. 
E.  Otis  remittance  of  one  Hundred  dollars — better  later 
than  never — I  am  sorry  that  the  goods  I  sent  from  St.  Louis 
did  not  all  arrive  together — glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
traded  so  many  Robes — Messrs.  Stephens  &  Wilcox  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  received  40  Bales  of  Robes,  and 
sent  me  a  list  of  prices.  They  expected  to  sell  it  if  they 
opened  well  and  came  up  to  the  standard — I  came  up  to  look 
at  them  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  a  very  inferior  lot 
and  I  thought  it  was  best  to  let  them  go  for  the  price 
offered — averaging  4.66  now  take  the  freight  on  them  from 
Cheyenne  to  this  place  at  20c  pr.  Robe  and  they  net  about 
4.46.  The  lot  marked  thus  X  was  the  most  inferior  lot  of 
Robes  I  ever  handled  in  my  life,  and  I  think  them  well  sold 
on  the  whole.  I  am  glad  that  the  next  lot  you  will  send  in 
will  be  of  so  much  better  quality  a  good  lot  will  bring  a 
good  price.  Jules  Ecoffey  &  Hunton  are  both  here  await- 
ing the  awards  of  the  contracts  for  Laramie  &  Fetterman. 

It  is  currently  reported  here  that  Col.  E.  B.  Tayloy 
has  the  appointment  of  Post  Trader  at  Laramie.  I  under- 
stand he  telegraphed  out  to  this  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  mules  you  have  on  hand  my  advice  is 
to  sell  them.  It  will  not  pay  in  my  opinion  to  buy  wagons 
&  Harness  to  send  up  to  freight  as  I  presume  the  prices 
will  be  low  on  the  Indian  supplies  to  the  agency  wherever 
that  will  be — people  are  going  crazy  about  Govt.  Contracts 
— and  it  appears  to  me  that  they  want  to  work  for  glory 
only. 

I  would  send  in  all  the  skins  you  have  on  hand  of  all 
kinds.  Messrs.  S.  &  W.  thinks  they  can  get  75c  pr.  pound 
for  antelope  &  Deer  and  judging  from  the  dullness  of  Trade 
through  out  the  county  the  prices  will  not  be  better  and 
would  send  them  in  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Will  the  Indians  remain  at  Laramie  until  they  received 
their  anuity  goods  &  supplies  are  there  any  more  to  come  in 
with  Robes. 

My  regards  to  Cousin  E. 

Yours  Truly 

S.  E.  Ward. 
P.  S. 

Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  list  of  the  robes  sold. 

On  back  of  letter :     S.  E.  Ward 

May  20,  1871. 
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PIONEERING  IN  THE  '70'S 

(By  MRS.  GEORGE  GILLAND) 

(Address   before   the    Cheyenne    Chapter   of   the    Daughters    of   the 
American  Revolution,  May  14,  1927) 

As  members  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  "Pioneer 
Club,"  we  feel  honored  today  in  meeting  with  the  daughters 
of  those  true  pioneers  to  whom  we  owe  such  a  rich  heri- 
tage. By  request,  I  am  recalling  a  few  incidents  of  early 
days  in  Wyoming,  but  at  the  risk  of  repeating  much  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar,  yet  experiences  vary  with 
circumstances  and  environment. 

I  arrived  here  with  my  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Mar- 
tin, a  younger  brother,  Hobert,  and  an  aunt,  Miss  Phelps, 
on  January  20th,  1873,  the  journey  over  the  Union  Pa- 
cific taking  three  days  from  Rockford,  Illinois,  as  compared 
with  the  ninety-three  days  spent  by  my  father  on  his  first 
journey  across  the  plains  by  ox  team  from  Wisconsin  to 
Denver  in  1860,  then  as  now  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mother's  query,  "Will  it  be  safe  for  us  to  stay  over 
night  in  Cheyenne?"  was  prompted  by  the  unsavory  repu- 
tation it  held  in  the  East,  justified  no  doubt  by  the  rough 
element  which  always  flocks  to  a  frontier  town  in  the 
making.  But  it  was  then  nearly  six  years  old  and  its  wild- 
est days  were  passed;  we  were  welcomed  by  former  Rock- 
ford  friends  and,  to  our  surprise,  found  as  fine  a  people  as 
a  class  as  one  could  wish  to  meet,  to  some  of  whom  Chey- 
enne is  still  "home," — Senator  Warren,  Mayor  Riner,  Mrs. 
Durbin,  Mrs.  Hawes,  (then,  as  Elizabeth  Snow,  a  teacher 
in  the  original  part  of  the  present  Central  School),  and 
Mrs.  John  Underwood  who  was  my  first  Sunday  School 
teacher  here.  Miss  Lee,  who  afterward  married  Prof.  N. 
E.  Stark  was  also  a  teacher  in  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School  and  Josiah  Strong  x  was  the  second  pastor  of  the 
church. 

The  I.  C.  Whipple  family  were  among  our  earliest  ac- 
quaintances and  it  was  to  their  hospitable  home  that  we 
were  first  invited  to  tea.  The  occasion  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  my  young  mind  because  we  hadn't  expected  to  be 
treated  to  anything  so  delectable  as  ice  cream  and  angel 
food  cake  away  out  here  on  "the  ragged  edges  of  civiliza- 
tion and  despair."  Then  there  were  the  T.  A.  Douglas, 
E.  P.  Johnson,  (the  latter  the  parents  of  Mrs.  H.  D.  Glea- 

1  Josiah  Strong  rose  to  the  ranks  of  the  foremost  ministers  in 
the  United  States  and  was  the  author  of  several  books. 
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son),  the  A.  H.  Reel,  Frank  Houseman  and  Walter  Brown 
families,  the  Henry  Conways,  W.  D.  Pease,  and  others  who 
were  long  identified  with  the  history  of  the  town.  Per- 
haps the  only  true  resident  pioneers  are  Mrs.  Reed  and 
Mrs.  Farrell,  who,  I  understand,  were  here  when  the  rail- 
road came. 

We  settled  in  a  small  house  on  East  Sixteenth  street, 
which  afterward  became  Mrs.  Glafcke's  first  greenhouse. 
In  a  "lean-to"  beside  the  kitchen  mother  stored  our  staple 
provisions;  the  one  outside  door  was  without  lock  or  bar 
all  winter,  yet  nothing  was  taken  although  of  tramps 
there  were  plenty. 

Sixteenth  was  then  the  principal  street;  there  were 
less  than  a  dozen  trees  in  town,  and  the  brown,  wooden 
houses  of  Fort  Russell,  or  'The  Post,"  as  it  was  referred 
to,  could  be  plainly  seen,  with  Camp  Carlin  located  on  a 
spur  of  railroad  near  the  Talbot  place.  This  was  a  gov- 
ernment supply  depot,  and  the  long  trains  of  army  wagons 
laden  with  various  kinds  of  freight  and  drawn  by  govern- 
ment mules  were  often  watched  until  only  the  dust  was 
visible  in  the  distance  as  they  wended  their  way  through 
Fort  Russell  toward  Horse  Creek  (where,  at  the  old  Good- 
win ranch  twenty-eight  miles  out  the  Yellowstone  Highway 
now  merges  with  the  old  trail),  to  Fort  Fetterman,  Old 
Fort  Laramie  and  other  places.  Usually  several  of  the  out- 
fits traveled  together,  sometimes  with  a  cavalry  escort  from 
the  Fort,  yet  many  a  brave  freighter  and  stage  driver  lost 
his  life  to  the  hostile  Indians. 

Father's  health  not  improving,  we  shipped  our  house- 
hold goods  to  Denver  in  the  beautiful  October  of  1873,  and 
drove  down,  taking  a  week  for  the  trip  and  visiting  some 
of  the  mountain  towns.  We  spent  the  last  night  out  at 
a  ranch  eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  Denver.  In  the  large 
living  room  before  an  open  log  fire  our  hosts  recounted  to 
us  some  of  their  early  experiences,  one  of  which,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recall,  was  as  follows: 

Mrs.  X — let  us  call  her — came  there  a  bride  at  a  time 
when  white  women  were  a  curiosity  to  the  Indians.  Un- 
familiar with  Indian  customs  and  traditions,  her  young 
husband  was  amused  when  an  Ute  chieftain,  accompanied 
by  several  braves,  rode  up  one  day  and  offered  to  bring 
some  ponies  in  exchange  for  the  "White  Squaw."  Taking 
it  as  a  joke,  Mr.  X  consented.  Laughingly  relating  the  in- 
cident to  a  neighbor,  an  old  frontiersman,  who  chancedto 
call  soon  after,  he  was  advised  by  the  latter  to  lose  no 
time  in  taking  his  wife  and  her  sister  to  the  settlement  of 
Denver,  asserting  that  the  chief  made  the  bargain  in  good 
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faith  and  might  cause  trouble  if  not  bought  off.  His  ad- 
vice was  immediately  acted  upon,  Mr.  X  returning  laden 
with  bright-colored  calico,  beads,  etc.  True  to  their  word 
the  Indians  came  the  next  morning  with  the  stipulated 
number  of  ponies,  but  bribed  by  the  gaudy  merchandise 
aided  by  the  tact  of  the  old  frontiersman  who  was  also 
on  hand,  they  were  pacified  after  a  long  parley  and  rode 
away.  But  the  women  remained  in  Denver  until  their 
fears  subsided. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  father  returned  to  Wyoming, 
took  up  a  ranch  on  Muddy  Creek,  thirty-two  miles  east  of 
here,  and  in  July  moved  his  family  there  from  Denver. 
Then  it  was  that,  for  us,  real  pioneering  began;  not  in 
the  sense  that  we  suffered  hardship — the  house  father  had 
built  was  comfortable,  there  was  a  well  of  sparkling  pure, 
cold  water  at  the  door  and  plenty  of  flimsy  old  railroad 
ties  for  fuel,  making  the  stoking  of  the  cookstove  in  sum- 
mer and  the  heater  in  winter  a  perpetual  performance.  But 
the  softer  water  for  washing  had  to  be  carried  up  an  em- 
bankment from  the  creek  and  of  course  carried  out  again; 
our  nearest  railroad  station,  Egbert,  was  two  and  one- 
half  miles  away;  (incidentally  Mr.  E.  R.  Breisch  2  was,  in 
the  early  80's,  our  agent  there).  Freight  and  passenger 
rates  were  almost  prohibitive  and  we  were  "thirty  miles 
from  a  lemon." 

However,  mother  soon  learned  to  calculate  to  a  nicety 
the  quantity  of  supplies  needed  between  our  rare  visits  to 
Cheyenne — then  an  all-day  trip  each  way  since  the  wagon 
was  loaded  with  ranch  produce  going  up  and  provisions 
coming  back.  Always  too  she  kept  a  few  jars  of  preserves 
and  pickles  and  cans  of  fish,  so,  with  fresh  butter,  milk 
and  eggs  at  hand  an  appetizing  meal  could  be  placed  be- 
fore the  chance  guest;  for  those  were  the  days  when  the 
coming  of  visitors  meant  much  and  never  was  work  so  im- 
portant that  it  could  not  be  readily  adjusted  to  the  oft-un- 
heralded arrival  of  friends  for  a  day  or  a  week. 

Thus  our  lives  passed  happily  and  uneventfully  until 
the  spring  of  1877 ;  then  came  rumors  of  Indian  uprisings, 
depredations  increased  and  ranchers  armed  for  protection. 
On  our  occasional  drives  at  that  time  father  would  carry 
a  Springfield  rifle,  mother  a  revolver,  while  we  children 
were  instructed  in  case  of  danger  to  crouch  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wagon.  None  of  these  precautions  proved  necessary 
as  no  Indians  crossed  our  path;  yet  such  was  the  appre- 
hension that  when  father  was  away  over  night  mother 

2  Mr.    Breisch    is   the   present   freight   agent   in    Cheyenne   for 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
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would  place  a  gun  at  the  head  of  her  bed  and  a  revolver 
under  her  pillow;  the  anxiety  of  those  times  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  passed  through  them. 

One  evening  in  June,  I  had  mounted  my  pony  for  a 
ride  when  a  horseman  rode  hurriedly  up,  called  to  father 
to  be  on  guard  as  a  raiding  party  of  Indians  had  killed 
three  of  Judge  Tracey's  men  near  Pine  Bluffs  that  after- 
noon, then  dashed  away  to  the  Culver  ranch  west  of  us, 
while,  at  father's  bidding  I  made  haste  to  warn  my  uncle's 
family,  the  Reuben  Martins,  who  had  come  from  Illinois 
and  settled  on  a  ranch  less  than  a  mile  east.  As  I  entered 
a  draw  half  way  between  the  two  places  a  dusky-skinned 
horseman  came  riding  down.  Frightened,  I  turned  my  pony 
and  ran  for  home,  but  learning  that  he  was  only  Mr.  Cul- 
ver's Mexican  sheep  herder  I  again  set  forth  in  fear  and 
trembling  and  accomplished  the  errand.  Everyone  kept 
vigil  that  night  but  the  Indians  did  not  raid  our  valley. 

The  next  day  father  took  his  family  to  Cheyenne  and 
left  us  there  until  the  danger  seemed  to  be  over;  but  we 
were  destined  to  have  one  more  scare.  One  evening  a 
cloud  of  dust  arose  in  the  west  and  a  band  of  horses  came 
running  over  the  bluffs;  no  riders  could  be  seen  and 
knowing  that  the  savages  in  raiding  sometimes  leaned  over 
the  side  of  their  ponies  and  aimed  from  under  their  necks, 
the  cry  of  "Indians"  arose.  Mother  took  us  children  into 
her  arms  and  father,  handing  her  a  revolver,  exclaimed: 
"If  anything  happens  to  me  don't  let  them  take  you  alive!" 
Soon,  however,  several  riders  and  a  covered  wagon  ap- 
peared and  the  mystery  was  explained.  It  was  the  Stone 
outfit  bringing  their  horses  back  from  Cheyenne  where 
they  had  taken  them  for  safety. 

As  everyone  knows,  on  June  25th,  General  Custer  and 
his  command  were  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  the  Little 
Big  Horn.  Relatives  of  ours  had  come  from  Illinois  to 
spend  the  summer  in  Wyoming,  but  the  gruelling  anxiety 
of  watching  for  the  Indians  constantly  did  not  appeal  to 
them  and  they  soon  returned  to  the  security  of  civilization. 
It  was  not  until  the  government  troops  had  captured  the 
marauding  bands  and  returned  them  to  their  reservations 
under  military  guard  that  the  settlers  themselves  felt  safe 
and  life  resumed  normal. 

Early  the  following  spring  a  very  near  neighbor,  a 
woman  of  high  attainments,  who  had  recently  come  from 
New  Jersey,  opened  a  small  private  school  in  her  home, 
thus  affording  a  much-desired  opportunity  for  study  to  the 
few  children  privileged  to  attend.  Another  notable  event 
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occurred  that  spring:  Mr.  Gilland  arrived  from  Vermont 
April  21st,  1877,  just  fifty  years  ago. 

For  lack  of  other  diversion  neighbors  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  or  more  decided  the  following  winter  to 
give  a  series  of  dances,  each  family  to  entertain  in  turn, 
the  first  taking  place  at  the  home  of  the  J.  R.  Gordons 
near  Pine  Bluffs,  the  site  of  which  is  included  in  the 
present  James  Wilkinson  ranch;  the  next  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  J.  E.  Ruggs,  then  our  near  neighbors,  who 
later  moved  to  the  T.  B.  Horde  ranch  west  of  Cheyenne, 
now  owned  by  J.  T.  Bell.  In  the  early  80's  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rugg  moved  to  town  and  built  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Richardson  house  on  Capitol  Avenue,  then  called  Hill 
street. 

The  third  party  was  given  by  Uncle  Reuben  and  Aunt 
Mary  Martin,  the  fourth  by  my  parents  in  the  evening  of 
January  3rd,  1878; — the  diningroom  was  cleared  for  danc- 
ing and  at  midnight  an  oyster  supper  was  served  in  an 
"L"  of  the  house ;  eleven  of  the  guests,  because  of  the  long 
distance  they  had  to  drive  through  deep  snow  and  sub- 
zero weather,  stayed  to  breakfast.  So  dancing  continued 
all  night  to  the  music  of  a  string  band  from  Cheyenne 
supplemented  by  father  who  played  old-fashioned  tunes 
on  his  violin. 

Conveniences  were  few  in  those  days,  but  the  very 
deprivations  endured  served  to  unite  people  in  a  warmth 
of  hospitality  and  understanding,  while  in  illness  the  wom- 
en depended  upon  each  other;  never  did  a  neighbor  fail 
to  give  freely  of  her  time,  sympathy  and  skill,  while  the 
men  ofttimes  exchanged  work,  or  willingly  helped  a  bro- 
ther ranchman  at  much  inconvenience  to  themselves.  All 
honor  to  those  sturdy  men  who  worked  so  hard  and  en- 
dured so  much  and  to  those  pioneer  women  whose  forti- 
tude, patience  and  endurance  in  many  cases  surpassed  any 
tale  of  fiction! 

Spring  came  early  in  1878,  and  by  March  the  grass 
was  green;  the  7th  was  an  unusually  warm  day,  even 
sultry;  in  the  evening  heavy  banks  of  clouds  appeared  and 
rain  began  to  fall.  In  the  night  the  wind  rose  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  8th  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  history 
was  raging  and  continued  for  seventy-two  hours — a  fine 
cutting  snow  that  swirled  in  fury,  blinding  the  men  who 
stretched  rope  from  house  to  barn  and  barn  to  corrals 
to  guide  them  in  their  efforts  to  reach  and  care  for  the 
stock.  Even  with  this  precaution  it  was  a  question  each 
time  they  left  the  house  whether  they  would  ever  return. 
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But  day  and  night  they  carried  on;  nor  were  the  women 
folk  idle  in  the  house, — keeping  hot  coffee  and  food  in 
constant  readiness  to  revive  the  men,  baling  out  wet  plas- 
ter and  the  water  that  followed  as  the  ceilings  fell,  for 
the  snow,  driven  by  the  fierce  wind,  sifted  under  the  shin- 
gles and  eventually  there  was  only  one  dry  corner  in  the 
entire  house. 

Cattle  and  horses  suffered  less  than  sheep.  Father 
at  that  time  was  keeping  sheep  on  shares  for  Charlie  Riner ; 
nearly  one-third  of  the  herd  perished,  while  Wallace  and 
Crowley,  eight  miles  north,  saved  only  four  hundred  out 
of  a  flock  of  eight  thousand.  One  of  our  men  dug  a  sheep 
out  alive  after  it  had  lain  buried  in  the  snow  eleven  days, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  storm  a  lamb  was  found 
under  a  snow  bank  breathing  and  lived. 

An  unusual  electrical  display  was  a  feature  of  the 
storm;  balls  of  fire  appeared  on  fence  post  and  twigs  and 
hung  suspended  beneath  the  roofs  of  sheds.  High  winds 
prevailed  for  a  couple  of  days  afterward,  then  the  sun 
came  out  and  in  three  weeks  the  snow  was  nearly  gone. 

In  May,  1879,  a  school  meeting  was  held  at  Egbert 
and  School  District  No.  3  was  organized,  extending  from 
Archer  to  Pine  Bluffs,  thirty-five  miles  east  and  west  and 
across  the  state — two  hundred  miles — north  and  south; 
this  was  later  divided.  The  first  school  house  was  built 
on  "The  Muddy"  that  summer;  so  with  the  close  of  that 
decade  ended  "pioneering"  as  we  had  known  it  in  the  70's. 


CAMP  CARLIN  OR  CHEYENNE  DEPOT 

Camp  Carlin,  located  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  was  selected  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  main  distributing  point  for  supplies  to  the  various 
forts  and  military  camps  throughout  the  west. 

It  was  an  ideal  location.  The  Union  Pacific  railroad 
had  a  spur  to  the  camp  and  supplies  were  loaded  and  un- 
loaded from  the  large  warehouses  that  stood  along  the 
track.  It  was  named  for  Colonel  Carlin,  the  commander. 
Camp  Carlin  was  established  at  the  time  that  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell  Military  Reservation  was  selected  as  a  post.  There 
had  to  be  some  central  location  chosen  to  be  used  as  a  sup- 
ply station  and  this  point  seemed  to  best  answer  the  de- 
mand. The  survey  was  made  and  Camp  Carlin  was 
opened  in  1867. 

Troops  had  to  be  maintained  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell 
to  guard  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  during  the  period  of 
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construction  as  the  Indians  had  become  very  hostile,  and 
would  wreck  trains  and  shoot  passengers  and  crews  when- 
ever it  was  possible. 

During  the  "Black  Hills"  excitement  in  the  70's  it 
took  a  great  many  troops  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
white  man. 

I  went  to  work  in  the  Indian  Department  at  Camp 
Carlin  in  1876,  when  everywhere  there  was  "Indian  war" 
talk  and  military  movements  to  suppress  the  warring  In- 
dians. 

Camp  Carlin  had  now  become  a  great  supply  station. 
The  first  work  I  did  was  to  receive  goods  for  the  Indians, 
consisting  of  flour,  beans,  rice,  bacon,  salt  pork,  baking 
powder,  calico  for  dresses,  cloth  for  shirts,  bales  of  blan- 
kets, tobacco  and  thread.  I  don't  remember  all,  but  one 
shipment  consisted  of  1,006,000  pounds.  This  was  freighted 
to  "Red  Cloud"  and  "Spotted  Tail"  Agencies  in  northern 
Nebraska.  Much  of  this  was  loaded  on  wagons  belonging 
to  A.  H.  Reel  and  Charles  Hecht,  each  having  trains  con- 
sisting of  400  yoke  of  oxen.  The  teams  had  12  to  14 
yoke  of  oxen  and  drew  three  wagons,  the  front  one  upwards 
of  15,000  pounds,  the  second  9,000  pounds,  the  third  with 
cooking  utensils,  tents  and  food  for  the  trip.  The  tongue  of 
the  second  and  third  wagons  were  cut  off  short  and  chained 
to  the  hind  axle  of  the  wagon  in  front. 

The  camp  contained  a  population  of  about  one  thou- 
sand to  twelve  hundred  civilians,  employees  and  superin- 
tendent and  over  25,000  animals  most  of  the  time.  I  saw 
1000  mules  unloaded  one  day,  and  7000  tons  of  hay.  We 
supplied  sixteen  military  posts  and  all  field  companies. 

I  transferred  to  the  commissary  department  from  the 
Indian  department  October  17,  1876.  Everything  was 
rushing  on  account  of  the  Indians  who  were  getting  out 
to  go  on  the  war  path  at  every  point  in  the  territory  of 
Wyoming  and  Idaho  and  the  state  of  Montana.  This  re- 
quired constant  shipping  of  supplies  to  a  great  many  mili- 
tary posts,  where  troops  were  stationed  ready  to  move 
at  an  hour's  notice.  Besides  the  troops  in  the  field  I  will 
name  the  forts  that  were  shipped  to  at  that  time  as  many 
of  them  have  been  abandoned. 

Wyoming  Territory — Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Fort  Sanders, 
Fort  Fred  Steele,  Fort  Bridger,  Fort  Washakie,  Fort  Fet- 
terman,  Fort  Laramie,  Fort  McKenzie,  Rock  Creek  Sta- 
tion. 

Nebraska — Fort  Sidney,  Fort  Omaha,  Fort  Robinson. 

Utah — Fort  Douglas. 
Idaho — Fort  Hall. 
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After  the  "Thornburg  Massacre"  we  shipped  to 
Meeker,  Colorado,  for  a  long  time  and  all  the  supplies 
during  the  campaign  which  took  place  in  September, 
1879.  General  Wesley  Merritt  was  in  command  during 
the  "Thornburg"  trouble. 

Camp  Carlin  furnished  a  wagon  train.  The  train  was 
ambushed  by  the  Indians  and  our  wagon  master,  McKenzie, 
was  killed,  and  Rodney  Saunders,  a  member  of  the  train, 
was  wounded  and  was  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
When  the  news  reached  Camp  Carlin,  Perry  Organ  was 
superintendent  of  the  quartermaster  department  and  J. 
F.  Jenkins  was  chief  clerk  of  the  commissary  department. 
The  War  Department  published  a  statement  giving  the 
force  great  credit  for  the  rapid  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  troops  and  supplies  were  sent  forward. 

During  my  position  as  chief  clerk  of  the  commissary 
at  Camp  Carlin  I  served  under  Major  Wm.  Nash  and 
Major  Elderkin. 

After  the  extension  of  the  railroad  north,  the  camp 
was  abandoned,  and  the  houses  and  warehouses  were  sold 
for  junk.  It  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  Several  of  the 
former  employees  are  living  in  Cheyenne,  but  most  of 
them  have  "passed  on." 

J.  F.  JENKINS, 
Captain  of  Commissary,  U.  S.  A. 
Spanish-American  War. 


THE  OPEN  RANGE  CATTLE  BUSINESS  IN  WYOMING 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  great  cattle  breeding 
grounds  of  Texas  were  literally  overrun  with  cattle;  with 
no  local  market,  and  few  if  any  of  these  cattle  fit  for  beef, 
it  soon  became  a  serious  problem  as  to  what  could  be  done 
with  these  immense  herds.  In  the  late  60's  an  outlet  was 
found  for  a  limited  number  of  aged  steers  by  trailing  them 
to  Kansas  and  selling  them  at  very  low  prices  to  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Missouri  feeders.  From  this  modest  begin- 
ning was  finally  developed  that  wonderful  trail  business  so 
vividly  described  by  Emerson  Hough  in  "North  of  36."  It 
finally  began  to  dawn  on  the  southern  cattlemen,  and  to 
northern  business  men  as  well,  that  the  grasses  on  the 
northern  prairies  were  far  more  nutritious  than  on  the 
southern  ranges,  and  it  was  discovered  (and  tradition  says 
by  a  mere  accident)  that  even  in  the  northern  country 
where  severe  winters  were  frequent,  if  not  the  rule,  cattle 
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would  live  and  thrive  with  no  other  feed  than  the  native 
grass. 

By  the  early  70's  it  had  been  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  Wyoming  was  the  very  center  of  the  greatest 
open  range  country  known  to  man ;  that  the  native  buffalo 
and  bunch  grasses  were  the  best  to  be  found  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadian  border ;  that  cattle  turned 
loose  on  the  Wyoming  ranges  would  not  only  live  and  thrive 
during  the  winter  but  would  get  "hog-fat"  in  the  summer. 
So  long  as  the  number  of  cattle  were  limited  and  the  winter 
feed  not  used  in  summer  the  conditions  above  described 
were  not  so  far  out  of  line.  Reports  of  this  great  range 
country  in  Wyoming  gradually  spread  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  cattlemen  and  others  began  to  establish 
small  ranches  and  turn  small  herds  of  cattle  on  the  ranges, 
and  in  some  instances  with  phenomenal  profits.  About  this 
time,  in  the  early  seventies,  there  began  to  appear  in  east- 
ern papers  and  magazines,  flaming  articles  describing  the 
cattle  business  in  Wyoming;  boldly  stating  and  indeed  act- 
ually believed  by  Wyoming  cattlemen  that  the  annual  losses 
were  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent;  that  the  cost  of  handling 
the  cattle  was  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  year  and  the 
profits  could  be  safely  counted  at  forty  per  cent  per  an- 
num. Small  wonder  that  this  propaganda  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  outside  world  to  this  wonderful  "get-rich-quick" 
cattle  business. 

By  the  late  70's  there  began  that  mad  scramble  to  get 
in  the  business  that  culminated  in  a  wild  boom,  such  as 
has  rarely  if  ever  been  seen  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
Men  from  every  walk  in  life,  bankers,  merchants,  farmers, 
young  men  just  out  of  college  whose  fathers  were  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  establish  them  in  the  business ;  men  who 
knew  something  of  the  cattle  business  and  many  who  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  New  York,  Boston,  England  and 
Scotland  capitalists,  all  seemed  determined  to  get  into  the 
game.  Tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  were  being  trailed  into 
Wyoming  ^ach  year  from  Texas,  Oregon,  Washington,  Ne- 
vada and  Utah.  A  ready  market  was  found  for  these  cat- 
tle; those  already  established  in  the  business  were  anxious 
to  increase  their  holdings  and  new  men  with  seemingly 
unlimited  capital  were  continually  "getting  into  the  game." 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  anyone  that  there  might  be  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  cattle  the  Wyoming  ranges  would 
support.  It  was  the  current  belief  among  all  classes  of 
citizens  that  whoever  was  established  in  the  range  cattle 
business  in  Wyoming  was  assured  of  a  fortune. 

The  "Cowboys,"  the  Roundup,  the  Long    Trail,    the 
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Mess-wagon,  have  all  been  celebrated  in  song  and  story  by- 
such  writers  as  Owen  Wister,  Edgar  Beecher  Bronson,  and 
many  others;  and  perpetuated  on  canvass  by  those  great 
artists,  Remington  and  Russell.  The  very  nature  of  the 
business,  and  the  life  of  those  who  had  actual  charge  of 
handling  the  cattle  on  the  range,  threw  around  it  a  sort 
of  romance,  glamour  and  fascination.  Nearly  a  generation 
has  passed  since  the  real  cowboy  rode  the  Wyoming  ranges, 
and  yet  we  have  with  us  the  rather  amusing  if  not  disgust- 
ing imitations  in  the  rodeo;  the  professional  broncho-bus- 
ter; and  in  the  "movies."  Even  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Western  Nebraska  where  there  has  not  been  a 
roundup  for  for'y  years,  one  sees  would-be  cowboys  wear- 
ing chaps,  spurs  and  five-gallon  hats,  sad  commentary  on 
the  real  cowboy  as  he  was  known  and  loved  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture 

The  life  of  the  "Open  Range  Cattle  Business"  in  Wyo- 
ming, that  is  to  say  before  the  advent  of  barbed  wire ,  when 
cattle  were  turned  loose  on  the  ranges,  with  no  thought  of 
preparing  feed  for  winter  and  handled  entirely  by  a  sys- 
tem of  roundups,  was  comparatively  short  and  certainly 
spectacular  and  meteoric  while  it  lasted,  and  ended  in 
calamity  and  financial  disaster  rarely  seen  in  any  line  of 
human  endeavor.  The  causes  which  brought  on  this  unex- 
pected misfortune  were  many,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
finally  landed  the  business  on  the  rocks.  For  instance — 
buying  and  selling  cattle  "book  count"  or  "range  delivery." 
Just  how  or  when  this  custom  was  established  in  Wyo- 
ming I  do  not  know,  but  in  1878  when  I  first  landed  there 
it  was  a  well  established  custom.  That  business  men 
should  so  far  lose  sight  of  ordinary  business  methods  as 
to  buy  and  sell  cattle  "without  counting  a  cow,"  with  no 
way  of  ascertaining  how  many  cattle  they  were  paying  for 
except  the  seller's  "tally  books,"  is  almost  beyond  belief.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  thousands  of  cattle  changed  hands, 
"book  count"  or  "range  delivery"  in  some  instances  the 
deals  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Needless 
to  say  that  any  deal  of  that  kind  where  any  considerable 
amount  was  involved  was  the  beginning  of  financial  trou- 
ble. To  illustrate:  John  Smith  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness in  1878,  buying  2000  cows  and  turning  them  on  the 
range;  modest  ranch  buildings  and  corrals  were  built  near 
a  running  stream  (land  not  filed  on),  and  Mr.  Smith  was 
established  in  the  cattle  business.  During  the  summer  of 
1879  Mr.  Smith's  outfit  reports  branding  1500  calves  and 
for  two  or  three  years  about  an  equal  number,  then  an 
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increased  branding  from  young  she  stock  raised.  In  1883 
Mr.  Smith  decides  to  sell  his  ranch  and  cattle,  his  books 
have  been  kept  in  Cheyenne,  all  calves  branded  from  year 
to  year  as  reported  by  the  foreman  are  added  to  the  orig- 
inal 2000  head,  and  cattle  shipped  or  sold,  together  with 
the  two  per  cent  loss  each  year,  charged  off,  showing  on 
the  books  of  say  8000  cattle.  It  is  soon  learned  that  Mr. 
Smith's  outfit  is  for  sale  and  in  due  time,  some  one  of  the 
many  capitalists  seeking  investment  in  this  wonderful  range 
cattle  business  gets  in  touch  with  Mr.  Smith  and  the  deal 
is  closed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  the 
price  being  $30  per  head  "book  count." 

While  the  above  is  purely  hypothetical,  it  is  a  fair 
statement  of  any  number  of  sales  that  came  under  my  own 
personal  observation.  Indeed,  I  myself  was  the  goat  in  two 
different  deals  of  this  kind,  having  bought  two  small  herds 
"book  count"  in  1879,  and  in  1884  was  a  stockholder  in  a 
cattle  company,  the  president  of  which  corporation  bought 
for  the  company  a  herd  of  cattle,  paying  in  cash  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  "not  counting  a  cow."  I  do  not 
want  to  convey  the  impression  that  disaster  lurked  in  every 
deal  of  this  kind,  nor  do  I  want  to  be  understood  as  claim- 
ing that  deliberate  fraud  was  perpetrated  by  those  selling 
cattle  "book  count."  In  most  cases  I  believe  the  men  who 
made  these  sales  actually  believed  that  they  had  the  number 
of  cattle  shown  by  their  books.  The  men  from  whom  I 
bought  cattle  "book  count"  were,  I  believe,  absolutely  hon- 
est in  their  representations.  In  fact,  it  was  but  a  short  time 
until  they  "got  into  the  game"  again,  buying  larger  herds 
than  they  sold  to  me  and  bought  "book  count,  range  de- 
livery." 

That  every  man  who  bought  cattle  "book  count"  got 
the  worst  of  the  deal,  goes  without  saying;  that  glaring 
frauds  were  in  some  instances  perpetrated  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  One  deal  with  which  I  was  familiar  will  serve 
to  illustrate :  A  merchant  whom  I  knew  got  into  the  game, 
buying  a  herd  of  cattle  shown  by  the  books  to  be  about  1200 
head.  He  hired  the  cattle  "run"  for  two  or  three  years  at 
one  dollar  per  head  per  year,  the  regular  price  at  that  time. 
Suspecting  that  he  had  been  "buncoed"  in  the  deal  he  began 
investigations  with  a  view  of  compelling  the  party  from 
whom  he  bought  the  cattle  to  make  good  some  part  of  his 
loss.  He  discovered  this  party  was  completely  bankrupt, 
and  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. He  decided  to  have  the  cattle  gathered,  tallied  and 
moved  to  a  different  range,  and  to  me  as  manager  and  part 
owner  of  "a  cow  outfit"  was  given  the  job  of  gathering 
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these  cattle.  This  herd  had  been  on  the  range  a  good  many 
years  and  naturally  was  badly  scattered.  I  sent  "reps"  as 
far  as  the  South  Platte  in  Colorado,  and  east  as  far  as 
North  Platte,  and  with  all  roundups  where  the  cattle  were 
supposed  to  be  located,  and  after  two  years  diligent  search 
less  than  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  found  in  this 
brand.  Not  so  long  ago  I  had  a  talk  with  an  old-time  friend 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years.  This  man  was  one 
of  a  syndicate  that  bought  a  herd  "book  count"  forty-five 
years  ago,  paying  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  cash. 
This  friend  told  me,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  a  good 
joke,  that  he  was  confident  they  paid  one  hundred  dollars 
per  head  for  every  cow  they  got.  While  these  two  were 
possibly  exceptional  cases,  the  fact  remains  that  in  most 
cases  where  large  herds  were  bought  "book  count"  the 
purchasers  were  given  a  good  start  towards  bankruptcy,  or 
at  best  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  their  investments. 

Another,  and  not  the  least  of  the  causes  that  brought 
the  open  range  cattle  business  in  Wyoming  to  grief,  was 
the  overstocking  of  the  ranges.  That  old  saying,  "One  can- 
not eat  his  cake  and  have  it,"  was  entirely  lost  sight  of.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  anyone  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  overstock  the  ranges ;  that  the  continual  influx  from  the 
outside,  together  with  the  natural  increase,  would  finally 
swamp  the  business.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
go  further  into  the  causes  of  the  complete  failure  of  the 
open  range  cattle  business  in  Wyoming,  or  to  tell  of  the 
frightful  financial  crash  brought  on  by  the  wild  boom  and 
consequent  reaction.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
in  many  cases  where  cattle  had  been  bought  at  §30.00  "book 
count"  they  were  sold  at  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  head  tallied. 
This  tells  its  own  story. 

The  Cowboy 

The  cowboys  who  rode  the  Wyoming  ranges  forty  to 
fifty  years  ago,  the  boys  and  men  who  made  it  possible  to 
handle  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  on  the  open 
ranges  by  that  wonderful  system  of  roundups,  deserve  a 
higher  and  better  place  in  Wyoming  history  than  is  given 
them  by  the  modern  writers  of  lurid  cowboy  stories,  shown 
on  the  movie  screen  and  in  the  professional  "Rodeo."  The 
real  cowboy  of  those  days  was  far  from  the  wild-eyed  freak 
that  modern  writers  show  him,  carrying  two  big  six-shoot- 
ers, ready  to  shoot  and  kill  on  the  slightest  provocation; 
"shooting  up  the  town,"  riding  his  pony  into  the  saloons, 
et  cetera.  On  the  contrary,  the  class  of  cowboys  on  whose 
shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  of     properly     handling 
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their  employer's  cattle,  were  an  unusually  fine  class  of 
men  and  boys,  intelligent,  honest,  sober,  hard  working,  hard 
riding  and  loyal  to  their  employer's  interests  to  a  degree 
rarely  found  in  employees  as  a  class.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  not  all  cowboys  belonged  to  the  class  just  described. 
The  very  nature  of  the  business  was  such  as  to  bring  out 
the  very  best  that  was  in  the  one  class,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  unlimited  opportunity  to  that  class  who  were  natur- 
ally inclined  to  train  with  "the  wild  bunch."  Those  of  the 
cowboys  first  described  who  are  still  on  this  side  of  the 
divide,  are  now  the  reliable,  honored,  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  Wyoming  and  other  states — of  the 
other  class  perhaps  the  least  said  the  better. 

A   Word   for  the   "Cowman" 

At  no  time  in  any  country,  in  any  business,  did  there 
ever  come  together  a  finer  class  of  men  than  the  Wyoming 
cowman  of  forty  to  fifty  years  ago.  Something  in  the  life, 
in  the  great  open  spaces;  something  in  the  very  atmo- 
sphere seemed  to  make  men  broader  minded;  to  make  for 
closer  and  more  loyal  friendships.  He  fought  a  courageous 
fight  and  lost.  His  like  will  not  be  seen  again  in  Wyoming 
or  elsewhere. 

(Signed)     W.  E.  GUTHRIE, 
Bridgeport,  Nebr.,  Dec.  22,  1926. 


Portland,  Ind.,  February  14th,  1884. 
Mr.  John  C.  Friend,  Esq., 
Rawlins,  Wyoming. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  31st  ult.  duly  received. 

In  reply,  will  say  that  from  what  data  I  have  to  go  by 
— an  old  pencil  diary — I  find  that  Companies  "A"  and  "D" 
11th  0.  V.  C,  landed  at  the  site  of  Fort  Halleck  on  the  30th 
of  July,  1862.  The  companies  crossed  over  from  the  Sweet- 
water Country  through  Whiskey  Gap,  passing  somewhere 
near  where  Rawlins  stands.  In  that  spring  the  Noble  Lo 
got  on  his  ear  and  made  things  extremely  lively  for  the 
Overland  Stage  Line,  which  then  crossed  the  South  Platte 
at  Julesburg  and  then  perambulated  its  way  via  Scotts 
Bluff,  Fort  Laramie,  up  the  North  Platte  and  the  Sweet- 
water to  South  Pass  and  on  down  past  Granger  where  it 
crossed  Blacks  Fork  to  Fort  Bridger.  With  the  handful  of 
troops  out  there  it  was  found  impossible  to  protect  the 
United  States  mail  and  United  States  citizens  fleeing  from 
the  draft  and  it  was  by  the  powers  that  be,  decided  to 
leave  the  north   route   to  the  Lo  family,    and  transfer  the 
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stages,  stock,  etc.,  to  what  was  then  called  the  Bridger  Pass 
route,  which  was  via  Latham,  Colo.,  where  the  route  crossed 
the  Platte,  then  up  through  Virginia  Dale,  Cache  La  Pou- 
dre,  Fort  Halleck  and  Bridger's  Pass.  For  the  purpose  of 
protection  to  the  stages,  Fort  Halleck  was  established,  the 
site  being  chosen  by  General  Mitchell  in  person,  who  the 
day  previous  to  reaching  the  ground,  met  the  two  companies 
enroute,  accompanied  by  his  aides  and  guided  us  to  the 
grounds.  On  the  2nd  of  August  following,  the  first  tree 
was  cut  down  by  Ben  Lloyd  of  Company  "A"  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Halleck. 

On  the  20th  day  of  December  following,  these  two  com- 
panies had  built  and  completed  twosets  of  company  quar- 
ters, two  stables,  large  enough  each  to  hold  100  horses, 
quartermasters  and  commissary  storehouses,  post  head- 
quarters hospital,  officers'  quarters,  bake  house,  sutler 
store  and  the  "jug."  The  post  was,  at  first  under  command 
of  Major  John  O'Ferrell,  11th  0.  V.  C,  who  shortly  after- 
wards becoming  disgusted  at  finding  "graybacks"  on  him 
resigned  and  went  home  to  his  wife  and  kids  at  Piqua, 
Ohio,  where  he  still  resides  and  where  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  chat  with  him  a  month  or  so  ago.  The  command  then 
fell  hard  upon  Captain  F.  W.  Shipley,  Company  "A",  who 
resigned  in  command  and  robbed  the  boys  out  of  about 
$12,000.00  extra  duty  money  until  December  20th  when  his 
company  was  ordered  to  Fort  Laramie.  He  still  resides  in 
Pique  also,butI  didn't  think  enough  of  him  to  look  him  up 
when  there.  At  the  time  we  landed  at  Fort  Hallack  until 
we  left,  the  vicinity  was  a  grazing  ground  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  elk,  antelope  and  black  tail  deer  in 
sight  any  time  of  any  day  and  the  chaparral  along  the  base 
of  Elk  Mountain  was  full  of  cinnamon  bears.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  a  flock  of  antelope  charging  through  our 
camp  and  upsetting  tents,  camp  kettles,  etc.,  before  we 
moved  into  our  new  quarters.  The  buildings,  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hospital  and  headquarters  build- 
ing, were  composed  of  rough  pine  logs,  notched  at  the  cor- 
ners and  put  up  in  panels.  The  last  two  mentioned  were 
of  hewn  logs.  The  lumber  for  the  doors,  window  frames, 
etc.,  was  brought  from  Denver  by  three  six-mule  teams, 
over  which  I  had  charge  on  the  trip,  sash,  hardware,  etc., 
from  Laramie.  When  the  post  was  disbanded  I  do  not  know. 
In  your  account  of  Fort  Halleck  you  must  not  forget  to 
mention  how  "Whiskey  Gap"  derived  its  name.  It  was 
thusly:  In  our  march  from  Sweetwater  we  camped  in  the 
gap  one  night.  Accompanying  the  command  were  some 
stage  property  in  charge  of  a  station  agent  at  Three  Cross- 
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ings  or  Split  Rock.  I  forget  which,  anyhow  he  had  with  him 
a  barrel  of  "nose  paint,"  which  he  sold  to  the  boys  at  $5 
the  canteen  full,  and  the  night  we  camped  in  the  gap  several 
of  the  boys  had  became  hilariously  patriotic,  so  much  so 
that  O'Ferrell  tied  them  up,  spread  eagle  style  to  wagon 
wheels  and  ordered  the  barrel  of  whiskey  to  be  rolled  out 
of  the  wagon  and  the  head  knocked  in,  which  was  done, 
and  the  whiskey  spilled  on  the  ground  and  always  there- 
after in  mentioning  that  particular  camp  it  was  called 
"Whiskey  Gap"  by  the  boys,  and  I  believe  it  has  held  on 
to  the  nickname  until  this  day. 

I  felled  the  second  tree  that  was  cut  down  for  the 
building  of  Fort  Halleck  and  don't  you  forget  that.  Harry 
Hugus  was  a  stage  driver  along  there  at  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve. This  is  about  all  I  can  remember  of  Fort  Halleck, 
except  that  nigger  who  was  killed  there  and  whom  Ed 
Lewis,  hospital  steward,  skinned.  I  met  Ed  in  Laramie  last 
summer  and  he  mentioned  that  circumstance. 

Now  send  me  your  "mammoth"  extra  edition.  I  want 
to  see  it.  Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  glean  a  few  facts 
from  what  I  have  written  and  wishing  you  success  in  your 
enterprise,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  etc., 

J.  J.  HOLLINGSWORTH 
From  Constant  collection. 


Torrington,  Wyo. 
May  13,  1927. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard, 
State  Historian, 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
Dear  Mrs.  Beard: 

I  am  enclosing  what  is  to  me  six  very  interesting  but 
very  short  papers.  They  are  all  very  plain  and  simple 
to  me  and  I  will  try  in  a  few  lines  to  explain  them  to  you. 

The  due  bill  from  James  Beckwourth  was  for  goods 
he  bought  of  Mr.  Ward  the  last  time  he  was  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie. He  died  the  next  winter  or  spring  without  redeem- 
ing his  paper.     I  never  knew  him. 

E.  W.  Raymond  was  the  man  who  was  with  Park- 
man  a  great  deal  of  the  time  while  he  was  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Papin  was  a  trader,  trapper  and 
hunter.  Norman  R.  Fitzhugh  was  the  post  sutler  at  one 
time. 

W.  Wright  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Second  Dragoons. 
S.  E.  Ward  was  post  sutler  and  Robert  Foot  had  just  been 
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discharged  from  the  Second  Dragoons  and  was  the  same 
Robert  Foot  who  lived  at  Fort  Halleck,  then  Buffalo, 
Wyoming,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Legisla- 
ture. 

T.  S.  Twiss  was  at  one  time  Indian  Agent  at  Upper 
Platte  Agency  (where  Glenrock  now  stands)  and  was 
also  a  trader  and  merchant.  Michael  Guinard  was  a 
brother  of  Louis  Guinard  who  built  the  bridge  across  the 
Platte  river  at  the  place  afterward  called  Fort  Casper. 

The  receipt  of  W.  G.  Bullock  to  Patrick  Mullaly  for 
the  good  behavior  of  William  Granger  was  given  to  Mul- 
laly for  cash  to  get  Granger  out  of  the  guardhouse  so  he 
could  continue  to  work.  Mullaly  and  Granger  were  both 
considered  rather  tough  characters.  The  order  of  Col. 
W.  G.  Bullock  given  by  Major  Joseph  W.  Wham  to  sup- 
ply Frank  D.  Yates  with  ammunition  for  Indians  explains 
itself.  Mr.  Yates  was  the  white  man  in  charge  of  the 
[ndians. 

The  duplicate  draft  on  London,  England,  explains 
itself.  The  duplicate  discharge  of  Sam  Terry  may  be 
of  some  interest  in  the  distant  future.  Mr.  Terry  worked 
for  me  at  Bordeaux  in  1871. 

Most  respectfully, 

(Signed)      JOHN  HUNTON. 


FROM  LETTERS  TO  STATE  HISTORIAN  MRS.  BEARD 

The  Eleventh  Ohio  Infantry  were  never  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  There  never  was  a  fight  along  the  North 
Platte  Valley  in  Wyoming  between  the  U.  S.  soldiers  and 
Indians  in  which  as  many  as  ten  soldiers  were  killed,  ex- 
cept the  Grattan  fight,  nine  miles  down  the  river  from 
Fort  Laramie  in  which  28  soldiers  were  killed,  August  19, 
1854,  and  the  fight  at  Fort  Casper,  in  which  about  26  sol- 
diers were  killed,  July  25,  1865. 

During  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  volunteer  sol- 
diers stationed  at  Fort  Laramie  as  headquarters  and  dis- 
tributed from  there  east  and  west  and  south.  The  Eleventh 
Ohio  Cavalry  was  so  employed  from  1862  to  the  fall  of  the 
year  1865.  Part  of  this  time  some  units  (detachments  or 
companies)  of  that  regiment  were  camped  on  the  La  Bonte 
Creek,  where  the  Oregon  Trail  crosses  the  creek.  This  camp 
was  designated  as  Camp  Marshall.  During  the  three  years 
these  Ohio  troops  were  in  this  part  of  the  country  they 
served  as  far  east  as  Scottsbluff,  as  far  west  as  the  head 
of  Sweetwater  river,  and  as  far  south  as  Fort  Collins,  Colo- 
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rado,  which  post  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Collins  of 
that  regiment.  I  think  this  regiment  also  established  and 
occupied  Fort  Halleck.  Other  volunteer  troops  who  served 
in  this  country  included  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Iowa  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Kansas  regiments 
of  cavalry,  parts  of  Nebraska  regiments  of  cavalry,  all  of 
which  sustained  loss  of  men  in  fights  with  Indians,  but  the 
Eleventh  Ohio  regiment  was  the  greatest  loser  of  any  of 
the  regiments  from  fights  with  Indians. 

Now  about  the  "graveyard"  at  La  Bonte.  On  the  west 
side  of  La  Bonte  Creek,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
road  crossing  was  a  burial  ground  in  which  many  citizens 
and  soldiers  were  buried,  and  in  this  burial  ground  were 
the  remains  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  soldiers,  the 
majority  of  them  being  members  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio 
cavalry.  There  were  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  graves  all 
told,  including  citizens.  I  first  saw  this  burial  ground  in 
October,  1868.  In  1871  I  had  the  government  contract  for 
furnishing  wood  to  the  post  at  Fort  Fetterman  and  had 
one  or  more  contracts  to  furnish  government  supplies  at 
Fort  Fetterman  from  that  date  each  year  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 1881  (eleven  years)  ;  and  during  these  eleven  years 
I  passed  and  saw  the  burial  ground  on  an  average  of  more 
than  twelve  times  each  year.  The  enclosure  consisted  of 
posts  set  in  the  ground,  two  posts  close  together  and  poles 
attached  by  putting  the  ends  of  the  poles  between  the  posts. 
Some  of  the  posts  were  held  together  by  having  pieces  of 
plank  or  split  poles  nailed  to  them.  I  and  my  employes 
sometimes  repaired  this  fence,  after  1876,  when  cattle 
were  ranged  in  the  country.  The  enclosure  was  about  18 
or  20  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long.  When  I  last  saw  the  en- 
closure, during  the  summer  of  1881,  most  of  the  poles  and 
posts  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  decayed  condition. 

During  the  summer  of  1891  the  government  had  the 
remains  of  all  soldiers  (except  three  who  died  of  smallpox) 
who  had  been  buried  at  Fort  Laramie  and  at  the  site  of  the 
Grattan  killing  disinterred  and  reburied  in  the  national 
cemetery  at  McPherson,  Nebraska.  Some  years  after  that 
date  the  remains  of  all  soldiers  buried  at  Fort  Fetterman, 
La  Bonte,  and  other  isolated  places  where  bodies  could  be 
identified  were  taken  up  and  moved  to  some  national  ceme- 
tery. I  do  not  think  the  soldiers  buried  at  Fort  Fetterman 
and  La  Bonte,  both  included,  exceeded  forty,  and  I  much 
doubt  if  there  were  so  many. 

In  March,  1868,  there  was  located  on  La  Bonte  Creek 
a  road  ranch  owned  and  run  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Mouseau.  There 
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was  a  ranch  at  the  old  abandoned  stage  station  on  Horse- 
shoe Creek  which  was  conducted  by  William  Worrel  and 
John  R.  Smith;  a  ranch  at  Twin  Springs,  four  and  one- 
half  miles  east  of  the  last  named  ranch,  also  owned  by  M. 
A.  Mouseau,  who  employed  a  man  to  run  it;  a  ranch  on 
the  west  side  of  Cottonwood  Creek,  where  the  Fort  Fetter- 
man  cut-off  road  crosses  the  creek,  run  by  two  men  known 
as  Bulger  and  Bouncer;  and  a  ranch  on  the  east  side  of 
Cottonwood  Creek  at  the  same  crossing.  Sometime  between 
the  15th  and  25th  of  that  month  a  war  party  of  about  60 
Sioux  Indians,  under  American  Horse,  Big  Little  Man,  and 
other  noted  warriors,  attacked  all  five  of  the  ranches  and 
destroyed   and   burned   them. 

None  of  them  were  ever  rebuilt.  Mousseau  and  his 
family  escaped  to  Fort  Fetterman.  His  Twin  Spring  man 
escaped.  Of  the  Horseshoe  ranch  party,  four  of  the  men 
were  killed.  Worrell  was  shot  through  one  foot  and  Smith 
was  shot  through  one  thigh  and  in  some  way  both  got  to 
the  fort.  Of  the  two  Cottonwood  ranches,  the  one  on  the 
east  side  of  the  creek,  being  first  attacked,  gave  the  alarm 
to  the  two  men  on  the  west  side  ranch  and  they  escaped,  but 
James  Pulliam,  the  east  side  ranchman,  was  wounded  in 
one  arm  and  escaped  by  running  into  the  brush.  His  Indian 
wife  received  a  slight  wound  in  one  arm  and  was  captured. 
Her  child  and  young  sister  were  killed  during  the  fight. 
The  survivors  got  to  the  fort  and  reported  the  affair  as 
soon  as  they  could.  Company  "A,"  Second  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Thomas  Dewus,  was  ordered  to  go  as 
far  as  Horseshoe  and  to  repair  the  telegraph  line  and  ren- 
der such  assistance  as  they  could  and  bury  the  dead.  My- 
self and  several  other  citizens  (Wm.  H.  Brown  and  An- 
toine  Ladue,  I  remember),  accompanied  the  cavalry  com- 
pany. We  found  and  buried  two  of  the  men  of  the  Horse- 
shoe ranch  party,  on  the  east  side  of  Bear  Creek  draw,  just 
north  of  and  almost  under  the  telegraph  line. 

Most  respectfully, 

(Signed)  JOHN  HUNTON. 


FROM  COUTANT  NOTES 

Wyoming  Newspaper — Cheyenne  Leader 

On  September  19th,  the  first  number  of  the  Cheyenne 
Leader  was  issued;  though  intended  as  a  daily  it  was  not 
published  regularly  as  such  until  December.  It  was  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  what  was  afterwards  Wyo- 
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ming  and  exerted  an  influence  which  was  felt  throughout 
the  country.  The  founder  of  the  Leader  was  Nathaniel 
Addison  Baker.  He  was  born  near  Lockport,  Niagara 
County,  New  York,  August  3,  1843,  and  was  educated  at 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  to  which  place  his  family  removed  when 
he  was  six  years  old.  They  were  pioneers  there  as  their 
ancestors  had  been  in  1818  in  western  New  York.  In  1859, 
the  family  took  up  their  residence  in  Omaha  and  a  year 
later  young  Baker  crossed  the  plains  and  located  at  Denver. 
Here  he  was  engaged  in  lumbering  and  later  in  agriculture, 
became  a  pioneer  school  teacher  in  1862,  followed  mining 
in  1863,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  became  connected 
with  the  Denver  Daily  "Herald"  in  its  business  department. 
After  this  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain "News"  in  1864,  and  finally  in  1867,  in  the  month  of 
September,  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of 
pioneering  characteristic  of  his  family  set  out  from  Denver 
with  a  four  horse  team,  carrying  the  press  type  and  mate- 
rials for  the  pioneer  newspaper  of  this  State. 

Cheyenne  was  then  a  town  of  only  a  few  weeks'  growth, 
and  a  scene  of  wild  pushing  and  bustling  western  activity. 
Crowds  of  freighters,  railroad  builders,  adventurers,  and 
of  business  men  jostled  together  daily  in  the  crowded 
streets,  eagerly  discussing  plans  for  progressive  operations 
and  profitable  results.  The  sound  of  building  tools  was 
constant,  and  the  saw  and  hammer  was  heard  from  earliest 
dawn  each  and  all  days  and  until  well  on  into  the  nights. 
The  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  had  then 
progressed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Cheyenne  and  all  was 
full  of  expectation  in  the  breasts  of  the  throngs  that 
crowded  the  street  of  the  "Magic  City".  Under  these 
circumstances,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1867,  the  "Chey- 
enne Daily  Leader"  had  its  birth.  The  first  paper  was 
a  four  page  folio  of  four  columns  to  the  page  and  was 
printed  a  page  at  a  time,  on  a  quarter  medium  Gordon 
press.  When  ready  for  its  first  issue  a  crowd  of  some  three 
hundred  besieged  the  front  of  the  "Leader"  office  which 
was  on  Eddy  Street,  eager  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  first  news- 
paper. Twenty-five  cents  was  paid  for  each  copy  of  this 
issue.  Startled  and  often  unique  expressions  were  common 
from  the  lips  of  purchasers  as  they  eagerly  grasped  the 
paper  and  witnessed  the  early  and  unexpected  evidence  of 
frontier  enterprise. 

Succeeding  events  in  the  experience  of  the  papers  and 
its  edition  were  often  full  of  exciting  features.  For  a  time 
the  rougher  elements  of  the  citys  population  were  turbulent 
and  sometimes  aggressive.     Criticisms  of  the  acts  of  evil- 
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doers  brought  threats  of  violence  to  the  editor.     These 
threats  were  often  acentuated  by  the  display  of  a  revolver. 

The  paper  was  a  prominent  and  influential  factor  in 
the  discussion  of  many  subjects  of  absorbing  moment  to 
the  people  of  this  region.  The  first  Territorial  establish- 
ment of  Wyoming,  the  official  appointments,  legislative 
work,  woman  suffrage  and  landgrabber  lynching,  an  Indian 
massacre  in  the  outskirts  of  Cheyenne,  murders  and 
vigilante  work,  municipal  and  Territorial  politics,  the 
simultaneous  visit  of  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  to  the 
capital  city  and  finally  in  1870,  the  great  fire  in  Cheyenne, 
constituted  some  of  the  topics  faithfully  recorded  and  fully 
discussed  in  Baker's  paper. 

The  ambitions  and  energy  of  Wm.  Baker  in  a  political 
and  business  way  prompted  the  establishment  by  him  May 
1st,  1869,  of  the  "Daily  Sentinel"  in  Laramie  City  and 
about  the  same  time  of  the  "South  Pass  News"  at  South 
Pass  City.  These  three  newspapers  were  owned  and  carried 
on  simultaneously  for  about  one  year,  and  were  each  profit- 
able ventures,  despite  the  fact  that  the  combined  pay-rolls 
of  these  offices  aggregated  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  per 
day. 

The  loss  of  the  "Leader"  office  by  the  great  Cheyenne 
fire  January  11th,  1870,  necessitated  concentration  of  his 
business.  The  fire  caused  the  loss  of  but  one  issue  of  the 
"Leader".  Hiring  the  unusued  plant  of  a  suspended  paper 
the  Argus,  and  contracting  for  another  building  in  the  place 
of  the  burned  office,  Wm.  Baker  sped  away  the  day  after 
the  fire  to  Chicago  where  he  replaced  the  destroyed  material 
by  the  purchase  of  a  carload  of  machinery  and  in  just  thirty 
days'  time  of  severest  winter  weather  resumed  publication 
of  the  "Leader"  on  its  own  types  and  material  and  in  the 
new  building. 

Sometime  later  he  sold  the  Laramie  Sentinel  to  Messrs. 
Hayford  and  Gates  who  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  "Leader".  "The  South  Pass  News"  was  also  sold  about 
the  same  time  to  Mr.  Howe.  Wm.  Baker  after  the  fire  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  "Leader"  successfully  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  when  he  sold  the  plant  to  Major  Herman 
Glafcke.  He  returned  to  Denver  in  1872,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  has  been  engaged  since  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness for  a  time  and  later  in  stock  business,  farming  and 
real  estate  business  and  is  now  practically  retired.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Third  Colorado  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Volunteers, 
in  1864,  and  has  been  prominent  in  Grand  Army  circles  in 
politics  and  fraternal  orders  in  which  he  takes  an  active 
interest  and  pride.  Coutant. 
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ACCESSIONS  FROM  APRIL  1,  1927,  TO  JULY  1,  1927 

Winter,  Mrs.  C.  E Copy     of     Congressional     Directory, 

February,  1926;  Manuscript  of 
original  poem,  "Hawaii";  Wyo- 
ming road  map;  pictures  of  Cody 
delegation  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hunton,   Mr.  John Collection    of    nine    documents    from 

Old  Fort  Laramie;  see  letter. 
Panoramic  view  of  Fort  Laramie 
taken  in  1926;  manuscript,  "Remin- 
iscences". 

Langworthy,  Mr.  J.  N Ranger  map  of  the  Shoshone  National 

Forest,  Wyoming. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Jessamine  Spear. .Two  pictures  of  "Little  Wolf's  pic- 
ture of  Custer  fight  painted  on 
deerskin"  and  given  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Johnson;  prints  of  scenes  in  Big 
Horn  Mountains. 

Davison,  Lieutenant  H.  W "Petty  Cash   Book  from  July   1,   '84, 

to  October  15,  '84,"  was  found 
at  Fort  Laramie.  Ramrod  for 
short  brass  howitzer  used  m  Civil 
War  times;  found  at  Fort  Laramie. 

Bruce,  Mr.  Robert Photograph  of  General  Crook.  Pam- 
phlet, "Custer's  Last  Battle,"  by 
Charles  Francis  Roe.  Revised  edi- 
tion. Autographed  by  Elizabeth 
B.  Custer,  June,  1927.  Mrs.  Cus- 
ter is  the  widow  of  General  Custer. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad Centenary  Medal  issued  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railroad. 

Freeborn,  Mrs.  J.  D Collection  of  Indian  relics — 1  pair  of 

moccasins,  adults;  1  pair  mocca- 
sins, child's;  3  small  beaded 
pouches;  1  beaded  saddle  pouch; 
1  toy  war  club. 

Jenkins,  Mr.  J.  F. Manuscript,  "Camp  Carlin,  or  Chey- 
enne Depot". 

Gilland,  Mrs.  George Manuscript,  "Pioneering  in  the  70's". 

Jones,  Mr.  Hoyle : Photograph  of  home  of  Seth  E.  Ward 

in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
house  was  built  in  the  70's  with 
brick  freighted  from  St.  Louis. 

Smith,  Mr.  David  G Framed  picture  of  eleven  Civil  War 

Veterans.  Picture  taken  during  a 
birthday  party  at  the  home  of  I.  S. 
Bartlett,  one  of  the  veterans. 

McFarlane,  Mrs.  Mary  Whiting..  Manuscript    account    of    Daniel    Mc- 

Ulvan's  and  David  McFarlane's 
encounter  with  the  Sioux  in  1876. 
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Elva  A.  McMannis "A     Christmas     Story".       Miss     Mc- 

Mannis  is  associate  editor  of  "The 
Monitor,"  published  by  the  Moun- 
tain States  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. 

David,  Mr.  B.  B Copy     of     "The     National     Lincoln 

Monument,"  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  Oct.  1868. 

Bagley,  Mr.  Clarence  B Pamphlet,      "The      Acquisition      and 

Pioneering  of  Old  Oregon,"  by 
Clarence  B.  Bagley.  "The  Quar- 
terly of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society,"  Volume  V,  Number  1, 
March,  1904,  giving  an  account  of 
"The  Mercer  Immigration,"  by  Mr. 
Bagley.  "The  Washington  His- 
torical Quarterly,"  Volume  VI, 
Number  4,  October,  1915,  contain- 
ing "The  Story  of  the  Mercer  Ex- 
pedition," by  Flora  A.  P.  Engle; 
"The  Mormon  Road,"  by  Hiram  F. 
White;  "Jason  Lee".  New  evi- 
dence on  the  Missionary  and 
Colonizer. 

Mrs.    Gertrude   Merrill   and 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Heath "Views      of      Southern      Wyoming." 

Illustrated  and  compiled  by  Merritt 
D.  Houghton,   1904. 

Beard,  Mrs.  Cyrus Bulletin    of    the    Newport    Historical 

Society  No.  5,  January,  1913. 

Dickson,  Mr.  Arthur  J Pamphlet,  "Zesenemeoxtoz  (Chey- 
enne Songs)".  Published  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mennonite  Mission. 

Carroll,  Major  G.  C "The     Cavalry    Journal"    for    April, 

1927,  contains  western  history. 
Roster  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and 
Marines  who  served  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  War.  Compiled 
and  issued  by  Charles  W.  Pool, 
Secretary  of  State,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska. Official  roster  of  Ohio 
Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  in 
the  World  War,  1917-18.  Five 
volumes^  giving  names  from  "A" 
to  "F". 

Orr,  Harriet  Knight A  Pioneer  Bride.     Memories  of  Mary 

Hezlep  Knight. 


ANNALS  TO  BE  INDEXED 

With  this  issue  Annals  of  Wyoming  begins  its  fifth  year  and  the  volume 
begins  with  page  1.  This  change  is  made  because  an  index  of  the  previous 
volumes  is  being  prepared  and  when  complete  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
receive  the  Annals  regularly.  An  effort  will  be  made  in  the  future  to  index  each 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  FONTENELLE 
By  Ella  Holden 

FONTENELLE 
(By  D.   G.   Thomas,   formerly  of  Evanston,   but  now  of 
Rock  Springs,  Wyoming) 

'The  Sun  has  left  a  golden  rim 
Of  Glory  shining  in  his  stead; 
Meanwhile  the  ocean  welcomes  him 
Into  her  broad,  green  mantled  bed; 
The  moon,  attended  by  her  maids — 
The  faithful  stars  that  love  her  well — 
Will  soon  look  down  into  thy  glades, 
Thou  ever  rippling  Fontenelle." 

"Where  can  one  see  a  grander  scene 
In  all  of  nature's  vast  domain? 
No  picture  spread  upon  a  screen 
Could  so  well  please  the  eye  and  brain; 
And   contemplation   leads  the   mind 
Along  time's  path  as  through  a  dell 
Beyond  the  ken  of  human  kind 
To  thy  beginning,  Fontenelle." 

"The  mind  of  man  with  all  its  lore 
With  all  its  depth  and  breadth  of  thought, 
Becomes  confused  while  brooding  o'er 
The  years  you  saw  and  counted  not — 
And  counted  not?  Perhaps  I'm  wrong; 
The  record  may  still  with  you  dwell, 
May  yet  be  read  by  bards  whose  song 
Will  tune  with  mine,  sweet  Fontenelle." 

"Since  Bonneville  stood  upon  thy  shore 
Thy  history  we  clearly  scan. 
But  what  was  it  in  years  before 
Thou  were  beheld  by  mortal  man? 
But  then  enough  is  seen  and  known 
To  charm  the  senses  with  a  spell; 
You  gladden  us  with  thy  rich  tone 
Thou  ever  flowing  Fontenelle." 

"Here  shaggy  herds  were  wont  to  graze 
Upon  each  green,  delightful  bank, 
And  bending  down  to  drink,  would  gaze 
And  see  their  image  while  they  drank; 
Unconscious  of  the  lurking  foe 
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Until  they  heard  his  savage  yell 

When  there  was  mingled  with  thy  flow 

Their  warm  life  blood,  sweet  Fontenelle." 

'Today  where  once  the  bison  tramped 
Along  this  valley,  rich  and  green; 
Where   savages   and  trappers  camped 
And  clashed  in  warfare's  frightful  mien, 
Are  cattle  browsing  round  at  will 
And  homes  where  peaceful  families  dwell, 
Dependent  on  this  limpid  rill — 
Thy  silv'ry  waters,  Fontenelle." 

"Oh!  Winding  stream!  Oh!  laughing  rill! 
I  see  the  willows  bending  low, 
As  if  to  listen  to  the  trill 
Thy  waters  make  as  on  they  go: 
The  snow  capped  peaks  that  gave  thee  birth — 
Can  ne'er  a  sweeter  story  tell, 
Can  ne'er  bestow  upon  the  earth 
A  richer  gift  than  Fontenelle." 

— From  Overland  and  Underground. 

Fontenelle  Valley  lies  65  miles  west  of  Green  River 
City  and  the  creek  flowing  thru  this  valley  is  tributary  to 
the  Green  River.  Justin  J.  Pomeroy  and  wife  established 
the  first  permanent  home  in  Fontenelle  Valley  in  the  year 
1874.  Of  New  England  birth  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  left 
their  native  state,  Massachusetts,  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, going  first  to  Ohio,  thence  to  Illinois  and  later  to 
Kansas.  The  summer  of  1867  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy 
with  their  family  of  three  children  (all  grown)  joined 
the  construction  crew  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  lo- 
cated at  Julesburg,  Colorado.  The  family  traveled  in  ox 
drawn  covered  wagons,  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  the  two  sons, 
Roney  and  Alfred  working  with  the  construction  crew. 
When  the  Union  Pacific  was  built  to  Dale  Creek,  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  and  the  daughter  Alice  kept  a  boarding  house,  fur- 
nishing meals  for  the  workmen  on  the  railroad.  When  the 
road  was  completed  beyond  this  point  the  Pomeroy  family 
moved  on  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  where  a  hotel  was  kept 
also. 

From  Cheyenne  the  Pomeroys  moved  on  with  the  con- 
struction crew  to  the  Fish  cut  near  Green  River  City.1  At 
this  point  they  left  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company 
and  went  to  Bryan  ,2  Wyoming,  where  they  lived  for  two 
years.  (Mrs.  Roney  Pomeroy  who  lives  at  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia, has  the  tin  cup  that  the  young  man  who  later  be- 
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came  her  husband,  carried  in  his  lunch  kit  while  working 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.) 

During  the  summer  months  and  as  long  as  the  roads 
were  passable,  Mr.  Pomeroy  and  son  Alf  freighted  mer- 
chandise on  ox  drawn  wagons  from  Bryan  to  South  Pass. 
After  the  roads  became  snow  bound  the  oxen  were  driven 
to  Fontenelle  Valley  for  winter  grazing  as  the  valley  af- 
forded  splendid   pasturage   for   the   cattle. 

The  eldest  son,  Roney,  had  returned  to  Chariton,  Iowa, 
soon  after  the  family  had  reached  Bryan  and  was  there 
married  to  Miss  Amanda  Mclllvain.  Later  the  young  peo- 
ple went  to  Kansas  where  their  daughter  Eva  was  born. 
In  1870  Justin  Pomeroy  and  family  from  Bryan  returned 
to  Topeka,  Kansas  where  the  father  and  two  sons,  Roney 
and  Alf,  engaged  in  raising  hogs,  but  finding  this  business 
slow  and  unprofitable  after  the  few  years  lived  on  the 
border,  the  family,  including  Roney,  his  young  wife  and 
child,  decided  to  go  to  Fontenelle,  Wyoming,  and  raise 
cattle  and  on  June  10th,  1874,  again  traveling  in  ox  drawn 
covered  wagons  and  trailing  a  few  head  of  stock  cattle, 
they  joined  a  wagon  train  consisting  of  seventeen  wagons 
routed  west. 

In  passing  thru  country  infested  by  Indians  the  num- 
ber of  wagons  increased  for  safety — by  one  train  dropping 
back  with  wagons  following  or  pushing  ahead  to  join  those 
in  advance  as  in  those  days  wagon  trains  could  be  seen 
on  every  road  leading  to  the  west,  so  that  at  one  time  this 
train  with  which  the  Pomeroys  traveled  numbered  twenty- 
seven  wagons. 

September  20th,  having  been  three  months  and  ten 
days  crossing  the  plains — the  Pomeroys  reached  Fontenelle 
and  moved  into  a  cabin  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  John 
W.  Smith,  the  sole  resident  of  the  valley  had  built  the  cabin, 
abandoning  it  later  to  locate  a  claim  about  five  miles  far- 
ther up  the  valley.  Mr.  Smith  owned  about  five  hundred 
head  of  black  faced  Mexican  sheep  and  because  of  this 
they  called  him  "Sheep  Smith."  Mr.  Smith  proved  to  be 
a  most  neighborly  man  and  heartily  welcomed  the  new 
comers. 

Finding  the  shelter  of  the  cabin  and  tents  inadequate 
for  the  approaching  winter,  the  men  in  the  Pomeroy  fam- 
ily immediately  started  to  build  a  log  house  of  one  large 
room,  locating  the  building  on  the  north  side  of  Fontenelle 
creek  and  near  a  cold  gushing  spring.  A  huge  fireplace 
was  built  in  one  end  of  the  room,  the  chimney  built  by 
Roney  Pomeroy,  who  was  a  stone  mason,  having  learned 
this  trade  while  working  on  the  capitol  building  at  Topeka, 
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Kansas,  where  he  earned  the  nickname  of  "Brick"  Pome- 
roy.  While  cutting  and  hauling  the  cottonwood  logs  from 
the  banks  of  the  Green  River,  a  cabin  was  found,  the  builder 
unknown.  Tearing  the  cabin  down  the  men  hauled  the 
logs  to  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up  the  val- 
ley from  the  first  location  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  where  a  cabin  was  built  for  the  family  of  Roney 
Pomeroy.  While  the  men  were  laying  up  the  logs  for  the 
cabin,  Mrs.  Roney  Pomeroy  was  removing  the  loose  bark 
from  the  logs  and  underneath  a  thick  slab  of  bark  she 
found  a  small  folded  purse  fastened  with  a  buckled  strap. 
The  purse  contained  a  $2.00  bill  and  a  tarnished,  blackened 
dime.  Aunt  Matt,  as  she  is  now  lovingly  called  by  her  old 
friends,  regrets  that  she  did  not  keep  this  find  as  a  souve- 
nir of  those  old  days  so  full  of  interest  and  romance. 

Both  cabins  were  finished  and  the  families  comfort- 
ably housed  before  the  winter  set  in.  Once  only,  during 
the  winter,  did  these  people  receive  mail  or  news  from  the 
outside  and  this  was  when  a  Mr.  John  Kimball  came  from 
Green  River  City  bringing  accumulated  mail  for  the  two 
families  and  their  solitary  neighbor,  Mr.  Smith. 

The  next  spring  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Sr.,  started  a  dairy 
and  the  son  Alf  put  his  ox  teams  on  the  road  making  reg- 
ular trips  to  Green  River  City  hauling  hay,  butter  and 
cheese,  where  he  disposed  of  the  produce  at  a  good  price. 
That  fall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roney  Pomeroy  and  child  went  to 
Green  River  City  where  Mr.  Pomeroy  worked  in  the  round 
house,  wiping  engines,  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  waitress  in 
the  Desert  Hotel,  owned  and  run  by  C.  W.  Kitchen. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Rathbun 
and  two  small  children  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  Harriett,  came 
from  Green  River  City,  locating  a  claim  and  building  a 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek  opposite  the  house  of 
Roney  Pomeroy.  Near  the  Rathbun  house  was  the  grave  of 
Pinkney  W.  Sublette.  * 

The  winter  following  was  extremely  cold  and  in  one 
of  the  blizzards  a  man  named  Edwards  was  frozen  to  death 
at  Henry's  Fork.4  Later  John  W.  Smith  brought  the  fam- 
ily left  unprotected  by  the  death  of  Edwards — three  chil- 
dren, Ed,  Alice  and  Albert  Edwards  and  their  mother,  an 
Indian  woman  called  Lizzie — to  his  home  at  Fontenelle 
and  kept  them  as  his  own,  providing  them  with  the  kind 
consideration  that  this  generous,  warm  hearted,  good  man 
bestowed  on  all  who  claimed  his  hospitality. 

My  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Holden,  came  from 
Veedersburg,  Indiana,  arriving  at  Green  River  City  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  1877.     My  parents  had  five  children,  the  eld- 
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est  a  boy  of  nine  years.  Father  published  a  newspaper  called 
"The  Daily  Evening  Press,"  of  which  I  have  a  copy  dated 
Thursday,  April  12,  1877.  Father  used  to  say  that  in  as 
much  as  Green  River  could  not  support  a  daily  paper  he 
might  have  succeeded  had  he  published  a  weekly,  but  he 
was  quite  sure  that  an  "a"  should  be  used  in  spelling  the 
"Weakly."  Having  lost  the  little  savings  he  possessed  in 
this  venture,  my  father  accepted  the  advice  of  Alf  Pomeroy 
who  proved  to  be  our  Good  Samaritan  as  the  passing  years 
demonstrated.  Mr.  Pomeroy  advised  my  parents  to  go  to 
Fontenelle  and  offered  to  transfer  their  household  goods 
with  his  ox  teams.  He  also  told  them  they  could  find 
shelter  in  the  cabin  built  by  Roney  Pomeroy  as  Mrs.  Pome- 
roy and  child  were  then  in  Kansas  and  expected  to  spend 
the  winter  there  with  relatives. 

My  mother  had  never  slept  out  of  doors  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  over-night  camps  along  the  way  was  novel 
and  thrilling.  The  howl  of  the  coyote  she  at  first  thought 
was  a  dog  barking,  then  as  the  howl  increased  in  discon- 
nected yaps  and  shrieks  she  called  out  of  the  darkness  to 
Mr.  Pomeroy  asking  if  the  sounds  were  cries  of  women 
and  children.  We  arrived  at  Fontenelle  October  18th  and 
were  glad  of  the  shelter  of  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roney  Pomeroy. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  Indians  were  not  seen  as 
they  traveled  between  reservations,  often  camping  for  sev- 
eral days,  erecting  their  tepees  in  a  bend  of  the  creek.  They 
came  often  to  the  home  of  the  settler  to  beg  and  trade. 
Without  knocking  for  admission  (if  the  cabin  door  stood 
open)  a  warrior,  his  squaw  and  papoose  would  noiselessly 
enter,  as  the  moccasined  feet  gave  no  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach. The  housewife  would  be  startled  by  the  demand 
for  "biscuit — Injun  heap  hungry — see  squaw  hungry — pa- 
poose hungry."  On  one  such  occasion  mother  was  so  ter- 
ribly frightened  that  she  sent  my  eldest  brother,  Charlie, 
for  Mr.  Rathbun,  our  nearest  neighbor.  Charlie  told  the 
Indians  as  he  was  leaving  the  house  that  he  was  going  for 
a  white  man  to  drive  them  away  and  when  Mr.  Rathbun 
arrived  at  the  house  he  found  that  the  Indians  had  left. 
Mr.  Rathbun  explained  to  mother  that  the  Indians  were 
inoffensive  but  that  they  would  become  a  nuisance  if  they 
were  fed.  A  few  days  later  an  old  Indian  woman  and  two 
children  came  to  the  house  begging  for  food  which  mother 
refused.  Soon  she  was  told  that  she  had  made  a  dread- 
ful mistake  as  the  woman  was  James  Calhoun's  mother- 
in-law  and  was  called  "Old  Mary  Ann." 

James  Calhoun  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Sweet- 
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water  County  and  a  very  important  business  man  and 
leading  light  in  the  affairs  of  the  county.  He  was  of  Irish 
ancestry  and  never  quite  forgave  mother  for  refusing  to 
feed  his  children.  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  young  wife,  Lu- 
cille (Indian-French)  lived  at  a  ferry  on  Green  River. 
Louis  Gruard,  a  Frenchman  was  a  partner  in  the  business. 
They  also  had  a  race  track  where  the  Indians  brot  their 
ponies  to  try  their  speed  and.  gamble  their  blankets  and 
rations  on  the  winning  horses.  The  place  was  also  a 
rendezvous  for  trappers  and  the  floating  population  of  the 
country. 

I  relate  the  following  incident  to  illustrate  the  con- 
stant fear  of  the  Indians  which  filled  the  minds  of  the 
settlers. 

My  father  left  the  house  quite  early  one  morning  in 
August  to  ride  for  stock  that  had  strayed,  going  up  the 
Dry  Hollow  toward  the  foothills.  Later  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  same  day  three  men,  Mr.  Smith,  Bob  Mclllvain  and 
a  trapper  called  John  Day  passed  our  cabin  in  a  hay  wagon 
drawn  by  Mr.  Smith's  lazy  little  team  of  mules.  These 
men  were  on  their  way  to  a  hay  meadow  a  mile  west  of 
our  home  where  they  were  engaged  in  cutting  hay  and 
hauling  it  to  Mr.  Smith's  ranch  which  joined  ours  on  the 
east.  As  the  men  were  loading  the  hay  on  the  wagon  in 
mid-afternoon  one  of  them  spied  several  horsemen  riding 
single  file,  traveling  the  road  leading  from  Dry  Hollow. 
Excitedly  calling  "Indians"  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  other  men  to  the  distant  horsemen.  Quickly  unloading 
the  hay  from  the  wagon  they  started  for  home.  With  much 
persuasion,  prodding  with  pitchforks,  etc.,  the  lazy  mules 
were  forced  into  a  gallop  and  the  wagon  went  bouncing 
and  swaying  over  the  rough  ground.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
short  and  fat  and  had  asthma,  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  his 
body  hanging  thru  an  opening  in  the  hayrack,  his  knees 
and  shoulders  fortunately  held  by  pieces  of  poles  which 
were  a  part  of  the  hayrack.  Mr.  Mcllvain,  who  was  driv- 
ing the  team,  seeing  the  predicament  of  his  friends,  began 
pulling  on  the  lines  to  stop  the  mules,  but  Mr.  Smith 
called  in  a  wheezy  asthmatic  voice  "Keep  'em  going  Bob — 
keep  'em  going — I  can  make  it — keep  'em  going."  Thru  the 
assistance  of  the  third  man,  Mr.  Smith  gained  a  secure 
position  and  soon  the  rattling  wagon  was  drawn  to  the 
side  of  our  cabin  and  the  excited  men  bade  mother  and  her 
children  to  join  them  "as  Indians  were  coming,"  and  they 
would  take  the  family  to  Mr.  Smith's  home  where  the  wo- 
men and  children  would  be  barricaded  in  a  back  room  and 
the  men  with  rifles  would  do  their  utmost  to  protect  them. 
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Mother  hesitated,  thinking  of  the  husband  and  father  of 
her  children  who  had  rode  away  that  morning  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  supposed  Indians  were  coming, 
feeling  that  doubtless  he  had  fallen  a  victim.  As  she  looked 
toward  the  west  the  galloping  men  came  into  view  around 
a  bend  in  the  road.  She  asked  if  Indians  rode  mules.  After 
a  glance  the  men  said  "John  Carnes'  mule  and  Holden  and 
Al  Wyatt." 

Being  ever  apprehensive  of  troublesome  Indians  the 
long,  lonely  trip  to  Green  River  City  for  supplies  was  dread- 
ed by  the  settlers  and  for  this  reason  father  was  grateful 
for  the  company  of  two  young  men  (who  were  traveling  on 
horseback)  on  a  return  trip  from  Green  River  City  and 
was  quite  willing  to  haul  the  extra  roll  of  bedding  and  other 
luggage  belonging  to  the  men  in  exchange  for  their  com- 
panionship along  the  way.  Soon  after  making  camp  one 
evening  a  stranger  rode  into  camp  and  asked  to  be  directed 
to  Huckleberry  meadow,  explaining  in  an  easy,  pleasant 
tone  and  slow  manner  of  speaking,  which  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  man,  that  he,  Ed  Swan,  with  his  family  was  go- 
ing to  Big  Piney  with  their  wagons  and  herds,  having 
driven  from  Idaho  and  that  his  family  were  to  camp  that 
night  at  Huckleberry  and  he  wished  to  overtake  them 
there.  He  had  been  summoned  to  act  on  a  coroner's  jury 
that  morning  at  Green  River,  thus  delaying  him  for  many 
hours.  Father  gave  the  desired  direction  to  Huckleberry 
Meadow,  but  persuaded  Mr.  Swan  to  stay  all  night  with 
him,  arguing  that  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with 
night  approaching,  he  might  have  difficulty  in  finding  his 
way  and  that  he  could  leave  early  in  the  morning  and  with 
daylight  would  make  much  better  time.  Being  tired,  the 
four  men  retired  early,  father  and  Mr.  Swan  sleeping  to- 
gether, their  bed  rolled  out  under  a  big  cottonwood  tree. 

Father's  traveling  companions  made  their  bed  down, 
using  their  saddles  for  pillows  and  all  went  to  bed.  As 
clouds  gathered  in  the  sky  indicating  rain,  the  young  men 
got  up  and  dragged  their  bed  alongside  the  other  bed  in 
the  shelter  of  the  tree.  A  quietness  settled  over  the  camp, 
father  soon  fell  asleep  only  to  be  awakened  by  Mr.  Swan's 
elbow  digging  his  ribs  and  the  slow  easy  voice  lowered  to 
a  whisper  and  saying  "Mister,  Mister,  wake  up!  What  is 
that?"  Without  raising  from  his  pillow  and  as  Mr.  Swan 
also  lay  still,  father  reached  for  his  rifle  lying  under  the 
covers  at  his  side,  feeling  confident  that  the  Indians  had 
crept  upon  them,  he  too  whispered  "Where  is  it?"  Mr. 
Swan  whispered  back  "Right  there."  Father  whispered 
"Right  where?"  and  the  answer  came  "Right  there."  In  ex- 
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asperation,  father  said  "Well,  what  is  it.  What  does  it 
look  like?"  and  Mr.  Swan  calmly  said  "It  looks  like  and 
I  think  it  is  a  snake!"  With  that  father's  fear  was  gone 
and  sitting  up  he  said  again  "Where  is  it?"  Mr.  Swan 
pointed  to  a  crooked  thing  lying  between  the  two  beds 
plainly  seen  in  the  moonlight,  the  clouds  having  cleared  and 
said  "Right  there."  Father  reached  over  Mr.  Swan,  say- 
ing "It's  only  a  stick"  but  as  his  hand  neared  the  thing  he 
said  he  thot  the  "cussed"  thing  might  be  a  snake  and  any 
way  it  was  on  the  stranger's  side  of  the  bed  and  he  seemed 
to  be  calm  about  it,  he  decided  to  let  him  worry  with  it  and 
so  he  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep  again.  When  daylight 
came  it  revealed  the  latigo  strap  from  one  of  the  saddles 
lying  in  curves  between  the  beds. 

After  years  of  association  had  bound  the  family  of 
Mr.  Swan  and  our  family  in  ties  of  closest  friendship  the 
two  men  referred  to  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  as  the 
night  "Swan"  had  snakes,  tho  it  was  a  well  known  fact 
that  neither  Mr.  Swan  nor  his  sons  ever  indulged  in  in- 
toxicating drink. 

In  November  my  parents  moved  to  a  cabin  four  miles 
west  of  that  of  Roney  Pomeroy,  owned  by  Tom  Rumsey 
then  living  in  Green  River  City.  As  Mr.  Rumsey  had  ap- 
parently abandoned  the  cabin  our  family  took  possession 
without  consulting  Mr.  Rumsey  and  as  he  died  soon  after 
and  no  one  disputed  our  right  the  land  upon  which  the 
cabin  stood  became  a  part  of  the  home  ranch  where  my 
parents  spent  the  remaining  years  of  their  life  and  which 
is  now  owned  and  controlled  by  my  youngest  brother,  How- 
ard. The  cabin  was  built  of  round  cottonwood  logs.  There 
was  a  fireplace  in  one  end  of  the  room,  one  window  and  a 
door.  Mother  had  a  new  woven  rag  carpet  which  she  had 
brot  from  Veedersburg,  Indiana,  and  after  putting  a  thick 
layer  of  hay  (donated  by  Mr.  Smith)  the  carpet  was  fas- 
tened down  by  driving  wooden  pegs  through  into  the 
ground  as  there  was  no  floor  in  the  cabin.  The  meager  fur- 
niture was  placed  in  the  cabin  and  my  parents  were  happy 
indeed  to  call  this  humble  place  home.  The  winding  Fon- 
tenelle  flowed  near  our  cabin.  The  rippling  waters  were 
full  of  trout  and  grayling.  Many  dams  indicated  the  shy 
but  busy  beaver  and  the  graceful  tawney  deer  bounding 
from  the  hillsides  came  daily  to  the  creek  to  drink  their 
fill  and  lingered  in  the  willow  glades  to  graze  undis- 
turbed and  unafraid.  Father  was  a  true  sportsman  and 
only  when  meat  was  needed  for  table  use  was  a  deer 
brought  in. 

My  sister,  Minnie  Fontenelle,  was  born  in  the  cabin 
home  and  she  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  child  to 
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be  born  of  white  parents  in  the  valley.  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Sr., 
proved  a  most  efficient  nurse  in  caring  for  mother  and 
child.  Miss  Alice  Pomeroy  called  frequently  bringing  dain- 
ties to  mother  and  kindly  assisted  by  brushing  the  tangled 
locks  of  the  older  children  and  tidying  the  home.  To  our 
childish  imagination  she  seemed  a  fairy  princss  as  she  rode 
her  pretty  pony  to  our  home. 

Mother  had  no  sewing  machine  and  the  making  of 
garments  for  a  family  of  active  boys  and  girls  was  an  end- 
less task  for  one  pair  of  hands.  A  sewing  bee  was  sug- 
gested and  the  ladies  of  the  little  colony  met  at  our  home 
and  spent  the  day  in  cutting  and  making  clothes  for  the 
boys  and  girls  constituting  our  family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roney  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Pomeroy's  brother, 
Robert  Mcllvain,  and  wife,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Kansas,  made  up  an  exploration  party  and  leaving  home 
early  one  Sunday  morning  they  followed  the  old  emigrant 
road  north  to  where  the  road  crossed  the  Green  River  about 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  Fontenelle.  Near  this  ford  they 
found  a  meadow  which  had  served  as  a  camping  ground 
in  the  days  when  gold  seekers  crossed  the  plains.  The 
party  found  a  pile  of  scrap  wagon  irons  indicating  the 
burning  of  a  wagon  train  and  on  higher  ground  above  the 
meadow  was  a  group  of  graves  marked  by  boards  and  end- 
gates  of  wagons.     Mute  evidence  of  a  massacre. 

Many  years  later  a  Mrs.  Ira  Dodge  wrote  an  article 
for  publication  in  Recreation  Magazine  in  which  she  de- 
scribed the  group  of  graves,  also  sending  snap  shots  of  same 
and  a  copy  of  the  then  legible  names  on  the  head  boards. 
Mrs.  Dodge  received  a  letter  from  an  old  lady  living  in  the 
east  in  which  the  lady  wrote  that  the  names  copied  from 
one  of  the  graves  was  that  of  her  father  who  had  left  his 
home  in  the  east  to  go  west  with  a  party  of  forty-niners 
when  she  was  a  child  and  that  no  information  had  the 
family  received  from  the  husband  and  father  after  he  left 
South  Pass.  The  mother  had  died  without  knowing  the 
fate  of  her  husband  and  the  writer,  a  child  when  her  fa- 
ther left,  was  now  an  old  lady.  Names  Hill,  located  near 
the  old  camp  ground,  has  served  as  a  bulletin  board  for 
trapper,  scout  and  gold  seeker  as  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  hillside  is  covered  with  names  and  dates  of  those  that 
passed  that  way. 

During  the  summer  seasons  many  herds  of  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  were  trailed  from  Oregon  to  Nebraska. 
The  dust  from  the  approaching  herds  could  be  seen  a 
distance  of  over  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  My  brother,  Char- 
lie, on  seeing  a  column  of  dust  would  saddle  his  pony 
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and  ride  out  to  meet  the  herd,  direct  the  herdsmen  to 
the  best  camping  and  watering  place  and  also  advertis- 
ing by  word  of  mouth  that  we  had  eggs,  butter  and  milk 
to  sell  and  that  his  mother  would  bake  bread  or  dough- 
nuts for  them  if  they  so  desired.  Some  of  the  drovers 
made  annual  trips  trailing  stock  each  succeeding  year. 
With  these  plainsmen  my  brother  became  a  favorite  and 
he  was  given  any  thin,  footsore  animals  that  lagged  in 
the  herd  or  dropped  out  of  the  drive.  Rand  &  Briggs 
gave  father  fifteen  head  of  travel  worn  cattle  when  pass- 
ing thru  on  one  of  their  annual  drives. 

Four  years  had  passed  since  the  first  settlers  had 
located  in  the  Fontenelle  Valley  and  the  community  was 
still  without  mail  service.  A  petition  drawn  by  father 
was  sent  to  the  Post  Office  Department  asking  for  a  post 
office  and  mail  route.  The  petition  was  granted,  mak- 
ing Mr.  Justin  Pomeroy,  Sr  ,  postmaster  of  the  postoffice 
which  was  called  Fontenelle.  John  W.  Smith  secured 
the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail  from  Green  River  City 
— a  once  a  week  delivery.  Several  new  families  had 
been  added  to  the  colony.     A  cousin  of  D.  B.  Rathbun 

his  wife  arrived  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Charles 
Rathbun  was  a  teacher  and  also  a  skilled  musician  and 
sang  beautifully.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  S.  Miller  located  a 
ranch  in  the  La  Barge  Valley — twelve  miles  north  of 
Fontenelle.  These  people  were  most  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  community.  A  German  named  Harmes,  but  called 
"Dutch  George"  located  one  mile  west  of  our  cabin  on 
what  is  now  the  Pomeroy  ranch.  Mr.  Harmes  had  an 
Indian  wife  and  several  half  breed  children  D.  B.  Rath- 
bun built  a  hewed  log  house  of  several  rooms  about  nine 
miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  Fontenelle  creek.  This 
house  was  much  better  built  and  finished  than  the  cabins 
built  heretofore,  and  the  Rathbuns  were  justly  proud  of 
their  new  home.  They  invited  their  friends  to  a  house- 
warming  on  New  Years  night,  1879. 

Someone  of  the  community  proposed  an  opposition 
dance  to  be  given  at  the  home  of  "Dutch  George"  on  the 
same  date  of  the  one  to  be  given  at  the  Rathbun  home, 
choosing  to  dance  on  a  dirt  or  ground  floor  rather  than 
the  tongue  and  grooved  floor  in  the  new  house.  Secret 
invitations  were  given  out  and  every  one  in  the  Fonte- 
nelle Valley,  including  trappers,  scouts,  squaw  men  and 
families  and  all  the  white  families  excepting  those  of 
Mr.  Rathbun  and  Mr.  Miller  assembled  at  the  home  of 
Dutch  George  on  New  Years  night.     Roney  Pomeroy,  a 
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trapper  named  Moon,  and  old  Wes  Thurman,  "fiddled." 
Alf  Pomeroy  called  or  prompted  the  old  time  quadrilles. 
The  dirt  floor  was  sprinkled  frequently  to  lay  the  dust. 
Fearing  that  the  Rathbuns  might  exteild  invitations  for 
the  second  night  the  merry  throng  assembled  again  at 
even,  January  2nd.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  who  had  been 
guests  at  the  Rathbun  home  the  night  before  also  came 
to  Dutch  George's.  This  dance  continued  to  the  third 
night.  This  has  been  known  as  the  three  nights  dance. 
Not  from  ill  will  or  animosity  toward  the  Rathbun's  was 
this  dance  given  but  rather  from  fun,  loving  deviltry 
which  prompted  many  practical  jokes  played  in  those 
days. 

Mr.  Randall  Rathbun  (brother  of  D  B.  Rathbun) 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  Alice  May  and  Claribell 
of  Cincinnatus,  New  York,  came  to  Fontenelle  for  a 
brief  visit  to  his  brother's  family.  They  stayed  on  for  a 
year  or  more.  The  younger  daughter,  Claribell,  a  beau- 
tiful girl  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  died  very  sud- 
denly, leaving  the  parents  and  sister,  Alice,  grief  strick- 
en. They  soon  returned  to  New  York.  The  mother 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  the  return  to  the  old  home. 
After  the  passing  of  the  mother  the  daughter,  Alice, 
wrote  the  following  poem: 

MEMORIES 

"I  know  a  place,  and  know  it  well, 
It  is  the  distant  Fontenelle ; 
Beside  its  swiftly  flowing  stream, 
In  thought  again  I  sit  and  dream ; 
Dream  of  what,  do  I  hear  you  say? 
Of  many  and  many  a  happy  day, 
Of  towering  peaks,  so  white  and  grand  ; 
In  that  beautiful,  beautiful  sunshine  land." 

"Dream  of  the  sage  brush,  gaunt  and  gray, 
Which  once  held  undisputed  sway; 
Where  now  the  fields  of  waving  grain 
Stretch  outward  and  onward  across  the  plain. 
Dream  of  the  wonderful  palisades 
Rising  straight  from  the  meadow  glades 
Standing  like  sentinels,   grim  and  tall, 
Ever  watching  and  guarding  o'er  all." 

"I  see  again  the  eagles'  flight 
From  their  nests  far  up  on  the  mountain  height; 
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Fit  dwellers  are  they  of  their  lonely  home, 
Where  never  the  feet  of  man  can  roam. 
Dream  of  roaming  the  rocks  among 
With  thoughts  unspoken  and  songs  unsung; 
Awesome  the  silence  is,  no  sound 
Of  beast  or  bird  is  heard  around. " 

"Afar  from  all  sounds  of  grief  or  mirth, 
Where  the  winding  Fontenelle  has  birth, 
Is  the  canyon,  glorious,  deep  and  high, 
Reaching  far  upward  toward  the  sky. 
No  artist,  with  clever  eye  and  hand 
Has  ever  journeyed  to  this  fair  land, 
And  pictures  engraved  on  heart  and  brain 
Alone  are  left  of  hill  and  plain." 

"Dreaming  and  dreaming  of  sad  good  byes, 
Of  scenes  so  dear  to  my  tear-dimmed  eyes; 
Fond  memories  fill  this  aching  heart, 
As  far  from  this  land  I  dwell  apart. 
Oh !  for  a  glimpse  of  those  hills  once  more 
Before  I  am  called  to  that  Silent  Shore, 
Where  time  is  not  measured  by  months  or  years, 
And  the  days  are  not  filled  with  thoughts  and 
tears." 

(Signed)  "A  Dreamer." 

During  the  fall  of  this  same  year  Roney  Pomeroy 
bought  the  cabins  and  claims  of  Dutch  George  and  Mr. 
Pomeroy  and  his  family  lived  there  thru  succeeding 
years. 

While  riding  near  Pine  Grove  south  of  Fontenelle 
on  the  emigrant  road,  Alf  Pomeroy  met  the  family  of 
James  Wright  who  had  left  Nebraska  to  locate  a  home 
farther  west  After  some  conversation  Alf  persuaded 
the  Wrights  to  come  to  Fontenelle.  Mr.  and  Mr.  Pome- 
roy, Sr.,  had  recently  moved  into  a  large  new  house, 
substantially  built  and  complete  in  every  way.  This 
house  still  stands  as  a  monument  to  a  family  of  enter- 
prise and  energy  who  had  blazed  the  trail  for  those  who 
followed.  Alf  Pomeroy  generously  offered  the  use  of 
the  original  cabins  occupied  by  his  parents  to  the  Wright 
family  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  The  May  following 
Miss  Alice  Pomeroy  became  the  bride  of  Eugene  Mathers 
of  Buffalo,  Wyoming.  Rev.  F.  L.  Arnold  of  Evanston 
traveled  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  to  officiate  at  this 
marriage,  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  community.  The 
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wedding  gown  was  made  en  train  with  footing  of  lace 
and  the  color  was  ashes  of  roses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mathers 
reside  at  Buffalo,  Wyoming.  Six  weeks  later  Alf  Pom- 
eroy  and  Hattie  Wright,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Wright,  were  married  and  located  a  mile  west 
of  his  brother  Honey. 

April  20,  1880,  a  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roney  Pomeroy,  their  third  child  and  on  May  12th, 
twenty-two  days  later,  a  son  was  added  to  our  house- 
hold and  "seven  boys  and  girls  were  we."  These  two 
boys  spent  their  boyhood  days  together,  rode  together 
after  their  stock  and  were  as  devoted  and  inseparable 
as  Jonathan  and  David. 

Due  to  the  helpfulness  and  influence  of  Rev.  F.  L. 
Arnold,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Uinta  Coun- 
ty a  school  was  established  with  ten  pupils  enrolled 
and  taught  by  Teddy  O'Neill.  M.  E.  Post  <»>  and  Hon- 
orable Francis  E.  Warren  <6>  brot  in  the  Spur  herd  ot 
'  about  15,000  cattle  in  1882  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  and  located  a  ranch  at  the  mouth  of  the  La  Barge 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Green  River,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Fontenelle.  All  the  small  herds  of  cattle  owned  by  the 
settlers  were  sold  to  Post  and  Warren  so  that  at  that 
time  they  controlled  the  cattle  industry  of  Green  River 
Valley.  Mr.  Warren  was  a  member  of  the  F.  E.  Warren 
Mercantile  Company  of  Cheyenne  and  from  him  our 
first  sewing  machine  was  purchased.  Roney  Pomeroy 
also  bought  household  furniture  and  when  the  furniture, 
shipped  from  Cheyenne  to  Green  River  was  received,  two 
high  chairs  were  sent  complimentary  to  the  Pomeroys 
for  their  two  small  children,  Fannie  and  Frank. 

A  few  years  later  Post  and  Warren  sold  the  Spur 
outfit  to  Reel  <7>  and  Friend  These  men  were  also 
from  Cheyenne.  Joe  Alford,  foreman  for  Post  and 
Warren,  continued  as  foreman  for  Reel  and  Friend. 

No  provision  was  made  for  feeding  cattle  thru  the 
winter  as  owners  depended  on  grazing  in  the  mountains 
in  summer  and  driving  to  the  desert  east  of  Green  River 
for  winter  grazing.  The  Spur  employed  about  twenty 
cowboys  and  during  the  summer  roundup  when  repre- 
sentatives were  sent  in  from  Bear  Valley,  Fort  Bndger 
and  other  distant  ranges,  to  gather  cattle  that  had 
strayed,  there  were  forty  or  more  cowboys  to  be  fed  by 
William  Wilson,  the  Spur  cook,  familiarly  known  as  "Old  . 
_JTug,"  This  man  was  truly  a  marvel  in  his  line,  cooking 
over  a  camp  fire  using  huge  camp  kettles  for  boiling 
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beef,  beans  and  dried  fruit  and  baking  bread  in  a  dutch 
oven. 

My  brother  Charlie  rode  with  the  Spur  and  he 
learned  to  love  these  cowboys  and  appreciate  the  ster- 
ling worth  of  the  gallant  knights  of  the  range,  generous 
and  helpful,  willingly  giving  their  last  penny  to  one  in 
need  and  always  courteous  to  women.  When  the  cattle 
camp  was  near  our  house  Charlie  brot  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  our  home  to  spend  an  evening.  The  boys 
far  from  home  were  eager  for  companionship  and  a  bit 
of  family  life.  My  father  was  gifted  as  a  reader  and 
from  his  prized  book  "William  Cullen  Bryant's  Collec- 
tion of  Poetry  and  Song"  he  read  aloud  to  the  apprecia- 
tive audience  of  cowboys.  In  turn  our  family  was  invit- 
ed to  dinner  at  the  cow  camp.  Mother  would  cook  fa- 
vorite dishes  and  take  butter,  eggs  and  deserts  which 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  boys  accustomed  to  the 
camp  rations. 

A  United  States  survey  was  made  in  1883  enabling 
the  settlers  to  enter  filings  and  gain  title  to  their  claims. 
Lines  were  run,  irrigating  ditches  made  and  fences  built 
in  every  valley  from  Fontenelle  to  Big  Piney.  Many 
new  settlers  came,  crowding  out  the  deer  antf  antelope 
and  compelling  the  Indians  to  seek  trails  in  the  higher 
mountains.  The  Indian  village  was  replaced  by  the 
neat  ranch  house  and  barns. 

As  the  county  road  crossed  the  valley  thru  our  ranch 
and  the  road  was  about  one  hundred  feet  from  our  house 
it  might  truly  be  said  that  ours  was  a  "house  built  by 
the  side  of  the  road. "  We  were  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Opal,  a  day's  drive  with  team  and  wagon.  Tourists  came 
from  the  east  and  even  from  the  British  Isles  to  hunt 
big  game  in  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  Green  River 
and  these  strangers  became  our  guests  as  they  traversed 
between  the  railroad  station  and  the  hunting  ground. 
To  accommodate  the  traveling  public,  our  house  of 
hewed  logs  containing  eight  rooms  was  replaced  by  a 
frame  building  of  fourteen  rooms  We  met  many  r" 
lightful  people  and  counted  the  ranchmen  and  his  family 
dwelling  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  miles  friends 
and  neighbors. 

From  1883  my  father  ran  a  ferry  on  Green  River 
twenty  miles  below  Fontenelle  for  three  consecutive  sea- 
sons, going  from  the  ranch  in  April  and  returning  in 
August  after  the  river  became  fordable.  The  cabin 
home  on  Green  River  served  only  as  summer  quarters 
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and  therefore  lacked  the  comforts  afforded  in  the  ranch 
house  at  Fontenelle,  and  when  five  children  of  our  fam- 
ily were  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  the  second  season 
at  the  Ferry  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort  was  en- 
dured. Having  no  near  neighbors  and  unable  to  pro- 
cure a  doctor,  my  parents,  assisted  by  the  man  who 
worked  for  us,  nursed  and  cared  for  the  sick.  For  six 
weeks  I  screamed  and  cried  in  delirium  and  would  al- 
low no  hand  save  mother's  to  touch  me.  Six  year  old 
William — delicate  from  birth — succumbed  to  the  malady 
and  was  buried  near  the  cabin.  A  message  sent  to  Dr. 
Harrison  <8)  at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  failed  to  bring  us 
medical  aid  as  his  professional  services  were  required  in 
his  home  town  on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  after  years  mother  marveled  at  the  inexhaust- 
able  strength  which  bore  her  through  those  days  and 
nights  of  ceaseless  watching  without  rest  or  relaxation. 

Long  lines  of  covered  wagons  came  daily  to  be  fer- 
ried across  the  river,  traveling  from  the  east  to  the  west 
and  failing  to  find  the  land  of  their  dreams,  many  re- 
turned from  the  west  after  making  the  long  journey,  go- 
ing back  to  the  old  home  state.  Many  herds  of  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  continued  the  drive  to  Nebraska  as 
this  was  before  the  Oregon  Short  Line  was  built. 

Rand  and  Riggs,  mentioned  above,  with  a  herd  of 
horses  came  to  the  ferry  to  cross  their  outfit, — ferrying 
wagons,  saddle  horses  and  their  riders  or  drovers.  Catch- 
ing a  boatload  of  small  colts  and  ferrying  them  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  the  little  animals  were  hog- 
tied  and  placed  where  the  mothers  could  see  their  off- 
spring, thus  using  them  to  decoy  the  frantic  dams  into 
the  swollen,  swirling  river.  One  of  the  colts  stumbled 
to  the  river  bank  and  fell  in.  The  mare  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  river  recognized  her  colt  and  whinnying 
shrilly,  the  frenzied  creature  plunged  into  the  river, 
passing  the  struggling  colt  in  midstream.  The  colt,  by 
the  use  of  its  free  legs,  two  cross  legs  being  tied,  managed 
to  keep  afloat  and  was  borne  a  mile  down  stream  by  the 
swiftly  flowing  river.  Here  the  river  made  a  sharp  turn 
and  the  colt  was  drifted  to  a  sandbar  on  the  same  side 
of  the  stream  from  which  the  boatload  of  colts  was  fer- 
ried. My  brother  Charlie  mounted  a  horse  and  rode 
down  to  the  stranded  colt  which  he  placed  on  his  horse 
and  carried  back  to  the  house.  The  owners  of  the  herd 
were  impatient  at  the  delay  and  swore  vengeance 
against  the  spirited  mare,  a  high  bred  Lexington     Father 
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offered  a, trade  for  the  mare  and  colt  which  the  drovers 
accepted  as  they  were  eager  to  get  on  the  road.  This 
colt  was  a  dark  brown  in  color  with  markings  the  color 
of  a  turtle  dove  on  flanks  and  nose  and  because  of  this 
we  named  it  Dove.  When  this  colt  was  four  years  old 
Mr.  Roney  Pomeroy  bought  her  for  his  wife  who  drove 
her  single  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  used  to  keep  time  in  driving 
from  her  gate  to  ours,  a  distance  of  one  mile,  making 
the  drive  in  six  minutes. 

In  1898  or  1899  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  being  a  guest  at  our 
house  for  the  day,  proposed  that  a  telephone  line  be 
built  from  their  house  to  ours,  a  distance  of  one  mile. 
Father  sat  listening  to  the  conversation  and  finally  said, 
"Why  not  make  it  a  thru  line  from  Opal  to  Big  Piney 
(sixty-five  miles)  with  branch  lines  in  valleys  tributary 
to  Green  River  Valley."  Going  to  Opal  the  next  day 
he  talked  with  the  merchants  there  who  were  quite  will- 
ing to  co-operate  in  building  the  proposed  telephone 
line.  The  co-operation  of  the  people  living  in  Big  Piney 
was  also  secured  and  in  less  than  four  months  from  the 
time  Mrs.  Pomeroy  suggested  the  building  of  the  neigh- 
borhood line,  a  community  line  was  built  and  in  opera- 
tion supplying  twenty  homes  with  telephones.  Previous 
to  this,  messages  for  medical  aid,  caskets  to  bury  the 
dead  and  orders  for  cars  for  shipment  of  live  stock,  were 
carried  by  horsemen  and  if  the  emergency  required  great 
haste  the  rider  was  furnished  with  a  fresh  mount  by  the 
ranchmen  living  on  the  road  from  upper  Green  River 
country  to  Opal.  Also  a  daily  mail  was  in  operation  be- 
tween Opal  and  New  Fork,  the  Salt  Lake  City  and  Den- 
ver daily  papers  were  received  at  midday  at  Fontenelle. 
The  Green  River  basin  had  reached  a  high  state  of  de- 
velopment. Every  valley  was  filled  with  homes  occu- 
pied by  happy,  contented  families. 

Another  experience  which  occurred  at  the  ferry 
was  brot  to  our  attention  early  one  morning  when  a 
Frenchman  named  Louis  Violette,  a  hired  man,  in  great 
excitement  called  "Meester  Holden,  one  tree  on  your 
cabull.,,  Father  dressed  and  quickly  going  to  the  river 
bank  found  that  a  tall  green  cottonwood  tree  which 
had  been  torn  from  the  bank  by  the  rushing  water  had 
hung  on  the  cable  by  one  big  strong  root  and  the  power 
of  the  swollen  stream  forced  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  the  tree  acting  as  a  prop  to  the 
cable  which  had  loosened  the  guy  posts  on  each  bank. 
How  to  get  the  tree  loose  from  the  cable  they  did  not 
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know.  One  of  the  men,  there  were  three  besides  my 
father,  suggested  shooting  the  tree  trunk  full  of  bullet 
holes  Fortunately  they  had  a  supply  of  ammunition 
and  too  the  two  men  and  my  father  were  excellent 
marksmen.  By  the  use  of  a  glass  they  could  ascertain 
that  they  were  hitting  the  tree  and  finally  the  weak- 
ened trunk  gave  way  and  the  stretched  and  sagging  cable 
swung  and  splashed  into  the  water. 

Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Smith,  offered  to  exchange  his 
ranch  for  the  ferry.  As  the  Smith  ranch  adjoined  our 
ranch  on  the  east  the  exchange  was  made.  Mr.  Smith 
died  soon  after  leaving  Fontenelle,  and  Lizzie,  the  Indian 
woman,  with  her  two  sons,  Ed  and  Albert  Edwards,  the 
daughter  Alice  having  died  several  years  before,  moved 
to  upper  Green  River  country.  Afterwards  Ed,  the  eldest 
son,  married  Miss  Minnie  Kutch,  a  pretty  half-breed  In- 
dian girl  and  it  is  said  that  their  son  was  the  first  sol- 
dier from  Wyoming  to  give  his  life  in  France  in  the  late 
World  War.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  reside  at  Cora, 
Wyoming,  and  are  held  in  high  regard. 

The  fall  of  1889  father  bought  250  head  of  cattle 
and  100  head  of  pure-bred  Clydesdale  horses  from  John 
B.  Hunter  of  Buffalo,  Illinois.  Mr.  Hunter  had  extensive 
holdings  in  land  and  live  stock  both  in  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming. Notes  and  mortgage  for  $15,000.00  were  given 
for  security  for  the  stock.  No  one  living  at  that  time 
will  ever  forget  the  winter  that  followed.  My  brother 
Charles  was  21  years  old  December  9th  and  to  celebrate 
the  event  invitations  were  sent  bidding  everyone  living 
in  Green  River  basin  to  attend  Charlie's  birthday  dance 
Snow  fell  all  day  preceding  the  party  and  the  bidden 
guests  traveled  over  the  drifted  roads,  some  from  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles.  The  romance  which  culminated  in 
the  marriage  a  year  later  of  my  brother  Charlie  and 
Miss  Nettie  Alford  began  at  this  birthday  dance.  Snow 
storms  and  blizzards  continued  thruout  the  winter.  The 
cattle  which  had  been  driven  to  the  desert  in  the  fall 
drifted  back  to  the  valleys  and  the  starving  creatures 
wandered  and  trailed  about  the  fences  enclosing  the 
ranches.  Ranchmen  had  not  hay  enough  to  feed  their 
own  stock  thru  the  winter  so  that  the  cattle  belonging 
to  Spur  and  other  big  outfits  were  forced  to  starve.  The 
dismal  bawling  of  the  frenzied  creatures  heard  above  the 
shriek  of  the  blizard,  night  and  day,  was  maddening. 

Each  morning  my  brother  Clarence  with  a  team  of 
horses  dragged  the  cattle  that  died  at  night  from  the 
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bed  ground  in  the  lane  near  our  barn,  leaving  those  too 
weak  to  stand  and  which  would  succumb  the  following 
night  thus  making  a  daily  task  of  disposing  of  the  car- 
casses. The  roundup  the  summer  following  counted 
less  than  800  head  of  Spur  cattle  out  of  15,000  or  more 
turned  on  the  desert  the  preceding  fall  and  there  were 
thirty-two  left  of  the  cattle  and  only  ten  of  the  horses 
which  we  had  bought  from  Mr.  Hunter.  The  horses, 
saved  thru  the  neighborliness  of  Alf  Pomeroy  who  loaned 
us  hay  to  keep  the  animals  alive.  Father  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hunter  of  the  loss  of  the  stock  and  when,  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Hunter  arrived  and  talked  over  the  situation  he  told 
my  discouraged  parent  that  he  could  obtain  a  judgment 
for  the  debt  but  said  that  that  would  benefit  neither  of 
them  as  father  was  already  disheartened  and  incapable 
of  making  a  great  effort  to  pay  when  he  was  carrying  so 
great  a  burden  of  debt.  "And  so,"  said  Mr.  Hunter, 
as  he  arose  from  his  chair,  "We  will  just  begin  all  over 
again."  He  walked  to  the  kitchen  range,  lifted  a  lid  and 
laid  the  notes  and  mortgage  in  the  fire.  Mr.  Hunter 
then  proposed  that  my  parents  would  keep  the  few  cat- 
tle and  horses  saved  from  the  past  winter  on  terms  where 
the  young  stock  or  increase  would  pay  for  the  living 
stock  and  forget  all  about  the  loss  of  the  main  herd. 

After  brother  Charlie's  marriage  my  next  older 
brother  Clarence,  secured  the  mail  contract,  delivery 
was  made  from  Opal  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  which  had 
but  recently  been  built. 

During  the  term  of  contract  with  the  Government 
for  carrying  the  United  States  mail,  my  brother  Clarence 
also  transferred  passengers  and  express  and  one  eve- 
ning in  Sept.  1897,  on  his  arrival  home  from  Opal  he 
had  two  passengers,  Miss  Cora  House  from  Corine,  Utah, 
and  Thomas  B.  Crews,  a  lawyer  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
While  we  were  gathered  at  the  evening  meal,  Mr.  Crews 
told  us  that  his  mission  to  western  Wyoming  was  that 
of  locating  the  grave  of  Pinkney  W.  Sublette.  (9>  That 
a  suit  involving  the  estate  of  the  family  of  which  Pinkney 
Sublette  was  a  member  was  pending  in  the  court  of  St. 
Louis  and  that  he  as  attorney  in  the  case  wished  to  as- 
certain the  date  of  Pinkney  W.  Sublette's  death  and  if 
possible  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  had  left  descendants. 
Mr.  Crews  had  the  deposition  of  a  trapper  named  Mc 
Kenzie  who  had  known  Pinkney  W.  Sublette  in  the  long 
ago.  Mr.  McKenzie  stated  that  he  had  been  at  a  ferry 
on  Green  River  near  the  mouth  of  LaBarge  Creek  when 
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told  of  the  illness  and  death  of  Sublette  and  that  on  go- 
ing to  Sublette's  camp  in  Fontenelle  Valley  he  had  visited 
the  newly  made  grave  where  Sublette  had  been  buried, 
situated  north  of  Fontenelle  Creek  one  mile  west  of 
where  the  creek  flowed  into  Green  River 

Upon  hearing  this  my  parents  recalled  to  mind  the 
lonely  grave  in  the  sagebrush  dotted  plain  which  lay  be- 
tween bottom  land  and  the  foothills  near  where  D.  B. 
Rathbun's' first  house  had  stood,  but  as  there  had  been 
so  many  graves  throughout  that  section  of  the  country 
they  had  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  identification.  My 
parents  remembered  also  that  this  particular  grave  had 
been  marked  by  an  oval  shaped  headstone.  But  they 
told  Mr.  Crews  that  they  thot  his  search  would  be  in 
vain  as  the  Rathbun  house  had  long  since  been  moved 
and  for  many  years  this  plot  of  ground  had  been  in  cul- 
tivation and  was  now  a  meadow  which  extended  far  be- 
yond where  the  grave  was.  Not  to  be  daunted  but  firm- 
ly convinced  that  by  the  directions  given  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Mr.  McKenzie  who  had  known  the  spot  well  be- 
fore the  ground  had  been  seeded  to  meadow  grass  and 
had  also  seen  it  since,  and  he  opined  that  the  grave  was 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  a  hay  corrall  which  was 
now  near  the  center  of  the  meadow.  With  team  and 
light  spring  wagon,  picks  and  shovels  supplied  by  my 
brothers  who  were  to  go  with  Mr.  Crews  and  assist  in 
the  search,  the  explorers  were  ready  for  the  start  when, 
lured  by  bright  spring  skies  and  the  zest  for  adventure, 
my  sister  Minnie,  our  guest  Miss  House  and  I  joined  the 
three  men  in  the  drive  to  the  field  then  owned  by  C.  F. 
Roberson  where  the  object  of  the  search  was  supposed 
to  be.  We  alighted  from  the  buggy  and  after  looking 
about  and  closely  inspecting  the  recently  mowed  ground 
near  the  north  west  corner  of  the  hay  corral,  Mr.  Crews 
found  a  small  piece  of  stone  partly  buried  in  the  sod. 
Searching  farther  he  found  another  piece  of  stone  which 
fitted  the  first  piece.  Turning  up  a  few  shovels  of  sod 
my  brother  Clarence  struck  a  flat  stone  and  upon  dig- 
ging it  out  of  the  firmly  packed  soil,  the  stone  was  found 
to  be  oval  shaped  at  one  end  and  was  nearly  a  foot  in 
length.  Brushing  the  soil  from  the  face  of  the  stone  this 
inscription  was  plainly  discernable :  "P.  W.  S.,  D.  1865. " 
After  digging  to  a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet 
a  long  narrow  layer  of  flat  stones  was  found  and  lifting 
these  stones  a  human  skeleton  was  exposed  lying  in  a 
V  shaped  trough  of  flat  stones.     The  skull  and  larger 
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Mrs.  Roney  Pomeroy  and  great-great  grandchild,  Frances  Marguerite 
Tomlinson,  born  November  15,  1926. 
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bones  were  intact  but  had  fallen  apart.  Quietly  and 
with  reverence  the  bones  were  lifted  and  wrapped  in  a 
carriage  robe  and  with  the  headstone  were  put  in  the 
buggy  and  with  this  grewsome  find  we  drove  homeward, 
our  free  happy  spirits  of  the  morning  gone,  each  one 
filled  with  thots  of  the  scout  and  trapper  who  had  broken 
the  trail  to  the  west — had  suffered  hunger,  cold  and  all 
the  inconveniences  of  a  life  lived  on  the  border  and  when 
the  "long,  long  day  was  over"  he  had  been  laid  in  a  rock 
lined  grave. 

Carefully  packing  the  skeleton  in  a  small  box  and 
making  a  case  for  the  headstone,  Mr.  Crews  labeled  the 
skeleton  "Exhibit  'A'  "  and  the  headstone  was  marked 
"Exhibit  'B'  "  and  both  packages  shipped  to  Circuit 
Court  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Crews,  delighted  and  charmed  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  freedom  of  our  west  stayed  over  for  a  week. 
Having  spent  all  his  life  in  St.  Louis,  the  fishing,  shoot- 
ing and  horseback  riding  were  a  source  of  delight  to  the 
man  from  the  city  and  on  the  eve  before  his  departure 
after  returning  from  a  hike  with  my  brother  Howard  to 
a  high  pinnacle  or  peak  jutting  out  from  the  ridge  north 
of  our  old  home  where  we,  as  children,  had  played  at 
keeping  store  and  where  the  precious  packages  of  our 
huge  stock  of  imaginary  groceries  were  still  on  the 
shelves  of  rock  in  the  sandstone  caves  of  the  mount,  Mr. 
Crews  safd  "I  wish  that  my  lot  had  been  cast  in  Fonte- 
nelle  Valley." 

The  mysterious  witness,  Mr  McKenzie,  must  have 
felt  the  same  charm  for  the  Valley  as  he  came  again 
and  again  after  years  of  absence  to  the  old  rendezvous 
of  hunter  and  trapper.  Uncommunicative  and  alone  he 
tramped  along  the  winding  stream, — supposedly  fishing 
— no  one  knowing  his  name  or  that  he  had  any  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  valley  before  the  advent  of 
permanent  settlement  until  Mr.  Crews  brot  the  informa- 
tion that  this  old  recluse  had  known  Sublette  and  knew 
his  last  resting  place.  The  last  time  Mr.  McKenzie  came 
to  the  Fontenelle  Valley  he  came  to  our  house  and  asked 
to  rest  awhile  in  our  bunk  house.  He  was  old  and  looked 
weak  and  ill.  Soon  after  he  laid  down  on  one  of  the 
beds,  the  hired  man  came  to  us  to  say  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  singing.  We  found  him  delirious,  sing- 
ing over  and  over  the  old  hymn  so  universally  loved  by 
the  darkies — "There  is  rest  for  the  weary — There  is  rest 
— Sweet  rest."     We  had  him  taken  to  the  hospital  at 
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Rock  Springs  where  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival.  How- 
ever, he  must  have  regained  consciousness  after  he  left 
us,  as  a  few  weeks  after  his  death  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  lady  in  Missouri  thanking  us  for  our  kindness  and 
care  given  to  Mr.  McKenzie,  explaining  that  he  and  she 
had  been  sweethearts  in  the  long  ago  but  giving  no  fur- 
ther information  regarding  the  mysterious  silence  which 
the  old  man  had  always  maintained  in  regard  to  his  past. 

Mall  was  delivered  three  times  a  week  from  Opal 
to  New  York.  Brother  Clarence  deducted  a  wage  of 
$35.00  per  month  from  the  contract  price,  turning  bal- 
ance to  assist  my  parents  in  paying  their  debts  and  pay- 
ing household  expense.  My  younger  brother  Howard,  a 
boy  of  eleven,  herded  and  cared  for  the  stock  and  as- 
sisted in  the  ranch  work  and  harvest.  These  were  hard 
times  for  all  of  us,  not  only  our  immediate  family  but 
the  families  about  us,  as  the  hard  winter  had  left  the  ma- 
jority of  ranchmen  in  hard  circumstances.  But  thru  per- 
severance, economy  and  the  patient  kindly  aid  of  our 
creditors,  bankers  and  merchants,  extending  time  on 
notes  and  accepting  small  payments  on  debts,  the  ranch- 
men were  enabled  to  regain  their  heavy  loss  and  to  at- 
tain the  ease  and  comfort  so  richly  deserved  by  hard 
work  and  stick-to-it-ivness.  My  mother  was  a  most  sin- 
cere Christian  and  thru  all  the  trouble  and  hardship  her 
unfailing  faith  remained  steadfast  and  true  When 
obstacles  blocked  our  way  a  walk  under  a  starlit  sky 
would  renew  her  courage  and  cheer. 

The  passing  years  were  complete  with  happiness 
and  contentment.  We  were  fortunate  in  securing  re- 
fined, intelligent  teachers  in  the  schools  and  nearly  every 
home  contained  at  least  one  musical  instrument.  The 
current  magazines  were  found  in  the  homes.  No  finer 
group  of  young  people  could  be  found  than  in  Fontenelle 
Valley.  We  rode  horseback,  had  fish  fries  and  picnics 
in  the  summer  and  sleighing,  dancing  and  card  parties 
in  the  winter.  Relatives,  teachers  and  strangers  who 
visited  in  the  valley  were  loth  to  leave  and  usually  came 
back  to  stay. 

Ariel  Hansen  and  wife  bought  the  cabin  and  claim 
of  Shade  Large  who  with  his  family  went  to  Henry's 
Fork,  Wyoming.  Mr.  Hansen  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
A.  C.  Beckwith  of  Evanston,  Wyoming.  A  sister,  Miss 
Eva  Hansen,  came  from  Ohio  to  visit  her  brother.  Miss 
Hansen  was  a  qualified  teacher  and  the  school  trustees 
were  gratified  when  she  consented  to  accept  the  posi- 
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tion  as  teacher  of  the  district  school  and  remain  in  the 
community.  Miss  Hansen  taught  two  consecutive  terms 
of  school,  then  gave  up  the  profession  to  become  the  wife 
of  George  L.  McCray,  a  nephew  of  D.  B.  Rathbun.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  McCray  located  a  ranche  near  that  of  Mr.  Han- 
sen in  the  western  end  of  the  valley.  However  neither  of 
these  families  felt  the  call  of  the  west  sufficiently  to  re- 
main but  sold  their  homes  to  the  ''Kansas  Boys"  three 
young  men  who  were  from  White  Cloud,  Kansas,  Charles 
Birkhalter,  managing  the  McCray  ranch,  Russ  Forncrook 
the  Hansen  ranche,  while  the  third  man,  Charles  Sulli- 
van, made  his  home  on  a  parcel  of  land  purchased  from 
Charles  Rathbun  situated  between  Alf  Pomeroy's  ranche 
and  that  owned  by  D.  B.  Rathbun.  The  Hansen  ranche 
has  changed  ownership  several  times  but  is  now  the  home 
of  my  brother  Clarence  where  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters he  has  resided  since  1913. 

Alf  Pomeroy  bought  Mr.  Sullivan's  land  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  estate  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Alf  Pom- 
eroy. 

In  1888  a  young  man  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Herschler  (Mrs.  Herschler  a  sister  of  Mrs.  D.  B  Rath- 
bun, then  living) ,  established  a  home  near  the  Fonte- 
nelle  Canyon  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  valley. 
The  home  is  in  a  beautiful  setting  surrounded  by  a  high 
range  of  mountains — the  divide  between  the  valley  and 
Fontenelle  basin.  The  canyon  "glorious,  deep  and 
high"  thru  which  Fontenelle  creek  flows  cuts  thru  this 
range  of  mountains,  making  the  view  from  the  home  one 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  the  green  groves  of  quak- 
ing aspen  against  the  mountains  arrest  and  hold  the  eye 
but  in  autumn  when  these  same  groves  are  splotches  of 
red  and  gold  the  scene  is  one  of  indescriable  beauty.  The 
spirit  of  hospitality  pervaded  the  home  of  the  Herschlers. 
During  the  summer  the  house  was  filled  with  guests  who 
stayed  for  weeks  enjoying  not  only  the  privileges  of  the 
home  but  were  privileged  to  use  saddles  and  horses — 
all  this  without  compensation,  to  their  hosts.  Apprecia- 
tion is  not  always  shown  in  such  cases,  but  the  following 
will  show  that  recipients  of  entertainment  received  from 
these  great  hearted  people  were  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  return.  Mr.  Herschler  owned  several  bands 
of  sheep  and  for  winter  grazing  these  herds  with  neigh- 
boring flocks  were  driven,  to  the  desert  east  of  the  Green 
River.     A   dead   line   had   been   established   by   mutual 
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agreement,  the  northern  range  for  cattle,  southern  for 
sheep  and  sheep  that  drifted  north  of  this  line  were  re- 
moved by  forced  by  the  cattle  men  often  resulting  in  se- 
vere loss  to  the  sheep  owner.  One  winter  sheep  had 
been  driven  far  out  on  the  desert  when  a  fierce  blizzard 
and  snow  storm  caused  the  herds  of  Mr.  Herschler  to 
drift  into  the  cattle  range.  The  deep  snow  made  it  im- 
possible to  move  the  sheep  and  so  the  camp  mover,  after 
several  days  of  slow  traveling,  as  the  snow  was  so  deep 
that  in  drifts  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  horse,  arrived 
at  the  ranche  and  acquainted  Mr.  Herschler  with  the 
facts.  With  pack  horses  laden  with  bedding,  food  and 
grain  for  the  horse's  Mr.  Herschler  and  the  camp  mover 
made  the  return  trip  to  the  sheep  camp  Deeply  trou- 
bled because  his  sheep  had  trespassed  and  anxious  and 
worried  too,  fearing  the  consequence,  imagine  the 
pleased  surprise  and  great  relief  to  Mr.  Hershler  to  find 
that  the  cattle  men  of  that  vicinity  on  ascertaining  whose 
the  sheep  were,  had  with  teams  and  bob  sleds  loaded 
with  hay  trailed  the  sheep  to  the  nearest  ranche  where 
they  were  fed  and  cared  for  until  the  melting  snow  per- 
mitted the  owner  to  remove  his  herds  to  the  home  range. 
Six  years  ago  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Herschler,  was  called 
to  the  house  of  "many  mansions'*  but  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  who  revered  and  loved  him 
he  still  lives.  In  problems  where  right  and  justice  are 
involved  these  men  and  women  are  asking  themselves 
"In  such  a  case,  what  would  Jake  Herschler  have  done?" 
Mrs.  Herschler  lives  at  Big  Piney  near  the  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Fred  Beck  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Fuller.  Canyon 
Ranche,  where  the  Herschlers  lived  for  so  many  happy 
years,  is  the  home  of  the  only  son,  (Edgar  (Ned),  where 
he  with  his  wife  and  young  son  are  dispensing  the  same 
hospitable  friendliness  that  has  ever  radiated  from  that 
house  of  the  open  door. 

Sheepmen  and  cattlemen  dwelt  in  harmony  in  the 
Fontenelle  valley,  exchanging  help  in  branding  stock, 
threshing,  etc.,  mingling  in  good  fellowship.  The  wild 
and  wooly  west  depicted  by  film,  the  cowboy  wearing 
chaps,  spurs,  six-shooters  and  sombrero  in  dance  halls 
and  in  the  presence  of  ladies  was  unknown.  Only  two 
hold-ups  or  robberies  were  known  in  the  history  of  the 
settlement.  First  of  these  occurring  when  Mrs.  Swan 
.and  Mr.  Leifer,  early  settlers  in  Big  Piney  were  robbed 
of  jewelry  and  a  small  amount  of  cash  soon  after  reach- 
ing their  new  location. 
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August  19,  1898,  D.  B.  Budd,  <10>  postmaster  and 
merchant  of  Big  Piney,  was  robbed  by  five  strangers, 
who  dismounted  from  their  horses,  entered  the  store  and 
ordered  a  bill  of  groceries  which  they  stored  in  pack  bags 
as  the  order  was  filled.  Three  men  then  rode  away 
leading  the  pack  horses  The  remaining  two  men  went 
into  the  store,  presumably  to  settle  the  bill,  but  surprised 
Mr.  Budd  by  pulling  their  guns,  relieving  him  of  his 
watch  and  money  and  even  searched  the  pockets  of 
Henry,  Mr.  Budd's  small  son,  finding  a  five-dollar  bill 
which  they  added  to  the  collection.  The  bandits  then 
backed  out  of  the  store,  mounted  their  horses  and  gal- 
loped after  their  companions.  A  posse  followed  and 
trailed  the  bandits  into  a  rocky  gorge.  As  the  trail  was 
fresh  and  easily  seen  the  posse  were  trailing  at  a  lively 
pace  when  they  were  startled  by  a  rain  of  bullets  from 
the  guns  of  the  bandits  ambushed  behind  the  boulders. 
One  of  the  bullets  clipped  a  thumb  from  the  hand  of 
Tobe  Houston,  one  of  the  posse  who  rode  in  the  lead. 
Realizing  the  futility  of  the  chase  the  pursuing  party 
wheeled- their  horses  and  rode  for  home,  leaving  the  out- 
laws to  go  their  way. 

Three  years  later  the  greatest  tragedy  known  in  that 
part  of  Wyoming  occurred  when  brother  Charlie,  who 
was  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  Frank  James,  was  mur- 
dered in  an  attempt  to  arrest  a  young  man  wanted  for 
raising  a  check.  By  untiring  energy  and  good  business 
my  brother  had  become  one  of  the  leading  ranchmen  at 
Big  Piney  and  thru  his  warm-hearted  cheeriness  had 
won  the  place  of  general  favorite  in  the  entire  commun- 
ity. My  brother's  wife  and  small  two-year-old  daughter 
lived  in  our  home  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year  fol- 
lowing my  brother's  death  and  the  child  was  idolized  by 
her  grandparents.  But  my  mother  did  not  recover  from 
this  terrible  sorrow  and  passed  away  February  11,  1907, 
at  the  age  of  68  years.  Had  she  lived  until  March  9th 
my  parents  would  have  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary.  My  father,  lonely  and  dissatisfied, 
left  the  old  home  in  Fontenelle,  spending  the  winters  in 
California  and  returning  to  the  ranch  for  the  summer 
seasons. 

Father  was  public  spirited  and  had  held  several  im- 
portant offices.  Was  postmaster  for  several  years,  also 
served  on  the  board  of  school  trustees,  and  thru  the  in- 
fluence of  Reel  and  Friend,  well  known  thruout  the  state, 
he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
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tion  in  1889  and  later  he  received  the  appointment  of 
United  States  Land  Commissioner  in  which  office  he 
served  for  twenty  years  and  entry  for  the  majority  of 
homes  in  Green  River  valley  was  made  before  him. 

In  April,  1911,  father  sold  the  ranch  to  my  youngest 
brother,  Howard  and  wife.  My  sister  Minnie  and  my- 
self, who  had  continued  to  live  under  the  parental  roof, 
also  sold  our  livestock  and  land  to  Howard  and  we  ac- 
companied father  to  Riverside,  California,  wh^ere  we 
have  since  resided  Two  years  later,  December  20th, 
1913,  father  died  and  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  old 
ranch  in  Fontenelle  and  there  he  was  buried  by  mother, 
on  a  little  knoll  overlooking  the  valley  and  home  where 
the  happiest  years  of  their  life  had  been  lived.  It  is  just 
fifty  years,  1877-1927 — since  my  parents  moved  into  the 
cabin  on  the  Fontenelle.  Of  the  eleven  adults  who  made 
the  first  settlement  two,  only,  are  living.  Those  two  are 
Mrs.  Roney  Pomeroy  at  Whittier,  California,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Mathers  at  Buffalo,  Wyoming.  May  15th  of  this 
year  Mrs.  Pomeroy  celebrated  her  77th  birthday.  Much 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  was  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Pomeroy.  Father  and  Mother  Pomeroy,  Roney 
and  Alf  crossed  to  the  Great  Beyond  many  years  ago. 
The  two  latter  passing  when  they  should  have  been  in 
their  prime.  Mr.  Rathbun  died  a  few  weeks  before  fa- 
ther died,  Mrs.  Rathbun  having  preceded  her  husband 
several  years. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  Bird,  died  New  Year's  Day, 
1922,  leaving  a  husband  and  a  large  family  of  children, 
so  that  only  four  of  our  family  are  left — two  brothers, 
Clarence  and  Howard  at  Fontenelle,  Wyoming,  and  my 
sister  and  self  in  Riverside,  California 

A  few  years  ago  while  in  Monterey,  California,  I 
found  the  following  verse  written  over  the  door  of  the 
dressing  room  in  the  oldest  theatre  in  California,  built 
in  1847.  The  lines  bring  to  mind  the  actors  that  played 
so  splendid  a  part  in  the  life  lived  in  those  days  in  Fon- 
tenelle valley,  and  seem  fitting  to  close  my  history — 
"Ponder  just  a  little  all  ye  who  enter  here 

And  try  to  think  what  kind  of  plays  they  used  to  act 
in  here. 

'Twas  tragedy  and  comedy  and  now  and  then  a  farce 

At  Xmas  time  a  pantomine  and  then  a  social  dance 

And  tho  the  actors  all  have  gone 

Their  ghosts  sometimes  play  here 

They  make  the  old  Theatre  ring 

'Till   daylight  doth  appear." 
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FOOTNOTES 

(1)  Seat  of  government  of  Sweetwater  County. 

(2)  In  September,  1868,  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  reached  this 
point.  Elevation  6,340  feet.  A  machine  shop  and  a  round- 
house of  twelve  stalls  was  built  and  the  new  town  of  Bryan 
became  an  important  distributing  point  to  the  South  Pass  min- 
ing district.  Bryan  is  now  a  "ghost  town."  See  Crofutt's 
Transcontinental  Tourist  Guide. 

(3)  Mr.  Rathbun  remained  on  this  ranch  until  1891  when  he  re- 
tired and  moved  to  Evanston.  He  was  a  splendid  type  of  citi- 
zen. 

(4)  In  southern  Wyoming — tributary  to  the  Green  River. 

(5)  M.  E.  Post,  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress  from  Wyoming 
in  1881-1885. 

(6)  Francis  E.  Warren  was  appointed  Territorial  Governqr  of  Wy- 
oming in  1885  and  again  in  1889;  he  became  the  state's  first 
governor,  assuming  his  office  October  11,  1890.  In  1891  the 
Legislature  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate  which  po- 
sition he  still  holds.  His  present  term     expires  March  4,  1931. 

(7)  A.  H.  Reel,  popularly  called  "Heck,"  was  a  widely  known 
freighter  and  cattleman.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Territorial 
Assembly  in  1875  and  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Council 
in  1881  and  in  1889;  served  many  times  as  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  State  Legislature  and  was  twice 
State  Senator;  he  was  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  a 
member  of  City  Council.  He  died  on  his  La  Barge  ranch  in 
October,  1900.  See  Wyoming  Historical  Collections,  Robert 
Morris,  1897;  Progressive  Men  of  Wyoming,  page  287;  Annals 
of  Wyoming,    October,    1900. 

(8)  Dr.  Harrison  located  in  Evanston,  Uinta  County,  Wyoming, 
in  1872  and  resided  there  continuously  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  December  28,  1925,  an  honored  and  beloved  citizen.  He 
was  the  ranking  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  state  in  point 
of^  years  of  continuous  practice  and  he  had  been  one  of  the 
original  five  Union  Pacific  surgeons  in  Wyoming  Territory. 
He  had  served  in  the  second  territorial  legislature,  was  county 
commissioner  for  four  years  and  county  treasurer  for  six  years 
of  Uinta  County. 

(9)  An  early  day  trapper  and  explorer  in  what  is  now  Wyoming. 
He  was  a  brother  of  William  and  Milton  Sublette. 

(10)  Settled  at  Big  Piney,  Sublette  County,  then  Uinta  County,  in 
1880;  died  there  in  1902  an  honored  and  highly  respected 
citizen. 
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THE  NAMING  OF  MOUNT  OWEN. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Chicago,  which  made  me  supremely  happy.  He  advised 
me  that  he  had  just  received  an  official  communication 
from  the  National  Board  of  Geographic  Names,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  informing  him  that  that  body  had, 
by  unanimous  vote,  named  one  of  the  great  Teton  peaks 
for  me.  My  friend  further  wrote  that  this  great  honor 
was  conferred  upon  me  in  recognition  of  pioneering  work 
and  mountaineering  done  by  me  in  the  Teton  Mountains, 
and  added  that  I  had  reason  to  feel  flattered  by  this 
action  of  the  board  because  it  is  their  custom  not  to  affix 
a  man's  name  to  any  geographic  feature  while  he  is  yet 
alive. 

My  friend  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  official  letter.  Of 
course,  I  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  and  my  joy 
was  further  enhanced  when  I  observed  that  this  official 
letter  was  signed  by  Frank  Bond,  as  chairman  of  the 
board — my  old  high-bicycle  friend  of  1882-3-4  and  5! 

I  -am  going  to  set  down  a  little  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  naming  of  this  peak  in  order  that  it  may 
become  a  part  of  that  which  has  already  been  written 
concerning  this  superb  range  of  mountains  in  northwest- 
ern Wyoming. 

I  was  summering  in  Jackson,  Wyoming,  last  year, 
Mrs.  Owen  and  I  at  the  time  occupying  cabin  No.  7  on 
"Gasoline  Alley,"  at  the  Crabtree  Hostelry.  There 
came  to  our  cabin  one  day  a  gentleman  who  introduced 
himself  as  F.  M.  Fryxell,  geologist  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  wished  to  make  an 
ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton  and  having  heard  that  I  could 
probably  give  him  necessary  information,  asked  me  if  I 
could  recommend  a  good  man  to  accompany  him  on 
the  trip  I  gave  him  the  name  of  Paul  Petzoldt,  the 
youth  who  has  made  more  ascents  of  the  Grand  Teton 
than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  Not  long  after,  Mr. 
Fryxell  made  the  ascent  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  fell 
under  the  dread  fascination  of  those  truly  delectable 
mountains.  He  immediately  planned  other  ascents, 
and,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  one  of  them  was  to  be  the 
sharp  pinnacle  about  half  a  mile  northeasterly  from  the 
Grand  Teton  for  the  express  purpose,  if  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit,  of  naming  that  peak  for  me !  But 
an  untoward  turn  of  affairs  compelled  Mr.  Fryxell's  re- 
turn to  Chicago  and  the  ascent  had  to  be  abandoned. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Fryxell  afterward, 
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he  expressed  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  Teton  peaks 
should  be  named  for  me  on  account  of  my  exploration 
work  there  and  having  made  the  first  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  range.  I  told  him  that  I  had  frequently  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  my  name  attached  to  the  moun- 
tains in  some  way  but  did  not  know  just  how  to  proceed 
to  bring  it  about. 

Did  my  good  friend  Fryxell  drop  the  matter  there? 
He  did  not.  He  kept  the  iron  sizzling  every  moment, 
and  by  a  proper  showing  secured  official  action  of  the 
National  Board  of  Geographic  Names  whereby  one  of 
the  great  granite  shafts  of  the  Teton  Range  was  offici- 
ally named  Mt.  Owen.  Following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Board's  Letter  to  Mr  Fryxell,  advising  him  of  their  ac- 
tion: 

United  States  Geographic  Board, 
Washington, 

Room  5329,  Interior  Building, 
October  8,  1927. 
Prof.  F.  M.  Fryxell, 
Augustana  College, 
Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board,  without  division,  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  on  October  5th,  1927,  adopted  the  name 
"Mt.  Owen"  for  the  lofty  peak  of  the  Teton  Range  lo- 
cated one-half  mile  north  of  the  Grand  Teton  which  he 
ascended  so  many  years  ago 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANK  BOND, 

Chairman. 
In  its  regular  printed  official  circular  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  the 
issue  of  October  5,  1927,  contains  among  other  decisions, 
the  following  note:  "OWEN:'  Peak,  (Mount  Owen,  13,- 
400  feet  high),  Teton  County,  Wyoming,  one-half  mile 
north  of  the  Grand  Teton.  After  William  O.  Owen,  who 
made  the  first  successful  ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton, 
August  11,  1898."  (The  black  face  are  mine.) 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  statement 
of  the  Geographic  Board  for  here  we  have  the  offocial 
unqualified  indorsement  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
United  States  of  my  claim  that  my  party  were  the  first 
human  beings  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Grand  Teton. 
There  is  no  higher  authority  in  this  country  on  questions 
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of  this  character  and  the  vote  of  the  Board  was  unani- 
mous. The  Geographic  Board  doesn't  base  its  findings 
on  hearsay  and  wild  claims;  it  must  have  evidence  from 
unprejudiced  sources  before  making  a  decision. 

The  splendid  peak  in  whose  christening  by  the  Geo- 
graphic Board  I  have  been  so  signally  honored,  is  a  mag- 
nificent spire  of  granite  standing  right  alongside  of  the 
Grand  Teton  and  is  the  second  highest  point  in  the  en- 
tire range.  It  is  the  sharpest  pinnacle  of  all  the  Teton 
spires  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  prove  a  more  difficult 
climb  than  even  the  Grand  Teton.  Its  summit  is  still 
virgin  although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
scale  it.  Mt.  Owen  stands  northeasterly  from  the  Grand 
Teton,  and,  with  the  two  great  peaks  southwest  of  the 
last  named,  constitutes  a  group  that  might  very  appro- 
priately be  named  the  "Four  Tetons."  These  four 
granite  spires  lie  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  from 
each  other  with  space  intervals  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  between  them. 

Mt.  Owen  stands  farthest  north  with  an  altitude  of 
12,910;  next  comes  the  Grand  Teton,  13,747;  then  the 
Middle  Teton,  12,769 ;  and  last,  the  South  Teton  with  an 
altitude  of  approximately  12,500.  These  four  Tetons 
are  the  highest  points  in  the  range  and  Mt.  Moran,  I  be- 
lieve, is  fifth,  with  an  altitude  of  just  over  12,000  feet 

The  altitude  of  the  Grand  Teton  was  determined 
to  a  great  degree  of  precision  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey — certainly  to  within  five  feet.  Wishing  to  know 
the  altitude  of  several  other  summits,  in  1925,  assisted 
by  Mr.  George  D.  Corwine,  and  his  assistant,  Leslie  Peter, 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Highway  Department,  I  made  a 
series  of  triangulations  to  determine  the  position  and  ele- 
vation of  several  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Te- 
ton. I  had  a  fine  base  line  in  the  valley,  accurately 
measured  and  of  ample  length,  and  all  the  angles,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  were  read  by  three  of  us,  insur- 
ing a  perfect  check.  The  calculations  were  made  by  my- 
self and  checked  by  Mr.  Corwine's  assistant.  We  agreed 
perfectly.  As  a  result  of  these  calculations  I  found  the 
altitude  of  Mt.  Owen  to  be  12,910  feet  and  that  of  the 
Middle  Teton  to  be  12,769.  For  the  position  of  Mt. 
Owen  I  found  that  its  summit  from  the  summit  of  the 
Grand  Teton  bears  N.  33  degrees-03'  E.  2478.40  feet. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  to  have  my  name  linked  with 
these  noble  mountains,  more  especially  so  because  the 
Geographic  Board  bestowed  this  honor  upon  me  in  recog- 
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nition  of  my  exploration  in  that  country  and  of  our  first 
ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton  The  Wyoming  people,  and 
the  public  generally,  outside  of  the  state,  have  stood  by 
me  loyally  in  my  long  controversy  with  Mr.  Langford 
who  claims  to  have  climbed  the  peak  in  1872;  and  now 
I  wish  to  ask  them  to  go  a  step  farther  and  give  a  hearty 
endorsement  to  the  action  of  the  National  Geographic 
Board  in  bestowing  my  name  on  one  of  the  great  Teton 
peaks. 

I  first  heard  of  the  Grand  Teton  in  1882.  I  was 
camping  with  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt  at  the  time — one  time 
Governor  of  Wyoming  and  later  president  of  its  univer- 
sity. Whatever  his  peculiarities  he  was  a  thorough 
scholar,  a  most  charming  conversationalist,  and  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  I  have  ever  met.  In  a  talk  one  day 
about  the  Alps  we  drifted  to  Wyoming  peaks.  I  asked 
him  if  in  Wyoming  we  had  anything  comparable  with 
that  European  range.  He  said:  "We  have  just  one  range 
— the  Tetons."  He  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the 
Grand  Teton.  I  said  I  had  not.  "Well,"  he  replied, 
"if  you  want  to  climb  a  real  mountain  just  try  your  hand 
on  that  peak."  "It  is  the  greatest  mountain  in  this 
country  and  has  never  been  climbed!"  Note  that  this  con- 
versation was  held  in  1882 — ten  years  after  Langford's 
attempted  ascent.  It  didn't  appear  to  me  then  that  I 
was  to  be  the  first  man  on  the  summit  of  that  peak. 

This  conversation  with  Governor  Hoyt  fired  me  with 
an  ambition  to  climb  the  Grand  Teton  and  it  finally  be- 
came an  obsession  with  me.  But  it  was  nine  years  after 
that  talk  before  I  made  my  first  attempt  on  the  peak. 
M.  B.  Dawson  and  wife,  of  Laramie,  together  with  Mrs. 
Owen  and  myself,  going  in  from  the  Idaho  side,  attacked 
the  peak  in  1891,  and  we  all  reached  a  point  only  700 
feet  below  the  summit.  This  is  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  by  women.  On  this  occasion  I  got  my  first  peep 
of  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  and  I  liked  it  so  well  that 
upon  my  return  home  I  applied  for  and  secured  a  gov- 
ernment contract  for  the  survey  of  various  sections  and 
township  lines  in  that  locality.  It  was  the  first  govern- 
ment survey  ever  made  in  Jackson  Hole — 1892  and 
1893. 

Following  the  year  1891  I  made  repeated  efforts  to 
scale  the  Grand  Teton  but  failure  was  my  portion  till 
arrived  the  happy  day  of  August  11,  1898,  when  four  of 
us  reached  the  summit.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
complete  ascent  ever  made,  and  the  official  endorsement 
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of  this  claim,  first  by  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  Teton  County,  Wyoming,  next  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Wyoming,  and  now  by  the  National  Board  of 
Geographic  Names,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  each  case 
by  unanimous  vote,  has  forever  removed  the  question 
from  the  realm  of  controversy  and  put  the  quietus  on  a 
contention  that  raged  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

For  nearly  forty  years  now  I  have  been  telling  the 
world  of  the  magnificence  and  wonderful  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Teton  Mountains,  and  the  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  what  a  prize  Wyoming  has  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  that  great  commonwealth.  The  Teton 
Mountains,  in  point  of  scenic  beauty  and  rugged  gran- 
deur have  no  rival  in  this  country.  The  range  is  about 
75  miles  long  and  extends  from  Pitchstone  Plateau,  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  to  a  point  about  six  miles  north 
of  the  grand  canyon  of  the  Snake  River  (the  "Mad 
River"  of  the  Astorians)  through  which  it  flows  before 
passing  into  Idaho.  In  that  entire  distance  the  range 
fairly  bristles  with  pinnacles  running  from  ten  thousand 
to  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  these  mountains  that 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  explain,  fathom,  or  understand. 
The  great  feature  of  their  impressiveness,  I  think,  is  the 
startling  abruptness  with  which  they  rise  from  the  floor 
of  the  valley.  There  are  no  foothills.  One  can  step 
from  a  boat  on  the  west  shore  of  Jenny  Lake  and  imme- 
diately begin  the  ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton  whose  east- 
ern slope  rises  from  the  lake  in  an  unbroken  sweep  of 
seven  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of  the  great  peak, 
whose  tip  kisses  the  blue  13,747  feet  above  the  sea.  One 
can  stand  at  the  east  base  of  the  range,  only  four  miles 
from  the  summit,  right  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  at  an 
altitude  of  only  6,500  feet,  and  see  every  yard  of  the 
south  slope  of  the  Grand  Teton  from  base  to  tip!  I  don't 
think  you  can  duplicate  this  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  tramped,  surveyed,  and  hunted 
over  the  Teton  Mountains  till  I  have  come  to  love  them, 
dream  of  them  And  I  think  you  will  pardon  me  for 
exulting  just  a  little  bit  over  the  fact  that  I  was  the  head 
of  the  first  party  that  ever  reached  the  summit  of  Wyo- 
ming's great  mountain  and  that  recognition  of  that 
achievement  by  the  highest  authority  in  this  country  has 
just  been  announced  to  the  world.  Not  many  of  the 
Teton  peaks  have  been  named.     One  has  been  christened 
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Moran,  another  Buck  Mountain,  and  now  to  these  must 
be  added  Mt.  Owen. 

The  Teton  Mountains  are  the  Alps  of  America.  They 
have  no  rival  in  this  country.  Their  wild  and  rugged 
beauty  with  absence  of  anything  like  foothills  gives  them 
an  impressiveness  and  titantic  grandeur  that  beggars 
description,  and  puts  them  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
are  Wyoming's  noblest  scenic  possession  and  the  world  is 
just  becoming  aware  of  that  fact.  If  you  see  them  once, 
the  picture  will  never  fade  from  your  mind.  Nowhere 
else  in  this  great  country  of  ours  has  Nature  painted  so 
grand  a  picture. 

TO  MOUNT  OWEN 

From  out  the  forest's  depths  of  pine 
Where  lakes  of  silvery  surface  shine 
You  rear  your  form  old  mountain,  gray, 
To  catch  from  Sol  his  pristine  ray. 

The  billowy  clouds  that  deck  the  sky 
Oft  form  thy  crown  O !  mountain  high ; 
A  coronet  superb,  I  ween, 
So  far  above  the  forest  green! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  years  have  flown 
Since  first  thy  mighty  form  was  thrown 
From  depths  so  great  to  heights  sublime 
No  mountaineer  could  hope  to  climb. 

Vast  fields  of  snow  and  ice  so  cold 
Thine  armor  is,  O !  Teton  bold — 
Defense  sufficient  to  this  time 
To  ward  off  all  attempts  to  climb. 

Thy  brow  no  human  foot  e'er  pressed! 
No  flag  e'er  fluttered  from  thy  crest! 
Superb,  magnificent  art  thou! 
No  christening  hast  thou  known  till  now! 

Mount  Owen,  Hail!  We  welcome  thee 
To  join  the  noble  coterie — 
That  rugged,  granite  Teton  band 
Which  has  no  peer  throughout  the  land ! 

WILLIAM  O.  OWEN, 

529  West  Third  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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HOWARD   MICHAEL 


Dictated  in  August  1925 
88  Years  of  Age 

I  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1838,  leaving  there  when 
one  year  old  and  coming  to  Iowa  when  four  years  old,  my 
youth  being  spent  there.  At  that  time  Iowa  was  a  wild 
state.  In  '61  I  left  there  and  crossed  the  Missouri  River, 
leaving  the  Fort  called  Military  Bridge — at  that  time  near 
the  present  site  of  Omaha  with  a  mule  team  going  across 
Nebraska  to  Ash  Hollow.  This  was  the  place  where  Gene 
Harney  had  killed  all  of  the  Indians,  men,  women  and 
children,  the  Indians  being  very  troublesome  at  the  time. 

Ash  Hollow  was  a  canyon  on  the  south  side  of  North 
Platte  River  just  across  the  river  from  the  present  site  of 
the  town  of  Lewellen,  Nebraska,  is  about  six  miles  long 
from  the  head  of  the  canyon.  The  year  of  '63  it  was  just 
a  stage  station  on  the  Overland  Trail,  trail  going  down  the 
canyon  and  crossing  the  North  Platte  to  the  site  at  this 
place. 

It  was  a  number  of  years  before  that  General  Harney 
had  his  fight  here.  Part  of  the  Indians  killed  there  were 
just  returning  from  a  massacre  at  the  Big  Sandy.  There 
were  just  a  few  stone  buildings  here  at  this  time,  and  part 
of  the  walls  were  still  standing  a  few  years  ago,  the  writer 
spent  his  youth  here.  The  folks  moved  to  this  country  in 
'84.  Can  remember  when  skulls  and  human  bones  were 
very  plentiful  there,  but  do  not  know  if  they  were  Indians' 
or  white  men's  bones.  Having  picked  bushels  of  choke 
cherries,  plums,  currants — three  kinds,  and  grapes  here 
as  they  were  very  plentiful  then. 

There  were  three  graves  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
on  the  left  hand  side  as  the  road  turned  up  the  Platte  Val- 
ley; the  graves  were  there  when  I  first  went  there.  They 
were  immigrants  that  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  It  had 
been  laid  out  as  a  cemetery  a  few  years  back,  and  the  most 
of  the  people  who  die  in  this  part  are  buried  there  now 
where  the  three  graves  are. 

The  train  of  48  teams  was  loaded  with  a  consign- 
ment of  corn  for  Denver.  The  owners  were  Peck  &  Wood. 
At  Ash  Hollow  I  quit  the  outfit  and  stayed  there  until 
spring  when  I  went  back  to  Omaha,  the  trip  taking  four 
months.  I  next  took  a  position  driving  stage  out  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Odell,  Iowa.  In  March  1  quit  that  and 
hired  out  to  Ben  Holiday,  coming  to  Virginia  Dale  in  '64. 
I  drove  three  teams  over  this  route  from  Virginia  Dale 
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to  Laramie  River,  close  to  where  Wood's  Landing  is.  In 
a  short  time  I  changed  to  the  route  from  Big  Laramie  to 
Rock  Creek  Crossing.  Rock  Creek  Crossing  was  a  stage 
station  on  the  Rock  Creek  at  the  present  site  of  Arling- 
ton. There  was  a  stage  station  and  also  a  toll  bridge 
located  there  on  the  Overland  Trail.  At  that  time  all  the 
buildings  were  on  the  south  side  of  Rock  Creek  at  Old 
Rock  Creek. 

Old  Rock  Creek  located  on  Rock  Creek  was  on  the 
railroad  but  that  part  of  the  track  had  been  abandoned 
about  23  years  ago.  Later  years  town  was  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Creek  and  ten  miles  from  Rock  River,  the 
nearest  point  of  railroad.  A  number  of  people  were  buried 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  about  one  hundred  yards 
below  the  bridge.  There  were  also  some  log  cabins  close 
where  they  were  buried.  All  signs  of  graves  and  buildings 
are  gone.  The  three  men  killed  at  Three  Mile  Crossing 
on  Three  Mile  Creek  on  Overland  Trail  were  buried  here. 
Rock  Creek  was  a  freighting  station.  All  the  Government 
freight  was  hauled  from  here  to  all  the  surrounding  forts. 
There  were  four  saloons,  one  big  hotel,  blacksmith  shop 
and  store.  G.  D.  Thayer  owning  store,  blacksmith  shop 
and  hotel.  A  great  many  freight  wagons  were  made  here 
at  this  blacksmith  shop  (G.  D.  Thayer  was  a  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Thayer.)*  It  was  a  busy  place  in  those  days.  There 
was  a  Government  Commissary  located  here.  Thayer  after- 
wards sold  out  when  the  freighting  business  fell  through 
and  went  to  Meeker,  Colorado,  and  started  a  bank  at  that 
place.  It  was  a  great  shipping  place  at  that  time.  Ar- 
buckle  and  Wilds  had  fourteen  six  mule  teams  hauling  from 
this  place.  Most  outfits  used  oxen  as  they  have  greater 
endurance  on  a  long  haul  and  although  slower,  will  out 
travel  horses  and  mules  on  a  long  trip.  The  Indians  were 
very  troublesome  there,  having  killed  a  number  of  people. 
Three  were  killed  at  Three  Mile  Crossing  on  Three  Mile 
Creek  on  Overland  Crossing. 

After  five  months  I  transferred  to  the  route  from  Rock 
Creek  to  Medicine  Bow  Crossing.  Medicine  Bow  Crossing 
was  a  stage  station  on  the  Overland  Trail.  There  was  also 
a  toll  bridge  here.  It  was  located  where  the  present  town 
of  Elk  Mountain  now  is.  Mrs.  Perry  Townsend  was  the 
station  keeper  here  and  her  husband  drove  stage  days  after 
having  made  the  change  with  me.  I  asked  her  if  she  was 
not  afraid  to  be  alone,  she  said  "No.  If  I  was  I  would  not 


*J.  M.  Thayer  was  Ty.  Gov.  of  Wyo.,  from  Feb.  10,  1875  to 
April   10,   1878. 
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be  here."  I  then  asked  her  if  she  did  not  get  lonesome,  and 
she  said  when  she  did  she  took  the  six  shooters  and  went 
out  and  practiced  at  a  target.  After  two  months  there  I 
changed  off  with  Perry  Townsend,  who  was  a  station 
keeper  and  a  married  man,  so  he  could  be  home  nights  with 
his  wife. 

I  was  next  sent  to  Bridger  Pass,  the  owners  of  the  line 
being  unable  to  keep  men  there  very  long  at  a  time.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  country 
and  the  entire  trip  was  through  a  canyon.  However  I  was 
there  22  months  without  losing  my  scalp. 

In  the  year  '67  I  was  transferred  to  Bitter  Creek,  driv- 
ing to  Separation  Rock.  After  three  months  my  route  was 
changed  from  Bitter  Creek  to  Point  of  Rocks.  Point  of 
Rocks  was  then  a  freighting  station  freighting  north  to 
Lander  and  beyond. 

I  then  quit  driving  stage  and  going  to  Denver  went  to 
work  for  Major  &  Russell,  a  bull  outfit  freighting  from 
there  to  Fort  Phil  Kearney  loading  with  Government  corn, 
half  of  which  was  loaded  for  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  Loup 
River  in  Nebraska.  We  were  30  days  making  the  trip. 
I  quit  here  and  hired  out  to  a  mule  outfit  coming  to  Fort 
Laramie  on  the  North  Platte  and  from  Fort  Laramie  to 
Cheyenne. 

I  next  loaded  out  for  Fort  Laramie  and  on  return 
loaded  out  for  Fort  Reno  on  Powder  River.  I  was  over 
two  months  on  this  trip  and  on  returning  the  stock  was 
turned  out  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  I  yoked  up  and 
pulled  out  for  Fort  Laramie  with  Government  stores.  Was 
35  days  on  the  trip.  Game  was  very  plentiful  here  at  all 
times.  In  those  days  the  people  lived  mostly  on  the  meat  of 
elk,  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep  and  all  kinds  of  game 
birds.  |  Buffalo  never  were  west  of  the  Black  Hills  except  in 
small  bands.  What  few  there  were  were  killed  off  in  the 
hard  winter  of  '57  when  the  Indians  lost  all  of  their  ponies. 
Kit  Carson  and  Jim  Bridger  made  their  stakes  by  going 
to  Arizona  buying  ponies  and  returning  and  trading  them 
to  the  Indians  for  furs. 

After  my  return  from  Fort  Laramie  I  loaded  out  for 
the  Red  Cloud  Agency  and  upon  returning  to  Cheyenne 
loaded  out  for  Spotted  Tail  Agency  which  was  located 
where  the  present  Rose  Bud  Agency  now  is.  This  was 
about  the  year  '75  and  the  Indians  were  making  trouble 
at  the  Agency.  We  were  loaded  with  bacon  and  after  the 
bacon  was  unloaded  the  Indians  ran  their  horses  over  the 
piles  of  meat,  scattering  it  in  the  sand,  which  was  about 
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two  feet  deep.  There  were  four  companies  of  soldiers 
stationed  there  but  the  soldiers  never  made  a  move  because 
a  single  shot  fired  would  have  been  a  signal  for  a  massacre 
just  as  happened  at  Fort  Kearney  in  the  year  '66,  there 
being  40,000  warriors  here. 

The  Indians  pulled  down  the  flag  and  tore  it  to  pieces 
before  the  soldiers  and  they  were  compelled  to  ignore  it. 
(I  had  left  Fort  Kearney  in  the  year  '66  just  before  the 
massacre,  traveling  day  and  night  with  200  wood  choppers) 
The  Red  Cloud  Agency  was  removed  the  next  spring.  While 
I  was  there  I  saw  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Indian  bead 
work  and  I  tried  for  several  days  to  buy  it,  offering  as 
high  as  |450.00  for  it.  It  was  on  two  entire  hides  of  Buffalo 
and  was  a  complete  picture  of  the  Fort  Kearney  massacre 
all  done  in  beads.  The  buck  said  it  took  the  squaw  five  years 
to  make  it  and  refused  to  sell  it  or  trade  it. 

While  at  Fort  Laramie  the  entire  freight  outfit  was 
pressed  into  service  hauling  supplies  for  the  railroad.  We 
were  guided  by  Jim  Bridger,  going  to  Rock  Creek  by  the 
"Collins  cut  off".  The  Collins  cut  off  went  due  south  until  it 
crossed  the  Big  Laramie  River  about  six  miles  from  the 
fort.  Fort  Laramie  was  just  in  the  fork  where  the  Laramie 
ran  into  the  Platte  road  then  went  due  west  coming  up  a 
canyon  through  the  Black  Hills  (do  not  know  the  name). 
An  army  officer  by  the  name  of  Trotter  was  the  first  to 
come  over  this  route  with  teams.  There  was  just  a  dim 
trail.  He  had  Jim  Bridger  to  guide  him  through  the  same 
as  we  had.  After  crossing  the  hills  the  road  or  trail  ran 
almost  straight  to  Rock  Creek.  Camped  one  night  at  a 
lake  about  four  miles  from  Rock  Creek.  This  lake  had  a 
name  then,  a  soldier  having  been  found  dead  there,  he 
having  deserted  at  Fort  Laramie.  He  had  come  by  way 
of  the  Collins  Cutoff  and  had  perished  for  want  of  water. 
I  think  the  name  came  from  the  guide  who  first  found  this 
route.  Major  &  Bennett  had  the  contract  for  furnishing 
all  supplies  for  the  railroad  company  and  we  hauled  for 
several  months  from  the  end  of  steel  to  construction  gangs 
ahead  until  snow  fell  and  I  got  caught  in  a  blizzard  and 
nearly  froze  to  death.  It  was  a  three  day  storm,  but  I 
finally  arrived  in  Rock  Creek  and  turned  the  stock  out 
for  the  winter. 

The  next  spring  I  loaded  out  Government  stores  for 
Fort  Halleck,  returning  to  Fort  Laramie  and  from  there 
going  to  Cheyenne  and  loaded  out  for  Fort  Reno  again. 
On  this  trip  we  had  a  brush  with  the  Indians  on  "Moss 
Agate"  hill  southeast  of  Glenrock.  There  were  ten  teamsters 
and  two  others  along.  When  the  reds  attacked  the  teams 
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were  coralled  with  a  hot  fire.  They  were  stopped  except 
one  Indian  who  rode  full  tilt  for  the  wagons,  everyone 
shooting  at  him  until  his  horse  fell  dead.  The  brave  took 
refuge  behind  the  dead  horse,  but  all  guns  were  turned  loose 
on  the  dead  horse  shooting  through  him  and  killing  the 
Indian.  The  horse  was  fairly  shot  to  pieces.  The  others 
left  then  after  this  reception,  coming  back  as  soon  as  we 
left  for  the  dead  brave.  We  saw  no  more  Indians  until  we 
arrived  on  Dry  Fork  of  Powder  River,  16  miles  of  road  here 
being  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  We  camped  at  noon  under  a 
bluff  and  while  eating  our  dinner  seated  around  the  fire 
the  redskins  opened  fire  from  the  top  of  the  bluff.  One 
man  fell  over  dead  and  the  dinner  was  scattered  in  the 
dirt.  By  the  time  we  got  on  top  of  the  bluff  the  reds  were 
gone.  We  went  on  to  mouth  of  the  creekwhere  we  camped 
that  night,  arriving  at  Fort  Reno  the  next  day  and  unloaded. 
The  redskins  attacked  the  post  that  evening,  the  fight  last- 
ing about  two  hours.  Two  soldiers  were  wounded  but  we 
had  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  Indians  were  killed  or 
wounded  as  the  redskins  always  removed  their  dead  and 
wounded  whenever  they  could. 

We  left  the  next  day  for  the  Fort  and  nooned  where 
we  nooned  in  the  canyon  the  day  before.  We  were  fired  on 
again  but  no  one  was  hurt.  Leaving  there  we  saw  no  more 
Indians  until  we  arrived  at  Sage  Creek  when  they  attacked 
again  but  were  driven  off  by  a  few  close  by.  Arrived  at 
Fort  Fetterman,  then  on  to  Cheyenne  turning  stock  out 
for  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  '76  I  hired  out  to  General  Crook  as  a 
scout.  We  had  over  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  along  for 
beef  for  the  soldiers.  The  first  night  we  camped  on  Sage 
Creek.  That  night  the  redskins  crawled  upon  a  night 
herder,  Jim  Wright,  and  killed  him.  The  next  day  we 
moved  to  Powder  River  where  the  reds  attacked  again,  but 
no  one  was  injured.  This  was  the  year  of  the  Custer 
Massacre  and  was  the  spring  campaign,  General  Crook 
afterward  being  on  the  summer  campaign  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Custer.  Upon  the  fourth  day  after 
moving  up  the  Powder  River  and  while  scouting  along  a 
pine  ridge,  I  discovered  two  reds  looking  out  from  behind 
the  trees.  I  reported  this  to  General  Crook  and  he  said  to 
pass  on  by  them  and  not  to  let  them  know  we  had  seen 
them.  Going  on  about  a  mile  we  crossed  a  trail  the  red- 
skins had  made  while  crossing  with  1,800  head  of  horses 
which  were  being  taken  to  their  warriors.  The  General 
then  ordered  the  two  companies  and  four  scouts  to  follow 
their  trail.     We  followed  the  trail  all  night,  riding  at  a 
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gallop  as  the  moonlight  was  bright  and  the  trail  easy  to 
follow.  At  dawn  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  On  either 
side  was  an  arroya  or  deep  gulch.  The  Indians  were 
camped  at  the  mouth.  There  were  twenty-five  lodges  and 
twenty-five  Indians  to  a  lodge,  as  they  usually  lived. 

Captain  Egan  having  charge  told  Major  Noyes  to 
charge  down  one  ride  and  he  would  go  down  the  other 
so  as  not  to  cross  fire  into  each  other  and  they  would  not 
let  one  of  the  Indians  get  away.  Major  Noyes,  after  going 
part  way,  ordered  his  men  to  dismount  and  make  coffee. 
Captain  Egan  arriving  at  the  agreed  point,  attacked,  but 
having  no  support  had  a  terrible  fight.  All  the  horses  of 
his  command  were  killed  but  one.  Each  soldier  was  sup- 
plied with  two,  as  were  also  the  scouts.  Four  soldiers  were 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded  within  a  few  moments. 

After  a  lull  in  the  shooting  and  having  had  nothing  to 
eat  and  being  about  starved,  I  thought  I  could  get  into  the 
Indian  camp  and  find  something  to  eat.  I  had  wormed 
myself  nearly  there  when  a  number  of  the  Indians  spied 
me  and  cut  loose  from  all  different  directions.  I  got  in 
between  two  stumps  and  some  of  the  soldiers  seeing  what 
was  going  on,  they  cut  loose  at  the  reds,  and  I  crept  on 
very  carefully  into  the  Indian  camp.  I  found  a  big  kettle 
of  venison  on  the  fire  and  took  it  up  and  started  eating 
when  a  soldier  came  up  and  seating  himself  facing  me, 
started  to  help  me  eat  it.  Seeing  some  rubbish  keep  mov- 
ing, I  got  up  and  walking  over,  pulled  out  a  papoose  about 
two  feet  long,  and  threw  it  down  again.  There  was  so 
much  noise  from  the  wounded  men,  Indians  and  horses  I 
could  not  hear  anything  but  these  noises ;  but  going  a  little 
way  found  a  squaw,  the  mother  of  the  papoose  which  she 
had  hidden  under  the  rubbish.  She  had  been  shot  through 
the  body  in  spite  of  which  she  had  tried  to  kill  the  soldier, 
but  he  killed  her  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle. 

The  redskins  having  all  hidden  behind  the  rocks  and 
trees,  the  officer  ordered  us  to  pile  up  the  tepees  and 
tanned  hides.  They  were  covered  with  the  finest  bead 
work  in  designs  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have  kept  some 
of  them.  I  hated  to  put  them  on  the  fire,  but  had  no  way 
of  getting  them  away. 

After  burying  our  own  dead  we  all  went  to  where 
Major  Noyes  was.  Captain  Egan  drew  his  sword  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  Major  Noyes'  head,  calling  him  a 
dirty  coward  and  placing  him  under  arrest.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  the  fort  he  was  court  martialed,  but  was  not  dis- 
charged from  the  army.  (General  Crook  was  very  much 
disgusted  with  Noyes.) 
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While  there  the  redskins  were  seen  running  off  the 
herd  of  1,800  horses  as  we  were  on  a  ridge.  Ten  soldiers 
and  two  scouts  were  ordered  to  pick  fast  mounts  from  the 
Major's  troop  and  re-capture  the  horses.  We  took  a  short 
cut  over  the  hills  and  came  in  ahead  of  them  on  a  narrow 
defile  along  the  mountain  side  after  a  run  of  twelve  miles. 
After  a  short  fight  the  redskins  were  driven  to  cover  in  a 
grove  of  trees  and  were  cut  off  from  the  band  of  horses. 
We  then  ran  the  horses  over  a  high  bank  into  the  river 
and  crossed  with  them  to  the  other  side,  our  only  chance 
to  get  away.  Cutting  across  the  hills  and  avoiding  all 
trails  we  arrived  to  where  the  troops  were. 

During  the  next  night  the  night  herders  were  driven 
in  by  the  Indians  and  the  entire  horse  herd  run  off  by  the 
Indians,  leaving  just  the  horses  the  herders  were  riding. 
None  of  the  horses  were  ever  recaptured  by  the  troops. 

Returning  to  Cheyenne  I  then  went  to  Fort  Fetterman 
and  outfitted  there  for  the  summer  campaign.  On  the 
summer  campaign  I  had  to  drive  a  sixteen  mule  team  four 
days  out  from  Fort  Petterman.  Was  glad  of  the  rest.  The 
wagons  were  loaded  with  whiskey  for  the  troops,  whiskey 
being  a  regular  part  of  the  rations  those  days.  When 
camped  on  Sage  Creek  (the  same  creek  camped  on  when 
the  beef  herder  was  killed),  was  sitting  on  a  rock  above 
camp.  Two  soldiers  and  an  Indian  were  playing  poker  by 
a  wagon  when  the  Indians  cut  loose  with  their  guns  at  the 
players  but  hit  no  one,  the  bullets  kicking  up  the  dirt  around 
the  players.  They  surely  rolled  to  cover  behind  the  wagon 
in  a  hurry.  Under  General  Crook  four  companies  of  In- 
fantry left  there.  The  first  camp  was  made  on  Dry  Creek  of 
Powder  River,  the  next  night  camping  at  mouth  of  river 
and  staying  there  for  two  days.  Left  there  with  one  com- 
pany of  cavalry  and  one  of  infantry  the  next  day  and  travel- 
ing day  and  night  got  to  Rosbud  Creek.  (The  troops  were 
being  sent  out  after  the  Custer  Massacre).  Other  troops 
joined  here,  forces  having  been  sent  from  all  the  surround- 
ing territory. 

In  the  morning  four  companies  of  cavalry  ran  into  the 
Indians  that  had  been  in  the  Custer  battle.  The  Indians 
were  never  afraid  of  the  cavalry  because  they  could  run 
away,  but  they  were  very  much  afraid  of  the  infantry 
troops  because  they  could  not  run  and  had  to  stay  and  fight 
and  they  were  the  better  equipped,  having  longer  guns  with 
more  accurate  and  greater  range. 

The  reds  defeated  the  cavalry  this  morning,  the  in- 
fantry being  in  the  rear  several  miles  which  was  unusual. 
General  Crook  sent  orders  for  the  infantry  to  mount  mules 
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and  get  to  the  place  of  the  fight  at  once.  As  soon  as  the 
infantry  arrived  the  tide  of  battle  changed,  and  owing  to 
the  fear  of  the  Indians  for  the  infantry,  they  were  soon 
defeated.  The  troops  also  had  two  gattling  guns  and  six 
field  pieces  along,  but  they  were  in  the  rear  and  were  never 
brought  into  action,  but  if  they  had  been  the  entire  tribe 
of  Indians  could  have  been  wiped  out  as  they  were  in  a  sort 
of  basin  at  first.  Four  soldiers  were  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  This  was  called  the  battle  of  Rose  Bud.  Major 
Noyes  was  with  the  cavalry  here.  When  the  fight  was  at 
its  worst  Major  Noyes  was  standing  with  several  on  a  hill 
where  he  had  been  ordered,  and  the  bullets  were  flying 
thick,  throwing  gravel  and  dirt  in  every  direction.  Seeing 
General  Crook  coming  he  ran  up  to  him  saying,  "I  report 
for  orders."  General  Crook  replied,  "I  have  my  eye  on  you. 
Get  back  to  you  men  and  stay  there." 

After  the  dead  soldiers  were  buried  we  left  for  Goose 
Creek  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians.  Passing  there  we  camped 
on  Milk  River,  the  Indians  going  into  Canada. 

I  quit  the  expedition  here  and  returned  to  Medicine 
Bow,  then  Old  Carbon,  a  noted  place  at  this  time.  Old 
Carbon  was  the  first  coal  camp  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  the  Union  Pacific  got  all  their  coal  there  for  a  number 
of  years.  All  the  first  engines  were  wood  burners.  I  was 
there  when  Dutch  Charlie  was  hung.  Was  about  three 
feet  away  when  Frank  Howard  kicked  the  barrel  away 
from  under  him.  Howard  was  the  leader  of  the  gang  that 
Dutch  Charlie  belonged  to.  Howard  had  been  the  leader 
of  the  gang  that  held  up  and  robbed  the  George  Trabing 
store  at  Medicine  Bow.  After  the  rope  was  put  on  Dutch 
Charlie's  neck  and  he  stood  on  the  barrel  he  turned  and  said 
"Joe  Manoose"  (a  French  name)  Howard  kicked  the  barrel 
from  under  him  to  keep  him  from  talking  and  giving  away 
his  part  in  the  gang.  Howard  had  been  employed  by  the 
railroad  and  had  previously  turned  State's  evidence  and 
made  the  arrest  of  Dutch  Charlie.  Howard  immediately 
left  town,  walked  out  a  mile  and  caught  a  freight.  After- 
wards he  went  North  to  Fort  McKinney,  where  he  was 
shot  down  by  John  R.  Smith.  Upon  my  return  I  took  a  job 
freighting  to  Fort  Fetterman,  making  three  round  trips  on 
that  trail  with  a  horse  and  mule  outfit,  then  laid  up  at  Fort 
Fetterman  during  the  winter.  The  next  spring  I  drove 
oxen  for  Jack  Hunton  from  Medicine  Bow  to  Fort  Fetter- 
man on  trips  taking  twenty-two  days  loaded  and  eighteen 
days  empty  on  this  trail.  The  Indians  had  all  been  driven 
out  of  the  country  at  this  time.  I  have  been  living  in 
Albany  and  Carbon  counties  most  of  the  time  since.     I 
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hunted  for  Hunt  who  in  the  70's  had  a  camp  on  the  Bow 
River  at  the  old  Camp  place  about  four  milesf rom  Medicine 
Bow  town.  Hunt  had  a  number  of  men  hunting  for  him, 
and  shipped  game  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  hunters  killed  the  game  and  other  men 
hauled  the  game  into  camp.  They  used  six  mules  or  oxen 
hitched  to  the  front  wheels  of  a  wagon  with  two  poles  drag- 
ging to  load  the  game  on.  This  method  was  used  as  they 
could  go  most  any  place  with  that  outfit.  The  game  torn  by 
the  coyotes  or  wolves  was  taken  to  avoid  trouble  with  the 
Indians  who  did  not  like  to  see  game  wasted  and  who 
generally  made  trouble  for  any  one  who  did  so. 

One  time  .over  on  the  La  Prele  the  Indians  made  a 
raid,  stealing  all  the  horses  in  that  country  and  leaving 
everyone  afoot.  At  that  time,  under  a  treaty,  no  whites 
could  cross  north  of  the  Platte  River.  The  Indians  could 
come  across  and  steal,  but  no  one  could  go  across  the  river 
after  them.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Persimmon  Bill,  a 
slippery  cuss,  said  he  would  get  them.  So  swimming  his 
horse  across  at  night  he  got  into  their  camp,  cut  all  the 
hobbles  and  picket  ropes,  and  then  giving  a  war  whoop, 
stampeded  the  entire  band  of  horses  into  the  river  and 
across  to  the  other  side.  Having  a  cabin  in  the  hills,  he 
took  them  there  into  a  valley.  The  next  morning  the  chief 
came  up  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  signalled  to  the  fort 
to  be  ferried  across  for  a  pow  wow.  After  the  talk  the 
officer  in  command  ordered  a  sergeant  to  go  and  get  the 
horses  for  the  chief.  Another  man  being  with  Persimmon 
Bill  and  hearing  this,  told  Bill  they  were  driving  off  the 
horses.  Bill,  having  a  horse  standing  there,  mounted  and 
headed  them  off,  taking  them  away  from  the  soldiers  and 
the  chief  drove  them  back.  Persimmon  Bill's  true  nam^ 
was  said  to^  be  William  Chambers. /£*<Kaj*  H) *3^**k"v  c?^ 

^  •Vfn  a  snorttiniethe  man  saw  tnenorses  going/again  *  *^B~*" 
and  he  had  to  head  them  off  again.  The  third  time  it  hap- 
pened, Bill  told  the  soldier  to  leave  them  horses  alone  and 
the  soldier  replied,  "I  guess  you  need  a  little  shooting,"  and 
started  to  raise  his  rifle,  which  he  was  carrying  across  his 
saddle.  Bill  went  for  his  six  gun,  shooting  him  through 
the  body  and  then  cut  loose  with  his  rifle  at  the  Indian,  but 
the  Indian  got  away.  Driving  back  the  horses  he  then 
went  to  the  Fort,  walked  in  among  them,  took  a  drink  of 
whisky  and  then  rode  away.  He  stopped  and  took  $430.00 
from  the  dead  soldier,  leaving  $40.00  to  bury  him  with,  so 
he  told  me  later  when  he  came  over  to  pay  me  $80.00  he 
had  borrowed  from  me.  He  wanted  to  give  me  the  soldier's  N^» 
rifle,  but  I  refused  the  gift.    The  next  day  all  the  soldiers  S%  N-? 
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from  the  Fort  were  out  looking  for  Bill  and  Bill  rode  with 
them  and  hunted  for  himself.  None  of  them  knew  him. 
He  had  been  known  to  get  away  with  a  number  of  horses 
around  Laramie  and  Sheriff  Brophy  was  after  him  at 
times.  One  time  he  had  taken  a  bunch  from  near  Laramie 
to  the  Green  River  country  and  sold  them  and  sat  in  the 
hotel  reading  the  item  about  the  sheriff  being  on  his  trail, 
he  having  already  disposed  of  the  horses.  He  had  been 
known  to  go  to  a  Fort,  pick  a  horse  from  a  bunch  at  the 
rack,  mount  and  ride  away  with  the  horse. 

Along  in  the  seventies  I  was  staying  alone  and  was 
cutting  wood  for  the  Fort  about  fifteen  miles  from  Fort 
Fetterman  at  a  place  called  the  Blacksmith  Shop.  A  man 
named  McDougall  had  a  cabin  about  one-half  mile  above 
me.  He  was  cutting  wood  too.  After  going  to  dinner  one 
day  was  returning  to  work  with  my  splitting  outfit  and 
had  so  much  to  carry  had  left  my  rifle  and  shells  hid  in  the 
bush.  Had  just  got  up  to  rimrock  and  looked  off  toward 
McDougall's  camp  when  I  saw  some  horsemen  come  in 
sight.  McDougall  was  at  work  on  a  tree  trimming  the 
branches.  I  thought  it  some  white  men,  the  glimpse  I 
had  of  them,  and  so  I  sat  on  the  rock  waiting  for  them  to 
come  around  the  trail.  A  gun  cracked  and  McDougall 
threw  up  his  arms  and  fell  dead.  I  had  left  my  splitting 
outfit  in  the  trail  so  rolled  over  behind  a  rock  and  watched 
an  Indian  come  out  and  scalp  the  man  then  a  bunch  came 
up.  They  took  his  gun  and  shells  and  rode  past  me  just 
a  few  feet  away.  As  soon  as  they  were  past  I  got  back 
to  where  my  gun  was  and  went  across  to  another  camp 
where  a  bunch  of  men  were  working  and  went  back  and 
got  the  body  and  sent  it  to  the  Fort  for  burial. 

The  first  cattle,  Texas  stuff,  came  into  the  country  in 
'67,  but  the  big  herds  came  in  the  early  '70's  till  the  country 
finally  became  so  overstocked  grass  for  the  freight  teams 
was  hard  to  find  until  along  about  '84  the  grass  was  so 
scarce  a  great  many  of  the  herds  were  driven  north  into 
Canada. 

The  freighting  business  gradually  fell  away  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  different  Forts.  I  fired  on  the  rail- 
road, was  a  brakeman  and  also  ran  an  engine.  Freighted 
wood  when  railroads  burned  wood,  cut  ties,  trapped  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  trapped  with  Jack  Watkins  just  below  Elk 
Mountain  on  the  Bow  River.  He  was  an  easy  person  to  get 
along  with.  There  was  a  saw  mill  on  Elk  Mountain,  the 
first  in  the  country.  It  was  on  the  head  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
was  started  about  1868.  The  next  Mill  was  on  the  West 
Fork    of   Wagon    Hound    Creek.     Do    not  remember    the 
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owner's  name.  I  was  in  Colorado  and  worked  in  a  number 
of  saw  mills  around  Cripple  Creek  and  other  districts  in 
the  eighties,  I  was  down  there  about  ten  years  returning  to 
Wyoming  where  I  still  reside. 


Ash  Hollow,  Nov.  12th,  1857. 
Mr.  Ward 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Hines  6  lbs  of  sugar 
and  7  lbs  of  coffee  which  you  will  settle  with  Messrs  Rus- 
sell &  Wadell,  Agent  at  your  Post  and  charge  the  same 
in  your  bill  against  Wm.  Magraw. 

Respectfully  yours 
200  Obt.  Servant 

162 

B.  F.  Burche. 

367 


MOUNTAINS  OF  WYOMING 

NAME  Mtn.  Range     Altitude  (Ft. 

Big  Horn 8,000  to  12,000 

Bradley's  Peak Seminoe    9,500 

Chimney  Rock  Wind  River 11,853 

Cloud  Peak  Big  Horn  12,500 

Mt.  Doane Yellowstone  10,118 

Elk  Mountain Medicine  Bow 11,511 

Fremon't  Peak Wind  River  13,790 

Grand  Encampment Park  11,003 

Grand  Teton ..Teton   13,747 

Index  Peak ....Yellowstone    11,740 

Laramie  Peak Laramie    11,000 

Laramie  Range 7,000  to  9,000 

Medicine  Peak Park  ..  12,231 

Medicine  Bow  Range 8,000  to  12,000 

Mt.  Moran Teton    12,000 

Park  Range,  in  Wyoming.... 11,500 

Phlox  Mountain Owl   Creek  9,136 

Pilot  Knob Yellowstone  11,977 

Quien  Hornet Uintah 9,300 

Sailor  Mountain 10,046 

Seminoe  Mtns.  (highest)  10,500 

Washakie  Needles  12,252 

Mt.  Washburn 10,388 

Yount's  Peak Yellowstone   12,250 


W.S 
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Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming',  Jan.  4,  1885. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft, 

San  Francisco, 
California. 
Dear  Sir: — 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  18th  last,  I  en- 
close herewith  such  records  as  the  founding,  history,  etc., 
of  this  post  as  can  be  compiled  from  existing  post  rec- 
ords : 

.     Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  ALEX  CHAMBERS, 
Lieut.  Col.  21st  Infantry 
Comdy.  Post. 
Location,  Etc. 

Fort  Bridger  is  situated  10.6  miles  south  of  Carter 
Station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  on  a  delta  formed 
by  several  branches  of  Black's  Fork  of  Green  River.  Its 
latitude  is  41  degrees,  15'  37"  North,  longitude  110  de- 
grees 22'  39"  West  from  Greenwich,  and  altitude  7010 
feet,  (barometrick  measurement). 

History 

The  vicinity  of  the  post  seems  to  have  been  a  ren- 
dezvous for  trappers  as  early  as  1834,  the  neighboring 
branches  of  Green  River  abounding  in  Beaver  at  that 
time.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  a  number  of 
trappers  in  the  employ  of  the  North  American  and 
Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Companies  (then  consolidated), 
assembled  here  and  dividing  into  parties  proceeded  in 
various  directions  on  Beaver  trapping  expeditions. 
Among  these  trappers  may  be  mentioned:  Wm.  Sub- 
lette, Fitzpatrick  Fontenelle,  Basil  La  Jeunesse,  W.  M. 
Anderson,  James  Bridger  and  Jack  Robinson. 

The  Snakes  were  then  the  dominant  tribe  of  Indians 
in  this  vicinity. 

James  Bridger  (familiarly  known  as  Jim  Bridger), 
from  whom  the  post  derives  its  name,  settled  here  in 
1842,  building  a  log  block  house  and  establishing  a  kind 
of  outlying  trading  post.  In  1854,  Bridger  sold  out  his 
establishment  to  one  Lewis  Robinson  a  Morman,  who  in 
1855,  built  old  Fort  Bridger,  which  consisted  of  a  boulder 
stone  wall,  100  feet  square  and  14  feet  high,  with  cylin- 
drical corners,  and  a  corral  82  feet  wide.  This  locality 
was  at  the  time  a  part  of  Utah  Territory.  For  some 
time  afterwards  the  Mormons  maintained  outlying  settle- 
ments in  the  neighborhood. 

The  military  history  of  the  post  begins  in  1857.  The 
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Mormons  (then  dominant  in  this  region)  had  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  U.  S.  Government  by  inter- 
ference with  the  duties  of  such  territorial  officials  as 
were  not  of  their  own  religious  faith ;  many  of  the  latter 
being  in  consequence  obliged  to  leave  the  territory. 
President  Buchanan  therefore  appointed  Gov.  A.  Cum- 
ming,  a  gentile,  to  succeed  Brigham  Young,  then  Gover- 
nor of  Utah,  and  made  some  changes  in  other  territorial 
officials;  and,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (1857),  an 
expedition  consisting  of  the  5th  and  10th  regiments  of  U. 
S.  Infantry,  and  Phelp's  and  Renos'  batteries  of  the  4th 
Artillery  was  sent  to  Utah  Territory,  as  escort  for  and,  if 
necessary,  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed territorial  officials.  This  expedition  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Col.  E.  B.  Alexander,  10th  in- 
fantry, started  West  by  the  usual  trail  along  the  Platte, 
and  reached  Henry's  Fork  of  Green  River  at  a  point 
about  30  miles  east  of  the  present  post,  early  in  October, 
and  there  went  into  camp,  where  they  remained  until 
some  time  in  November,  awaiting  instructions  from 
Washington ;  Brigadier  General  Harney,  who  had  been 
originally  designated  to  command  the  expedition,  having 
been  detailed  by  political  troubles  in  Kansas  and  never 
having  joined. 

While  thus  encamped,  a  detachment  of  Mormon 
cavalry  cut  off  and  destroyed  five  supply  trains,  of  25 
wagons  each,  which  were  designed  for  the  expedition, 
thus  virtually  making  war  upon  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Shortly  after  this  event  Brigadier  General  A.  S.  Johnston 
arrived  and  took  command  of  the  expedition  in  place  of 
General  Harney.  The  expedition  then  moved  westward 
to  Black's  Fork  of  Green  River  and  established  winter 
cantonment  and  what  was  known  as  Camp  Scott,  about 
2  miles  south  of  the  present  post.  The  command  re- 
mained in  camp  during  that  winter,  undergoing  some 
privation  on  account  of  shortness  of  supplies  and  losing 
a  number  of  animals  from  scarcity  of  forage. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1858),  Major 
Wm.  Hoffman,  6th  U.  S.  Infantry  arrived  with  reinforce- 
ments and  ample  supply  trains.  Thereupon  Gen  John- 
ston selected  the  site  of  the  present  post  of  Fort  Bridger, 
designated  certain  companies  of  Infantry  and  placed 
Major  Hoffman  in  command  (Special  Orders  No.  41 
Headq'r's  Dept.,  of  Utah,  same  year).  The  Mormons 
who  had  previously  occupied  this  valley  had  meanwhile 
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abandoned  the  neighborhood  after  destroying  everything 
that  would  have  been  of  any  use  to  the  troops. 

At  about  this  time  Brigham  Young,  on  the  part  of 
the  Mormons,  consented  without  further  resistance  to  the 
transfer  of  his  office  to  Governor  Cummings,  and  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  territory  by  the  U.  S.  troops,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  with  the  bulk  of  the  command,  marched 
westward  and  established  Camp  Floyd,  about  40  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City,  leaving  Maj.  Hoffman  with  the 
companies  designated  as  the  garrison  at  Fort  Bridger  to 
commence  the  work  of  construction.  The  building  of 
quarters,  etc.,  was  at  once  begun,  the  labor  being  per- 
formed by  the  troops.  The  old  cobble-stone  Mormon 
fort,  heretofore  referred  to,  had  meanwhile  been  taken 
possession  of  and  was  converted  into  store  houses. 

2nd  Lieut.  Joseh  H.  Taylor,  1st  Cavalry,  was  the 
first  post  Adjutant  and  1st  Lieut.  B.  F.  Smith,  6th  In- 
fantry, the  first  deport  quartermaster  of  the  post. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1858,  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  E. 
R.  S.  Canby,  Maj.  10th  Infantry,  relieved  Maj.  Hoff- 
man in  command,  the  latter  joining  the  companies  of 
the  6th  Infantry,  which  shortly  left  the  post  en  route  for 
California.  During  the  administration  of  Col.  Canby, 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  building  of  the  post  was  for 
the  most  part  completed. 

On  March  7th,  1860,  Major  R.  C.  Gratton,  7th  In- 
fantry, relieved  Col.  Canby  in  command,  the  latter  going 
to  Camp  Floyd,  Utah,  and  thence  with  the  command  to 
New  Mexico. 

On  June  4,  1860,  Maj.  Gatlin,  having  also  been  or- 
dered to  New  Mexico,  was  relieved  from  command  of  the 
post  by  Capt.  Alfred  Gumming,  10th  Infantry. 

Captain  Frank  Gardiner,  10th  Infantry,  relieved 
Captain  Cumming,  August  9th,  1860.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  former  officer  took  a  seven  days 
leave  of  absence,  started  east  and  joined  the  Confederate 
forces.  He  was  therefore  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the 
army  as  a  deserter. 

Captain  Jesse  A.  Gore,  10th  Infantry,  took  com- 
mand May  29,  1861,  and  so  continued  until  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Utah  in  aiding  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion.  At  about  this  time  Camp  Floyd  (already  re- 
ferred to)  was  abandoned,  the  troops  under  command 
of  Col.  Cooke,  2nd  Cavalry,  being  marched  to  this  post. 
By  direction  of  the  latter  officer,  most  of  the  subsistence 
stores  then  at  the  post  and  such    of   the    quartermaster 
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stores  as  were  not  needed  elsewhere  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion. Captain  Gore,  with  the  bulk  of  the  garrison, 
joined  Col.  Cooke's  command,  which  early  in  August, 
1861,  started  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Capt.  J. 
C.  Clarke,  4th  Artillery,  with  a  few  soldiers  whose  terms 
of  service  had  nearly  expired,  being  left  in  charge  of  the 
post.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Captain  Clarke 
was  ordered  east,  leaving  Ord.  Sergt.  Boger  and  a  few 
privates  at  the  post. 

For  about  a  year  from  this  time  the  post  was  with- 
out a  garrison  or  a  commissioned  officer,  during  which 
period  the  property  was  under  charge  of  Ord.  Sergeant 
Boger.  This  was  a  somewhat  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  post.  The  Shoshone  Indians  were  at  that 
time  hostile  and  the  Mormans,  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops,  were  regarded  as  still  more  dangerous  ene- 
mies. The  latter  set  up  claim  to  the  land  on  which 
the  post  was  located,  on  the  ground  of  a  conveyance 
from  James  Bridger,  who  was  said  to  hold  a  Spanish 
grant  for  the  same.  (It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
region  was  originally  in  Mexican  Territory) .  Fearing 
trouble  and  for  the  protection  of  property  as  well  as  for 
personal  security,  Judge  W.  A.  Carter,  the  post  trader, 
organized  a  volunteer  company  of  mountaineers  from 
the  surrounding  country. 

On  December,  1862,  Captain  M.  G.  Lewis,  with 
Company  19th,  3rd  California  Infantry  Volunteers,  ar- 
rived at  the  post  and  took  command. 

During  several  succeeding  years  the  post  was  gar- 
risoned by  companies  of  California  and  Nevada  Volun- 
teers, and  various  changes  occurred  from  time  to  time. 

On  July  13th,  1866,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Bvt.  Maj.  A.  S.  Burt,  Capt.  18th  U.  S.  Infantry.  At 
about  this  time  the  volunteer  troops  were  mustered  out, 
and  the  garrison  then  consisted  of  Co.'s  "F"  and  "H", 
1st  batallion,  18th  U.  S.  Infantry. 

When  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  formed  in 
1868,  this  post  and  vicinity  were  included  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

In  1868-69,  the  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  con- 
tinent was  in  contemplation,  and,  during  these  years, 
portions  of  the  garrison  (then  consisting  of  Co's.  "B", 
"C",  "F",  "H",  and  "I",  36th  Infantry  under  command 
of  Brevet  Col.  Henry  A.  Morrow,  Lieut.  Col.,  same  regi- 
ment) were  from  time  to  time  engaged  in  escorting  engi- 
neers of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.       A  portion  of  the  garrison  was 
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also  employed  in  guarding  the  overland  stage  route,  200 
miles  east  of  Green  River.  During  this  period  additional 
storehouses  and  quarters  were  built  and  the  old  ones  re- 
paired by  labor  of  the  garrison  under  the  direction  of 
Maj.  J.  H.  Belcher,  Post  Quartermaster. 

The  post  was  abandoned  in  May  1878  per  G.  O.  No. 
4;  1878,  Headquarters  Dept.  of  the  Platte,  and  remained 
without  a  garrison  until  June  1880,  when  it  was  rees- 
tablished by  S.  O.  No.  57,  Headquarters  Dept.  of  the 
Platte,  dated  June  18,  1880.  The  new  garrison  consist- 
ing of  Co.'s.  "F"  and  "H"  4th  Infantry  arrived  at  the 
post  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month. 

In  1881,  a  road  over  the  mountains  from  Burnt  Fork, 
a  mail  station  about  35  miles  south  of  the  post,  to  the 
site  of  Fort  Thornburg,  Utah,  was  constructed  by  civilians 
in  the  employ  of  Judge  Carter,  the  post  trader. 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  the  work  of  building  addi- 
tional barracks  and  quarters  was  commenced,  with  the 
view  of  increasing  the  garrison  which  then  consisted  of 
Co.'s  "B",  "C"  and  "G",  9th  Infantry,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Col.  T.  M.  Anderson,  same  regiment.  Some  of 
the  old  barracks  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  no 
longer  used  as  company  quarters. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  a  batallion  consisting  of 
Co's.  "B"  and  "C",  from  this  post,  and  Co's.  "B"  and 
"G",  7th  Infantry,  from  Fort  Fred  Steele,  Wyoming  and 
under  command  of  Maj.  I.  D.  De  Russy,  4th  Infantry, 
left  the  post,  and  was  engaged  for  about  two  months 
repairing  and  improving  the  road  to  Fort  Thornburg,  al- 
ready referred  to. 

On  August  7th,  1884,  the  garrison  was  increased  by 
Co's.  "D"  and  "H",  21st  Infantry. 

On  August  31,  1884,  Lieut.  Col.  Anderson  was  re- 
lieved from  command  of  the  post  by  Lieut.  Col.  Alex. 
Chambers,  21st  Infantry. 

TOWNS 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  station  called  Car- 
ter, on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  there  are  no  towns  or 
settlements  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  post. 

(Signed)  C.  C.  MINER, 

2nd  Lieutenant  9th  Infantry, 
Post  Adjutant. 
From  files  of  Dr.  Hebard. 
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LARAMIE  COUNTY— P.  O.  RANCH 

While  civilization  lasts  horses  will  be  in  demand  and 
any  effort  to  improve  the  breed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  progress  will  meet  assistance,  has  always  done  so  with 
just  encouragements  from  an  appreciative  public.  This 
is  true  no  less  in  the  improvement  of  racers  than  of  draft 
horses.  Within  the  last  decade,  experiments  have  proven 
beyond  questions  that  the  Perchion  race  of  horses  is  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  general  utility  and  that  the  prair- 
ies of  the  western  Territory  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
advantageous  section  to  raise  them. 

The  latter  proposition  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Messrs.  Post  and  Brown,  at  their  ranch  near  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  but  appreciating  the  advantages  of  associated 
capital  they  have  determined  to  form  a  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  Wyoming,  which  are  liberal  and  made  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  stock  raising  in  that  time. 

Their  present  investment  represents  over  $500,000 
actual  value  in  horses,  lands  and  improvements,  an  item- 
ized statement  of  which  follows. 

They  propose  to  sell  a  one  half  interest  in  this  prop- 
erty and  to  capitalize  on  such  basis  as  will  provide  treas- 
ury stock,  when  sold  sufficient  to  largely  increase  the 
breeding  capacity  of  the  herd,  to  add  a  number  of  Perch- 
eron  Norman  mares  and  stallions,  by  importation  and  to 
complete  such  improvements  on  the  ranch  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  such  addition  to  the  herd.  With  this 
statement  we  beg  to  request  your  examination  of  the 
accompanying  description  of  their  ranch  and  herd  of 
which  is  based  upon  actual  value. 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  September  1st,  1884. 

Memorandum. — Description  of  ranch  improvements, 
and  stock  owned  by  Post  &  Brown  situated  in  Laramie 
County,  Wyoming  Territory.  The  ranch  under  control  of 
this  firm  is  north  of  the  City  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
from  which  its  southern  boundary  is  distant  about  six 
miles,  it  includes  a  tract  of  country  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand (100,000)  acres  of  which  over  (45,000)  are  in- 
closed by  a  barbed  wire  fence  and  the  remainder  it  is 
proposed  to  inclose  by  the  same  kind  of  fence  during 
the  season  of  1885.  The  land  mentioned  above  as  being 
under  our  control  is  owned  one  half  by  our  firm  includ- 
ing the  part  lying  along  the  water  front  at  Lodge  Pole 
Creek  (a  stream  running  through  this  land)  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  land  owned  by  the  Government  is  in  the  limits  of 
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our  range  and  is  unsuited  to  agriculture  without  water 
to  irrigate  and  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  seas- 
onal rains,  our  firm  owning  and  controlling  all  the  land 
to  the  streams,  any  interruption  to  our  holding  is  there- 
fore extremely  improbable.  Title  to  the  Government 
land  can  only  be  secured  under  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  acts  in  tracts  of  160  acres  for  each  location 
and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  (This  being  sit- 
uated within  the  20  mile  limit  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Grant).  Our  ownership  of  the  water  front  practically 
controls  the  Government  land.  There  is  about  3,000 
acres  of  this  land  under  this  fence  which  is  very  valu- 
able meadowland.  This  we  use  for  cutting  hay.  This 
range  was  located  in  1872  when  we  had  the  first  choice 
of  this  vast  country,  and  was  selected  after  much  inves- 
tigation as  being  superior  to  all  others  of  which  we  had 
any  knowledge.  At  the  period  of  its  location  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Wyoming  consisting  of  98,000  square  miles  was 
practically  unoccupied.  At  the  time  mentioned  it  was 
regarded  as  the  finest  in  the  territory  for  its  amazing 
pastoral  properties,  and  at  the  present  time  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  country — no  less  for  its  proximity 
to  a  populous  centre  and  location  on  the  line  of  the  mar- 
ket, than  for  its  great  fattening  properties.  The  grasses 
are  the  Gama,  buffalo,  bunch  gramme,  wild  hay  or  oats 
and  a  multitude  of  other  valuable  varieties  while  for  ad- 
ditional winter  food  there  is  the  far  famed  white  sage 
in  great  profusion.  It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate 
the  value  of  these  wonderful  grasses,  which  are  cured 
on  the  ground  by  the  long  dry  summer  and  are  infinitely 
super  in  nutrive  quality  to  the  finest  hay,  in  fact,  it  is 
computed  that  one  ton  of  such  food  is  equal  to  five  times 
that  amount  of  cut  hay.  The  range  is  covered  in  the 
most  luxurious  abundance  by  these  grasses  and  herds 
put  out  to  graze  at  great  distances  from  this  spot  gravi- 
tate to  it  with  absolute  certainty.  Lodge  Pole  Creek,  a 
fine  mountain  stream,  runs  entirely  through  this  range 
from  West  to  East,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from 
the  southern  boundary  furnishing  a  convenient  and  am- 
ple supply  of  water  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
range.  The  tributaries  of  Horse  Creek  penetrate  the 
range  in  various  directions  and  it  may  be  stated  gener- 
ally that  a  sufficiency  of  water  exists  over  the  range.  The 
natural  shelter  of  thecountry  formed  by  the  rolling  char- 
acter of  the  prairies  render  the  range  a  desirable  winter 
residence  for  stock.  Thehome  ranch  is  situated  on  Lodge 
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Pole  Creek.  An  abundant  stream  of  the  finest  water 
about  one  and  one  half  miles  above  the  eastern  boundary 
where  are  located  fine  barns,  stables,  sheds,  blacksmith 
shop  and  tool  house,  also  large  and  convenient  corrals. 
The  main  barn  is  150  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  built  of 
the  very  best  material  conveniently  arranged  for  breed- 
ing purposes  with  large  box  stalls  for  stallions  built  on 
the  most  improved  plan  and  complete  in  all  details.  The 
blacksmith  shop,  carriage  house  and  tool  house  are 
equally  complete.  The  corrals  are  very  extensive,  con- 
veniently arranged  and  ample  to  handle  five  thousand 
(5,000)  horses;  two  miles  above  the  home  ranch  on  the 
same  stream  are  located  large  stables,  sheds,  house  and 
corrals  and  outbuildings  formerly  used  as  a  home  ranch 
and  are  very  complete  and  ample  in  all  respects,  two 
miles  above  this  ranch  on  the  same  stream  is  located  an- 
other ranch  with  house,  barns,  corrals,  etc.,  conveniently 
arranged.  There  is  also  another  station  on  Trail  Creek 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  range  with  house  and  corrals 
thus  making  four  breeding  ranches.  The  bulk  of  the 
horses  now  on  this  ranch  have  been  bred  up  in  Nevada 
Territory  for  the  last  18  years  from  the  very  best  class 
of  stallions.  There  are  also  included  in  the  number 
several  thoroughbred  mares  and  their  young  stock;  the 
herd  will  compare  favorably  with  any  band  of  breeding 
horses  in  the  states.  These  animals  bred  on  the  prairie 
and  unused  to  open  air  life  in  all  seasons  without  shelter 
or  grain,  are  not  only  much  hardier  and  more  enduring 
but  they  retain  their  vitality  to  a  much  older  age  than 
those  raised  on  a  more  heating  diet  under  different  con- 
ditions. The  mares  will  breed  until  past  25  years  of  age, 
there  are  already  on  the  ranch  15  imported  Percheron 
Norman  stallions  of  the  very  best  quality  and  five  stal- 
lions of  different  breeds. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  to  substitute  the  important 
Percheron  Norman  stallions  in  place  of  the  latter  there 
being  a  ready  market  at  Cheyenne  for  the  stallions  as 
well  as  for  all  other  classes  of  horses. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  BREEDING 

One  thousand  mares  breed  66  per  cent  of  colts. 
The  mare  colts  of  two  years  of  age  breed  66  per  cent  of  colts. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  colts  will  be  mares,  the  total  will  be  at 
the  end  of  two  years  as  follows: 

1st  year  1000.00  mares,  increase 330 

2nd  year  1000.00       "  "        330 

Jrd  year  1000.00        "  "        330 

"     330.00        "  "        108.90      Total 480.90 
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4th 

year  . 

1000.00 

>» 

>> 

....  660.00 

5th 

year  . 

1000.00 

>> 

a 

990.00 

tt 

>> 

108.90 

6th 

year  .. 

1000.00 

>> 

>> 

1320.00 

» 

>> 

326.70 

7th 

year  .. 

1000.00 

» 

>> 

1650.00 

>> 

a 

653.40 

>> 

a 

35.94 

3th 

year  .. 

....1000.00 

» 

>> 

1980.00 

>> 

a 

1089.00 

>> 

>> 

143.76 

9th 

year  . 

1000.00 

» 

" 

....2310.00 

>> 

a 

....1633.50 

>> 

a 

395.38 

>> 

a 

11.87 

10th  year 

....1000.00 

» 

a 

....2640.00 

>> 

a 

....2286.90 

>> 

tt 

....  718.72 

» 

a 

....     59.38 

.330 

.217.80 

.330 

.326.70 

.  35.94 

.330 

.435.60 

.107.82 

.330 

.544.50 

.215.62 

...11.87 

.330 

.653.40 

.359.37 

.  47.48 

.330.00 

.762.30 

.539.05 

.118.70 

.     3.96 

.330.00 

.871.20 

.714.67 

.237.40 

.   19.60 


Total 547.80 

Total 692.64 

Total 873.42 

Total 1101.99 

Total 1390.25 

Total 1754.01 

Total 2212.87 


Mare  colts  9671.88 

Total  number  of  mare  colts 9671.88 

Total  number  of  horse  colts 9671.88 


Total    increase    19343.76 

Original  mares 1000.00 


Total  number  of  mares  and  colts  at  end  of  10  years 20343.76 

Inventory  of  horses  owned  by  Post  and  Brown  at  their  ranch 
near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  territory,   September   1st 


No. 
1000 

60 
250 
150 
100 
240 
250 

25 
5 

15 


Ages 

2  to  11 

Unclassified 

One  past 

4's   and    up    . 

3's     

2's   

l'fl  past  

Saddle    stock 


Mares  Price 

"     $  175.00 

"     100.00 

"     80.00 

.Geldings 125.00 

.       "       100.00 

.       "        80.00 

........  60.00 

60.00 


1884: 

Amount 

$175,000.00 

6,000.00 

20,000.00 

18,750.00 

10,000.00 

19,200.00 

15,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,250.00 


Stallions      250.00 

Imported   Percheron   

Norman    Stallions    2000.00 

600  Colts  this  season  crop 50.00 

Over  200   of  which  are  one-half 

bred  Percheron  Normans. 

2695 

50,000  acres  of  land  the  title  to  be  completed  in  due 

course    200,000.00 


30,000.00 
30,000.00 


$326,700.00 


The  above  includes  improvements  of  every  descrip- 
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tion  consisting  of  about  45  miles  of  barbed  wire  fenc- 
ing, several  miles  of  irrigating  ditches,  buildings  already 
described,  also  wagons,  harness,  mowing  machines,  tools 
of  all  kinds,  cows  and  young  stock  and  everything  per- 
taining to  the  equipment  of  a  first  class  ranch  of  this 
character.  There  are  between  three  and  four  thousand 
acres  of  this  land  covering  the  water  courses,  that  is 
worth  upwards  of  ($100,000.00)  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  outside  of  the  improvements.  The  ranch  has  tele- 
phone connections  with  Cheyenne. 

Coutant. 

Denver,  Colorado,  January  10,  1897. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Coutant, 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  5th  inst.  is  at  hand.  I  enclose  you  some 
additional  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me  after  our  con- 
versation, and  a  page  from  the  family  scrap  book  which 
contains  the  cut  of  the  Overland  Mail  &  Express  Com- 
pany" instead  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  Holladay's  name 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  Overland  Mail  busi- 
ness. Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  were  in  the  stage  business  less 
than  a  year.  I  send  you  a  page  of  the  scrap  book  so 
when  you  return  it  it  can  be  fitted  back  into  its  place. 
It  also  has  the  clipping  from  the  North  Platte  paper. 

I  want  to  give  you  under  the  head  we  might  say  of 
some  notable  events  on  the  Overland  an  account  of  the 
fight  with  the  Indians  on  the  Sweetwater  River  near 
Split  Rock  when  a  party  of  the  Overland  men  nine  in  all 
with  two  coaches  loaded  to  the  guards  with  mail  were 
attacked  by  a  large  war  party  of  Indians.  The  fight 
was  a  desperate  one  and  lasted  all  day  and  part  of  the 
night,  also  I  want  to  tell  of  the  great  feat  of  moving 
over  650  miles  of  a  Daily  Stage  line  stock,  rolling  stock 
all  moveable  parts  of  stations  such  as  windows,  doors, 
etc.,  and  never  losing  a  mail,  that  is  putting  every  mail 
through  on  schedule  time.  It  was  an  unparalleled  feat, 
and  was  the  wonder  of  that  day,  old  plainsmen  said  it 
could  not  be  done  without  a  stoppage  of  the  mails  for 
about  a  month.  And  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  more 
names  of  persons  connected  with  the  Overland.  We 
did  not  name  any  drivers.  I  want  to  give  you  the  names 
of  some  of  the  notable  drivers  and  skilled  reinsmen  of 
the  Overland  Mail  line,  also  an  account  of  the  attack  by 
Road  Agents  on  the  mail  and  treasure  coach  in  Port 
Neuf  Candfr  in  which  three  men  were  killed  and  all  but 
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one  or  two  out  of  a  dozen  men  wounded  and  $75,000 
in  gold  dust  taken.  Two  well  known  business  men,  mer- 
chants of  Hutchison,  Kansas,  were  amongst  the  killed. 

In  regard  to  my  photo  I  have  not  had  one  taken  in 
25  years  and  just  now  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  one.  You  can  see  I  am  a  very  busy  man.  I  have 
given  you  considerable  of  my  time  cheerfully  when  you 
was  here  and  in  writing  this  and  what  I  propose  to 
write  if  you  want  it  and  you  feel  that  you  can  be  at  the 
expense  I  will  sit  for  the  photo. 

(Signed)      D.  Street. 

P.  S.  Also  if  you  desire  it  I  will  give  you  the  facts 
connected  with  the  location  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  by  the 
military  authorities  and  the  town  of  Cheyenne  by  the 
railroad  authorities  on  the  4th  of  July,  1867. 

The  New  St.  James, 

Denver,  Colo., 

Fred  W.  Bailey,  Manager. 
Mr.  Coutant, 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  did  not  give  me  your  address 
but  can  when  you  write.  I  will  send  you  the  clipping 
from  the  North  Platte  paper  and  the  cut  of  the  Over- 
land Concord  Coach.  After  you  are  through  with  them 
I  would  like  them  returned.  Remember  to  put  on  the 
coach  instead  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  as  it  is  now  "The 
Holladay  Overland  Mail  and  Express  Company."  The 
upper  line  on  coach  can  remain  "Overland  U.  S.  Mail". 
Among  the  superintendents  you  might  put  George  K. 
Otis  and  amongst  agents  the  names  of  W.  L.  Halsey  and 
J.  Harvey  Jones  and  Robt.  L.  Pease  and  amongst  divi- 
sion agents  Dug  Ayres,  division  agent  of  the  Omaha  line, 
Omaha  to  Ft.  Kearney  and  Phil  Elkins,  or  as  he  was 
familiarly  known,  "Pap  Elkins,"  the  father  of  Senator 
Steve  Elkins,  and  head  the  list  of  superintendents  with 
.Gen.  Ben.  Ficklin,  afterwards  in  the  Confederate  Army 
in  Virginia.  He  managed  the  Overland  just  prior  to 
Ben  Holloday's  connection  with  it  and  in  the  most  try- 
ing ordeal,  and  did  it  well,  he  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  stage  business  having  staged  through  the  south. 
We  neglected  to  give  the  names  of  the  express  messen- 
gers— for  they  were  a  worthy  set  of  men  and  their  busi- 
ness in  charge  of  the  treasure  and  valuable  express  mat- 
ter was  a  great  responsibility  and  exposed  them  to  great 
risk,  and  they  passed  through  some  of  the  most  trying 
scenes  on  the  Overland.  Amongst  them  was  C.  M.  Pol- 
linger  or  "Gus  Pollinger"  as  he  was  called,  John  May- 
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field,  Chas.  Parks,  Billy  Hudnut,  Nastor  Thompson,  Mc- 
Causland,  Billy  McClelland,  George  Mastin,  late  of  Chey- 
enne. I  can  recall  more  names  later  on  in  all  the  de- 
partments and  you  can  insert  them — I  neglected  to  men- 
tion the  mountain  lines  in  Colorado  from  Denver  to  Cen- 
tral City  and  Black  Hawk  which  from  the  day  it  started 
until  the  present  narrow  guage  railroad  was  built  (for 
about  12  years)  was  the  best  paying  41  miles  of  stage 
road  in  the  United  States  or  the  world  for  that  matter, 
for  it  never  missed  a  day  summer  or  winter  of  making 
a  trip  loaded  to  the  guards  both  ways,  and  frequently 
two  coaches  each  way. 

Then  the  line  from  Denver  up  the  Pltate  Canon  to 
Breckenridge,  150  miles  long.  It  afterward  became  the 
property  of  Billy  McClelland  and  Bob  Spotswood  and 
it  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  great  stage  line  from  the 
terminus  of  the  South  Park  Railroad  in  Platte  Canon 
to  Leadville  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Carbonate  Camp, 
and  it  made  the  fortunes  of  its  owners.  The  transpor- 
tation or  freight  department  of  the  Overland  was  a  large 
business  of  itself  it  required  a  great  many  ox  and  mule 
trains  and  men  to  do  the  heavy  business  of  transporting 
the  grain,  fuel  and  supplies  of  every  kind.  When  Hol- 
laday  took  the  line  this  work  had  been  done  by  contract, 
one  contractor's  pay  for  one  season's  work  (as  the  work 
could  only  be  done  on  gross,  except  in  exceptional  in- 
stances when  a  mule  train  would  be  rationed  with 
grain)  was  near  $90,000.  The  company  owned  trains 
of  its  own,  but  Mr.  Holladay  thought  the  freight  busi- 
ness should  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  stage  business,  a 
good  stage  man  was  not  always  a  good  freight  man  so 
he  preferred  to  separate  it  and  made  a  proposition  to 
one  of  the  freighting  firms  of  the  Carlyle  Bros,  to  form 
a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Holladay  &  Carlyle 
to  be  known  as  the  freighters  for  the  Overland  Mail 
line  and  to  do  all  of  it.  He  made  a  liberal  proposition 
to  the  Carlyle  Bros.,  he  was  to  put  in  all  the  trains  of 
the  Overland  Stage  line  and  the  Carlyles  to  put  in  all 
of  their  trains  to  be  credited  on  the  books  of  Holladay 
&  Carlyle  at  their  appraised  value,  it  proved  a  great 
success. 

The  manager  of  this  business  was  Henry  Carlyle, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  men  on  the  Over- 
land. He  was  a  tyical  Kentuckian,  honest,  brave,  whole- 
souled  and  genial  to  overflowing.  Mr.  Holladay's  great 
success  was  largely  due  to  the  men  he  had  with  him, 
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he  had  the  faculty  of  getting  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  they  were  brave,  honest,  efficient  and  made  his 
interests  their  own,  and  they  cheerfully  faced  all  hard- 
ships and  perils  in  his  service. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  Ben  Holladay's  signature  and 
an  autograph  letter.  At  the  same  time  Ben  Holladay 
owned  the  Overland  he  owned  a  line  of  steamships  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  making  weekly  voyages  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Portland  on  Van  Couver's  Island  stopping  out- 
ward bound  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Yuymas  on  the  Mexican  Coast.  This  business 
was  enormously  profitable.  Each  voyage  of  a  ship  bring- 
ing in  from  10,000  to  25,000  dollars,  a  voyage  consuming 
from  eight  to  100  days. 

REMINISCENCES 

By  H.  L.  Kuykendall. 
Arrival  in  Cheyenne 

Since  the  arrival  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  of  my 
mother  and  the  coutier  caravan  she  had  with  her,  con- 
sisting of  the  J.  R.  Whitehead  family,  my  Uncle  Samuel 
Montgomery,  two  negroes  who  had  been  what  had  been 
termed  slaves  until  a  short  time  previous  to  my  mothers 
parents,  J.  M.  Kuykendall  my  brother  and  myself  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  two  Blackhawk  Morgan 
horses,  named  Kit  and  Joe  also  two  Durham  cows,  the 
four  later  proved  to  be  the  moving  spirits  and  the  source 
from  which  a  large  part  of  our  maintainance  was  de- 
rived. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  existing  around 
Platte  City,  Missouri,  which  was  then  my  parents  home 
and  where  I  was  born,  during  the  year  of  1865,  my  fa- 
ther deemed  it  advisable  and  for  his  future  existence 
to  try  a  change  of  climate  so  migrated  west  with  others, 
who  were  situated  in  about  the  same  predicament  he 
was,  when  the  caravan  over  which  my  mother  was  Cap- 
tain and  conceded  to  be  "BOSS"  arrived  in  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  on  April  17,  1867,  there  was  a  nice  house 
awaiting  them  to  move  into ;  this  house  was  built  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  my  father  and  had  not  been  completed 
when  we  arrived  but  assure  you  it  was  a  marked  change 
for  the  better,  of  our  home  conditions  as  the  past  year 
had  been  very  trying  on  all  the  female  members  of  our 
household. 

Arrival  of  First  Train  in  Cheyenne 

The  first  train  arrived  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  some 
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time  during  the  month  of  November  1867.  You  will 
note  that  I  was  one  of  the  many  who  was  there  to  greet 
its  arrival.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  has  ever,  since 
that  date,  been  congregated  together  in  one  spot,  such 
a  conglomeration  of  humanity  and  beasts.  The  princi- 
pal mode  of  entertainment,  of  the  humans,  for  each 
other,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  to  see  how  many  they 
could  aid  in  making  unfit  for  work  the  next  day,  and  in 
many  cases,  for  many  days  thereafter. 

Oft  times  in  my  leisure  moments,  when  left  alone 
to  reminiscence,  my  thoughts  drift  back  to  those  days 
and  I  have  arrived  at  decision,  never  again  will  such  a 
crowd  be  placed  together  showing  such  a  marked  con- 
trast in  make-up  hysically,  mentally  and  spiritually,  pro- 
rating them  with  present  population  of  the  United 
States,  will  have  to  state,  the  individuals,  from  standpoint 
of  Manhood,  is  many  times  in  favor  of  those  who  volun- 
teered their  all  to  lay  the  foundation  and  aid  in  develop- 
ing and  making  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  Greatest  Com- 
monwealths and  States  in  America,  Wyoming. 

Father  Time,  without  any  respect  for  individuads 
has  about  completed  his  work  and  at  this  writing  there 
remains  with  us  but  a  few  of  those  characters  who  de- 
serve all  that  our  Maker  has  to  give  to  the  Best  of  His 
children. 

Of  late  years,  when  I  learn  that  one  more  of  those 
Pathfinders  and  Kingdom  builders  has  gone  to  the 
"Happy  Hunting  Ground,"  I  have  no  feeling  of  sorrow 
or  regret  as  that  type  of  man  was  always  faithful  to  his 
Calling,  done  his  work  well  and  would  not  quit  until 
his  task  was  completed,  you  can  rest  assured  that  such 
characters  never  cease  to  exist  and  when  their  spirits, 
indomitable  will,  energy  and  wonderful  line  of  thoughts 
and  acts  cease  to  exist  on  this  Earth  in  the  material,  all 
of  those  qualities  and  quantities  are  needed  elsewhere 
to  further  an  end  that  only  such  individuals  are  cap- 
able of  executing  and  bringing  to  a  successful  end  or 
issue.     A  fit  epitaph  for  all  of  such  characters  is: 

Here  lies  the  remanents  of  one  who  made  good 
During  short  stay  he  remained  on  this  Earth; 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  to  where  he  has  gone, 
As  a  higher  Power  guided  him  since  his  birth. 

We  note  in  the  daily  papers  issued  in  American, 
that  funds  are  asked  for  the  erection  of  monuments  to 
keep  before  the  present  and  coming  generations  the 
memories  of  deeds  or  acts  done  by  some  individual.  How 
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much  more  fit  and  appropriate  would  it  not  be  to  have 
a  monument  of  magnitude  erected  to  the  chivalry,  appi- 
tude  and  devotion  of  OUR  PIONEERS,  by  so  doing  we 
would  not  specialize  as  is  now  being  done  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  continent  but  would  honour  and  try  and 
keep  before  future  generations  no  one  individual  but  a 
number  of  individuals  who  aided,  with  their  untiring 
efforts  and  devotions  in  making  Wyoming  the  Greatest 
State  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Indulging  on  your  patience,  I  will  narrate  an  occur- 
rence which  happened  to  me  one  day  several  years  ago. 
I  was  driving,  over  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  with  a  man  who  had  been  raised  and  passed 
the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  on  the  range  in  Wyoming. 
We  were  approaching  the  town  of  Medicine  Bow,  to  my 
surprise  this  party  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  we  are 
getting  into  a  man's  countryy.  I  asked  him  how  he  ar- 
rived at  that  decision.  His  reply  was,  you  see  tin  cans 
and  bottles  wherever  you  go.  We  still  have  the  tin  cans 
but  alas,  the  bottles  have  went,  I  believe  we  give  the  best 
part  away. 

Vigilantes. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  our  carivan  in  Chey- 
enne our  household  was  awakened  from  our  slumbers 
by  a  noise  that  was  startling  and  appalling  to  all  of  us, 
gathering  together  and  then  going  in  search  of  source 
from  which  it  seemed  to  come,  no  person  not  having 
experienced  the  feeling  derived  from  the  deep  mutter- 
ings  and  sayings  of  a  mob  or  crowd  of  human  beings, 
who  gathered  together  to  take  human  life,  can  under- 
stand our  feelings  of  dread  at  that  time.  Such  a  situa- 
tion greeted  our  eyes  when  we  arrived  at  source  from 
which  came  that  never  to  be  forgotten  noise.  It  proved 
to  come  from  what  was  then  termed  and  known,  also  to 
be  avoided,  provided  you  were  not  one  of  the  Inner 
Circle,  as  the  Vigilantes,  to  enlighten  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  power  invested,  in  those  days  in  that 
name,  I  will  here  state  they  were  composed  of  Judge, 
Jury  and  Executioner,  when  that  body  decreed  you  was 
to  die  or  you  was  advised  to  seek  other  environments 
or  surroundings,  you  right  then  might  as  well  go  off  and 
die  gracefully  or  make  your  escape  immediately  or  by 
the  time  given  you  by  their  representative  to  do  so.  That 
order,  like  the  individuals  that  composed  it,  never  re- 
tracted but  did  the  work  that  was  set  for  them  to  do. 
To  our  amazement,  we  found  congregated  in  the  vicinity 
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of  one  hundred  masked  men  who  proceeded  to  break 
down  the  door  of  the  house  adjoining  the  one  in  which 
we  lived,  and  proceeded  to  bring  forth  an  individual  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Jack  Martin,  this  person  had  been 
found  to  be  undesirable  as  a  citizen  by  the  Vigilantes 
Committee  and  he  did  not  profit  from  the  advice  given 
him  by  that  body,  so  when  we  awakened  the  following 
morning,  not  to  our  surprise,  we  were  greeted,  when 
looking  out  our  front  window,  with  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten,  three  telegraph  poles  lashed  together  at  their 
tops  and  Jack  Martin's  bodyy  hanging  in  the  space  be- 
tween them. 

Many  will  feel  that  such  acts  should  not  be  coun- 
tenanced by  any  law  abiding  community  but  it  was  con- 
ceded by  all  good  citizens  who  was  in  that  community 
during  the  reign  of  the  Vigilantes,  that  the  justice  dealt 
forth  by  that  body  was  fair  to  all  and  most  decisions 
handed  down  and  executed  by  that  body  was  proven  or 
showed  more  leniency  than  is  now  practiced  of  late 
ears  by  the  courts  in  power,  as  all  cases  that  deserved 
and  required  the  attention  of  the  Vigilantes  when 
brought  to  their  notice  or  attention,  was  acted  upon  im- 
mediately and  justice  was  forthcoming  without  the  long 
drawn-out  delays  that  are  in  vogue  and  practiced  now. 
To  withhold  the  execution  of  justice  to  your  fellowman 
in  any  form  is  doing  him  a  rank  injustice. 

I  at  this  time  cannot  recall  one  incident  where  pun- 
ishment was  wrongfully  bestowed  but  do  remember 
many  acts  of  charity  performed  by  that  body. 

Arrival  of  Trains. 

After  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  established  its 
schedule  of  trains  which  that  corporation  used  its  best 
efforts  to  maintain  and  make,  the  arrival  of  those 
trains  proved  to  be  the  social  event  of  the  day  as  every 
person  would  make  an  effort  to  be  at  the  depot  and  at 
the  G.  M.  Jones  Hotel  upon  arrival  of  trains  and  remain  un- 
til their  departure,  many  pleasant  and  odd  incidents  oc- 
curred during  those  times  and  occasions  one  of  which  left 
a  very  marked  impression  on  my  mind  when  it  was  told 
me.  All  passenger  and  also  what  was  known  as  the 
emigrant  trains  remained  in  Cheyenne  long,  enough  to 
permit  their  passengers  to  eat  and  you  can  rest  assured 
that  the  G.  M.  Jones  Hotel  or  what  was  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Railroad  House,  was  a  busy  place  during 
those  periods  of  time.  Now  for  the  incident  that  im- 
pressed me,  the  dining  room  at  the  Jones  Hotel  was  large 
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and  the  right  number  of  tables  were  completely  set  to 
care  for  the  number  of  parties  on  train  that  stated  they 
would  eat,  there  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  James  as  por- 
ter and  general  utility  man  a  man  and  character  by  the 
name  of  Pat  Hanigan.  He  was  raw  boned  and  of  immense 
frame  and  strength,  one  of  his  duties  was  to  serve  the 
soup  during  train  hours  or  meals.  This  proved  to  be  such 
a  task,  necessitating  many  trips  back  and  forth  to  the 
kitchen,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  made  a 
soup  syringe  of  immense  size,  so  forthwith  he  hiked  to 
what  was  known  as  the  Schweickert  hardware  store  and 
had  made  such  a  weapon  and  immediately  after  its  com- 
pletion proceeded  to  place  same  in  execution  upon  ar- 
rival of  trains  he  would  proceed  to  load,  with  the  con- 
glomerate that  was  to  be  served,  his  annihiliator  and 
with  much  assumed  authority  proceed  into  dining  room 
and  begin  his  duty  of  soup  serving,  he  would  approach 
a  party  who  was  seated  at  a  table  and  say,  "Will  you 
have  soup,"  not  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  would  proceed 
to  use  his  soup  ejector  and  extractor  and  fill,  to  parties 
amazement,  their  plate  with  mixture  his  vessel  con- 
tained, in  case  the  party  should  say  yes,  then  Pat  would 
pass  on  to  next  person  and  go  through  same  formula,  in 
case  party  stated  they  did  not  care  for  soup  then  Pat 
proceeded  to  place  the  nozzle  of  his  ejector  and  extrac- 
tor in  their  plate  and  withdrew  the  portion  he  had  just 
served.  Shortly  after  Pat  placed  in  execution  his  novel 
money  saver,  Mr.  Jones  was  able  to  add  very  materially 
to  his  herd  of  hogs. 

There  was  expected  and  due  in  Cheyenne  in  those 
days,  each  day,  one  passenger  train  going  west  and  one 
east  also  one  train  going  same  directions,  known  as  the 
freight  or  emigrant  trains.  The  passenger  trains  were 
composed  of  one  car  of  three  compartments,  mail,  ex- 
press and  baggage  and  two  or  three  coaches  and  were 
pulled  from  Cheyenne  to  Sidney,  Nebraska,  by  two  four 
wheel  drive  Rodger  make  engines  and  their  numbers 
were  68  and  72  and  their  engineers  were  Fred  Post  and 
"Red  Pat,"  or  better  known  as  the  "Wild  Irishman."  The 
emigrant  trains  was  composed  of  a  string  of  freight  cars 
and  on  rear  end  of  train  there  would  be  four  or  five 
would-be  passenger  coaches,  in  same  the  people  were 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  can. 

From  the  patronage  of  those  passengers  "Prairie 
Dog  Arnold"  laid  the  foundation  of  a  snug  fortune  from 
the  sale  of  that  tireless  little  rodent  "the  prairie  dog," 
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which  thrived  so  prolifically  in  region  surrounding  Chey- 
enne. The  .custom  or  way  then  used  to  capture  that 
small  pest  was  to  pour  water  in  their  holes  and  make 
them  come  out  ahead  of  the  water  to  the  door  or  opening 
of  their  residence,  then  they  were  placed  in  captivity  and 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder  by  Mr.  Arnold.  At 
present  date  we  pay  money  to  have  destroyed  "the 
prairie  dog," — such  a  transformation. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  paying  due  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  principle  performers  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway.  It  was  known  as  the  only  switch  en- 
gine used  in  those  yards  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  and  the  faithful  manner  in  which  it  performed  its 
duty  proved  a  marvel  to  all  who  watched  it  during  its 
long  stay  in  those  yards.  This  engine  should  hold  a 
place  in  history  or  records  of  that  corporation  and  if 
any  parts  of  that  wonder  remains  it  should  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  any  exhibit  that 
corporation  has,  as  it  certainly  did  its  part  in  helping  to 
make  the  greatest  railroad  system  on  this  globe  today. 
Let's  all  of  us  treasure  the  memories  of  old  No.  1,  and 
profit  by  the  example  set  by  that  piece  of  machinery,  do 
our  work'  well  and  faithfully. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  cannot  resist  making 
a  comparison  between  the  present  day  equipment  used 
and  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  what 
was  then  in  use  and  vogue  in  those  days,  such  strides 
are  almost  beyond  a  man's  imagination,  but  it  is  here 
and  will  be  improved  on. 

During  the  days  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  the 
trains  at  different  times  were  halted  and  sometimes  com- 
pletely stopped  by  large  herds  of  buffalo  passing  across 
railroad  tracks  between  Cheyenne  and  Ogallalla,  Ne- 
braska. 

Indians. 

In  the  early  seventies  residents  of  eastern  and 
northern  Wyoming  was  kept  on  edge  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance at  different  times  of  small  bands  of  hostile 
Cheyenne  and  Sioux  Indians  and  loss  of  lives,  stock, 
homes  were  of  frequent  occurrence  and  those  who  com- 
mitted those  atrocities,  some  of  those  acts  proved  to  be 
so  fiendish  that  we  at  present  stage  of  civilization  can- 
not believe  that  such  fiends  could  have  existed,  in  cases 
where  the  bodies  of  their  victims  was  not  mutilated  en- 
tirely by  being  burned  to  the  stake  or  debauched  and 
mutilated  beyond  recognition,  those  fiends  to  show  their 
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defiance,  leave  their  calling  card  or  mark  by  taking  a 
part  of  the  scalp  from  top  of  their  victim's  head. 

The  weapons  used  in  those  days  by  the  Indians  was 
the  bow  and  arrow  and  tomahawk,  the  proficiency  they 
acquired  in  the  use  of  those  weapons  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved at  this  time  as  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  acquire 
such  efficiency  in  marksmanship.  The  time  devoted  and 
required  to  make  some  of  those  weapons  must  have  cov- 
ered a  long  period,  the  wood,  steel  and  gut  string  had 
to  be  of  very  best  material,  shaped  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail so  as  to  do  work  required  of  it,  seasoned  by  some 
process  known  only  to  the  Indians,  in  fact,  I  now  often 
wonder,  in  what  direction  will  all  of  that  talent  be  turned 
and  used  at  present  day,  it  certainly  would  accomplish 
some  pronounced  end  and  good  results  if  turned  in  that 
direction  as  the  persistency  shown  and  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  especially  the  tribes  herein  referred  to, 
could  not  fail  in  attaining  anything  legitimate  they  would 
start  to  attain  or  accomplish. 

During  the  summer  months,  Crow  Creek  in  vicinity 
of  Cheyenne  would  go  nearly  dry,  next  to  high  bluff, 
close  to  where  formerly  stood  the  Hammond  Packing 
Company  plant,  there  was  a  dam  built  across  Crow  Creek 
and  a  house  erected  to  hold  ice  to  supply  wants  of  city  of 
Cheyenne,  ice  was  gathered  from  pond  formed  by  said 
dam.  This  pond  was  also  used  as  a  swimming  pool  by 
the  Cheyenne  children.  A  bunch  of  these  arabs  was 
down  there  one  summer  day  performing  their  usual 
stunts,  during  the  time  they  were  there,  two  Indians 
were  waiting  on  bluff  just  above  them  until  they  had 
gone  home  then  they  proceeded  to  execute  the  errand 
they  came  on,  they  killed  the  keeper  of  the  ice  house, 
I  remember  distinctly  the  bringing  of  his  remains  to  town 
and  to  the  L.  F.  Iliff  home  which  was  used  at  that  time 
as  the  only  hospital  in  Cheyenne,  the  remains  had  an 
arrow  sticking  straight  out  of  his  body,  he  had  been  shot 
through  the  heart. 

About  that  time,  through  the  efforts  of  my  father 
and  others  who  were  aroused  by  reports  they  heard  of 
the  untold  riches  of  the  Miners  Delight  region  and  coun- 
try farther  north  and  west,  organized  a  company  of  sev- 
eral hundred  men  who  met  at  Cheyenne  with  the  view  of 
exploring  that  region,  the  expedition  formed  on  Seven- 
teenth street  and  it  had  an  air  of  strength  and  excite- 
ment, all  persons  who  participated  in  this  venture  were 
afoot  excepting  my  father  who  rode  a  small  white  pony 
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as  he  was  captain.  All  luggage  and  provisions  were 
hauled  by  several  strings  of  oxen  composed  of  eight  yoke 
steers  and  four  wagons  to  the  string.  Attached  to  last 
wagon  of  this  train  was  a  small  brass  canon. 

With  unforseen  trouble  from  Indians  en  route  they 
reached  as  far  northwest  as  the  Big  Horn  river  country, 
they  were  met  there  by  a  company  of  the  United  States 
Cavalry  and  was  informed  that,  orders  had  been  received 
at  Fort  Washakie  to  bring  that  expedition  back  as  its 
presence  was  causing  unrest  with  the  Shoshoni  and  other 
tribes  of  Indians  and  those  tribes  were  congregating  for 
a  massacre,  since  that  date  there  has  been  but  little  done 
to  develop  that  region  from  mineral  standpoint  owing  to 
its  having  been  and  is  now  in  an  Indian  reservation. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Custer,  Thornburgh 
and  other  massacres  executed  by  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians, their  mode  of  warfare  was  mostly  from  ambush 
and  complete  surprises  as  they  would  seldom  come  out 
in  the  open  and  attack  and  they  usually  outnumbered 
their  opponents  many  times  as  they  usually  had  a  good 
check  on  numbers  who  would  oppose  them. 

Early  Seventies. 

Cheyenne  in  the  later  sixties  and  early  seventies 
was  composed  of  mostly  saloon,  dance  halls  and  houses 
of  ill  repute  and  killings  were  of  frequent  occurences. 

The  principle  hotels  then  were  Tim  Dyers,  Ford  Ho- 
tel, which  was  built  and  run  by  a  colored  man  who  after- 
wards built  what  was  known  as  the  Inter-Ocean  which 
stood  on  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Harry  Hynds  build- 
ing, Simmons  House  and  Ames  Hotel.  A  multitude  of 
saloons,  one  of  the  most  famous  was  "Red  Pats."  This 
saloon  had  the  patronage  or  was  the  haunt  of  the  soldiers 
stationed  at  Ft.  Russell  and  Camp  Carlin.  It  took  a  man 
of  untold  nerve  and  fighting  ability  to  conduct  that  place 
in  anything  like  an  orderl  ymanner  but  fortunately  it 
had  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as  Pat  Hannifan 
knew  no  fear  and  was  a  nonpareil  at  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble game.  . 

One  of  the  most  noted  dance  halls  and  variety  the- 
atres that  ever  existed  in  America  was  located  in  Chey- 
enne and  did  a  most  thriving  business.  It  was  known 
as  McDaniels  Theatre  and  was  owned  and  conducted 
by  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  erratic  individuals  I 
have  ever  seen.  Every  evening,  Sunday  not  excepted, 
about  eight  o'clock  a  band  of  about  twenty  pieces  would 
form  a  circle  on  the  street  in  front  of  this  theatre  and 
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play  many  of  the  then  latest  popular  selections,  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  the  male  faction  would  come  to  listen 
to  the  beautiful  melodies  poured  forth  by  the  members 
of  that  congregation,  the  leader  of  that  sympathy  organi- 
zation was  termed  "Smitty  with  the  Coffee  Pot,"  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  cognomen  referred  to  the  cornet  he  played. 
When  the  band  finished  its  evening  outdoor  performance 
on  the  street,  its  members  would  disband  and  most  of 
them  begin  doing  certain  duties  on  inside  of  theatre  and 
as  would  be  kept  busy  until  the  break  of  day  and  oft- 
times  later. 

Along  about  this  time  the  Black  Hills  excitement 
broke  out  and  daily  six-horse  Concord  stages  were  run 
to  Custer  City  first,  then  Deadwood.  I  remember  one 
of  the  flashy  drivers  who  had  the  run  out  of  Cheyenne, 
his  name  was  Johnnie  Denny. 

During  that  excitement  the  Road  Agents  became 
plentiful,  their  raids  necessitated  the  running,  once  a 
week  or  thereabouts  of  what  was  known  as  the  Treasure 
Coach;  this  was  a  smaller  coach  than  those  used  on  the 
regular  runs  and  was  lined  with  sheet  steel  to  above 
height  of  a  man's  head  sitting  on  the  inside,  in  center 
and  fastened  to  its  floor  was  a  trreasure  chest,  in  addition 
to  the  driver  there  accompanied  this  coach  two  or  more 
guards  who  were  looked  upon  as  men  of  iron  nerve  and 
quick  on  the  trigger.  Even  with  this  precaution  this  coach 
was  robbed  and  treasure  stolen. 

On  one  occasion  as  this  coach  was  making  its  run 
Between  Custer  City  and  Deadwood,  a  man  jumped  out 
in  the  road  in  front  of  the  horses  and  commanded  the 
driver  to  hault.  The  team  became  frightened  and  start- 
ed to  run.  The  man  in  the  road  shot  and  killed  the  driver, 
named  Johnnie  Slaughter.  The  latter's  remains  were 
brought  to  Cheyenne  and  buried  and  the  six  horses  he 
drove  when  killed  hauled  his  remains  to  his  last  resting 
ground. 

My  Uncle,  Samuel  Montgomery,  passed  most  of  his 
time  on  a  ranch  taken  up  by  my  father  and  located  one 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  Cheyenne  on  Crow  Creek,  af- 
terwards owned  by  Organ  and  Hammond.  My  uncle 
being  an  old  bachelor  and  on  ranch  alone  most  of  the 
time  decided  to  let  stop  with  him  during  the  winter  of 
1874  two  parties  named  Duke  Blackburn  and  Fonce 
Ryan.  When  green  grass  started  they  suddenly  disap- 
peared with  four  of  our  best  horses,  Winchester  rifles  p 
and  bedding.     Duke  Blackburn  turned  out  to    be    the  V 
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leader  of  the  road  agents  that  infested  the  Black  Hills 
region  and  as  a  commander  he  proved  a  success  but  like 
the  majority  of  such  characters,  he  died  with  his  boots 
on,  finally  run  down  and  killed  by  the  officers  of  the 
law. 

(Signed)     H.  L.  KUYKENDALL. 

REMINISCENCES  OF    AN    INDIAN    WAR    SOLDIER 

WHO  SERVED  IN   DAKOTAH  TERRITORY, 

NOW  WYOMING,  FROM  1865-1868. 

To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

Late  in  December,  1865,  two  companies  of  the  first 
battalion  18th  U.  S.  Infantry  arrived  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Kansas,  after  marching  on  foot  in  about  two  feet  of 
snow  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  about  four  hun- 
dred miles,  taking  in  about  twenty-five  days  march,  when 
before  we  arrived  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  one  of  our 
men  lagged  behind  the  command  from  sore  feet  also  blis- 
tered feet,  and  as  we  were  passing  through  a  ravine,  the 
Indians  in  the  brush  cut  him  off  from  the  command,  and 
shot  him  and  then  took  his  scalp  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
size  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide.  That 
was  the  first  Indian  warfare  I  saw  commencing  my  three 
years  service.  So  it  thrilled- the  blood  in  my  veins,  being 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  so  that  made  me  a  daring 
soldier  to  show  no  quarter  to  the  hostile  Indians  when 
at  v/ar  with  the  whites.  When  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Kansas,  there  was  no  barracks  built  there,  noth- 
ing but  a  haystack,  which  grass  was  mowed  and  saved 
and  put  up  by  the  48th  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
for  to  sleep  in  the  hay  stack,  in  size  about  one  hundred 
feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide  and  about  ten  feet  high,  so  it 
was  a  warm  place  for  them  to  sleep  in  while  on  duty. 

The  barracks  they  had  to  sleep  in  at  night  was  holes 
in  the  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  about 
four  feet,  above  high  water  mark  size,  about  six  feet  in 
length,  eight  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high,  the  bunks  or 
beds  cut  at  each  side  out  of  the  dirt  and  floor  in  center 
about  two  feet  wide  between  the  two  bunks  or  beds  cov- 
ered over  by  brush  and  gunny  sacks  and  dirt,  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  ground.  We  had  a  fine  door  on  our 
cabin  instead  of  a  wooden  door,  an  old  gunny  sack, 
fronting  the  river,  sidewalk  about  three  feet  wide  to 
protect  us  from  walking  into  the  river  which  was  frozen 
to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  So  you  see  the  fine  man- 
sions of  sleeping  quarters  we  had  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kan- 
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sas,  in  the  pioneer  days  of  trial  and  hardship  for  the 
Indian  war  soldier.  Had  to  go  for  wood  for  fuel  about 
twenty-five  miles  to  keep  us  warm  and  for  cooking  and 
making  coffee  and  bean  soup.  Wood  was  poor,  water 
seeping  out  of  it.  The  boys  called  it  Pussy  Elm,  so  you 
can  imagine  the  hardships  we  endured  in  the  commence- 
ment of  our  military  service  for  (Uncle  Sam)  even  the 
few  months  in  Kansas  before  reaching  Dakotah  Terri- 
tory, now  called  State  of  Wyoming,  where  the  Sioux  In- 
dian warriors  controlled  the  prairies  of  Dakotah  with 
their  brother  Indian  (Arapahoe)  Commanches  and 
Cheyenne  tribes  (all  in  arms). 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1866,  our  captain  got  orders 
to  pull  up  stakes  and  report  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  Fort  Caspar,  Dakotah  territory,  now  Wyoming,  for 
duty,  with  two  companions.  We  had  a  long  and  tedious 
march  to  undertake  through  a  country  where  the  wild 
Indians  roamed  at  pleasure  seeking  to  exterminate  the 
whi+e  man  who  encroached  on  their  hunting  grounds. 
We  passed  through  Denver,  Colorado  and  camped  for 
a  few  days  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  Platte  River 
for  recuperation  and  intermission  so  as  our  sore  and 
blistered  feet  would  then  receive  some  medical  treat- 
ment, but  we  had  not  much  time  to  get  it,  as  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  that  country  were  on  the  warpath,  mas- 
sacreing  all  the  white  settlers  who  were  traveling  in 
wagon  trains,  so  we  pulled  up  stakes  again  and  passed 
through  Fort  Collins,  then  to  Fort  Laramie,  Dakotah 
Territory,  where  we  rested  for  a  few  days  in  order  to 
wash  our  clothes  and  get  ready  for  another  March,  so 
we  pulled  up  stakes  again,  for  the  march  passed  through 
Horseshoe  Creek  and  passed  in  sight  of  Fort  Fetterman 
but  did  not  stop  there.  This  fort  was  called  after  Col- 
onel Fetterman,  the  daring  Indian  fighter  who  was 
killed  with  all  his  men,  seventy-three  all  told,  at  Piney 
Creek,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Phillip  Kearney,  in  De- 
cember, 1866.  Finally  we  reached  Fort  Casper,  Dako- 
tah Territory,  on  the  banks  of  the  south  side  of  the 
North  Platte  River,  early  in  the  spring  of  1866,  and  re- 
mained there  fifteen  months. 

We  had  to  fight  the  Indians  on  our  march  all  along 
the  south  for  every  foot  of  ground  from  Horse  Shoe  creek 
to  Fort  Casper,  Dakotah  Territory,  all  along  the  wagon 
route  which  had  to  be  close  to  the  North  Platte  River  in 
order  to  get  water  for  their  stock  and  also  for  cooking. 
There  is  near  by  an  Indian  war  soldier  buried  along  the 
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route  on  every  foot  of  ground,  with  a  piece  of  wood 
at  his  head  marking  his  grave,  company  regiment  in- 
scribed in  it,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  day  of  final 
retribution,  to  give  an  account  of  his  good  services  which 
he  performed  for  his  country,  even  giving  his  life,  if  nec- 
essary, in  clearing  off  the  Indians  who  controlled  at  that 
time  all  Dakotah,  now  three  states,  of  which  Wyoming 
is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  states  in  the  Union,  which 
about  fifty-eight  years  ago  was  a  territory  mostly  inhab- 
ited by  the  Red  men.  We  gave  our  lives,  if  necessary, 
for  one  purpose,  in  order  that  the  white  settlers,  or  the 
pale  face,  as  the  Indians  called  us,  might  settle  down  and 
take  up  homesteads  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  generations  yet  unborn  might  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  be  protected  from  Indian  warfare  in  their 
old  and  declining  years,  in  a  territory  which  was  once 
the  home  of  the  Indian  and  his  hunting  ground.  Nothing 
to  see  but  the  wild  buffalo,  mountain  lion,  wolves,  deer 
and  antelope.  What  a  change  in  about  fifty  odd  years, 
turned  into  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous 
states  in  the  union,  now  called  Wyoming. 

When  our  command  arrived  at  Fort  Casper,  Dako- 
tah, on  the  North  Platte  River,  we  had  to  build  log  bar- 
racks and  haul  the  wood  from  the  Black  Hills,  about 
eighteen  miles,  in  the  fall  of  1868.  Nothing  to  be  seen 
but  wolves  and  mountain  lions,  howling  all  night,  also 
Sioux  Indians  on  the  war  path,  seeking  to  get  a  chance  to 
attack  a  small  squad  of  soldiers  guarding  wagon  trains 
or  carrying  the  U.  S.  mail  from  one  fort  to  another,  from 
sixty-five  miles  to  ninety  miles  apart.  While  on  these 
duties,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  soldiers,  and  a  non- 
commissioned officer  could  be  spared  from  the  small 
garrisons  at  that  time,  as  some  forts  had  only  two  com- 
panies, and  then  not  filled  up  to  the  regular  standard, 
some  on  detail  duty  and  some  in  hospital,  some  on  secret 
duty;  had  to  carry  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  our 
belt,  carry  a  knapsack  for  hardtack  and  bacon,  also  a 
canteen  can  and  a  loaded  musket;  sleep  in  our  clothes 
and  shoes,  our  rifle  by  our  side,  one  blanket  to  wrap 
around  us  and  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  dirt  for  a  pillow 
sham;  nothing  to  eat  but  hardtack  and  rusty  bacon  and 
coffee,  not  knowing  the  moment  you  would  be  scalped, 
and,  if  taken  prisoner,  burned  to  the  stake.  I  think  our 
Company  was  stationed  at  Fort  Reno,  Dakotah  Territory, 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre  at  Piney  Creek.  Colonel 
Fetterman  and  seventy-three  of  his  men  were  all  killed 
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hand  to  hand  fight,  overpowered  by  Indian  warriors, 
one  hundred  Indians  to  one  soldier,  but  I  think  our  Com- 
pany was  escorting  wagon  trains  to  Fort  Reno  and  hap- 
pened to  be  there  at  that  time  after  the  massacre,  so 
you  see  what  the  soldiers  who  won  the  West  endured. 
So  I  remember  once  what  my  good  old  mother  used  to 
tell  us  at  the  fireside  when  kids,  that  the  hare,  an  ani- 
mal similar  to  the  rabbit,  always  sleeps  with  his  eyes 
open,  so  that  was  the  way  we  Indian  war  fighters  had 
to  do  in  Dakotah  Territory  at  that  time,  always  on  the 
alert.  If  I  recollect  good,  I  think  I  stood  guard  one 
night  over  the  remains  of  Colonel  Fetterman,  when  his 
relatives  were  taking  his  body  to  the  East  for  burial. 
He  was  captain  of  A  Co.,  2nd  Battalion  18th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry but  brevetted,  his  body  all  cut  up  in  pieces  and 
the  drummer  boy  staked  to  the  ground  with  a  piece  of 
wood  driven  through  his  mouth;  nobody  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  ravine  at  Piney 
Creek,  three  miles  East  of  Phillip  Kearney,  under  the 
bluff,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  hill.  The  boulders  in  the 
creek  were  red  with  blood  as  it  is  supposed  that  there 
were  about  six  thousand  Sioux  Indian  warriors  in  that 
fight.  It  is  not  known  how  many  Indians  were  killed,  as 
they  carried  off  their  dead  after  the  battle,  but  I  pre- 
sume there  were  at  least  two  thousand  dead  Indians 
slaughtered,  as  it  was  a  hand  to  hand  fighting  at  the 
end.  So  our  government  built  a  monument  of  the  boul- 
ders in  commemoration  of  the  soldiers  who  lost  their 
lives,  called  Devil's  Tower,  on  the  top  of  the  bluff.  You 
can  see  by  the  naked  eye  several  miles  Big  Horn  and 
Little  Horn  Rivers,  also  the  Rosebud  reservation,  when 
General  Custer  and  Major  Reno  lost  their  lives  in  1876. 
The  boys  always  called  it  Reno  Creek  on  account  of  him 
being  killed  there.  I  was  once  on  an  escort  carrying 
U.  S.  mail  along  Powder  River.  We  camped  late  in 
the  evening  to  rest  for  the  night.  It  was  a  stormy  night 
in  the  fall  of  1866.  We  heard  a  great  noise  a  few  miles 
down  the  river  bank,  so  a  few  of  us  took  our  guns  to  see 
what  it  was,  as  we  thought  some  Indians  might  be  craw- 
ling upon  us  and  scalp  us,  so  it  turned  out  to  be  the  re- 
verse, it  happened  to  be  a  dead  Indian  hanging  on  a 
limb  of  a  tree  and  all  his  fighting  arms  hanging  with 
him,  also  the  head  of  his  pony  hanging.  This  was  the 
custom  of  some  Indians  to  bury  their  dead.  So  we  were 
glad  it  turned  out  so,  as  the  Powder  River  Country  at 
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that  time  was  the  fighting  ground  for  the  Sioux  Indian 
warriors. 

Our  company  was  recruited  up  in  full  three  times 
during  our  service  in  Dakotah  Territory,  so  a  great  many 
of  my  comrades  lie  buried  along  the  banks  of  Powder 
River  and  North  Platte  River,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace. 
I  was  always  to  the  front  in  defense  of  my  country  for 
civilization,  but  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  was  not 
scalped  or  burned  to  the  stake,  as  that  was  the  death 
of  an  Indian  war  soldier,  if  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians  from  1865-1868  in  Dakotah  Territory.  So 
in  the  summer  of  1868  we  came  back  southward,  down 
the  Big  Horn  and  Reno  valleys,  close  to  the  mountains, 
had  to  fight  Indians  all  the  time  through  the  Rosebud 
country,  and  finally  our  company  arrived  at  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell  in  the  fall  of  1868  to  guard  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  which  was  being  built  at  that  time  a  little  west 
of  Cheyenne,  the  Indians  setting  fire  to  the  wooden 
bridges  and  destroying  property  all  along  the  road  from 
Cheyenne  to  Omaha  City,  so  I  was  doing  duty  at  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell  for  about  three  or  four  months  before  ex- 
piration of  my  services  in  the  Indian  war  country. 

So,  after  three  year's  service  in  the  Indian  war  coun- 
try, Dakotah  Territory,  on  Powder  River,  North  Platte 
River,  also  the  Black  Hills,  carrying  U.  S.  mails  from 
one  fort  to  another,  guarding  emigrant  trains,  and  build- 
ing log  barracks,  sleeping  out  in  the  snow,  and  wading 
creeks,  you  can  imagine  what  we  soldiers,  who  won  the 
West,  went  through,  when  all  Dakotah  Territory  was  a 
wilderness  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  and  there 
are  not  many  of  us  alive  now  who  cleared  the  Dakotah 
Territory  of  the  savage  Indians,  in  order  that  white  set- 
tlers might  take  up  homesteads  for  themselves  and  their 
families  and  for  generations  yet  unborn,  that  they  might 
live  in  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  old  and  declining 
years. 

After  three  years  Indian  warfare  in  Dakotah  Ter- 
ritory, now  the  State  of  Wyoming,  from  1863-1868,  got 
honorably  discharged  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming, 
November  14,  1868. 

FRANCIS  CARRE, 
National  Military  Home, 

Danville,  Illinois. 

Co.  D. 

Late  Corporal  A  Co.,  1st  Battalion,  18th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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REMINISCENES  OF  AL  WHITE 

Dictated  by  Mr.  Al  White  of  Cheyenne,  May,  1919 

I  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1869,  when  but  15  years  of 
age,  and  with  John  Underwood  and  Abe  Underwood 
became  a  waiter  in  the  Ford  Hotel  which  was  located 
on  16th  street,  between  what  was  then  Eddy  and  Fergu- 
son Streets,  now  Pioneer  and  Carey  Avenue,  respective- 
ly, just  east  of  where  Fred  Roedel's  hardware  store  is 
now  situated.  I  received  $75.00  per  month  as  waiter, 
and  received  tips  of  from  one  to  five  dollars  from  each 
traveler.  It  was  the  usual  custom  to  give  tips  of  not 
less  than  a  dollar  at  that  time.  I  attended  Sunday 
School  where  the  Methodist  Church  now  stands  and 
there  was  nothing  but  prairie  between  the  Ford  Hotel 
and  this  school  house.  Each  morning  a  stage  drawn  by 
six  horses  left  the  Ford  Hotel  for  Denver,  and  a  simi- 
lar one  would  arrive  from  Denver  each  evening.  After 
working  at  this  hotel  for  six  or  seven  months  I  returned 
to  Omaha,  and  remained  there  for  about  six  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  again  returned  to  Cheyenne,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  the  grocery  store  owned  by  Erasmus 
Nagel  which  was  located  at  the  corner  of  17th  and  Ferg- 
uson streets,  now  Carey  Avenue,  where  the  Palace  Phar- 
macy now  stands.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Black 
Hills  excitement  was  on,  and  I  saw  the  first  "Bull  Train" 
composed  of  three  wagons  and  drawn  by  16  to  20  oxen, 
all  driven  by  one  man,  leave  the  Ford  Hotel  for  the  Black 
Hills.  During  these  times  we  often  sold  as  much  as  $5,- 
000  worth  of  supplies  per  day  from  the  store  of  Eras- 
mus Nagel. 

B.  L.  Ford,  a  colored  man,  was  proprietor  of  the 
Ford  Hotel,  and  later  built  the  Inter-Ocean  Hotel  which 
he  afterwards  sold  to  Chase  Bros. 

Cheyenne  was  called  the  "Tent  City"  in  1869,  two 
years  after  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  came  through. 
McDaniels  Variety  Theater  was  situated  where  Dineen's 
Garage  "now  stands. 

In  1880  I  married  Mary  Hutt  of  Moline,  Illinois, 
and  later  we  came  to  live  in  our  home  which  was  situated 
on  two  of  the  lots  where  the  Capitol  Building  now  stands. 
These  two  lots  I  purchased  for  $300  and  three  years 
later  sold  them  to  the  Capitol  Building  Commission  for 
$1,000.  They  measured  66x132.  Hi  Kelly  and  Mrs. 
Argensheimer  owned  the  other  lots  on  which  the  Capitol 
is  now  situated.  One  summer  Mrs.  White  and  I  picked 
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30  quarts  of  strawberries  of  just  the  common  variety, 
not  ever-bearing  as  we  have  now,  from  our  garden  on 
this  site. 

The  Union  Pacific  deeded  the  ground  to  the  city 
which  is  now  used  as  a  park,  for  this  express  purpose, 
and  Henry  Altman  and  Major  Talbot  donated  some  of 
the  trees  which  were  set  out  at  that  time.  I  believe  the 
first  trees  planted  in  Cheyenne  were  set  out  in  front  of 
where  the  Cheyenne  Fire  House  now  stands. 

I  purchased  the  circulation  of  "The  Sun"  from 
George  Jennings  in  September  of  1887.  E.  A.  Slack 
was  the  owner  of  this  paper  whose  office  was  located 
on  Eddy,  now  Pioneer  Avenue  and  17th  Streets  where 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.  or  Woodmen's  Building  is  now  located. 
In  those  days  we  received  $1.00  per  month  for  the  paper 
which  was  a  daily  of  eight  pages.  "The  Sun"  was  the 
Republican  paper,  and  the  "Leader"  then  owned  by 
John  Carroll  and  (Tom)  Breckons  was  the  Democratic 
paper.  Judge  Carey  established  the  "Tribune"  in  the. 
Old  Opera  House  Block,  after  purchasing  the  John  Shin- 
gle Tribune  and  another  paper. 

F.  E.  Warren  and  Converse  had  a  little  furniture 
store  just  west  of  the  present  Hynds  Building  in  the 
early  70's. 

Hellman  had  a  clothing  store  where  Washington 
Market  is  now  located. 

When  we  lived  on  the  site  where  the  capitol  now 
stands  there  was  one  night  that  we  could  not  sleep  be- 
cause of  the  noise  caused  by  men  beating  on  the  doors 
of  the  county  jail  in  order  to  have  Mosher  turned  over 
to  them  because  he  had  murdered  two  men  in  order  to 
rob  them,  who  were  occupying  a  camp  wagon  on  the 
edge  of  town,  so  about  five  o'clock  in  the  A.  M.  we  start- 
ed down  to  the  Court  House  and  were  met  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Durbin  who  said  the  masked  mob  had  just 
hanged  Mosher  to  a  telegraph  pole  on  the  corner  of  19th 
and  Eddy  Streets,  now  Pioneer  Avenue.  Mr.  Ed  Smalley 
is  able  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  Mosher  hanging. 

The  Kirkendall  and  Code  families  lived  in  the  house 
where  Myers  Dry  Goods  Store  and  Niveth's  Jewelry 
Store  now  stand. 


NOTICE 

Owing  to  conditions  which  could  not  be  controlled,  the  October 
1926  Annals  was  not  issued  but  we  are  now  issuing  a  double  number 
containing  the  same  amount  of  history  which  would  have  been 
published  in  two  numbers. 
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ACCESSIONS    FROM  JULY    1,    1927    TO   JANUARY    1,    1928 

PEASE,  MRS.  VERA  JANE  EDWARDS — Collection  of  215  post- 
card views  of  scenes  in  France;  18  unmounted  photographs  of 
pageants  directed  by  Mrs.  Pease;  9  mounted  photographs  of 
scenes  in  Japan;  two  photographs  of  Mrs.  Pease;  framed  photo- 
graph of  Mrs.  Pease;  16  programs  of  pageants  directed  by 
Mrs.  Pease;  15  unmounted  photographs  of  war  zone;  29  un- 
mounted kodak  views  of  scenes  in  France;  16  shells;  12  pieces 
of  French  paper  money;  samples  of  soft  white  stone  from 
French  trenches;  American  Red  Cross  Disk  No.  4352;  pano- 
ramic view  of  Shakespeare  Pageant  in  Seattle  directed  by  Mrs. 
Pease;  German  wooden  shoe  found  in  dugout  of  Germans; 
large  knife  found  in  dugout  of  Germans;  veil  worn  on  head  of 
American  lied  Cross  workers  in  France;  Red  Cross  flag  used 
on  Red  Cross  hut  in  France;  United  States  flag  which  was  used 
at  funeral  to  cover  the  bodies  of  dead  soldiers  in  France,  A. 
E.  F. ;  candles  used  on  altar  at  funerals  of  Catholic  soldiers; 
silver  bowl  of  artificial  flowers  used  on  the  altar  of  funerals 
of  soldiers  in  France;  two  large  shells  and  cover  for  shell;  col- 
lection of  letters,  official  papers,  clippings,  etc.;  seven  publi- 
cations issued  in  France  during  World  War;  five  booklets  of 
postal  cards,  views  of  France;  roll  of  crepe  paper  decorations 
used  in  Red  Cross  hut  in  France;  five  booklets  of  songs  and 
prayers  used  in  France;  sign  used  on  Red  Cross  huts  in  France 
and  two  insignia;  large  poster  with  picture  of  Mrs.  Pease  which 
was  on  door  of  hut  in  France;  three  post  cards  received  by  Mrs. 
Pease  from  delegates  to  American  Legion  convention  in  Paris 
in  September,  1927;  kodak  picture  of  neglected  graves  of  pio- 
neers in  Thermopolis,  Wyoming;  kodak  pictures  of  Wilbur 
Cornwall,  overseas  veteran,  who  is  doing  fine  Americanization 
work  among  the  settlers  on  the  Frannie  project. 

WATTS,  A.  E. — Cap  and  ball  pistol  carried  by  Captain  Jenks 
(father  of  Mrs.  Luke  Voorhees),  in  the  fifties  to  California 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  framed  picture  of  Cheyenne,  45 
years  ago — shows  office  of  Denver  Home  Brewing  Co.,  and 
loaded  wagon  with  drivers  and  spectators  in  front;  framed  pic- 
ture of  Algers  Light  Artillery,  Spanish  War  Veterans,  taken 
on  porch  of  home  of  Captain  Palmer,  1711  Warren  avenue, 
in  1898;  book  "The  Volunteer  Quartermaster"  governing  the 
quartermaster's  department  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
in  force  May  9,  1865.  Has  signature  of  Col.  C.  A.  Reynolds, 
who  was  quartermaster  at  Camp  Carling,  one  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Cheyenne  in  1871  in  front  of  book;  book  "A  Treatise  on 
Surveying"  containing  signature  of  J.  0.  Mill,  one  of  the  Sur- 
veyors of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

LOGAN,  E.  A. — Old  hatchet  found  buried  in  basement  of  the  Dyer 
Hotel,  the  first,  hotel  erected  in  Cheyenne-  Its  appearance 
would  indicate  that  it  was  very  old. 

HALE,  MISS  DOROTHY — Two  applications  for  money  orders, 
dated  December,  1880,  two  applications  for  money  orders 
dated  January,  1881;  two  registry  bills,  1881  and  1888,  all 
found  at  old  Fort  Laramie;  letter  from  Thos.  J.  Haynes  to 
John   Hunton. 

■ 
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MILLS,  MRS.  S.  L. — The  Wyoming  Farmer,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July 
4,  1888,  the  Sundance  Gazette,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  October  25,  1884. 
Both  papers  published  in  Sundance,  Wyoming;  picture  of 
George  W.  Laney  located  ten  miles  from  the  Devil's  Tower, 
where  he  lived  for  29  years. 

SCHILLING,  ADAM  J. — Tinted  photograph  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  escort  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Wyoming  in  1903; 
photograph  of  Battery  "A"  Volunteers,  Wyoming  Light  Artil- 
lery, taken  August  24,  1898. 

HERRON,  RALPH — Two  kodak  views  of  the  opening  of  the  Cody 
entrance  to   Yellowstone  Park. 

CRAWFORD,  L.  C— Book  "Rekindling  Camp  Fires,"  by  L.  C. 
Crawford,  superintendent  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
North  Dakota;  pamphlet  "Sakakawea,"  by  Helen  Crawford, 
daughter   of   Mr.    Crawford. 

RIETZ,  MRS.  C.  F. — Piece  of  Linsey  Woolsey  made  by  Mrs. 
Amanda  Cox  in  Salem,  Dent  County,  Missouri,  in  1884.  Mrs. 
Cox  sheared  the  sheep,  carded  the  wool,  spun  and  wove  the 
yarn.  She  colored  the  brown  in  the  material  with  walnut 
bark,  the  green  with  sumac  berries  and  the  red  with  the  old 
red  aniline  dye.  Mrs.  Cox,  who  is  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Reitz,  was 
born  in  1833  in  Tennessee.  She  came  overland  with  her  par- 
ents to  Missouri  in  1836. 

PERKINS,  ADAM  C. — Song-sheet  music  designed  and  published  by 
Mr.  Perkins,  "United  States  Flag  Hymn."  A  tone  for  each  flag 
in  the  order  of  their  admission  to  the  Union. 

FAVILLE,  A.  D. — Two  views  of  Fort  Laramie  taken  in  September, 
1927. 

GRAND  TEMPLE  OF  ORDER  OF  PYTHIAN  SISTERS  OF  WYO- 
MING— Book  History  of  the  Order  of  Pythian  Sisters. 

ADAMSKY,  MRS.  RALPH— Pamphlet,  "The  Boseman  Trail,"  by 
Lillian   Van   Burgh. 

FRYXELL,  F.  M. — Eight  views  taken  by  Dr.  Fryxell  and  party  while 
making  an  ascension  of  the  Grand  Teton;  five  views  of  Old 
Fort  Bridger;  ten  views  of  Independence  Rock;  four  views  of 
Old  Fort  Laramie;  view  of  the  mysterious  grave  on  Jim  Imeson 
homestead  above  the  mouth  .  of  the  Hoback  on  Camp  Creek; 
view  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Slide  after  the  flood  "August,  1927; 
three  views  of  the  historic  Goose  Egg  Ranch,  twelve  miles  up 
from  the  North  Platte;  picture  of  W.  O.  Owen  taken  in  Aug- 
ust, 1927;  pamphlet,  "The  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  of  Wyo- 
ming," by  Mr.  Fryxell;  manuscript,  "The  Green  Tree,"  by  Dr. 
Fryxell. 

GARRETSON,  M.  S. — Pamphlet,  "The  American  Bison,"  for  use  in 
the  schools,  by  Mr.  Garretson. 

LUSK,  FRANK— Certificate  No.  23,  "Monitor,  Wyoming,"  Silver 
Service  Fund,  showing  that  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lusk,  Lusk,  Wyoming, 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  Silver  Serv- 
ice to  be  presented  to  the  Monitor  named  in  honor  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  Certificate  signed  by  DeF.  Richards,  Governor 
of  Wyoming,  and  Vivia  B.  Henderson,  secretary  of  the  fund. 
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CARROLL,  MAJOR  C.  G. — "The  Citizen  Soldier,"  Volume  2,  num- 
ber 1,  for  August,  1927,  giving  history  of  the  148th  Field  Ar- 
tillery. Five  volumes  of  the  "Official  Roster  of  Ohio  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Marines."  This  makes  ten  volumes  received  by  the 
department.  When  the  set  is  completed  there  will  be  27  vol- 
umes. 

WHEELER,  EVA  FLOY — Original  manuscript.  "Wyoming  writers; 
a  Preliminary  Survey."  This  is  a  thesis  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  an  M.  A.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

HOLDEN,  MISS  ELLA  M. — Original  manuscript  "In  the  Valley  of 
the  Fontenelle." 

BEACH,  MRS.  CORA  M. — Address  on  Hat  Creek,  given  by  Mrs. 
Beach  at  the  dedication  of  the  marker  at  that  place  by  the  D. 
A.  R. 

SAMPLE,  MRS.  HAZEL  HARPER — "Why  the  Meadow  Lark  was 
Chosen   State   Bird   of  Wyoming,"   by  Mrs.   Sample. 

MRS.  SCOTT  DAVIS — Hobbles  used  by  Scott  Davis  at  time  he  led 
defense  of  the  Treasure  Coach  from  the  Black  Hills  in  1878, 
when  five  bandits  attacked  it  at  Cold  Springs.  One  of  the 
guards  was  killed  and  several  others,  including  Mr.  Davis,  were 
injured.  It  was  after  this  episode  that  the  Wyoming  Terri- 
torial Legislature  passed  a  resolution  citing  Mr.  Davis  for,  brav- 
ery; handcuffs  used  by  Mr.  Davis  when  he  was  deputy  sheriff 
at  Deadwood,  South  Dakota;  hunting  pipe  given  Mr.  Davis 
about  45  years  ago  by  Hunter,  a  man  who  came  west  from 
New  York  and  posed  as  a  mining  expert,  forging  a  check  for 
$10,000.00.  Mr.  Davis  captured  him  at  Pierre,  South  Dakota, 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  dispose  of  the  money;  shotgun  and 
rifle  used  by  Mr.  Davis  while  guarding  the  Treasure  Coach; 
cartridge  vest  and  belt  used  at  the  same  time;  pair  of  field 
glasses  used  by  Mr.  Davis  when  he  was  freighting  to  Custer; 
lash  of  whip  used  by  Mr.  Davis  when  at  the  age  of  14 
he  drove  a  bull  team  from  Fremont,  Nebraska,  to  the  Black 
Hills;  old  hand-made  Mexican  spurs;  two  old  hand-made 
bridles;  one  bridle  with  engraved  bit  used  by  Mr.  Davis;  old 
skinning  knife;  Indian  war  club  picked  up  near  Custer  battle- 
field shortly  after  the  battle;  tomahawk;  pair  of  martingales. 

RAY,  MR.  CARL — Complete  film  of  the  arrival  by  air  of  Colonel 
Lindburgh  in  Cheyenne  on  September  2,  1927.  Presented  to  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming,  Governor  Emerson,  by  Carl  Ray,  to  be 
placed  in  the  archieves  of  the  State.  This  film  is  between  200 
and  210  feet  long. 

BUFFALO  BILL  MUSEUM  ASSOCIATION— Book,  "Anecdotes  of 
'Buffalo  BilP  "  by  Dan  Wingert.  Wingert  was  a  boyhood  chum 
of  W.   F.   Cody. 

EDWARDS,  MRS.  ELSA  SPEAR — Kodak  picture  of  what  is  pre- 
sumably a  community  dance  floor  in  Medicine  Wheel. 

BICKFORD,  CHARLES — Penny  dated  1864  bearing  United  States 
shield   and   words   "Union   Forever." 

The  following  collection  of  war  trophies  is  part  of  the  allotment 
made  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Through  the  activity  of  the  Francis  E.  Self  Post  No.  6,  this  collec- 
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tion   was   obtained   for  the   State   Historical   Department: 

1  box  belt  for  German  machine  gun,  6  "Got  Mit  Uns"  buckles, 
1  container  for  coffee  and  tea,  1  fuse-timer,  1  lantern,  French;  1 
machine,  belt  loading;  2  ornaments,  eagle;  1  saw,  flexible;  1  shell, 
150  M.M.;  1  shell,  170  M.M.;  1  armour  body,  3  bayonets,  plain;  2 
bayonets,  sawtooth;  1  grenade  thrower;  3  canteens,  infantry;  1 
sword;  1  canteen,  medical;  3  sabers;  1  case  cartridge  brass,  77  M. 
M.;  6  assorted  rifles;  1  case  cartridge  brass,  150  M.M.;  1  rifle  anti- 
tank, 13  M.M.;  1  case  cartridge  brass,  210  M.M.;  1  gas  mask;  2 
helmets,  steel;  2  (assorted)  machine  guns,  M.  1908;  1  helmet,  Uh- 
lan. 

CARROLL,  MAJOR  C.  G. — Original  manuscript — "History  of  Wyo- 
ming National  Guard." 
BANKS,  MRS.  E.  M. — Commission  issued  by  Thomas  Moonlight, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  to  M.  F.  Knadler,  as 
Captain  Company  "A"  First  Regiment  Infantry,  Wyoming 
National  Guard  or  "Laramie  Greys."  Dated  the  28th  day  of 
May,  1888.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Wyoming  National 
Guard  and  the  first  commission  issued  for  captain.  Mr.  Knad- 
ler lived  in  Laramie,  coming  there  in  1869  as  a  soldier  at  Fort 
Sanders.  He  was  afterwards  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  He  died  in  Laramie  in  1921. 
EDWARDS,  MRS.  ELSA  SPEAR— Original  manuscript  by  J.  T. 
Williamson,  entitled,  "An  Outing  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains 
of  Wyoming." 
MILLS,  MR.  H.  E.— Collection  of  relics  from  Old  Fort  Stambaugh, 
including  the  following  articles:  Burro  hoof  and  shoe;  hand- 
made martingale  decoration;  stable  hook  from  old  fort;  sol- 
dier's cap  strap;  Indian  stone  hatchet;  army  wagon  endgate 
rod  holder;  officer's  epaulette;  burro  shoe;  ox  shoe;  part  of  old 
Sharp's  carbine;  hand-made  nails;  collection  of  broken  arrow- 
heads; old  Sharp's  50-cal.  shells.  Bullets  picked  up  on  prairie 
south  of  Stambaugh;  collection  of  four  Indian  hide  scrapers 
from  Sweetwater. 
ACKLEY,  MR.  C.  S. — Gun  owned  by  Fred  Habig  or  "Winchester 
Pete,"  who  lived  on  London  Flat  for  the  last  forty  years  or  so. 
At  one  time  he  held  the  state  engineer  off,  not  allowing  him 
to  make  a  survey  across  his  place.  At  another  time  he  defied 
the  U.  S.  R.  S.  (United  States  Railway  Surveyors)  and  kept 
them  from  running  their  lines  through  his  land.  At  one  time 
he  had  a  fight  with  Joe  Wilde  at  Fort  Laramie  in  which  he 
shot  Mr.  Wilde  with  this  gun. 
CALVERLY,  J.  A. — Panoramic  picture  of  Machine  Gun  Company, 

Third  Wyoming  Infantry,  Fort  Russell,  Wyoming. 
MARCYES,  CO. — Historian's  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Mon- 
tana Pioneers.  Clark  Edition,  1927. 
MORSE,  MR.  C.  H.— Book  "Frontier  Days,"  by  Judge  W.  L.  Kuy- 

kendall. 
VON  BLESSING,  C.  A. — Ox  shoe  found  in  the  mountains  of  north- 
ern Wyoming. 
CASPER   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE— Pamphlet      "The      Casper 

Pathfinder,"  an  Industrial  survey. 
SLOAN,  MRS.  AUSTIN— Autobiography  of  W.  K.  Sloan.  This  is  the 
original  manuscript  contained  in  an  old  day  book;  reprint  of 
"The  Declaration  of  Independence" — the  reprint  printed  on 
the  Old  Ephrata  Press  at  the  Continental  Exposition,  1876.  The 
original  Declaration  of  Independence  was  printed  on  this  press 
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in  1776.  The  press  was  loaned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Messrs.  Rex  and  Bockkus,  inventor  of  printing 
presses  and  exhibited  by  them  in  contrast  with  modern  ma- 
chinery at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  May  10th 
to  November  10,  1876,  at  which  exhibition  this  sheet  was  print- 
ed upon  it.  The  sheet  gives  a  list  of  the  notable  works  which 
have  been  printed  on  this  old  press. 

HALE,  MRS.  J.  R. — Typed  copy  of  original  manuscript  diary  of 
Charles  Wickliff  Hale,  kept  during  his  residence  near  Fort 
Laramie  from  February   22,   to   December   31,   1884. 

OWEN,  MR.  W.  O. — Original  manuscript  "The  Naming  of  Mount 
Owen,"  written  by  Mr.  Owen  describing  how  his  name  had 
been  selected  for  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Teton  range.  The  fol- 
lowing articles  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Owen  and  his  party, 
which  included  Frank  L.  Spaulding,  Frank  L.  Peterson  and 
John  Shive,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  making  the  first  ascent 
of  the  Grand  Teton  on  August  11,  1898:  Original  metal  ban- 
ner which  was  planted  upon  the  summit;  staff  to  which  ban- 
ner was  attached,  the  small  cylindrical  metal  box  attached  to 
the  rod  contained  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  names  of  party,  date 
of  ascent,  etc.  The  record  was  intact  when  found  by  Black- 
burn and  his  two  companions  when  they  made  their  ascent  in 
August,  1923  (the  first  ascent  after  that  of  August  11,  1898) ; 
aneroid  in  leather  case  which  was  carried  by  Mr.  Owen  and  the 
ice  axe  used  in  chopping  their  way  through.  Five  large  photo- 
graphs of  the  Tetons  as  follows:  No.l — The  Grand  Teton, 
looking  west  from  an  altitude  of  10,800  feet.  Peak  is  only  one- 
half  mile  from  the  camera.  This  photo  was  taken  in  1923;  No. 
2 — The  Grand  Teton  from  near  Deadman's  Bar,  on  Snake  Riv- 
er. Looking  West.  Snake  river  in  the  foreground.  The  peak 
is  about  12  miles  distant  from  the  camera;  No.  3 — Grand  Te- 
ton and  Mount  Owen  from  the  old  Jimmy  Mangus  ranch.  Look- 
ing westerly.  About  six  miles  distant.  Mount  Owen  is  the  sharp 
pinnacle  just  to  the  right  of  the  Grand  Teton;  No.  4 — The  Te- 
tons from  near  Struthers  Burt's  ranch  on  Snake  River.  Look- 
ing west,  about  six  miles  distant.  The  Grand  Teton  is  in  the 
middle.  The  snowy  summit  to  the  right  of  the  Grand  Teton 
is  Mount  Owen,  12,910  feet,  and  the  first  peak  to  the  left  of 
the  Grand  Teton  is  the  Middle  Teton — one  of  the  renowned 
"Trois  Tetons"  of  the  old  French  trappers.  The  south  Teton 
of  this  noted  group  is  hidden  by  nearer  summits.  Snake  River 
is  in  the  foreground.  No.  5 — Group  of  Tetons  from  point  on 
the  Yellowstone  highway  looking  southwest,  about  six  miles 
away.  The  Grand  Teton  is  the  middle  peak,  and  the  one  next 
to  the  right  is  Mount  Owen.  The  point  to  the  left  of  the 
Grand  Teton  has  no  name.  It  is  a  rough  old  crag  and  seem- 
ingly as  high  as  the  other  two,  but  is  fully  3,000  feet  lower 
than  the  Grand  Teton.  This  photo  was  taken  in  September, 
1927.  Copyright  on  this  photo  has  been  applied  for.  All  other 
pictures  are  fully  copyrighted. 

MILLER,  MR.  LESLIE  A. — Framed  certificate  of  naturalization 
of  George  Bauman  (Bowman),  Great-great-great  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Miller,  dated  October  16th,   1765. 

AULTMAN,  ALMA  H. — Newspaper  clippings:  Frontier  week  rodeo 
held  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  July,  1927;  Airport,  Cheyenne; 
Beautification  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  These  articles  were  writ- 
ten by  Alma  H.  Aultman  and  published  in  the  Indianapolis 
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Star.  Mrs.  Aultman  is  the  wife  of  General  Aultman,  com- 
manding officer  on  station  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell. 
WORKING,  MR.  D.  W. — Letter  from  L.  L.  Bedell  of  the  firm  of 
L.  L.  Bedell  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  The  Cheyenne  Daily  Argus, 
addressed  to  "Friend  Stanton"  and  dated  September  5th,  1868. 
Mr.  Working  writes:  "The  Stanton  referred  to  (addressed) 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  rather  prolific  writer  in  the  early 
days  in  Denver.  Much  of  his  writing  was  for  a  paper  which  he 
published  for  a  time  in  Denver.  He  also  wrote  many  letters 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  he  being  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  controlling  the  floods  of  Cherry  Creek,  which 
stream,  as  you  may  know,  has  been  one  of  Denver's  real  pro- 
blems since  the  disastrous  flood  of  1864."  The  letterhead  shows 
that  the  office  of  the  Cheyenne  Daily  Argus  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  Ferguson  and  17th  Streets  and  says  "Plain  and 
Fancy  Printing,  In  All  Its  Varieties,  Neatly  Executed,  on  the 
Shortest   Notice." 

PURCHASED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

"What  I  Saw  in  California,"  by  Edwin  Bryant.  Published  in 
1849.  Being  a  journal  of  a  Tour  by  the  Emigrant  Route  and  South 
Pass  of  the   Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year   1846. 

"Over  the  Range  to  the  Golden  Gate."  A  complete  tourist's 
guide.   By   Stanley  Wood,   published  in   1901. 

"The  Great  West,"  by  Henry  Howe,  published  in  1857.  Con- 
tains narratives  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  events  in 
western  history,  sketches  of  frontier  life,  etc. 

Good  Housekeeping  Hagazine  for  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 1927,  containing  article  by  Ex-Governor  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross, 
"The  Governor  Lady." 

"Women  of  Wyoming,"  compiled  by  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Beach. 

"Autobiography  of  John  Ball,"  by  Lucy  M.  Ball.  Mr.  Ball  was 
a  member  of  Captain  N.  Wyeth's  party  which  crossed  the  plains  in 
1832. 

"Report  of  a  Reconnaisance  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  made 
in  the  summer  of  1874,"  by  William  Ludlow. 

"The  Outlaws  of  Cave-In  Rock,"  by  Otto  A.  Rothert. 

"Narrative  of  a  Journey  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Columbia  River,"  by  John  K.  Townsend,  published  in  1839. 

"Oregon  Territory."  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  published  in 
1846. 

"The  Narrative  of  Samuel  Hancock  of  His  Overland  Journey 
to  Oregon  in  1845."  Includes  map*  of  Oregon  Trail.  Published  in 
1927. 

"Sport  and  Life  in  Western  America  and  British  Columbia," 
by  Baillie-Grohman.  Contains  an  account  of  hunting  big  game  in 
Wyoming. 

^'Caspar  Collins,"  by  Agnes  Wright  Spring.  Mrs.  Spring  was 
at  one  time  the  state  librarian  of  Wyoming. 

"Riata  and  Spurs,"  by  Charles  A.  Siringo.  Contains  much  Wyo- 
ming history. 

Wylie's  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,   1832. 

Universal  Indian  Sign  Language,  by  William  Tomkins. 

From  the  West  to  the  West,  by  Abigail  Scott  Duniway. 

Fremont's  Life,  Explorations  and  Public  Service,  by  Charles 
Wentworth  Epham.   Published  in   1856. 
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in  1776.  The  press  was  loaned  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  Messrs.  Rex  and  Bockkus,  inventor  of  printing 
presses  and  exhibited  by  them  in  contrast  with  modern  ma- 
chinery at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  May  10th 
to  November  10,  1876,  at  which  exhibition  this  sheet  was  print- 
ed upon  it.  The  sheet  gives  a  list  of  the  notable  works  which 
have  been  printed  on  this  old  press. 

HALE,  MRS.  J.  R. — Typed  copy  of  original  manuscript  diary  of 
Charles  Wickliff  Hale,  kept  during  his  residence  near  Fort 
Laramie  from  February   22,   to   December   31,   1884. 

OWEN,  MR.  W.  0. — Original  manuscript  "The  Naming  of  Mount 
Owen,"  written  by  Mr.  Owen  describing  how  his  name  had 
been  selected  for  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Teton  range.  The  fol- 
lowing articles  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Owen  and  his  party, 
which  included  Frank  L.  Spaulding,  Frank  L.  Peterson  and 
John  Shive,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  making  the  first  ascent 
of  the  Grand  Teton  on  August  11,  1898:  Original  metal  ban- 
ner which  was  planted  upon  the  summit;  staff  to  which  ban- 
ner was  attached,  the  small  cylindrical  metal  box  attached  to 
the  rod  contained  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  names  of  party,  date 
of  ascent,  etc.  The  record  was  intact  when  found  by  Black- 
burn and  his  two  companions  when  they  made  their  ascent  in 
August,  1923  (the  first  ascent  after  that  of  August  11,  1898)  ; 
aneroid  in  leather  case  which  was  carried  by  Mr.  Owen  and  the 
ice  axe  used  in  chopping  their  way  through.  Five  large  photo- 
graphs of  the  Tetons  as  follows:  No.l — The  Grand  Teton, 
looking  west  from  an  altitude  of  10,800  feet.  Peak  is  only  one- 
half  mile  from  the  camera.  This  photo  was  taken  in  1923;  No. 
2 — The  Grand  Teton  from  near  Deadman's  Bar,  on  Snake  Riv- 
er. Looking  West.  Snake  river  in  the  foreground.  The  peak 
is  about  12  miles  distant  from  the  camera;  No.  3 — Grand  Te- 
ton and  Mount  Owen  from  the  old  Jimmy  Mangus  ranch.  Look- 
ing westerly.  About  six  miles  distant.  Mount  Owen  is  the  sharp 
pinnacle  just  to  the  right  of  the  Grand  Teton;  No.  4 — The  Te- 
tons from  near  Struthers  Burt's  ranch  on  Snake  River.  Look- 
ing west,  about  six  miles  distant.  The  Grand  Teton  is  in  the 
middle.  The  snowy  summit  to  the  right  of  the  Grand  Teton 
is  Mount  Owen,  12,910  feet,  and  the  first  peak  to  the  left  of 
the  Grand  Teton  is  the  Middle  Teton — one  of  the  renowned 
"Trois  Tetons"  of  the  old  French  trappers.  The  south  Teton 
of  this  noted  group  is  hidden  by  nearer  summits.  Snake  River 
is  in  the  foreground.  No.  5 — Group  of  Tetons  from  point  on 
the  Yellowstone  highway  looking  southwest,  about  six  miles 
away.  The  Grand  Teton  is  the  middle  peak,  and  the  one  next 
to  the  right  is  Mount  Owen.  The  point  to  the  left  of  the 
Grand  Teton  has  no  name.  It  is  a  rough  old  crag  and  seem- 
ingly as  high  as  the  other  two,  but  is  fully  3,000  feet  lower 
than  the  Grand  Teton.  This  photo  was  taken  in  September, 
1927.  Copyright  on  this  photo  has  been  applied  for.  All  other 
pictures  are  fully  copyrighted. 

MILLER,  MR.  LESLIE  A. — Framed  certificate  of  naturalization 
of  George  Bauman  (Bowman),  Great-great-great  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Miller,  dated  October  16th,   1765. 

AULTMAN,  ALMA  H. — Newspaper  clippings:  Frontier  week  rodeo 
held  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  July,  1927;  Airport,  Cheyenne; 
Beautification  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell.  These  articles  were  writ- 
ten  by  Alma   H.   Aultman   and   published   in   the  Indianapolis 
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Star.  Mrs.  Aultman  is  the  wife  of  General  Aultman,  com- 
manding officer  on  station  at  Fort  D.  A.  Russell. 
WORKING,  MR.  D.  W.— Letter  from  L.  L.  Bedell  of  the  firm  of 
L.  L.  Bedell  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  The  Cheyenne  Daily  Argus, 
addressed  to  "Friend  Stanton"  and  dated  September  5th,  1868. 
Mr.  Working  writes:  "The  Stanton  referred  to  (addressed) 
was  a  civil  engineer  and  rather  prolific  writer  in  the  early 
days  in  Denver.  Much  of  his  writing  was  for  a  paper  which  he 
published  for  a  time  in  Denver.  He  also  wrote  many  letters 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  he  being  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  controlling  the  floods  of  Cherry  Creek,  which 
stream,  as  you  may  know,  has  been  one  of  Denver's  real  pro- 
blems since  the  disastrous  flood  of  1864."  The  letterhead  shows 
that  the  office  of  the  Cheyenne  Daily  Argus  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  Ferguson  and  17th  Streets  and  says  "Plain  and 
Fancy  Printing,  In  All  Its  Varieties,  Neatly  Executed,  on  the 
Shortest  Notice." 

PURCHASED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

"What  I  Saw  in  California,"  by  Edwin  Bryant.  Published  in 
1849.  Being  a  journal  of  a  Tour  by  the  Emigrant  Route  and  South 
Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year   1846. 

"Over  the  Range  to  the  Golden  Gate."  A  complete  tourist's 
guide.    By   Stanley   Wood,   published  in    1901. 

"The  Great  West,"  by  Henry  Howe,  published  in  1857.  Con- 
tains narratives  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  events  in 
western  history,  sketches  of  frontier  life,  etc. 

Good  Housekeeping  Hagazine  for  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober, 1927,  containing  article  by  Ex-Governor  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross, 
"The  Governor  Lady." 

"Women  of  Wyoming,"  compiled  by  Mrs.  Cora  M.  Beach. 

"Autobiography  of  John  Ball,"  by  Lucy  M.  Ball.  Mr.  Ball  was 
a  member  of  Captain  N.  Wyeth's  party  which  crossed  the  plains  in 
1832. 

"Report  of  a  Reconnaisance  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  made 
in  the  summer  of  1874,"  by  William  Ludlow. 

"The  Outlaws  of  Cave-In  Rock,"  by  Otto  A.  Rothert. 

"Narrative  of  a  Journey  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Columbia  River,"  by  John  K.  Townsend,  published  in  1839. 

"Oregon  Territory,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  published  in 
1846. 

"The  Narrative  of  Samuel  Hancock  of  His  Overland  Journey 
to  Oregon  in  1845."  Includes  map  of  Oregon  Trail.  Published  in 
1927. 

"Sport  and  Life  in  Western  America  and  British  Columbia," 
by  Baillie-Grohman.  Contains  an  account  of  hunting  big  game  in 
Wyoming. 

""Caspar  Collins,"  by  Agnes  Wright  Spring.  Mrs.  Spring  was 
at  one  time  the  state  librarian  of  Wyoming. 

"Riata  and  Spurs,"  by  Charles  A.  Siringo.  Contains  much  Wyo- 
ming history. 

Wylie's  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,   1832. 

Universal  Indian  Sign  Language,  by  William  Tomkins. 

From  the  West  to  the  West,  by  Abigail  Scott  Duniway. 

Fremont's  Life,  Explorations  and  Public  Service,  by  Charles 
Wentworth  Epham.  Published  in  1856. 
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CHAPTER  96 
STATE  HISTORICAL  BOARD 

Session  Laws  1921 

DUTIES  OF  HISTORIAN 

Section  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  His- 
torian : 

(a)  To  collect  books,  maps,  charts,  documents,  man- 
uscripts, other  papers  and  any  obtainable  material  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  State. 

(b)  To  procure  from  pioneers  narratives  of  any  ex- 
ploits, perils  and  adventures. 

(c)  To  collect  and  compile  data  of  the  events  which 
mark  the  progress  of  Wyoming  from  its  earliest  day  to 
the  present  time,  including  the  records  of  all  of  the 
Wyoming  men  and  women,  who  served  in  the  World  War 
and  the  history  of  all  war  activities  in  the  State. 

(d)  To  procure  facts  and  statements  relative  to  the 
history,  progress  and  decay  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  other 
early  inhabitants  within  the  State. 

(e)  To  collect  by  solicitation  or  purchase  fossils, 
specimens,  of  ores  and  minerals,  objects  of  curiosity  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  State  and  all  such  books, 
maps,  writings,  charts  and  other  material  as  will  tend  to 
facilitate  historical,  scientific  and  antiquarian  research. 

(f)  To  file  and  carefully  preserve  in  his  office  in 
the  Capitol  at  Cheyenne,  all  of  the  historical  data  col- 
lected or  obtained  by  him,  so  arranged  and  classified  as 
to  be  not  only  available  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and 
publishing  a  History  of  Wyoming,  but  also  that  it  may  be 
readily  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  such 
historical  or  biographical  information  as  may  be  reason- 
ably requested  by  the  public.  He  shall  also  bind,  cata- 
logue and  carefully  preserve  all  unbound  books,  manu- 
scripts, pamphlets,  and  especially  newspaper  files  contain- 
ing legal  notices  which  may  be  donated  to  the  State  His- 
torical Board. 

(g)  To  prepare  for  publication  a  biennial  report  of 
the  collections  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  transac- 
tion of  the  Board  as  may  be  useful  to  the  public. 

(h)  To  travel  from  place  to  place,  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  work  may  dictate,  and  to  take  such  steps, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  may  be 
required  to  obtain  the  data  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purpose  and  objects  herein  set  forth. 
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THE  STORY  OF  DEADMAN'S  BAR 

By  F.  M.  Fryxell 

INTRODUCTION 

Jackson  Hole,  widely  reputed  to  have  been  the  favored 
retreat  and  rendezvous  of  cattle  thieves,  outlaws,  and  "bad 
men"  in  the  early  days,  has  long  enjoyed  the  glamour  which 
goes  with  a  dark  and  sinful  past,  and  this  reputation  has  by 
no  means  been  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  have  been  active 
in  advertising  the  assets  of  this  fascinating  region.  But 
when  the  dispassionate  historian  critically  investigates  the 
basis  for  this  reputation  he  is  surprised  to  find  so  little 
evidence  wherewith  to  justify  it,  or  to  indicate  that  pioneer 
times  in  Jackson  Hole  were  much  different  from  those  in 
other  nearby  frontier  communities ;  and  he  is  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  notoriety  of  Jackson  Hole,  like  the  rumor  of 
Mark  Twain's  death,  has  been  slightly  exaggerated.  Doubt- 
less the  geographic  features  of  the  valley  have  encouraged 
the  popular  belief  for  from  the  standpoint  of  isolation  and 
inaccessibility  Jackson  Hole  might  well  have  been  a  para- 
dise for  the  fugitive  and  lawless. 

But,  in  fairness  to  the  old  idea,  which  one  is  reluctant 
to  abandon,  it  must  be  conceded  that  among  the  authentic 
narratives,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  pioneer  times, 
there  are  one  or  two  which  hold  their  own  with  the  choicest 
that  wild  west  fiction  has  dared  to  offer,  and  these  bolster 
up  to  some  extent  the  rather  faltering  case  for  Jackson 
Hole's  former  exceptional  badness.  Such  a  narrative  is  the 
story  of  Deadman's  Bar. 

There  are  few  residents  of  the  Jackson  Hole  country 
who  have  not  heard  of  the  Deadman's  Bar  affair,  a  triple 
killing  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1886  along  the 
Snake  River  and  which  gave  this  section  of  the  river  the 
name  of  Deadman's  Bar.1    It  is  the  most  grim  narrative  and 

1.  I  have  never  seen  Deadman's  Far  marked  on  any  map,  nor  previously  re- 
ferred to  in  the  literature  of  the  region,  so  with  reference  to  the  spelling  of  the  name 
there  appears  to  be  no  definite  precedent  to  follow.  In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  Geographic  Board,  "Deadman's"  is  here  spelled  as  a  single  word.  The 
plural  form  "Deadmen's",  is  the  logical  one,  but  it  has  never  come  into  use  in 
Jackson  Hole  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  therefore  the  singular  form  is  retained  in 
this  paper. 
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the  most  celebrated  in  the  pioneer  history  of  the  valley,  and 
its  details  are  sufficiently  bloody  to  satisfy  the  most  san- 
guinary tourist,  thirsty  for  western  thrills.  In  comparison 
with  this  true  tragedy  the  movie  tragedies  that  have  in 
recent  years  been  filmed  in  Wyoming  (one  of  them  in  Jack- 
son Hole,  on  the  very  ground  of  Deadman's  Bar!)  strike 
one  as  pale  and  commonplace. 

It  is  but  natural  that  contradictory  and  garbled  ver- 
sions of  this  incident  should  have  gained  local  currency :  the 
story  lends  itself  well,  too  well — to  the  fireside,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  been  retold  innumerable  times  during  the  last 
four  decades,  without  ever  being  recorded  as  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. While  probably  the  details  lost  nothing  of  their  vivid- 
ness in  the  telling  (story-telling  being  a  fine  art  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  dude  ranch  country),  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
suffered  somewhat  with  respect  to  accuracy,  there  being  no 
written  account  at  hand  to  inconvenience  the  scald  or  curb 
his  imagination. 

Impressed  with  the  desirability  of  getting  at  the  facts 
of  the  Deadman's  Bar  affair,  Colonel  H.  C.  Ericsson,  Mr. 
W.  0.  Owen,  and  the  writer,  while  associated  in  Jackson 
Hole  during  the  month  of  August,  1928,  determined  to  make 
an  investigation  and  preserve  such  scraps  of  information 
as  remained  after  the  lapse  of  42  years.  It  was  still  possible 
to  obtain  a  first-hand  and  reliable  account  from  the  late 
Emile  Wolff,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Jackson  Hole  and 
the  only  individual  alive  who  was  directly  involved  in  the 
matter. 

By  good  fortune  Mr.  William  Crawford,  veteran  trap- 
per of  Jackson  Hole,  who  for  many  years  has  been  living  in 
retirement  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  chanced  to  be  visit- 
ing in  the  valley  and  was  able  to  add  some  facts  of  great  in- 
terest, and  to  assist  materially  in  unraveling  the  story. 
Two  visits  were  made  to  Deadman's  Bar,  and  the  setting  of 
the  event  reconstructed.  Some  months  later,  the  writer 
enlisted  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  Court  officials 
at  Evanston,  Wyoming,  and  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  State  His- 
torian of  Wyoming,  with  the  result  that  unexpected  in- 
formation was  discovered. 

The  story  of  the  affair  at  Deadman's  Bar,  as  secured 
from  these  sources,  is  set  forth  in  successive  chapters.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  several  versions  are  in  substantial 
agreement.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  reconcile  the  minor 
discrepancies  which  the  reader  will  doubtless  discover  from 
time  to  time. 

The  writer  expresses  his  great  obligation  to  Colonel 
H.  C.  Ericsson,  Mr.  W.  0.  Owen,  Emile  Wolff,  Mr.  William 
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Crawford,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Judge  John  R.  Arnold,  Mr. 
Clarence  Cook  and  Mr.  James  Brown  whose  assistance  made 
possible  this  rescurrection  of  the  true  story  of  Deadman's 
Bar. 


Emile  Wolff's  Narrative 

When  Colonel  Ericsson,  Mr.  Owen,  and  the  writer  vis- 
ited Emile  Wolff  on  August  9,  1928,  we  found  him  stricken 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  confined  to  what  proved 
to  be  his  deathbed.2  Nevertheless  his  senses  were  alert  and 
his  memory  concerning  the  period  in  question  keen  and  ac- 
curate. The  account  he  gave  checked  in  every  detail  with 
one  he  had  given  Colonel  Ericsson  a  year  earlier,  and  his 
recollection  of  names  and  dates  agreed  in  most  cases  with 
evidence  obtained  later  from  other  sources.  In  his  en- 
feebled condition,  however,  Wolff  was  so  weakened  by  the 
telling  of  his  story  that  the  interview  had  perforce  to  be 
cut  short  and  certain  questions  left  unanswered.  A  few 
questions  Wolff  declined  to  answer  with  the  statement  that 
there  were  features  of  the  affair  he  would  like  to  forget  if 
he  could,  and  there  were  others  he  had  never  told  anyone 
and  never  would.  What  he  had  told  other  men,  he  said,  he 
would  tell  us. 

Concerning  himself3  Mr.  Wolff  stated  that  he  was  76 
years  old  and  a  German  by  blood  and  birth,  having  been 
born  in  1854  in  Luxembourg.  He  received  an  education 
along  medical  lines  in  the  old  country ;  and  when  still  a  very 
young  man,  only  16,  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  served 
for  some  years  in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  far  West, 
part  of  the  time  as  volunteer  doctor.  His  first  visit  to  the 
Jackson  Hole  region  was  in  1872  ■  when  he  came  to  Teton 
Basin  (Pierre's  Hole)  for  a  brief  period.  In  1878  while  serv- 

2.  Word  of  Mr.  Wolff's  passing  on  November  7,  1928,  was  received  on  the  day 
this   chapter  was  written    (November   17). 

3.  To  this  brief  account  of  Emile  Wolff's  life  may  be  added  the  following 
obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Courier  for  No- 
vember  15,   1928 : 

"Emile  Wolff  was  born  in  Luxemburg  in  the  year  of  1854  and  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  16  and  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  served  for1  years,  act- 
ing as  hospital  steward  for  a  time.  He  served  his  last  enlistment  at  old  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho. 

"After  being  mustered  out  of  the  army  he  located  on  a  ranch  on  Moody  Creek 
about  six  miles  from  Rexburg,  Idaho,  where  he  lived  several  years.  Selling  that 
property,  he  moved  into  Teton  Basin,  where  he  located  another  ranch  and  went  into 
the  cattle  business,  finally  coming  to  Jackson  Hole  in  the  summer  of  1888.  He  lo- 
cated on  what  is  now  known  as  part  of  the  Government  Game  Refuge  on  Flat  Creek 
near  the  present  Jackson   town   site. 

"In  1891  Mr.  Wolff  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Luxemburg  and  in  the  following 
year  returned  with  a  wife.  The  couple  located  on  Spread  Creek,  the  present  family 
home.  To  the  union  four  children  were  born,  two  boys  and  two  girls,  who  with  their 
mother  survive. 

"For  several  years  Mr.  Wolff  held  the  position  of  Forest  Ranger.  He  was  honest 
and  upright  in  his  dealings,  a  good  citizen  and  neighbor,  and  highly  respected  by  all." 
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ing  under  Lientenant  Hall  he  came  into  Jackson  Hole,  his 
detachment  being  sent  to  carry  food  to  Lieutenant  Doane's 
outfit,  which  had  lost  its  supplies  in  the  Snake  River  while 
engaged  in  a  geological  survey  of  the  Jackson  Hole  area. 

In  1886,  Wolff  stated,  he  came  to  the  region  to  stay, 
settling  first  in  Teton  Basin.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the 
Deadman's  Bar  incident  took  place.  The  account  of  this 
affair  which  follows  is  pieced  together  from  the  facts  given 
by  Wolff;  no  information  gained  from  other  sources  has 
been  introduced,  and  there  have  been  no  changes  made  in 
the  story  other  than  the  rearrangement  of  its  details  into 
historical  order.  The  account  as  set  forth  has  been  verified 
by  both  Colonel  Ericsson  and  Mr.  Owen,  who  were  present 
at  its  telling. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  four  strangers  came  into  Jackson 
Hole  to  take  up  placer  mining  along  Snake  River,  whose 
gravels  were  then  reputed  to  be  rich  in  gold.  The  new  out- 
fit had  been  organized  in  Montana,  and  originally  had  con- 
sisted of  three  partners,  Henry  Welter,  (T.  H.)  Tigerman, 
and  (August)  Kellenberger — "the  Germans"  as  they  came 
to  be  called.  Henry  Welter,  who  had  previously  been  a 
brewer  in  Montana,  proved  to  be  an  old  friend  and  school- 
mate of  Emile  Wolff's  from  Luxembourg.  Tiggerman  was 
a  gigantic  fellow  who  had  served  on  the  King's  Guard  in 
Germany;  he  seemed  to  be  something  of  a  leader  in  the 
project,  claiming — apparently  on  insecure  grounds — that 
he  knew  where  placer  gold  was  to  be  obtained.  August  Kel- 
lenberger, also  a  brewer  by  trade,  was  a  small  man  who  had 
two  fingers  missing  from  his  right  hand.  The  trio  of  pros- 
pective miners  had  added  a  fourth  man  to  the  outfit,  one 
John  Tonnar  by  name,  also  a  German,  under  promise  of  grub 
and  a  split  in  the  cleanup. 

The  miners  located  near  the  center  of  Jackson  Hole  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Snake  where  that  river  flows  west  for 
for  a  short  distance.  They  erected  no  cabins,  according  to 
Wolff,  but  lived  in  tents  pitched  in  a  clearing  among  the 
trees  on  the  bar,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  or  so  of  the 
river.  Occasional  visits  to  the  few  ranchers  then  in  this 
portion  of  the  Territory  brought  them  a  few  acquaintances. 
Once  they  ran  out  of  grub  and  crossed  Teton  Pass  to  Wolff's 
place  to  get  supplies.  Wolff  recalled  that  they  paid  for  their 
purchases  with  a  $20  gold  piece.  They  wanted  a  saw,  and 
Wolff  directed  them  to  a  neighbor  who  had  one ;  this  they 
borrowed,  leaving  $10  as  security. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  they  spoke  of  building  a 
raft  to  use  in  crossing  the  Snake  at  their  workings,  and 
Wolff  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  the  project,  assuring 
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them  that  they  did  not  appreciate  how  dangerous  the  Snake 
could  be  when  on  the  rise ;  but  they  laughed  off  his  warn- 
ings with  the  statement  that  they  had  built  and  handled 
rafts  before,  and  knew  their  business. 

Wolff  learned  little,  until  later,  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  four  men  on  the  bar,  nor  concerning  what 
success,  if  any,  they  had  in  finding  gold. 

Late  that  summer  when  haying  time  was  at  hand  in 
Teton  Basin,  Wolff  was  surprised  to  see  a  man  approaching 
his  cabin  on  foot.  "Seeing  any  man,  and  especially  one 
afoot,  was  a  rare  sight  in  those  days,"  commented  Wolff. 
It  proved  to  be  the  miner,  Tonnar,  and  he  asked  to  be  given 
work.  Curious  as  to  what  was  up  between  Tonnar  and  his 
partners,  Wolff  quizzed  him  but  received  only  the  rather  un- 
satisfactory statement  that  Tonnar  had  left  the  three  min- 
ers while  they  were  making  plans  to  raft  the  Snake  in  order 
to  fetch  a  supply  of  meat  for  the  camp. 

With  hay  ready  for  cutting,  Wolff  was  glad  to  hire 
Tonnar  for  work  in  the  fields.  For  a  month  the  two  men 
slept  together,  and  during  this  time  Wolff  noticed  that  Ton- 
nar invariably  wore  his  gun  or  had  it  within  reach,  but 
while  he  suspected  that  all  was  not  right  he  made  no  further 
investigation.  Wolff  retained  a  mental  picture  of  Tonnar 
as  being  a  small,  dark-complexioned  man  of  rather  untrust- 
worthy appearance  and  manner. 

Once  Tonnar  instructed  Wolff  to  investigate  a  certain 
hiding  place  in  the  cabin,  and  he  would  find  some  valuables 
which  he  asked  him  to  take  charge  of.  Wolff  did  so  and 
claims  that  he  found  a  silver  watch  and  a  purse  containing 
$28. 

Then  one  day  late  in  August  a  sheriff  and  posse  came 
to  the  cabin  and  asked  Wolff  if  he  could  furnish  informa- 
tion concerning  the  whereabouts  of  the  miner,  Jack  Tonnar 
(at  the  time  Tonnar  was  absent,  working  in  the  fields). 
Briefly  the  posse  explained  that  Tonnar's  three  partners  had 
been  found  dead,  that  Tonnar  was  believed  guilty  of  their 
murder,  and  that  the  posse  was  commissioned  to  take  him. 
Horrified  to  think  that  for  a  month  he  had  sheltered  and 
slept  with  such  a  desperate  character,  Wolff  could  only  re- 
ply, "My  God!  Grab  him  while  you  can!"  Tonnar  was 
found  on  a  haystack  and  captured  before  he  could  bring  his 
gun  into  play. 

From  the  posse  Wolff  learned  that  a  party  boating 
from  Yellowstone  Park  down  the  Lewis  and  Snake  rivers, 
under  the  leadership  of  one  Frye,4  had  stopped  at  the  work- 

4.  Wolff  seems  to  have  been  in  error  with  respect  to  the  spelling  of  this  name, 
as  this  man  is  doubtless  the  Frank  Free  referred  to  in  Chapters  III  and  IV,  a 
witness  at  Tonnar's  trial. 
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ings  of  the  miners  but  had  found  them  unoccupied.  Just 
below  the  encampment,  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  where  the 
Snake  had  cut  into  a  gravel  bank,  they  had  come  upon  three 
bodies  lying  in  the  edge  of  the  water,  weighted  down  with 
stones.  They  had  reported  the  gruesome  find,  and  the  ar- 
rest of  Tonnar  on  Wolff's  place  resulted. 

Wolff,  Dr.  W.  A.  Hocker  (a  surgeon  from  Evanston), 
and  a  couple  of  Wolff's  neighbors  from  Teton  Basin  hurried 
to  the  scene  of  the  killings,  a  place  which  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  Deadman's  Bar.  They  readily  identified  the 
bodies,  Tiggerman  by  his  size,  and  Kellenberger  from  the 
absence  of  two  fingers  on  his  right  hand.  They  found  that 
Kellenberger  had  been  shot  twice  in  the  back,  that  Welter 
had  an  axe  cut  in  the  head,  and  that  Tiggerman's  head  was ' 
crushed,  presumably  also  with  an  axe.  Wolff  gave  it  as 
their  conclusion  that  the  three  men  must  have  been  killed 
while  asleep ;  and  that  their  bodies  had  been  hauled  up  onto 
the  "rim"  and  rolled  down  the  gravel  bluff  into  the  river, 
where  they  had  lodged  in  shallow  water  and  subsequently 
been  covered  with  rocks.  Probably  the  water  had  later 
fallen,  more  fully  exposing  the  bodies  so  that  they  had  been 
discovered  by  Frye's  men. 

Wolff  and  Hocker  removed  the  heads  of  Welter  and 
Tiggerman  and  cleaned  the  skulls,  preserving  them  as  evi- 
dence. Wolff  denied  that  they  buried  the  bodies,  but 
claimed  that  they  threw  them  back  in  the  edge  of  the  water 
and  covered  them  again  with  rocks. 

Tonnar  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was  taken  to  Evanston, 
the  county  seat  of  Uinta  County  (which  then  embraced  the 
westernmost  strip  of  Wyoming  Territory),  and  here  he  was 
tried  the  following  spring  before  Judge  Samuel  Corn.  Wolff 
was  called  on  to  testify  at  the  trial,  mentioning,  among 
other  things,  the  incident  of  the  watch  and  the  purse,  both 
of  which  he  was  positive  Tonnar  had  stolen  from  his  mur- 
dered partners. 

To  the  general  surprise  of  Wolff,  Judge  Corn,  and  oth- 
ers present  at  the  trial,  Tonnar  was  acquitted  by  the  jury, 
despite  the  certainty  of  his  guilt.  What  subsequently  be- 
came of  him  is  not  clear.  Wolff  was  questioned  on  this 
point,  and  at  first  declined  to  speak,  later,  however,  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  Tonnar  probably  went  back  to  the 
old  country  for  fear  that  friends  of  Welter,  Tiggerman,  and 
Kellerman  might  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  since 
the  jury  had  failed  to  convict  him. 

Concerning  the  question  of  motive  for  the  killing, 
Wolff  stated  that  he  knew  Tonnar  and  the  three  men  quar- 
reled.    The  original  partners  planned  to  turn  Tonnar  loose 
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when  his  services  were  no  longer  needed  in  sluice  digging, 
etc.,  minus  his  share  in  the  cleanup.  To  discourage  his  per- 
sisting with  their  outfit  they  had  beaten  him  up  badly  a  few 
days  prior  to  the  murders;  but  instead  of  leaving  Tonnar 
had  stayed  at  camp,  nursing  his  bruises  and  plans  for  re- 
venge, finally  carrying  out  the  latter  to  the  consummation 
already  described.  Wolff  did  not  believe  that  robbery  was  a 
factor  of  much  importance  in  instigating  the  crime. 

II 
William  Crawford's  Narrative 

William  Crawford's  story  constitutes  a  brief  sequel  to 
the  foregoing  account.  Crawford  was  one  of  the  first  trap- 
pers in  Jackson  Hole,  spending  several  trapping  seasons  in 
the  region  during  the  '80's  when  its  vast  fur  resources  were 
yet  scarcely  touched. 

Crawford  relates  that  late  in  the  summer  of  1886  he 
set  out  on  a  journey  northward  through  Jackson  Hole,  with 
Jackson  Lake  as  a  destination,  following  the  Snake  River  in 
order  to  locate  favorable  beaver  signs  preliminary  to  the 
fall  trapping.  His  route  brought  him  to  the  stretch  along 
the  Snake  now  called  Deadman's  Bar,  and  just  below  the 
great  bluff  eroded  from  the  east  banks  of  the  river  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  remains  of  a  camp  which  gave 
evidence  of  having  been  very  recently  abandoned.  Hanging 
from  the  limb  of  a  cottonwood  about  ten  yards  from  the 
river  he  discovered  a  large  cast-iron  kettle.  This  interested 
him  because,  as  the  old  trapper  naively  put  it,  "Thinks  I  to 
myself,  here's  where  I  gets  me  a  nice  cooking  kettle!"  But 
when  he  unhooked  it  he  found  that  it  contained  a  mass  of 
putrid  flesh  and  tangled  hair  that  smelled  so  horribly  he  was 
glad  to  make  his  escape,  leaving  kettle  behind.  Obviously 
he  made  no  further  investigation  as  to  the  nature  or  origin 
of  the  offensive  contents. 

About  ten  yards  farther  in  from  the  river  and  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  Crawford  noticed  a  large 
mound  of  boulders,  recently  heaped  together.  He  was  posi- 
tive that  burials  had  recently  occurred  here,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  camp  before  the  latter  had  been  abandoned; 
but  whether  the  interment  was  of  human  or  animal  remains 
he  could  not  be  sure,  although  he  suspected  the  former  since 
burying  animals  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  needless 
bother. 

But  his  quest  was  for  beaver  signs,  so  without  troubling 
himself  further  about  the  mystery  Crawford  continued  up 
the  Snake ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  months  later,  in  No- 
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vember,  that  he  got  back  to  the  settlement  and  learned 
what  had  happened  on  the  bar  that  summer.  The  camp  he 
had  stumbled  on  was  that  of  Hocker  and  Wolff,  and  the 
kettle  he  had  coveted  was  the  one  they  had  abandoned  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  ghastly  task  of  preparing  the  skulls  of 
Welter  and  Tiggerman  for  court  exhibition. 

Despite  the  statement  of  Wolff  that  he  and  Hocked  did 
not  bury  the  bodies  but  put  them  back  in  the  edge  of  the 
river  and  covered  them  with  stones,  Crawford  is  emphatic 
in  his  belief  that  the  fresh  mound  he  found  near  the  camp, 
about  20  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  represents  the 
burial  place  of  at  least  Welter  and  Tiggerman,  and  very 
likely  all  three  of  the  victims.5 


On  August  12,  1928,  Crawford  went  with  Colonel  Erics- 
son and  the  writer  to  the  scene  of  the  above  incident,  which 
he  felt  sure  he  could  readily  locate  because  of  its  position 
at  the  lower  tip  of  the  great  eroding  bluff.  We  had  had 
previous  occasion  to  test  the  veteran  trapper's  phenomenal 
memory  and  keenness  of  observation,  so  were  well  prepared 
to  have  him  lead  the  way  unhesitatingly  to  an  old  forked 
Cottonwood  which  in  appearance  and  location  answered  to 
the  description  he  had  previously  given  us.  Hanging  from 
the  lower  limb  of  this  tree,  he  informed  us,  he  had  found 
the  iron  kettle.  There  was,  of  course,  no  vestige  of  the 
camp,  and  the  loose  gravel  from  the  bluff  had  slid  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  grave  mound  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished. Nevertheless,  if  Crawford  is  correct  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  what  he  found — and  after  considering  all  the 
evidence,  Colonel  Ericsson  and  the  writer  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve he  is  correct — the  resting  place  of  the  ill-fated  placer 
miners  of  Deadman's  Bar  was  determined  within  a  possible 
error  of  not  more  than  a  few  yards.  Cairns  were  erected  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff  for  future 
reference. 


5.  The  contradiction  between  the  accounts  of  Wolff  and  Crawford  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  may  be  only  apparent.  Possibly  Wolff's  words  "in  the 
edge  of  the  river"  should  not  be  taken  too  literally ;  we  could  not  get  an  exact 
definition  from  him.  It  may  be  that  Wolff  did  not  care  to  reveal  the  exact  spot. 
It  is  possible,  too,  that  Wolff's  recollection  on  this  point  may  have  been  somewhat 
hazy,  or  that  the  shifting  of  the  shoreline  between  high  and  low  stages  of  the  river 
may  help  to  explain  the  discrepancy.  Certainly  Crawford's  discovery  seems  highly 
significant,  and  its  evidence  cannot  be  summarily  rejected  because  contradicted  by 
Wolff's   story. 
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III 
Account  Published  in  the  Cheyenne  Daily  Sun 

Our  files  of  the  few  newspapers  published  in  Wyoming 
Territory  and  adjacent  regions  during  the  middle  '80's  are 
very  incomplete,  and  consequently  the  search  of  the  State 
Historical  Department  for  evidence  bearing  on  the  Dead- 
man's  Bar  affair  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  only  one  refer- 
ence. This  account,  which  follows,  appeared  in  the  Chey- 
enne Daily  Sun  for  April  17,  1887,  and"  is,  fortunately,  quite 
complete. 

"Evanston,  Wyoming,  April  15.  The  trial  of  John  Ton- 
nar,  a  German,  charged  with  the  murder  of  three  of  his 
countrymen,  was  concluded  here  today,  the  jury  bringing 
in  a  verdict  of  'Not  Guilty.'  Intense  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested during  the  trial,  and  the  result  is  looked  upon  very 
much  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mcintosh  brothers,  tried  in  Chey- 
enne a  few  months  ago.  The  case  was  very  ably  prosecuted 
by  C.  D.  Clark  of  Evanston,  and  H.  B.  Head,  the  County  At- 
torney; but  Messrs.  J.  W.  Blake  of  Laramie,  and  C.  M. 
White  and  J.  H.  Ryckman  of  Evanston,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  self-defense,  no  living  eye 
having  witnessed  the  killing  except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Tonnar  was  arrested 
at  Lapham,  Idaho,  and  brought  here  last  September  charged 
with  having  murdered  three  companions  with  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  placer  mining  on  Snake  River,  in  Jackson's  Hole, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
evidence  showed  that  in  the  month  of  May,  1886,  four  Ger- 
mans, Henry  Welter,  August  Kellenberger,  T.  H.  Tiggerman 
and  the  defendant,  John  Tonnar,  were  residing  in  Butte 
City,  Montana,  and  that  they  entered  into  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship to  prospect  the  country  for  gold  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Teton  mounains,  Uinta  County,  Wyoming. 

"Tiggerman  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  having  pros- 
pected in  that  locality  before.  After  buying  the  necessary 
outfit,  they  hired  a  teamster,  leaving  Butte  City  on  the  12th 
day  of  May,  1886,  and  arriving  at  Lapham,  Idaho,  in  about 
three  weeks.  Here  they  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the 
teamster  and  made  preparation  to  cross  a  range  of  the  Teton 
mountains.  They  spent  several  days  at  the  ranch  of  Emile 
Wolff,  who  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  Welter's,  and  who  as- 
sisted them  in  purchasing  a  couple  of  pack  horses.  He  also 
accompanied  them  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  when  he 
returned  to  his  ranch.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
and  the  party,  after  traveling  several  days  over  the  moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  located  a  permanent  camp  on 
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Snake  river,  building  a  little  shanty  and  engaging  in  sluice 
mining.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled  Tonnar  and  Kellen- 
berger  went  back  for  a  part  of  their  supplies,  which  they 
had  left  with  Mr.  Wolff.  They  informed  him  that  they  had 
found  good  prospects  and  returned  immediately  to  the  camp. 
Mr.  Wolff  heard  no  more  of  the  party  until  the  19th  day  of 
July,  or  about  six  weeks,  when  Tonnar  returned  to  the 
ranch,  stating  that  Welter,  Tiggerman  and  Kellenberger  had 
gone  out  hunting,  and  as  he  was  feeling  lonesome  he  thought 
he  would  come  over  and  visit  him.  Tonnar  remained  here 
three  weeks,  during  which  time  Mr.  Wolff  noticed  that  his 
conduct  was  somewhat  peculiar,  but  in  no  way  did  he  reveal 
the  terrible  crime  which  had  been  committed. 

"Frank  Free,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  of  the 
prosecution,  testified  that  he  lives  in  lone,  California,  and 
is  a  conductor  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  That  while 
in  company  with  several  other  gentlemen  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  the  Teton  mountains  in  August  last,  he  discovered 
evidences  of  a  camp  having  been  suddenly  deserted.  He 
says :  'I  was  fishing  in  the  river  and  noticed  some  lumber 
which  led  me  to  believe  it  was  a  mining  camp.  I  looked 
around  a  little  and  it  seemed  the  parties  had  left  rather 
hastily.  I  went  back  to  the  river  and  followed  down  the 
stream  for  nearly  a  mile  when  I  noticed  a  stench  come  up 
the  stream.  I  followed  down  with  the  current  to  a  high 
bluff  where  I  noticed  the  stench  was  much  stronger.  I 
looked  around  and  noticed  where  there  was  a  little  mound 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high  made  of  stone  boulders.  On 
examining  it  a  little  closer  I  could  see  clothing  between  the 
rocks  and  a  man's  hand.  I  was  satisfied  that  some  one  was 
buried  there,  but  did  not  disturb  the  grave.  I  went  back  to 
camp  and  reported  what  I  had  seen.'  A  party  of  four  went 
back  that  evening  and  made  a  further  examination  of  the 
mounds,  and  were  satisfied  that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  next  morning  they  took  a  complete  inventory 
of  everything  in  the  deserted  camp,  including  papers  be- 
longing to  Henry  Welter  and  T.  H.  Tiggerman  and  a  lot  of 
clothing  and  tools.  On  opening  the  mound  farthest  up  the 
stream  they  discovered  a  man  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall  with  the  top  of  his  skull  broken  in.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
blue  overalls,  dark  brown  hair  and  was  in  his  bare  feet.  The 
same  grave  contained  a  large  man  over  six  feet  high  with 
brown  whiskers.  His  head  appeared  to  be  smashed  to 
pieces  and  was  tied  up  in  a  grain  sack.  This  man  had  on  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  was  afterward  identified  as  Tiggerman. 
The  other  grave  was  about  twenty  feet  further  down  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  near  the  water's  edge.     It  contained  a 
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ma'n  about  five  feet  five.  He  had  on  old  government  shoes 
and  a  white  shirt  similar  to  the  ones  found  in  Welter's  valise 
at  the  camp.  There  appeared  to  be  a  bruise  on  his  head,  but 
the  bodies  were  too  far  decomposed  to  make  any  examin- 
tion  of  the  flesh.  This  was  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  and 
notices  were  posted  up  in  several  places  with  the  intention 
of  notifying  the  authorities  as  soon  as  possible.  When  they 
arrived  at  Lapham  several  days  afterwards  they  told  their 
story,  and  Tonnar,  who  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  party 
of  miners,  was  immediately  arrested  at  Wolff's  ranch.  He 
had  a  preliminary  examination  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
after  which  he  was  brought  to  Evanston. 

"The  testimony  given  by  Tonnar  before  the  jury  yes- 
terday and  day  before  was  substantially  as  follows:  He 
swore  that  the  was  a  native  of  Luxemberg  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1876.  That  he  knew  Henry  Welter  when 
he  came  to  Butte  in  1884,  but  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Kellenberger  and  Tiggerman  only  a  few  days  before  they 
started  out  on  a  prospecting  tour.  In  regard"  to  the  quarrel 
and  subsequent  killing  he  says:  'We  were  building  a  dam, 
and  had  a  quarrel  on  the  15th  of  July  about  dumping  the 
dirt  high  enough  on  the  willows.  I  and  Henry  Welter  car- 
ried dirt  with  a  hand  barrel.  The  other  boys,  Tiggerman 
and  Kellenberger,  were  throwing  rock  with  their  hands  on 
the  willows.  In  some  way  the  barrow  tipped  over,  Tigger- 
man struck  me,  and  held  me  under  the  water  a  long  time. 
He  told  me  that  I  couldn't  be  a  partner  any  longer;  that  I 
was  a  lazy  and  a  bossing  cuss  or  dog,  or  something  like  that. 
When  Welter  and  I  started  to  load  again  he  told  me  he 
didn't  want  me  any  more  as  a  partner.  He  rushed  up  and 
took  the  shovel  away  from  me,  jerked  it  out  of  my  hand  and 
raised  it  up  to  strike  me  over  the  head.  I  warded  it  off 
with  my  hand,  and  got  hold  of  his  legs,  and  shoved  him  on 
his  back  so  that  he  could  not  strike  me.  As  he  fell  over  I 
got  my  hand  in  his  mouth,  and  the  mark  is  there  on  my 
finger.  He  got  his  two  arms  around  me  and  shook  me  for 
a  long  while  choking  me.  I  felt  my  face  swelling,  and  my 
eyes  getting  all  black,  and  I  could  see  nothing.  Something 
struck  me  on  the  head.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  but  think 
it  was  a  rock.  Then  he  let  me  up.  I  struggled  away  but  I 
felt  in  my  throat  as  if  something  was  broke.  I  then  went 
down  home  and  changed  my  clothes  which  were  all  wet,  and 
laid  down  in  bed.  I  was  feeling  sick.  It  was  between  3  and 
5  o'clock  when  I  got  up  to  fix  the  fire  for  supper.  I  thought 
to  make  friends  with  them  and  do  the  same  as  before.  We 
had  supper  all  together  but  there  was  not  a  word  said  to 
me  that  night.    Henry  Welter  cooked  the  breakast  the  next 
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morning.  Tiggerman  went  to  a  box  outside  the  tent  and 
took  out  some  tools  that  belonged  to  me.  Kellenberger  went 
to  water  the  horses.  A  little  after  breakfast  we  all  got 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Tiggerman  told  me  that  I  was  not  to 
be  a  partner.  Kellenbegrer  and  Welter  were  there.  I  asked 
them,  "Boys,  can  I  go  along  to  work  this  morning?"  I 
asked  them  to  forget  about  the  quarrel  the  day  before.  They 
told  me  they  didn't  want  me  any- more  in  partnership,  and 
Tiggerman  didn't  want  me  any  more  as  a  partner.  Henry 
Welter  was  putting  on  his  boots  and  I  told  him,  if  I  couldn't 
work  in  partnership  any  more  them  boots  belonged  to  me; 
that  he  could  not  have  the  boots  any  more.  I  got  hold  of 
them  and  told  him  I  paid  for  those  boots,  they  belong  to  me. 
He  came  up  to  me  and  tried  to  get  hold  of  me  and  called  me 
a  s —  of  a  b — .  I  backed  up  and  says  you  can't  have  them. 
He  got  hold  of  my  shoulder  and  tried  to  throw  me  down.  I 
threw  the  boots  away,  got  hold  of  him  and  we  clinched.  He 
tried  to  strike  me  on  the  head,  but  I  guarded  the  blows  off. 
Then  Kellenberger  kicked  me  in  the  rear,  and  he  swore  he 
would  kill  me  if  I  touched  anything  in  the  camp,  break  my 
neck.  We  were  clinched  together  about  two  minutes  when 
I  heard  Tiggerman  cry,  "Kill  the  s —  of  a  b — ."  He  had  just 
come  up  from  the  river.  As  soon  as  he  hollered  out  ''Kill 
the  s —  of  a  b — ,"  he  ran  to  a  shovel  lying  there  in  camp  and 
tried  to  come  up  to  us.  I  jerked  loose,  rushed  away  and  ran 
for  the  gun  to  hold  him  off.  The  gun  was  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  in  the  tent.  When  I  got  the  gun  he  was  up  to 
me  within  five  or  six  steps.  I  turned  around  quick  to  hold 
him  off  so  that  nobody  could  get  hold  of  me.  Tiggerman 
was  up  close  to  me  with  the  shovel  raised  to  strike  me,  when 
I  raised  the  gun  and  shot  him  in  the  head.  Kellenberger 
came  towards  me  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  was 
seven  or  eight  steps  from  me  I  fired  and  shot  him  in  the 
neck.  Henry  Welter  was  a  little  ways  behind  and  tried  to 
get  hold  of  me  and  knock  me  down.  I  shot  at  him  to  stop 
him  and  hit  him  in  the  breast.  I  fired  four  shots,  one  going 
off  accidentally. 

"  'I  ran  away  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  was  fired  in  the 
brush  and  stayed  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours.  I  was  thinking  about  killing  myself,  but  came  back 
and  threw  a  gunny  sack  over  Tiggerman's  face.  I  didn't 
want  to  see  the  flies  in  his  mouth,  and  I  didn't  like  to  look 
at  him.  I  didn't  like  to  bury  them  there,  or  let  them  be 
there,  as  somebody  might  find  them  out  before  I  got  to  an 
officer.  I  took  Kellenberger  first  and  loaded  him  on  the 
horse.  When  I  got  him  on  the  horse  I  went  upon  a  high 
bluff  about  a  mile  down  the  river  and  threw  him  over.    I 
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thought  that  was  the  easiest  place  to  put  them  and  nobody 
would  find  the  bodies  until  I  got  to  an  officer.'  The  defend- 
ant stated  that  he  loaded  the  other  bodies  in  the  same 
way  and  threw  them  head  foremost  over  a  steep  rocky 
precipice  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  when  they  rolled 
down  to  the  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet. 
This  is  the  way  he  accounts  for  the  injuries  on  the  skulls  of 
the  two  men,  but  it  seems  very  strange  that  Doctor  Hocker 
at  the  coroner's  inquest  discovered  no  other  bones  broken 
in  their  bodies.  Tonnar  then  came  down  and  covered  the 
bodies  up  with  boulders,  burying  two  in  the  same  grave. 
On  returning  to  the  camp  he  says  he  stowed  away  most  of 
their  things  in  the  cabin,  burned  up  some  of  his  clothing, 
which  was  covered  with  blood  stains,  and  built  several  fires 
to  obliterate  the  stains  of  blood  on  the  premises.  After 
hiding  the  bodies,  Tonnar  says  he  felt  better,  having  them 
out  of  his  sight,  and  if  somebody  came  he  would  tell  them 
that  they  had  gone  out  hunting.  He  said  at  this  time  he 
was  not  in  his  right  senses,  and  if  somebody  had  come  he 
intended  to  make  that  excuse.  He  remained  there  until  the 
next  day,  when  he  desired  to  go  to  Emil  Wolff's  ranch  and 
tell  him  all  about  the  affair.  Mr.  Wolff  he  found  busy  put- 
ting up  hay,  and  when  Wolff  asked  him  about  the  boys  he 
told  him  about  the  shooting  and  remained  there  three  weeks, 
until  he  was  arrested.  After  his  arrest  he  told  Wolff  about 
the  killing,  substantially  as  narrated  above,  only  that  he 
confessed  that  he  had  hidden  a  purse  containing  $8.50  and 
a  watch  belonging  to  Kellenberger  in  Mr.  Wolff's  cabin. 
He  told  Wolff  that  he  could  have  the  money,  but  to  destroy 
the  watch  by  hammering  it  to  pieces.  Mr.  Wolff's  state- 
ment about  the  money  and  destroying  the  watch  was  flatly 
contradicted  by  Tonnar.6  The  prisoner  also  contradicted 
several  other  witnesses  in  minor  matters,  but  in  the  main 
his  testimony  was  remarkably  clear.  Where  he  lied  about 
killing  the  partners  he  says  it  was  to  protect  him  from  the 
wrath  of  the  people  in  that  country,  and  until  he  could  get 
the  protection  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

"Tonnar  is  a  small,  wiry  man,  about  40  years  of  age, 
a  little  over  five  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  135  or  140 
pounds.  He  has  a  rather  abnormally  developed  forehead, 
with  small,  dark,  restless  eyes,  a  corrugated  brow  and  small 
features.  In  general  appearance  he  would  make  a  picture  of 
an  ideal  anarchist. 


6.      Wolff  mentioned   finding  this  watch,   when  we  interviewed  him,  but  made   no 
reference  to  its  being  destroyed. 
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"The  coroner's  jury  sent  from  Evanston  to  examine 
into  the  killing  of  the  three  men,  in  the  Teton  country,  by 
Tonnar,  returned  a  report  pre  judical  to  the  prisoner. 

"This  case  will  also  be  continued  in  Cheyenne  Demo- 
cratic Leader,  September  23,  1886." 

IV 

Court  Records  of  Tonnar's  Trial  at  Evanston. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  Uinta  County  court  rec- 
ords at  Evanston  for  the  years  1886  and  1887  with  refer- 
ence to  the  John  Tonnar  case,  Judge  John  R.  Arnold,  Mr. 
Clarence  Cook  (Court  Reporter),  and  Mr.  James  Brown 
(Clerk  of  the  District  Court)  submitted  the  following  re- 
port of  their  findings: 


Territory  of  Wyoming,"]  In  the  District  Court 

Us. 
County  of  Uinta  J  Third  Judicial  District 


Territory  of  Wyoming! 
vs.  I 

John  Tonnar  J  No.  256  Memorandum 

Defendant. 

At  a  term  of  the  District  Court  begun  and  held  at 
Evanston,  within  the  County  of  Uinta,  on  the  6th  day  of 
September,  1886,  the  Jurors  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County 
of  Uinta,  "good  and  lawful  men,  then  and  there  returned, 
tried,  empaneled  and  sworn  and  charged  according  to  law" 
to  inquire  into  and  for  the  body  of  the  County  of  Uinta,  at 
the  term  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  aforesaid,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  did  pre- 
sent and  find  that :  "John  Tonnar,  late  of  the  county  afore- 
said, on  the  16th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  with  malice,  force 
and  arms,  at  the  county  and  territory  aforesaid,  did  feloni- 
ously, wilfully,  deliberately  and  of  his  malice  aforethought, 
premeditatedly  kill  and  murder  one  August  Kellenberger, 
Henry  Welter  and  T.  H.  Tiggerman,  whose  real  and  full 
given  name  is  to  these  jurors  unknown;  then  and  there  be- 
ing found  contrary  to  the  form,  force  and  effect  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming." 

The  above  indictment  is  signed  by  H.  B.  Head,  County 
and  Prosecuting  Attorney  and  filed  in  said  court  Septem- 
ber 15,  1886,  by  Jesse  Knight,  Clerk.     Indorsed  on 'said  in- 
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dictment  is  the  following:  "Defendant  pleads  not  guilty." 
"Witnesses  examined:  Frank  Free,  William  Mobery,  D.  C. 
Radcliff." 

Attorneys  C.  M.  White  and  J.  W.  Blake  appeared  for 
the  defendant,  Samuel  T.  Corn  being  Presiding  Judge. 

September  15,  1886,  a  bench  warrant  was  issued  addressed 
to  any  Sheriff  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  reciting 
that  an  indictment  had  been  found  on  the  15th  day  of 
September,  1886,  charging  John  Tonnar  with  the  crime 
of  murder  and  commanding  the  arrest  of  said  defend- 
ant and  the  bringing  him  before  said  court  to  answer 
the  indictment.  The  return  made  by  the  Sheriff,  J.  J. 
LeCain,  Sheriff  of  said  County,  by  J.  H.  Newell,  Deputy 
Sheriff,  recites  that  the  said  defendant  was  under  ar- 
rest and  in  custody  within  the  jail  of  said  county  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  said  court. 

March  14,  1887,  the  defendant  filed  an  affidavit  for  wit- 
nesses, averring  that  Charley  Stoffer  and  Colonel  Taun- 
ton were  material  witnesses  for  said  defendant  and  that 
said  witnesses  reside  at  or  near  the  city  of  Butte,  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana,  and  that  said  affiant  is  without 
means  to  procure  the  attendance  of  said  witnesses, 
whereupon  the  said  Judge  issued  an  order  that  a  writ 
of  subpoena  issue  for  said  witnesses. 

March  17,  1887,  subpoena  was  issued  for  H.  Heider  to  ap- 
pear as  witness  on  April  11,  1887.  The  return  was 
made  by  W.  W.  Turney  as  Deputy  Sheriff,  Territory  of 
Montana,  County  of  Deer  Lodge,  reciting  that  he  had 
served  a  copy  of  the  said  subpoena  upon  the  said  Henry 
Heider,  March  28,  1887. 

April  12,  1887,  subpoena  was  issued  for  Dr.  W.  A.  Hocker, 
Frank  Free,  Emil  Wolf,  A.  H.  Bisbing,  and  Charles 
Stoffel  to  appear  as  witnesses.  Same  date  subpoena 
issued  to  Judge  C.  E.  Castle  to  appear  forthwith  as  a 
witness.  At  this  time  J.  H.  Ward  was  Sheriff  of  Uinta 
County. 

April  13,  1887,  subpoena  issued  for  Bill  Davis  to  appear 
forthwith  as  a  witness. 

April  15,  1887,  the  jury  found  as  follows:  "We  the  jury 
find  the  defendant  not  guilty.  Signed  Ernest  C.  White, 
Foreman." 

Among  the  papers  is  also  found  a  commission  to  take 
depositions  addressed  to  James  W.  Forbis  under  date  of 
March  26,  1887,  to  take  the  depositions  of  John  T.  C.  Taun- 
ton, Dr.  J.  C.  B.  Whitford,  Charles  Beekner  and  other  wit- 
nesses in  such  cause  on  interrogatories  thereto  attached; 
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that  said  witnesses  reside  in  Silver  Bow  County,  Montana 
Territory,  and  they  cannot  attend  at  the  trial  of  said  cause 
and  are  material.  The  interrogatories  all  relate  to  the  de- 
fendant's reputation  for  peace  and  quiet.  The  return  shows 
that  O'Dillon  B.  Whitford  testified  that  he  was  52  years  of 
age,  residing  in  Butte  City,  Silver  Bow  County,  Montana 
Territory,  and  engaged  in  practicing  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  also  interested  in  mines;  that  he  was  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  John  Tonnar ;  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  John  Tonnar  in  the  spring  of  1885  while  he  was  em- 
ployed as  engineer-machinist  at  one  of  the  smelters,  and 
further  that  "at  that  time  I  was  repairing  the  Clipper 
Quartz  Mill,  with  a  view  to  operating  the  same  myself.  John 
Tonnar  was  so  highly  recommended  to  me  by  many  that  I 
employed  him.  He  worked  for  me  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1885  and  about  three  months  as  manager  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Slipper  Mill;  he  always 
bore  the  very  best  reputation  for  peace  and  quiet  here  while 
I  knew  him."  John  C.  C.  Thornton,  age  52,  of  Butte  City, 
also  testified  that  "the  defendant's  reputation  in  that  com- 
munity while  I  knew  him  was  simply  unimpeachable  both 
for  peace  and  quiet  and  every  other  quality  which  goes  to 
make  up  a  good  citizen." 

The  trial  was  held  for  three  days,  April  12-13-14,  1886. 
The  jurors  were  as  follows:  Ernest  C.  White,  Foreman; 
O.  D.  Marx,  J.  B.  Moore,  Joseph  Krousee,  James  Clark,  Ste- 
phen Harmon,  Alma  Peterson,  Windom  Thomas,  George 
Guild,  Joseph  Guild,  John  W.  Caldwell,  and  James  Foote. 

A  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  being  found  by  the  jury,  the 
testimony  taken  at  the  trial  was  not  transcribed  by  the 
court  reporter.  The  foregoing  is  about  all  that  can  be 
found  in  the  files. 


From  parties  who  heard  the  trial  it  appears  that  there 
were  no  eye  witnesses  to  the  tragedy,  save  the  defendant. 
Therefore  the  prosecution  was  compelled  to  rely  solely  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  theory  of  the  attorneys  for 
defendant  was  that  the  three  deceased  persons  were  pros- 
pectors, without  funds,  and  that  they  represented  to  the  de- 
fendant that  they  had  discovered  a  valuable  mining  claim 
and  induced  him  to  put  up  considerable  money  to  grub-stake 
and  furnish  necessary  funds  to  work  the  claim;  that  soon 
after  these  men  were  on  their  way  to  the  Jackson  Hole  coun- 
try they  began  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  defendant ;  that  on 
the  day  of  the  shooting  one  of  the  prospectors  remained  in 
camp  with  the  defendant,  and  the  other  two  went  away  to 
do  some  prospecting;  that  the  one  who  remained  in  camp 
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picked  a  quarrel  with  the  defendant  and  the  defendant  was 
compelled  to  kill  him  in  self-defense;  that  towards  evening 
the  other  two  were  returning  to  the  camp  and  while  they 
were  coming  up  an  incline  some  distance  apart  the  defend- 
ant shot  them  in  self-defense.  It  was  recalled  that  after 
the  verdict  was  rendered  the  defendant  got  out  of  town 
in  a  hurry,  taking  the  first  freight  train;  that  Attorney 
Blake  was  the  principal  trial  attorney  for  the  defendant, 
and  that  he  afterwards  stated  he  never  got  a  cent  for  sav- 
ing the  neck  of  the  defendant,  who  had  promised  to  send 
him  some  money  as  soon  as  he  could  earn  it,  and  that  he 
had  never  heard  from  him. 
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Deadman's  Bar 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  historic  spot  which  is  the  subject  of  this  investi- 
gation, the  name  "Deadman's  Bar"  having  been  loosely  as- 
signed to  various  places  on  both  sides  of  the  river  between 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Fork  and  Menor's  Ferry.  Following 
our  interview  with  Emile  Wolff  on  August  9  and  with  his 
descriptions  fresh  in  mind,  Colonel  Ericsson  and  the  writer 
explored  the  portion  of  the  Snake  River  banks  believed  to 
be  the  correct  one.  All  doubts  were  immediately  set  at 
rest  for  we  at  once  found  traces  of  the  diggings,  camp,  and 
road  constructed  42  years  ago  by  the  luckless  company  of 
miners. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Fork,  the  Snake  River 
flows  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction  for  seven  miles, 
then  turns  due  west  for  a  mile  and  one-half,  after  which  it 
flows  south  for  a  mile  before  resuming  its  general  south- 
westerly direction.  Deadman's  Bar,  strictly  speaking,  lies 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  east-west  portion  of  the  river, 
along  the  western  third  of  this  one  and  one-half  mile 
stretch.7  The  so-called  "bar"  consists  of  a  narrow  flat 
(really  a  series  of  low  river  terraces)  that  lies  between  the 
river  on  the  south  and  the  steep  front  of  the  gravel  plain  on 
the  north.  Its  width  nowhere  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  its  length  is  about  half  a  mile.  The  western  end  of  the 
bar  has  been  cut  off  where  the  Snake,  as  it  turns  south,  eats 
into  the  gravel  plain;  and  here  a  conspicuous  bluff,  the- 
"eroding  bluff"  repeatedly  referred  to  in  this  account,  rises 
sheer  from  the  brink  of  the  river  to  a  height  of  over  125 
feet.  The  bluff  receives  head-on  the  full  current  of  the 
Snake  and  before  this  attack  crumbles  away  steadily,  re- 
treating noticeably  year  by  year. 

The  sluice  ditch  of  the  miners  is  not  hard  to  find, 
though  now  overgrown  with  brush  and  partly  filled  with 
gravel.  Originally  it  tapped  a  beaver  dam  located  a  short 
distance  above  the  bar,  and  from  this  source  it  conveyed 
water  downstream,  hugging  the  bluff  as  it  rounded  the 
bend,  traversing  the  full  length  of  the  bar  and  discharging 
into  the  Snake  where  the  eroding  bluff  begins.  Thus  its 
total  length  was  over  half  a  mile.  At  present  it  is  dry. 
Where  well  preserved  it  is  seen  to  be  four  or  five  feet  wide 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep.    The  gravel  removed  in  its  ex- 

7.  On  the  map  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  and  on  the  Grand  Teton  Quadrangle 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Deadman's  Bar  is  seen  to  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Snake,  in  the  SW14  of  Sec.  23,  T.  44  N,  R.  115  W. 
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cavation  is  heaped  along  side  in  ridges,  so  serving  to  in- 
crease the  depth  of  the  sluice.  In  several  places  trees  which 
obstructed  the  course  of  the  ditch  had  been  sawed  off,  the 
stumps  still  standing. 

Additional  workings  are  to  be  found  above  the  beaver 
dam  in  the  shape  of  ditches,  a  dam,  and  gravel  ridges,  all 
imperfectly  preserved  but  clearly  enough  the  work  of  hu- 
man hands.  They  once  directed  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  from  a  side-channel  of  the  Snake  into  the  beaver  dam, 
thus  insuring  a  constant  flow  of  water  into  the  sluice. 

Prospect  pits  are  numerous  on  the  bar,  but  at  least 
some  of  these  appear  to  be  more  recent  affairs  than  the 
sluice  ditch,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  dug  by  some  of 
the  prospectors  who,  we  know,  worked  up  and  down  the 
Snake  in  later  years. 

All  the  working  now  observable  speak  graphically  of 
the  expenditure  of  much  hard  labor  from  which  returns 
were  never  forthcoming. 

The  camp  of  the  miners,  according  to  Wolff,  had  been 
located  in  an  open  clump  of  pines  and  cottonwoods  at  the 
western  end  of  Deadman's  Bar,  that  is,  near  the  lower  end 
of  the  sluice  ditch.  We  found  this  portion  of  the  bar  to  be 
covered  with  a  rather  close  stand  of  trees,  mostly  half- 
grown  ones  but  including  a  few  belonging  to  an  older  gen- 
eration. The  trunks  of  some  of  these  larger  trees  were 
scarred  by  axe  cuts  and  initials,  now  mostly  illegible,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  camp  must  have  been  pitched  here. 
An  opportunity  was  later  afforded  us  to  compare  these  axe 
wounds  with  some  which  William  Crawford  had  made  in 
1886  in  trees  outside  his  cabin,  two  miles  east  of  Moran, 
and  the  extent  of  healing  over  was  found  to  be  about  the 
same,  indicating  that  the  old  cuts  found  on  the  trees  of 
Deadman's  Bar  were  in  all  likelihood  made  by  "the  Ger- 
mans" and  not  by  campers  of  a  later  period. 

Wolff  had  stated  that  years  ago  he  found  Welter's 
name  carved  on  one  of  the  trees  in  this  group,  and  in  our 
examination  of  the  many  faded  records  on  the  trees,  we 
came  upon  one  work,  presumably  a  name,  which  began  with 
an  indistinct  letter  most  closely  resembling  an  "H"  but 
which  may  have  been  a  "W",  followed  by  "E"  and  "L"  and 
other  letters  not  legible.  This  may  have  been  Welter's 
name. 

The  old  wagon  road,  still  clearly  defined,  runs  east- 
ward from  the  camp  site  and  can  be  followed  up  stream  for 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  it  turns  up  the  bluff 
and,  by  means  of  terraces  and  low  places  on  the  "rim", 
makes  its  way  up  to  the  level  of  the  bench.     The  road  is 
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well  planned,  and  if  a  new  one  were  to  be  built  down  to  the 
bar  it  could  hardly  improve  upon  this  old  route. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  excellent  judgment  which 
the  miners  showed  in  their  selection  of  a  camp  site.  No 
more  attractive  or  protected  spot  for  the  purpose  is  known 
to  the  writer  along  the  Snake  River  anywhere  in  Jackson 
Hole.  The  view  of  the  Teton  peaks  from  Deadman's  Bar  is 
superb,  nothing  short  of  spectacular.  Hunting  and  fishing 
are  still  excellent  here  and  must  have  been  better  then; 
water  and  shade  are  present  on  the  bar  in  abundance, 
though  absent  on  the  gravel  plain  above  it;  and  the  great 
bluffs  which  encircle  the  bar  shelter  it  from  the  strong 
blasts  that  come  out  of  the  west  and  north. 

The  tranquility  and  beauty  which  one  now  finds  on 
Deadman's  Bar  are  difficult  to  associate  with  an  event  so 
grim  in  its  past.  F.  M.  FRYXELL. 

Augustana  College,   Rock   Island,   Illinois,   November   21,    1928. 


Col.   H.   C.   Ericsson    (left)   and  William  Crawford    (right)    at  Deadman's   Bar. 
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REMINISCENCES 

Edward  Ordway 

Near  the  close  of  a  bright  spring  day  of  the  year  1866 
I  jumped  down  from  the  stage  amidst  a  hustling  throng 
gathered  about  the  Wells  Fargo  office  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
the  first  town  out  from  the  Missouri  River,  six  hundred 
miles  away.  At  that  day  Denver  could  hardly  be  called  a 
metropolis  reckoned  on  a  basis  of  a  numerous  population; 
but  it  was  cosmopolitan  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
A  jolly,  surging  crowd  of  very  human  beings  welcomed  the 
incomers  with  a  heartiness  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
whether  coming  from  the  prospector  rich  in  expectation, 
or  the  possessor  of  the  last  big  strike.  All  were  imbued 
with  the  same  brand  of  friendliness  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Territory  down  to  the  little  boot-black  who  had  crossed 
the  plains  with  a  freight  outfit  and  whose  highest  ambi- 
tion was  to  be  able  to  swing  a  long  whip  and  make  it  pop 
with  the  easy  grace  of  his  patron  saint,  the  big  Missouri 
bull-whacker,  who  with  the  stage  driver,  were  the  heroes 
that  all  looked  up  to. 

At  that  time  a  large  amount  of  travel  came  through 
from  Nebraska  City,  though  most  of  the  staging  was  done 
over  the  Smoky  Hill  Route.  Many  work  cattle  used  in 
freighting  were  wintered  in  the  nearby  sheltered  valleys 
along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  were  in  good  working 
order  for  moving  the  westbound  freight,  held  by  the  for- 
warding houses  for  early  shipment  to  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada. 

Before  the  railroad  came  one  could  look  backward  over 
the  plains  and  across  the  wide  valleys  and  see  a  long  line  of 
approaching  trains,  the  far  end  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and  at  times  where  the  wheeling  was  hard,  the  crack  of  bull 
whips,  to  the  uninitiated,  sounding  like  a  battle. 

I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man  named 
Riley.  I  do  not  now  remember  his  given  name,  and  perhaps  I 
never  knew,  as  in  those  long  ago  and  somewhat  forgotten 
days  one  name  was  considered  enough  for  any  man  who 
was  propelled  along  the  busy  walks  of  life  unaided  by  the 
shouters  and  kneelers  that  assist  the  great;  and  no  matter 
what  name  a  man  answered  to,  no  one  asked  if  it  was  his 
right  name,  or  by  what  name  he  went  back  in  the  States. 
All  such  ungentlemanly  curiosity  was  thought  to  be  un- 
called for. 

One  morning  I  met  Riley  in  Groves'  Gunshop.  We  met 
there  for  the  same  purpose — gun  cleaning.    He  had  a  Henry 
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and  I  a  Spencer  carbine.  As  there  were  some  other  men 
there,  who  were  engaged  in  trying  to  make  themselves  be- 
live  the  stories  they  were  telling,  conversation  turned  to  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  firearms  in  general. 
The  majority  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  not  lay 
down  a  muzzle-loader  for  any  machine  gun.  One  man  in- 
sisted that  given  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  start  he  could 
outrun  all  the  sixteen  shots  in  a  Henry.  Another  fellow 
would  not  take  the  gift  of  a  Spencer  carbme  for  the  good 
reason  that  the  luckiest  man  on  the  earth  was  never  known 
to  hit  anything  he  shot  at.  Others  offering  their  testi- 
mony along  the  same  line,  caused  us  to  adjourn  to  a  corral 
outside  of  town  that  was  built  of  pine  lumber  with  plenty 
of  knots  in  the  boards.  I  offered  to  bet  a  ten  dollar  hat 
that  I  could  knock  out  seven  knots  that  I  would  mark  at 
thirty  yards  off  hand,  and  do  the  trick  in  less  than  twenty 
seconds  with  the  seven  shots  in  my  gun.  One  skeptic  in  the 
crowd  gleefully  accepted  the  bet  and  sorrowfully  paid  it. 

Riley  asked  me  if  I  could  do  that  every  time,  and  I 
told  him  that  with  a  fair  amount  of  luck  I  could.  Then  he 
told  me  that  he  was  part  owner  of  a  bull  train  and  boss  of 
the  same,  and  that  it  was  on  the  way  to  the  northern  forts, 
and  he  was  to  meet  it  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  if  I  was  game 
enough  to  take  the  chances  he  would  take  me  on  as  an 
extra,  naming  a  remuneration  that  struck  me  as  so  very 
liberal  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it,  although  he  ex- 
plained that  on  account  of  the  Government  not  keeping  its 
agreement  with  the  Indians  to  remove  Forts  Reno,  Phil 
Kearney,  and  C.  F.  Smith,  there  was  liable  to  be  plenty  of 
trouble. 

Three  days  later  we  took  the  stage  for  La  Porte,  Colo- 
rado, where  he  had  left  some  saddle  horses  the  fall  before 
to  be  cared  for  by  Ben  Clagmore.  Finding  the  horses  in 
fine  shape  for  travel,  the  next  morning  found  us  on  the  old 
Fort  Bent  and  Fort  Laramie  trail,  arriving  at  the  last  named 
place  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  There  was  a  mule  outfit 
of  twelve  teams  camped  near  by  and  some  horse  teams  be- 
longing to  parties  going  to  Montana  that  had  come  across 
from  Omaha  under  escort  of  two  companies  of  Infantry,  but 
the  Post  Commander  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  until 
reinforced  by  some  outfit  that  would  promise  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  safety. 

Riley's  train  had  not  arrived  and  no  trustworthy  news 
from  it  since  it  left  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska,  but  as  there 
were  two  trains  traveling  together  making  a  company  of 
over  sixty  men,  there  was  not  much  to  worry  about. 
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The  Indians  never  started  out  on  an  expedition  in  force 
enough  to  attack  an  outfit  of  that  size  until  their  ponies 
had  begun  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  winter  and  had 
exchanged  their  long  haired  coats  for  the  sleek  shiny  skins 
that  come  with  the  warm  luxuriant  days  of  early  June.  It 
is  then  that  their  cavorting  steeds,  with  heads  and  tails  in 
air,  are  in  harmony  with  the  high  and  warlike  pose  of  their 
gaily  dressed  and  painted  riders.  Then,  when  conditions 
are  right  and  they  know  of  some  desirable  plunder  that 
requires  a  large  force  to  capture,  they  send  out  a  small  party 
of  scouts — the  war  party  following  later  in  small  bands  by 
different  trails,  all  planned  to  meet  at  a  rendezvous  some- 
where near  the  object  of  attack.  By  that  method  they  pass 
through  a  sparsely  inhabited  country  generally  unnoticed, 
never  disturbing  any  small  object  that  they  can  avoid,  al- 
ways preparing  to  spring  upon  their  prey  with  all  the  silent 
stealth  of  a  cat  after  a  bird. 

There  was  an  aphorism  often  used,  "You  are  never  safe 
from  Indians  except  when  they  are  in  sight." 

We  waited  two  days  to  give  our  horses  a  rest  and  then 
started  down  the  river  and  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  the 
train  opposite  what  was  then  called  Mitchel  Bottom,  where 
three  or  four  years  later  Red  Cloud's  Agency  was  estab- 
lished. 

Everything  about  the  train  was  in  as  good  order  as 
could  be  expected.  They  had  only  met  with  the  usual  delays 
and  difficulties  that  heavily  loaded  teams  always  encoun- 
ter, and  three  days  later  camp  was  made  near  Fort  Lara- 
wie  where  there  was  a  ten  days  delay  as  there  were  yoke 
chains  and  parts  of  wagons  to  be  repaired.  Four  wagons 
were  loaded  with  government  goods  for  the  Fort  that  had 
to  be  unloaded  and  all  the  loads  on  the  other  wagons  light- 
ened and  the  surplus  transferred  to  the  empties. 

After  everything  had  been  put  in  good  order  we  rolled 
out,  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  on  our  way  rejoicing, 
made  doubly  happy  by  the  genial  sun  above  our  heads  and 
the  kindly  breeze  that  met  our  every  breath.  Young,  strong, 
glowing  with  health,  was  it  a  wonder  that  we  were  careless 
of  what  fate  might  be  before  us  ?  The  present  was  our  day, 
let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself. 

The  mule  train  and  horse  teams  were  ordered  to  ac- 
company us,  which  did  not  please  us,  as  the  reinforcement 
of  twenty  men  was  an  asset  that  would  not  balance  the 
liability  of  the  mules  and  horses. 

Cattle,  the  Indians  had  no  use  for,  but  anything  in 
the  horse  line  they  were  bound  to  have  if  they  could  get  it ; 
but  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  the  Commander  of  a 
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frontier  post  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  as  well  as  of 
things  invisible. 

The  Indian  always  coveted  horses  and  would  take  as 
many  chances  to  obtain  them  as  would  the  prospector  in 
quest  of  free  gold  on  the  bed  rock. 

The  white  man  has  no  corner  on  greed — the  savage  has 
his  share  of  it  and  it  takes  horses  and  then  more  horses  to 
satisfy  it. 

All  went  along  smoothly  until  we  were  within  a  day's 
drive  of  where  the  road  leaves  the  vicinity  of  the  river  and 
turns  northward. 

The  morning  of  that  day,  when  daylight  was  beginning 
to  show  objects  at  a  short  distance  fairly  well,  the  stock  was 
all  in  a  corral  except  a  fine  blooded  race  horse  belonging  to 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  horse  outfit.  He  had  staked  it  out 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  from  the  corral,  had 
slept  by  it  all  night,  but  had  it  the  length  of  the  stake  rope 
on  the  fresh  grass,  thinking  it  would  be  safe  there  while 
everyone  was  moving  around  on  the  alert.  Advised  that  he 
had  better  bring  it  in  close  by,  he  replied  that  he  would  take 
a  chance.  The  grass  nearby  is  always  somewhat  trampled 
by  the  work  stock,  in  this  case  numbering  over  eight  hun- 
dred head,  so  that  any  animal  not  out  with  the  night  herd, 
if  the  camp  happens  to  be  where  the  grass  is  not  very  good, 
sometimes  has  a  poor  chance  outside  for  rough  feed. 
Especially  is  this  true  if  it  is  considered  too  valuable  to  be 
driven  in  what  the  bull-whackers  call  their  cabellero  which 
included  extra  cattle  as  well  as  horses. 

The  men  were  all  busy  hitching  up,  when  like  a  streak 
of  light  a  young  brave  dashed  out  from  nowhere  and  cut  the 
racer's  rope  and  was  gone  with  it  and  doubled  the  distance 
before  anyone  could  comprehend  the  trick.  Several  shots 
were  fired  at  him  but  they  all  missed. 

I  had  been  out  helping  the  night  herders  bring  in  the 
stock  and  we  were  busily  eating  breakfast  when  it  hap- 
pened, but  before  we  could  get  around  the  end  of  the  corral 
he  had  disappeared  behind  a  little  hill.  The  owner  of  the 
horse  went  wild  over  his  loss  and  called  for  men  to  follow 
and  try  to  recover  it,  but  Riley  said  "No." 

The  man,  however,  insisted  until  a  Pawnee  scout,  who 
was  with  us  said  to  him,  "All  you  find  over  the  hill  is  a 
trap.     You  never  come  back." 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  one  croaker  in  every  gathering  of  human  beings  and 
right  here  he  bobbed  up  and  consoled  the  man  with  the 
assertion  that  he  was  out  of  luck  anyhow  because  if  the 
Indian  had  not  taken  the  horse,  he  would  have  lost  him  in 
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the  races;  and  that  it  would  bring  us  all  bad  luck  from 
then  on. 

Afterward  we  scouted  the  hills  and  creek  but  no  signs 
of  Indians  did  we  see,  not  even  the  wave  of  a  feather  or 
glitter  of  a  mirror  on  distant  hills.  But  that  was  not  con- 
sidered a  favorable  sign,  for  as  the  old  timers  put  it  all  in 
one  terse  sentence,  "You  are  never  safe  from  Indians  until 
you  can  see  them." 

After  crossing  the  divide  between  Cheyenne  and  Pow- 
der Rivers,  one  morning  pony  tracks  were  seen  near  a  small 
creek  some  distance  above  where  the  road  crossed.  The 
sign  proved  that  a  small  party  of  Indians  had  been  there  the 
day  before. 

The  road  was  then  near  the  hills  and  it  was  several 
hours  travel  before  the  train  reached  an  open  plain  where 
camp  could  be  made  where  extra  good  grazing  near  by  was 
found.  An  expected  attack  usually  came  just  before  day- 
light. That  time  passed,  it  was  usually  considered  safe  for 
a  train  to  roll  out,  for  if  anything  of  the  kind  had  been 
planned  the  enemies'  plans  had  miscarried  and  no  trouble 
need  be  looked  for  that  day. 

However,  as  all  know,  no  one  really  knows  what  the 
other  fellow  is  going  to  do  next,  and  especially  so  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  out  of  sight.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  trust  alto- 
gether to  luck,  and  Riley  was  too  old  a  hand  in  the  game  to 
take  a  needless  chance.  One  of  his  wagons  had  for  a  part 
of  its  load,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  among  the  lot  were 
some  cases  of  Henry  rifles. 

I  do  not  suppose  at  this  late  day  that  there  are  now 
living  many  who  remember  anything  about  that  long  ago 
discarded  firearm,  nor  that  it  was  the  legitimate  parent  of 
all  the  magazine  guns  in  use  now.  It  was  short  ranged  and 
could  do  but  little  damage  beyond  two  hundred  yards,  but  it 
was  as  near  mechanically  perfect  as  any  machine  gun  could 
be  made,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  that  day  sixteen  shots 
could  be  fired  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Riley  broke  open  some  boxes  and  dealt  out  two  rifles 
and  ammunition  to  each  man  in  the  outfit.  Every  one  real- 
ized that  the  horses  and  mules  were  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  our  enemies.  Therefore,  it  was  as  one  old  bull- 
whacker  expressed  it,  'Them  Indians  hain't  been  keepin' 
cases  on  us  for  the  fun  they  are  gittin'  out  of  it,  and  they 
hain't  agoin'  to  give  it  up,  til  they  hev  had  a  smell  of  our 
powder,  and  by  the  looks  of  these  patent  guns  they  are 
likely  to  git  aplenty  of  it." 

There  was  a  moon  that  night  until  about  one  o'clock, 
which  required  half  of  the  men  on  guard  with  the  stock 
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until  it  went  down,  then  the  danger  was  over  until  daylight 
began  to  show  in  the  east ;  but  at  that  time  all  of  the  stock 
was  in  the  corral,  and  every  man  at  his  post  ready  for  what- 
ever might  happen. 

The  sun  came  up  and  everything  seemed  as  peaceful 
as  a  Sunday  morning  back  in  God's  country,  when  three 
companions  and  myself  got  in  from  off  picket  duty. 

By  the  time  the  sun  was  fairly  up  the  train  was  roll- 
ing along,  the  whips  popping  like  firecrackers  on  a  Chinese 
New  Year. 

Of  the  scouts  sent  out  that  morning,  the  Pawnee  made 
one  on  the  payroll,  but  in  what  he  knew  about  the  tricks  of 
the  ancient  enemies  of  his  tribe  amounted  to  a  good  many, 
and  the  long  remembered  wrongs  that  he  harbored  in  his 
bosom  amounted  to  very  much  more. 

Many  years  before  the  Sioux  Indians  corralled  a  party 
of  his  tribe  on  one  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Pawnee  Buttes.  They  stand  not  far  south  of  the  corner 
monument  that  marks  the  place  where  the  east  and  west 
line  of  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  join  on  the  north  line  of 
Colorado.  The  butte  they  climbed  is  about  five  hundred 
feet  high.  The  north  side,  though  not  an  easy  task,  can 
be  climbed  by  any  active  person,  but  others  less  gifted  must 
be  assisted,  which  made  a  safe  place  for  defense  except 
from  their  worst  enemies — hunger  and  thirst,  which  they 
stood  off  for  three  days,  then  they  cut  up  their  clothing 
and  made  a  frail  rope  and  went  down  the  opposite  side, 
which  was  perpendicular  and  not  guarded,  and  escaped, 
taking  with  them  all  of  the  ponies  belonging  to  the  Sioux. 
A  white  man  would  not  forget  an  experience  of  that  sort. 

About  ten  o'clock  they  discovered  a  war  party  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty  quietly  waiting  in  a  small  valley  and 
the  Pawnees'  telescopic  eyes  soon  made  out  another  party 
coming  to  join  the  others. 

The  Pawnees  knew  that  they  were  planning  to  make 
a  surprise  attack  and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to 
the  train.  A  few  words  from  them  to  Riley  and  the  order 
was  given,  "Corral!" 

The  bull  teams  swung  around  into  place  with  the  mules 
and  horse  teams  in  the  center.  The  wagons  chained  to- 
gether, wheels  locked  and  everything  made  fast,  with  but 
a  short  space  of  time  to  spare  until  the  Indians  came  in 
sight  and  but  few  seconds  elapsed  until  the  men  were  under 
the  wagons,  each  with  his  rifle  at  rest  through  a  wheel. 

They  did  not  come  on  in  a  bunch,  but  scattered  out  over 
a  wide  space.  When  they  saw  that  everything  was  ar- 
ranged for  their  reception  they  all  rounded  up  and  appeared 
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to  be  holding  a  council  of  war.  They  had  evidently  planned 
to  make  the  attack  while  the  train  was  strung  out  on  the 
road,  and  perhaps,  but  for  the  daring  of  our  scouts,  it  might 
have  happened  that  way.  As  the  case  then  stood  they  had 
to  change  their  tactics,  which  they  did  in  short  order  and 
began  the  offense  in  the  old  way  by  circling  around,  making 
feints  at  charging,  and  all  the  tricks  wherein  they  were 
devilishly  proficient,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  our  fire  at 
a  long  range,  and  then  charging  in  on  empty  guns. 

That  they  got  no  reply  from  the  old  muzzle-loaders  and 
not  knowing  the  rod  we  had  in  pickle  for  them  was  posi- 
tively a  puzzle  they  could  not  solve,  but  kept  drawing  a  little 
nearer  until  perhaps  their  patience  became  exhausted  and 
no  resistance  against  their  maneuvers,  they  made  a  simul- 
taneous dash  on  all  sides  and  coming  within  the  limits  of 
the  rifle  range  the  Henrys  began  to  play  a  tattoo  the  like 
of  which  they  had  never  heard  before.  The  Pawnee  had 
thrown  the  sheet  back  and  was  standing  on  top  of  a  wagon 
that  was  loaded  to  the  top  of  the  bows  with  light  goods, 
making  all  manner  of  insulting  gestures  to  let  them  know 
that  there  was  a  Pawnee  on  the  job. 

I  think  that  the  pleasure  he  got  out  of  the  reception 
his  hated  enemies  received,  though  the  attack  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  reckoned  by  moments  of  enjoyment,  would  have 
equaled  a  lifetime  of  ordinary  existence. 

To  say  that  the  Indians  were  astonished  at  the  storm 
of  lead  that  met  them  would  be  but  a  weak  expression.  A 
gatling  gun  would  not  have  surprised  them  more.  It  was 
but  a  very  few  minutes  after  we  began  to  fire  until  they 
were  gathering  up  their  dead  and  wounded  and  nothing 
short  of  total  anihilation  would  have  stopped  them  from 
doing  that — and  they  were  scurrying  away  toward  the 
shelter  of  the  hills,  wiser  if  not  happier  Indians. 

The  magic  of  the  white  man's  guns  was  a  long  way 
past  their  understanding.  They  let  us  alone  while  in  their 
territory.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  last  shot  was 
fired  the  train  was  rolling  along  as  merrily  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

All  that  season  and  the  year  follwing  there  was  fight- 
ing until  a  new  treaty  was  made  and  the  forts  were  re- 
moved. 

I  went  on  with  the  train  to  its  destination,  remaining 
in  Montana  and  Utah  till  the  fall  of  '67,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November  got  back  east  as  far  as  Cheyenne.  At  that 
time  Dakota  and  Wyoming  had  not  been  organized,  and  I 
do  not  remember  of  hearing  anyone  speaking  of  a  new 
territory  that  was  to  be  made  until  the  following  winter. 
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Cheyenne  was  the  end  of  the  railroad  and  was  a  busy- 
town.  The  survey  of  the  railroad  had  been  completed  and 
there  were  many  points  where  the  locations  were  known. 
Two  places  in  particular,  one  seven  or  eight  miles  east 
of  old  Fort  Halleck  that  stood  at  the  base  of  Elk  Mountain, 
and  the  other  about  thirty  miles  north  where  a  bridge  over 
the  North  Platte  would  be  built.  A  young  man,  Frank 
McCurdy,  who  came  down  from  the  west  with  me — we  had 
crossed  the  Plains  in  '65  with  Col.  Sawyer's  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  Government  to  locate  a  shorter  route  from  Fort 
Yankton  to  Bozeman — and  another  young  lad  from  Missouri 
whom  for  short  we  called  Quantrell,  after  much  summing 
up  of  probabilities,  we  concluded  that  Halleck  was  the  place 
to  go  to  for  a  good  chance  to  make  a  stake.  We  had  camped 
there  over  night  on  our  way  down  from  Utah.  That  win- 
ter ended  with  a  storm  that  filled  the  town  with  snow  up 
to  near  the  second  story  windows.  The  snow  remaining  on 
the  ground  several  days  caused  us  to  wait  for  it  to  go  off 
and  the  ground  to  dry  up. 

But  we  got  our  baggage  on  the  first  team  that  left  for 
Denver  and  worked  our  passage  by  walking  behind  it  to 
Whitcomb  ranch  on  the  Box  Elder.  Finding  our  horses 
that  we  had. left  there  for  the  winter  in  good  condition,  we 
were  saddled  and  packed  the  next  day  after  arrival. 

But  as  our  horses  were  soft,  we  only  got  to  Virginia 
Dale  the  first  day,  and  the  next  camped  on  the  Little  Lara- 
mie. At  Rock  Creek  we  found  a  lot  of  men,  most  of  whom 
had  been  camping  there  all  winter.  Some  were  prospectors, 
but  the  larger  part  were  timber  men,  all  of  whom  were 
waiting  for  the  snow  to  go  off  from  the  lower  slopes  and 
flats  where  the  timber  was  easy  to  get  at. 

The  next  day  we  were  at  our  journey's  end.  The  old 
deserted  fort  was  in  a  very  dilipidated  condition.  The  ware- 
houses and  soldiers'  quarters  had  been  built,  not  in  the  usual 
way,  but  with  the  logs  set  endwise  in  a  trench  with  a  very 
heavy  pole  and  dirt  roof,  and  many  of  the  logs  were  balsams 
and  had  rotted  near  the  ground  and  by  the  added  weight  of 
snow  to  their  over  burden  of  roof,  had  fallen  down,  but  we 
chose  one  that  appeared  to  have  been  built  for  a  warehouse 
and  seemed  to  be  all  right  and  made  our  camp  in  the  front 
end  of  it.  There  was  yet  much  snow  on  the  mountain,  and 
the  fort  being  located  near  it,  though  the  days  were  warm, 
the  nights  were  cold.    Some  shelter  at  night  was  needed. 

The  old  Sutler  store  standing  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  away  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Foot  &  Wilson,  the  same  parties  that  had  catered 
to  the  needs  of  the  garrison  before  the  troops  were  re- 
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moved  to  Fort  Sanders  that  was  located  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  Laramie  Plain. 

At  that  time  travel  on  the  Overland  through  the  sea- 
son was  very  heavy,  making  it  necessary  for  the  old  store 
to  carry  a  large  stock  of  goods  consisting  of  everything 
that  could  be  found  in  a  dozen  town  stores.  Robert  Foot 
was  a  Scotchman  endowed  with  all  the  aptitude  for  con- 
ducting successful  business  that  one  would  expect  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  he  sprung  from,  and  was  also  a 
good  fellow  and  as  bonnie  a  fighter  as  ever  came  out  from 
that  land  of  heroic  people.  George  Wilson  was  born  in  Old 
Kentucky,  a  son  of  an  army  officer  and  a  gentleman  under 
all  circumstances.  A  part  of  the  business  that  he  did  not 
like  was  selling  whisky.  One  cold  winter  day  a  trapper 
came  in  with  a  big  catch  of  furs,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
customs,  a  bottle  and  glass  was  set  out  on  the  counter  for 
him  to  warm  up  on.  But  when  the  man  poured  the  golden 
fuid  into  the  glass  there  was  a  faint  clinking  sound  that 
did  not  escape  the  keen  ears  of  the  hunter,  and  he  ex- 
claimed: "Hey  George,  this  yer  whusk  is  half  ice!  What 
for  you  put  water  in  it  ?  Old  Man  Bush  down  at  Rock  Creek 
gets  it  out  to  a  feller  good  and  strong."  George  replied: 
"I  know  he  does  Jim,  but  it  is  cheap  stuff  that  he  makes 
himself,  and  you  know  if  a  man  gets  full  of  it  he  goes  right 
out  and  kills  a  tame  Indian  which  makes  the  other  Indians 
mad  and  we  all  have  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  Bush's 
bad  liquor.  We  sell  the  best  goods  that  we  can  get  right 
pure  from  a  Kentucky  still  with  some  good  water  added, 
complying  with  a  promise  I  made  my  father  when  he  staked 
me  to  go  into  this  business,  that  I  would  sell  whisky  of  a 
quality  that  would  not  injure  any  man." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  to  explain  how  it  came  to 
pass  in  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  that  there  were  so  many 
casualties  and  no  capital  crimes  committed. 

Some  time  in  April  Carmichael's  railroad  grading  out- 
fit moving  west  to  work  on  a  contract  in  Echo  Canon,  Utah, 
his  force  numbering  over  50  men  who  were  natives  of  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Rock  men,  pick  and  shov- 
elers  and  all  other  necessary  helpers  in  railroad  grade  mak- 
ing, at  that  time  as  a  class  known  as  Navvies.  With  sixty 
trains  loaded  with  tools,  supplies,  etc. 

The  teamsters  were  of  a  different  class,  mostly  of  the 
muleskinner  variety.  All  stout,  healthy  men,  and  as  for 
their  social  standing  or  moral  turpitude,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  say  is  that  nature  had  created  them  for  a  special  pur- 
pose that  people  more  delicately  organized  were  unfit  for. 
The  whole  crowd,  generally  speaking,  not  having  had  an 
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opportunity  to  spend  their  winter's  wages,  was  bound  to 
be  a  bonanza  for  the  old  Sutler  Store,  equipped  as  it  was 
with  all  manner  of  goods  needed.  There  was  something 
doing  from  start  to  finish.  But  it  could  not  fairly  be  said 
that  pandemonium  reigned,  for  the  propelling  power  was 
not  the  old  road  ranch  stuff  of  home  made  evil  spirits,  but 
the  very  best  of  high  power  goods,  which  started  things 
going  all  the  same  as  a  falling  body  gathering  momentum 
on  its  downward  course.  Among  those  who  were  inclined 
to  be  sports  of  the  squared  circle,  disputations  about  who 
was  the  best  man  were  many  but  short.  But  clog  dancing, 
jumping  and  pitching  horse  shoes  were  among  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  more  peace- 
ably disposed. 

But  in  the  first  watches  of  the  night,  with  the  quieting 
rays  of  the  bright  big  moon,  a  change  came  over  the  con- 
ducting power  that  ruled  the  performance.  Then  from  all 
parts  of  the  wide  spread  camp  the  low  notes  of  harps — 
jewsharps — and  harmonicas  came  floating  across  on  the  cool 
night  air.  But  later  on,  when  the  more  vigorous  actors 
came  straggling  in  hunting  for  their  beds,  a  service  of  song 
began,  including  many  of  the  popular  ones  of  that  day,  all 
rendered  regardless  of  harmony  and  most  of  it  might  be 
charged  in  contempt  of  tune.  But  every  one  seemed  to  be 
doing  his  best  according  to  his  lights — perhaps  lungs  would 
be  the  proper  word — and  if  those  in  the  audience  preferred 
something  better  than  such  gems  as  "Brinon  on  the  Moor", 
"Whoops  Along,  Luiza  Jane"  or  "Pat  Maloy"  and  many 
others  of  the  same  brand,  they  must  wait  till  their  turn 
came.  One  fellow  who  had  camped  down  near  our  quarters 
awakened  and  joined  in  with  "How  Are  You  Horace  Greeley, 
Does  Your  Mother  Know  You  Are  Out"  but  switched  off  on 
"0  Islands  there  are  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  where  the 
leaves  never  fade,  nor  the  skies  never  weep,"  but  was 
drowned  out  by  a  passing  gang  bawling  "I'm  a  rambling 
rake  of  poverty,  the  son  of  a  gambolier." 

After  a  surfeit  of  the  horrible  there  must  be  a  change 
to  something  pleasant  or  mankind  would  go  mad.  And 
suddenly  the  reverse  happened.  Inspired,  perhaps,  by  the 
myriads  of  shimmering  stars  in  the  great  dome  above,  as  if 
by  magic  sweeping  backward  the  shadow  on  Time's  old  dial 
to  a  long  ago  day,  a  quartet  of  grand  voices  broke  forth  ren- 
dering in  perfect  harmony  Hayden's  magnificent  song,  "The 
Heavens  Are  Telling."  After  the  last  enchanting  notes 
ended  silence  prevailed,  and  I  in  my  heart  repeated  the 
prayer  of  Cervantes'  simple  hero,  "God  bless  the  man  who 
invented  sleep." 
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Next  morning  while  Old  Sol  was  kindly  warming  up 
the  earth,  the  revelers  were  getting  busy  renewing  and 
trying  to  improve  the  exercises  of  the  day  before,  the  east 
bound  stage  came  galloping  in  and  as  there  was  a  post  office 
in  the  store,  a  stop  had  to  be  made  there  long  enough  to 
throw  off  and  take  on  the  mail,  then  going  on  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  A  stage  team,  although  wild  it  may  be, 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  swinging  up  to  the  stopping 
places  and  coming  to  a  halt  when  it  feels  the  brake  go  on. 
But  that  morning  just  as  the  usual  thing  was  about  to 
happen  a  mob  of  navvies  all  lit  up  like  a  burning  gas  well 
rushed  out  of  the  door  in  front  of  the  team.  That  un- 
expected interference  caused  it  to  jackknife  to  the  right 
and  had  not  Mac,  Quantrel  and  I  on  our  way  to  the  store, 
been  right  there  at  that  time,  the  coach  would  have  been 
overturned,  but  we  caught  the  leaders  and  near  swing  horses 
just  in  time  to  prevent  it.  The  horses  being  fat  and  rollicky 
pitched  and  struggled,  making  it  some  job  to  quiet  them 
down,  but  we  all  being  about  the  same  quality  as  the 
bronchos  soon  had  everything  straightened  out  on  the  road, 
the  driver  letting  go  his  brake,  the  team  went  off  on  the 
jump,  the  passengers  on  the  outside  waved  a  parting  salute, 
and  a  bright,  fine  looking  girl  on  the  seat  with  the  driver 
threw  us  a  kiss  which  would  have  been  ample  reward  for  the 
small  service  rendered  had  it  not  been  ever  after  a  breeder 
of  contention  as  to  which  one  she  had  intended  to  hit. 

About  nine  o'clock  Hook  &  Moor's  mule  train  rolled  past 
consisting  of  thirty  six-mule  teams  loaded  with  government 
supplies  for  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  and  under  an  escort  of  a 
troop  of  cavalry. 

The  driver  of  the  lead  team  was  an  athletic  young  Irish 
lad,  Fitzgerald  by  name,  who  served  as  a  Denver  policeman 
winters,  and  as  a  skilled  muleskinner  summers.  He  was 
recognized  by  a  party  of  four  navvies  that  had,  or  thought 
they  had,  a  righteous  grudge  against  him  and  being  well 
ribbed  up  with  spirits  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  ructions 
and  feuds  they  might  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  imagining 
themselves  in  the  condition  that  was  described  by  Robert 
Burns  as  "Wi'  two  penny  ale  we  fear  no  evil.  Wi'  Usquebaa 
we  wad  fight  the  devil."  And  being  as  they  probably  were, 
more  or  less  human  beings,  they  went  boldly  forth  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  even  with  him.  Fitz,  not  waiting  for 
them  to  attack,  jumped  off  his  saddle  mule  and  with  four 
good  punches  put  them  all  to  sleep  in  about  that  many 
seconds,  the  train  passing  on  to  its  noon  camping  place. 
After  an  hour  had  passed  the  men  had  revived  and  rein- 
forced their  courage  with  a  few  more  drinks.    Each  with  a 
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big  rock  in  his  hand  started  out  to  hunt  him  up,  not  up  to 
his  camp,  the  only  place  where  he  could  possibly  be,  but 
around  the  old  fort  building,  and  finally  got  around  to  a 
cabin  where  the  stage  company's  hunter,  Old  Man  Lea, 
lived.  He,  at  the  time  was  out  on  a  hunt,  but  his  wife  was 
very  much  at  home,  who  was  a  pleasant  enough  woman 
when  not  on  the  war  path,  but  otherwise  a  she-devil  that 
had  been  chased  back  to  earth  from  across  the  River  Styx. 
And  the  third  time  the  fellows  called  to  Fitz  to  come  out 
and  fight  they  heard  a  blood  curdling  yell  as  the  door  opened 
and  like  a  hideous  Jack  from  his  box,  the  old  girl  jumped 
out,  an  Indian  head  dress  on  her  head,  a  quiver  full  of 
arrows  on  her  back,  a  bow  in  her  hand  from  which  she  sent 
an  arrow  through  one's  coat,  then  driving  another  into  the 
ground  that  just  missed  another  fellow's  foot,  yelled:  "Git, 
you ."  Her  furious  assaults  and  most  awful  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  against  her  antagonists  were  pardoned 
by  all  who  knew  her  because  unto  the  sick  and  wounded  she 
was  an  angel  of  mercy.  They  did  not  wait  for  more,  but 
got  in  the  best  order  their  fright  permitted,  and  after  ab- 
sorbing enough  booze  to  drown  their  animosities  retired  to 
peaceful  oblivion. 

About  this  time  the  gang  bosses,  assisted  by  the  men 
that  remained  sober  were  doing  their  best  to  get  the  outfit 
started  on  the  road,  but  without  success,  till  the  captain 
brought  the  soldiers  back  from  the  Hook  &  Moore  Camp,  and 
by  a  liberal  use  of  sabers  succeeded  in  rounding  up  those 
that  were  able  to  walk.  But  the  road  was  very  wide,  caus- 
ing great  annoyance  to  those  whose  heads  were  uncomfort- 
ably light,  or  heavy,  as  the  case  might  be,  while  others 
struggled  along  with  arms  linked  or  leaning  affectionately 
on  each  other,  working  models  of  the  old  motto,  "United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall." 

They  managed  to  keep  moving  and  when  the  tail  end 
of  the  column  disappeared  beyond  the  first  turn  of  the  road 
we  thought  the  curtain  had  gone  down  at  the  end  of  the 
performance.  But  we  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a 
slide  show  left.  Five  of  the  crowd  had  retired  to  the  stable 
and  had  not  been  missed  in  the  roundup  till  a  count  had  been 
made  at  the  next  camp.  A  smoke  began  to  exude  from  the 
stable  that  smelled  not  like  the  dried  navy  or  Arkansas  long 
green,  but  like  stable  litter  and  pine  wood.  The  men  had 
crawled  out  at  the  back  door  not  badly  scorched,  but  there 
was  no  alarm  till  the  discovery  was  made  by  some  one  at 
the  store. 

(Continued  in  October  Number) 
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NOTICE 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard 

In  January,  1928,  the  publication  of  Annals  of  Wyoming  was 
discontinued  because  the  appropriation  made  by  the  previous  Legis- 
lature was  so  meager  that  the  work  of  the  Historical  Department 
suffered  from  lack  of  funds.  There  is  an  insistent  demand  for 
Annals  from  Educators,  Institutions  of  Learning,  Historical  So- 
cieties, Research  workers  and  lovers  of  history  as  well  as  from  our 
own  State.  This  has  influenced  us  to  make  another  attempt  to  give 
out  our  own  absorbing  history  as  contributed  out  of  the  fullness  of 
personal  experiences. 

In  the  Fifth  Biennial  Report  the  Accessions  were  carried  down 
to  November  20,  1928.  A  copy  of  this  Report  was  mailed  to  every 
person  who  receives  Annals.  To  avoid  repetitions  the  Accessions  in 
this  number  begin  with  November  20,  1928,  and  are  carried  to  June 
1,  1929. 

With  this  issue  Volume  5  of  Annals  is  completed.  Volume  6, 
Numbers  1  and  2,  will  be  issued  as  a  double  number  in  October,  1929, 
and  thereafter — as  long  as  funds  are  available — Annals  will  appear 
as  a  Quarterly. 

No  responsibility  will  be  assumed  by  the  State  Historical  Board, 
the  Advisory  Board  or  the  State  Historian  for  any  statements  made 
or  opinions  expressed  in  Annals — assuming  that  an  individual  has  a 
right  to  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way. 


ACCESSIONS  FROM  NOVEMBER  20,  1928, 
TO  JUNE  1,  1929 

Warren,  Mrs.  Francis  E. — Oak  and  plate  glass  cabinet,  suitable  for 
a  display  case. 

Carroll,  Major  C.  G. — Synonyms  of   Organizations  in  the  •  Volunteer 
Service  of  the  United   States,   1860-1865.     Published  in 
1885  Volumes   16  to  19   of  the   Official  Roster  of  Ohio 
"  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines. 

Smith,  Mr. — Saddle  buckle  and  four  shells  and  bullets  from  site  of 
old  Benton  on  the  Union  Pacific  Line.  Picture  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  marked  at  Independence  Rock  and  picture 
of  powder  house  at  Fort  Steele. 

Voorhees,  George — Gold  mounted  driving  whip  awarded  to  Mr.  Voor- 
hees,  First  Premium,  Single  Pony,  at  the  first  State 
Fair  held  in  Cheyenne  in  1885. 

McLean,  H.  E. — Paper  money  for  the  amount  of  $10.00  on  the  Bank 
of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Date  of  issue  and  sig- 
nature are  worn  off. 

Patee,  Fred — The  first  asbestos  shingle  made  in  Wyoming  and  be- 
lieved to  be  first  one  made  in  the  world  without  Port- 
land cement.  It  is  made  of  rock  and  asbestos  fibre  com- 
bined, a  new  process,  and  is  more  than  909c  pure.  As- 
bestos is  mined  on  Casper  Mountain,  Natrona  County, 
Wyoming. 
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Finfrock,  W.  E. — Silver  mounted  cane  inscribed  with  the  words 
"Shiloh,  Apr.  6th  and  7th,  1862.  Captain  Finfrock,  64th, 
O.  V.  I."  Captain  J.  A.  Finfrock  came  to  Wyoming  in 
1864  and  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  and  one  of  the  first  surgeons  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.     Cane  given  by  son. 

McCarthy,  Frank  C. — Collection  of  Photographs:  Four  of  Pine  Grove 
Stage  Station  on  the  Overland  Trail  in  Carbon  County; 
three  of  scenes  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Fremont  County; 
four  of  Sulphur  Stage  Station  on  the  Overland  Trail  in 
Carbon  County;  two  of  the  ford  of  the  North  Platte  on 
the  Overland  Trail  in  Carbon  County;  two  of  old  stone 
block  house  at  Wind  River  Agency  northwest  of  Lan- 
der; four  of  old  Rongis  Stage  Station  (Fletcher's  ranch) 
in  Carbon  County  on  the  Rawlins-Lander  Stage  line;  one 
taken  on  Brown's  Canyon  road  showing  lakes  and  Semi- 
noe  Mountains;  one  of  powder  house  at  Fort  Steele;  one 
of  Bridger's  Pass;  one  of  Soda  Lake  and  old  Rawlins- 
Casper  road,  taken  from  top  of  Independence  Rock. 

Adner,  A.  J. — Five  million  mark  note.     Dated  August  20,  1923. 

Fryxell,  F.  M. — Original  manuscripts — "Deadman's  Bar"  and  "The 
Codys'  in  LeClaire". 

Symon,  Harold — Picture  of  the  presenting  of  the  Collier  trophy.  It 
was  given  to  the  state  that  had  the  greatest  percentage 
of  registered  voters  going  to  the  polls. 
Cheyenne  Street  Railway  ticket,  given  away  by  Stone 
&  Covert  with  each  cash  purchase  of  One  Dollar.  Gives 
time  table  of  the  line  on  the  back  of  the  ticket.  (Line 
was  never  built). 

Rhodes,  Mrs.  O.  E. — Pictures  of  Indian  pieces  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Rhodes. 

Mentzer,  Frances — Letter  to  Fred  J.  Stanton,  of  Denver,  from  S. 
Sternberger,  a  dealer  in  tobaccoes,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
in  reply  to  a  bill  for  newspaper  advertising.  It  is  dated 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  December  12,  1868. 

Hadsell,  Mrs.  Frank — Photographs  of  Judge  Homer  Merrill  and 
President  William  McKinley.  Manuscript — "Railroad- 
ing Under  Difficulties,"  by  R.  M.  Galbraith.  Two  pic- 
tures of  the  United  States  District  Court  Room  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming.  Group  picture  of  John  Maddin,  George 
Wright,  Ben  Northington,  John  Foot,  James  Rankin, 
Mike  Murphy,  Joe  Rankin,  Tom  Sun,  Boney  Ernest. 
Trunk  containing  letters,  books,  papers,  etc.,  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Frank  Hadsell. 

Gay,  Mrs.  Guy — "Wyoming  Worth  Knowing,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Fellows,  Miss  Nelson — A  walnut  desk  used  by  Colonel  E.  B.  Carlin, 
while  stationed  at  Camp  Carlin  in  the  late  sixties.  The 
camp  was  named  for  Colonel  Carlin. 

Historical  Society  at  Montana — Two  views  of  the  Sweetwater  Dam 
and  the  first  overflow,  taken  in  March,  1889. 
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Dana,  Mrs.  A.  G. — Original  manuscript,  "Easter  in  the  Holy  Land." 

Washington  State  Historical  Society — Publications  of  Washington 
State  Historical  Society,  Volume  II,  1907-1914. 

Reckmeyer,  Clarence — The  Latter-Day  Saints'  Emigrants  Guide, 
from  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  by  William  Clayton.  This  book  is  printed  from 
photographic  plates  of  the  original  book  which  was 
printed  in  St.  Louis  in  1848.  Photostat  map  of  the 
Mormon  Trace. 

McCahan,  Mrs.  J.  T. — Seventeen  photographs  taken  by  M.  D.  Hough- 
ton at  Rawlins  in  1882  and  1883.  Pictures  show  Rawlins 
in  early  days — Round  Up  Scenes,  Indians,  etc. 

Coe,  W.  R. — Journal  and  Letters  of  Major  John  Owen,  Pioneer  of  the 
Northwest,  1850-1870,  by  Dunbar  and  Phillips.  Auto- 
graphed by  Mr.  Coe.     Two  volumes. 

Hebard,  Dr.  Grace  R. — Photograph  of  Mrs.  Justice  Morris  (Esther 
Morris)  the  first  woman  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
United  States. 

Wells,  Mrs.  L.  M. — Documents  concerning  removal  of  Governors  Bax- 
ter and  Moonlight. 

Lovejoy,  Fred — Land  office  certificate  of  land  purchased  by  Elias 
Bedford,  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana.  Dated  April 
5,  1822. 

Carter,  Vincent — Stars  and  Stripes,  September  20,  21,  22,  23,  1927. 
Daily  Mail  Continental,  Souvenir  Edition. 

Thompson,  Mrs.  John  Charles — A  bit  of  bunting  used  to  decorate  the 
town  at  the  time  Statehood  was  declared,  July  10,  1890. 

Department  of  Missions  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal 
Church — A  silver-mounted  saddle  presented  by  General 
Grant  to  Chief  Washakie  for  valor. 

DeBarthe,  Mrs.  Harriet — Original  manuscript — "Forty-one  Years  in 
Wyoming." 

American  Legion — Gavel  and  gavel  block  made  from  the  hull  of  the 
United  States  Frigate  Constitution,  keel  laid  in  1794 
and  rebuilt  in  1927. 

Captain  Boyd  F.  Briggs,  A.  S.  A.— 15  Sols.  Printed  in  1793.  This 
was  given  to  Captain  Briggs  by  a  French  Captain. 

Trone,  J.  W. — A  ticket  to  the  Concert  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Wilson, 
daughter  of  President  Wilson,  at  Nancy,  France,  on 
May  5,  1919.  Tickets  .issued  by  the  Government  in  order 
that  the  soldiers  might  purchase  bread  and  sugar. 

Johnson,  Arthur  C. — An  address  delivered  by  A.  C.  Campbell  on  De- 
cember 20,  1928,  before  the  Laramie  County  Bar  Associ- 
ation at  Cheyenne.  The  Denver  Daily  Record  Stockman 
—The  Annual  Show  Edition,  1929.  Book— "Glimpses  of 
an  Earlier  Milwaukee,"  by  Bill  Hooker. 
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W.  T.  K.  Club  of  Wheatland,  Wyoming — Original  Manuscript  entitled 
"Adventures  of  an  Itinerant  Librarian,"  written  by 
M.  Wilkinson,  County  Organizer. 

Cody  Club — Four  ounce  sample  of  the  first  gallon  of  gasoline  from 
The  Texas  Refinery  at  Cody,  Wyoming. 

Dendinger,  John — Original  manuscript  on  the  "History  of  Cheyenne." 

Emery,  Mrs.  Maud  M. — Pictures  of  Yellowstone  Park,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  of  the  Chinese  Dragon  Parade  on  their  New 
Year's  Day,  February,  1898.  Scrap  book — Origin  of  the 
Trans-Continental  Highway,  later  called  The  Lincoln 
Highway,  and  the  Origin  of  the  Yellowstone  Highway 
and  the  Highway  System  of  Wyoming. 

Calverly,  J.  A. — Invitation  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises (1899)  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

The  Russell  Family — General  Russell's  sword  and  sash.  Picture  of 
General  Russell.  Letters  written  by  General  Russell — 
Feb.,  1860;  Dec,  1861;  May,  1862;  April,  1863;  Nov., 
1863;  Sept.,  1864;  Dec,  1845.  Scrap  book.  Badge  worn 
by  Cornelia  Russell  Simmons  at  the  unveiling  of  a  mionu- 
ment  in  memory  of  General  Russell.  Ft.  D.  A.  Russell 
was  named  for  General  Russell. 

Bruce,  Robert — A  picture  of  General  Custer's  initials  cut  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  in  the  Black  Hills  known  as  Inyankara. 

Evans,  Mrs.  D.  P. — Two  magazines — "James  Nasmyth,  Engineer." 
(An  autobiography);  The  American  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  May,  1887; 
Photographs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  published  in  1898; 
The  Century  War  Book,  Nos.  5,  11,  12,  published  in 
1898;  Our  Country,  published  in  March,  1894. 

Heuett,  Mrs.  B.  F.— Copy  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  dated  1838. 

Kendrick,  Senator  John  B. — The  pen  with  which  President  Coolidge 
on  February  26,  1929,  signed  "S.  5543,  An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  Grand  Teton  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming." 

Jackson,  W.  H. — Book  entitled  "The  Pioneer  Photographer,"  written 
by  W.  H.  Jackson  and  Howard  Driggs.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  the  official  photographer  of  the  Hayden  Expeditions. 


